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After  the  War-What? 


THE   SHIFTING   OF    EUROPEAN    ALLIANCES 


BY  N.  T.  BACON 


As  the  present  struggle  between 
Japan  and  Russia  drags  on  its  weary 
length,  it  begins  to  appear  probable  that 
the  future  of  the  world  is  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  by 
any  other  war  since  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  I. 

Our  great  Civil  War  overthrew  slav- 
ery in  the  civilized  world  and  fastened 
on  us  the  bondage  to  high  protection, 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  crystalized 
Germany  into  a  great  power  and  built 
up  there  a  vast  industrial  system.  But 
slavery  was  doomed  by  its  economic 
failure,  and  the  industrial  development 
in  Europe  was  inevitable  ;  though  with- 
out the  war  of  1870  it  might  have  had 
its  main  growth  in  England  under  free 
trade,  instead  of  in  Germany  under  pro- 
tection. In  fact,  perhaps  future  histo- 
rians will  consider  the  development  of 
industrial  protection  as  the  main  result 
of  these  two  wars  except  as  to  their 
effects  on  the  populations  directly 
involved,  which  even  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  were  not  half  as  large  as 
those  in  the  present  conflict.     This  war 
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is  being  waged  by  Japan  largely  to  pre- 
vent extension  over  neutral  territory  of 
the  protective  system,  of  which  Russia 
is  today  the  most  advanced  advocate, 
Russian  tarififs  averaging  nearly  double 
ours. 

Plainly  after  this,  as  after  each  of  the 
wars  above  mentioned,  the  world  will 
have  to  reckon  with  another  great 
power,  which  Europe  had  previously 
ignored  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vague  dread  of  the  *'  yellow  peril  "  ought 
to  die  away.  There  has  been  vastly 
greater  peril  for  Europe  in  the  Slavonic 
menace  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
uncivilized  barbarians,  virtual  slaves  of 
an  irresponsible  autocrat — himself  the 
puppet  of  the  creatures  of  his  power, 
though  often  believing  himself  by  divine 
right  the  leader  of  the  world.  A 
frontier  presenting  no  more  serious 
natural  obstacles  than  those  between 
our  prairie  States  separates  them  from 
the  wealth  and  culture  which  some  of 
them  greatly  covet. 

The  present  war  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  Czar's  firm  belief  in  the 
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right  granted  by  might,  and  of  his  over- 
estimate of  that  might.  Be  the  future 
course  of  the  war  what  it  may,  the  bug- 
bear of  this  irresistible  might  will  prob- 
ably vanish  for  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England — those  most  directly  threat- 
ened. The  rottenness  of  the  whole 
Russian  system  makes  manifest  the 
impossibility  for  years  to  come  of  offen- 
sive action  by  this  mass  as  a  unit ;  but 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Stoessel  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Kuropatkin  at  Muk- 
den shows  how  firm  a  barrier  they 
would  make  if  fighting  five  thousand 
miles  nearer  home  against  invaders 
reaching  across  a  desert  two  thousand 
miles  wide.  This  would  be  the  practi- 
cal situation  if  China  could  be  roused 
and  organized  by  Japan  against  Russia, 
but  this  again  would  be  a  task  like  that 
of  England  in  India. 

Even  should  Japan  be  completely 
successful  in  the  present  war,  and  drive 
Russia  back  across  Lake  Baikal  and  cut 
her  off  from  all  access  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  so  as  to  make  impossible  another 
Trans-Siberian  and  leave  no  point  where 
Russia  could  accumulate  an  army  within 
striking  distance  of  anything  but  Japanese 
outposts — this  seems  to  be  the  plan  if 
the  war  continues  after  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur — to  organize  China  would  be 
likely  to  tax  all  Japan's  resources  for  a 
generation.  The  island  of  Formosa 
alone  proved  a  considerable  strain  for 
years  after  its  conquest;  and  already  we 
have  reports,  apparently  well-founded, 
of  risings  in  Korea  against  Japanese 
rule,  though  the  Koreans  are  reckoned 
a  feeble  folk. 

Three  important  facts  are  generally 
overlooked  by  those  shuddering  at  the 
"yellow  peril."  The  first  is  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  perfectly  wise.  For 
years  they  have  foreseen  the  necessity 
of  war  with  Russia,  and  have  been 
preparing  for  it  with  the  singleness  of 
purpose  that  characterizes  a  struggle  for 
life.  The  result  has  been  admirable  ; 
but  it  would  be  an  exception  from  the 
laws  of   humankind    if  they  should   fail 


to  be  puffed  up  by  a  complete  victory 
over  what  has  been  considered  the 
mightiest  of  all  war  powers.  The 
arrogance  which  follows  victory  seems 
even  now  the  cause  of  the  risings  in 
Korea.  The  Japanese  have  gone  so  far 
that  our  consul  at  Seoul  has  already 
made  formal  complaint  that  they  are 
trespassing  on  American  rights,  where 
nominally  they  are  only  advisers  to  the 
government.  The  Russians  seem,  in 
fact,  to  have  stirred  up  a  people  who 
love  war  for  war's  sake — as  did  the 
Iroquois — and  who  excel  in  war;  but  it 
is  another  thing  to  excel  in  civil  adminis- 
tration of  subordinate  peoples.  Com- 
mercially the  Japanese  are  known  as 
tricky  and  unreliable  ;  probably  such 
traits  would  rise  up  to  plague  them  if, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  they  should 
attempt  to  dominate  China.  England 
owes  its  measure  of  success  in  India  to 
the  implicit  confidence  of  the  native  in 
the  Englishman's  truth  and  justice.  In 
China  the  conditions  would  be  reversed. 
In  Japan  it  is  common  to  find  positions 
of  trust  filled  by  Chinamen,  on  account 
of  their  reputation  for  integrity.  The 
Mikado  and  some  of  the  upper  classes 
know  the  value  of  fair  dealing  and  truth, 
but  not  so  the  mass  of  the  people,  on 
which  administration  of  the  vast  num- 
bers in  China  would  necessarily  depend. 
Second  is  the  diversity  of  the  peoples 
making  up  the  Chinese  empire.  With 
a  population  roughly  equal  to  that  of 
Europe  the  diversity  is  less,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  important.  The  China- 
men whom  we  see  are  much  alike  and 
are  able  to  understand  each  other,  but. 
they  all  come  from  the  southern  sea- 
board provinces,  and  it  is  as  if  we  should 
try  to  judge  of  the  population  of  Europe 
by  a  ship-load  of  emigrants  from  Naples. 
A  Manchu  would  have  as  much  trouble 
understanding  a  coolie  from  Hong-Kong 
as  a  Swede  would  an  Italian.  In  either 
case  the  languages  are  of  common 
stock,  but  have  varied  from  it  so  much 
as  to  be  entirely  distinct.  For  many 
centuries  this  huge  population  has  gone 
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on  under  almost  complete  local  self- 
government  and  with  but  slight  heed  to 
central  authority,  gradually  developing 
independently  in  each  separate  province 
the  tangle  of  local  traditions  which 
serves  as  law,  and  which  conqueror 
after  conqueror  has  striven  in  vain  to 
change  until  his  followers  were  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  vast,  passively 
resisting  mass.  Tartar,  Mongol,  and 
Manchu,  all  have  been  swallowed  up, 
although  their  hordes  were  doubtless 
far  more  numerous  in  proportion  than 
any  force  which  Japan  could  take  out 
of  its  sedentary  population.  With  the 
help  of  railroads  and  telephones  the 
Japanese  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  than  their  forerunners,  but  these 
very  things  are  sure  to  provoke  the 
Chinese  and  set  them  against  the 
Japanese,  though  perhaps  less  so  than 
against  those  who  first  tried  to  intro- 
duce such  things.  The  distinctive 
feature  which  characterizes  all  China 
seems  to  be  hatred  of  innovation,  as  an 
insult  to  their  worship  of  ancestors. 
Th^Chinese  appear  to  regard  this  much 
as  Europe  would  an  attempt  to  substi- 
tute Islam  for  Christianity.  However 
wide  the  variations  of  creeds  and  luke-. 
warm  their  adherents, who  doubts  that  all 
Europe  would  unite  against  this  ?  .Few 
appreciate  how  widely  the  Asiatic  races 
differ  among  themselves.  A  Japanese, 
once  my  classmate  at  Yale,  told  me 
that  in  traveling  all  over  the  world  it 
was  neither  in  America  nor  in  Europe 
that  he  had  felt  most  out  of  his  element, 
but  in  India. 

The  third  important  oversight  is  of 
foreign  rivalries.  Japan's  only  chance 
for  political  domination  of  China  lies  in 
driving  back  Russia  so  decisively  as  to 
minimize  her  prestige  at  Peking ;  but 
Japan  has  to  deal  not  with  Russia  alone. 
Already  the  commercial  susceptibilities 
of  other  nations  have  been  aroused. 
Japanese  traders  and  merchant-steamers 
swarm  on  all  Chinese  waters,  and  have 
materially  reduced  European  profits.  It 
is    Japan's    commercial    menace  which 


has  for  once  driven  the  merchant  class 
in  Germany  to  join  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  sympathy  with  Russia,  though 
this  class  is  generally  at  odds  with  the 
aristocracy.  The  German  laborers  are 
pro-Japanese.  Even  England,  Japan's 
ally,  would  hardly  look  with  equanimity 
on  Japan's  moves  toward  supremacy  in 
China;  and  France  would  be  sure  to 
object  on  her  own  account  as  well  as 
on  Russia's.  Her  colony  of  Cochin 
China  is  not  nominally  under  Chinese 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  would  not  be 
immediately  threatened  ;  but  that  of 
Germany,  in  the  Shan-tung  peninsula, 
would  be  precarious  with  Japanese 
ascendancy.  Germany  has  based  too 
many  hopes  of  colonial  development  on 
this  opening  to  see  it  doomed  without 
a  struggle.  Probably  all  these  powers 
could  not  be  brought  to  agree  on  a 
positive  policy,  but  they  might  easily 
unite  to  support  Chinese  inertia  in 
resisting  all  Japanese  moves.  Peking 
now  seems  to  be  devoting  all  its  energy 
to  arming  and  disciplining  an  army  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  make  Russia  pause 
before  attempting  invasion  of  Mon- 
golia and  Szechuen — tempting  morsels 
if  Manchuria  has  to  be  given  up.  If 
Chinese  officials  ever  grasp  such  real 
power,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they 
will  cede  it  willingly  to  Japanese  new- 
comers, especially  if  secure  in  the  feeling 
of  support  from  one  or  more  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 

But  these  powers  seem  likely  to  form 
new  groups  as  a  result  of  this  war. 
For  years  Germany  has  been  trying  to 
break  up  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
which  has  been  her  nightmare,  and  this 
seems  her  great  opportunity  to  make 
friends  with  Russia  while  striking  a 
heavy  blow  at  France.  For  fifteen 
years  Russia  has  been  continually  bor- 
rowing huge  sums,  mainly  in  France, 
for  which  she  has  been  giving  what  are 
practically  unsecured  notes.  M.  Yves 
Guyot  has  recently  estimated  the  Russian 
government  securities  held  in  France  at 
about    $1,600,000,000,  which  seems  a 
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conservative  figure ;  and,  besides  this, 
the  French  have  invested  perhaps  $400,- 
000,000  more  in  private  enterprises  in 
Russia,  mainly  under  promise  of  govern- 
ment support.  Russia's  resources  were 
inadequate  in  time  of  peace.  For  five 
years  back  it  has  borrowed  an  aver- 
age of  $100,000,000  annually;  while  this 
year,  with  war  expenses  over  $1,000,000 
a  day,  its  loans  already  reported 
— November  25 — exceed  $400,000,000. 
Russia's  credit  at  Paris  has  been  fairly 
maintained,  partly  by  heavy  press  sub- 
sidies and  partly  by  the  great  financial 
interests  there,  which  would  suffer  by 
a  panic. 

But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
French  are  at  last  wearying  of  this 
load.  If  $400,000,000  a  year  is  needed 
by  a  country  with  small  financial  re- 
sources of  its  own  and  a  great  debt, 
the  time  must  come  shortly  when  she 
can  borrow  only  by  giving  specific 
security.     Russia   can    do   this   only   by 


mortgaging  the  very  productive  assets 
which  have  been  dangled  before  French 
eyes  as  justification  for  her  stupendous 
borrowings,  thus  taking  away  the  main 
hope  of  payment  of  Russia's  present 
debts.  Suggestion  of  a  new  loan  on 
these  terms  will  probably  cause  such  a 
panic  in  France  and  Belgium  that  no 
money  can  be  had  there  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

This  will  be  Germany's  great  oppor- 
tunity. England  and  Holland,  the  other 
great  lending  nations,  sympathize  with 
Japan,  as  we  do,  so  that  probably  little 
can  be  obtained  from  these  ;  and,  there- 
fore, Germany  will  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  the  loan,  taking 
over  as  security  either  the  customs,  the 
railroads,  or  the  liquor  monopoly,  to- 
gether with  administration  of  the  source 
of  revenue  pledged.  The  first  would 
be  particularly  desirable  for  Germany, 
as  it  would  allow  her  to  favor  German 
goods    while    crowding    out    all    other 
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manufactures  by  the  highest  tariff  in 
the  world.  Germany  has  probably 
already  paved  the  way  for  commercial 
preference  in  Russia  by  secret  assurances 
as  to  maintenance  of  order  in  Poland. 
Last  spring  German  pig-iron  was  ad- 
mitted into  Russia  duty  free,  as  a  war 
measure;  and  in  July  Minister  Witte 
signed  a  commercial  treaty  at  Berlin,  of 
which  the  details  are  not  yet  public  ; 
since  that  time  the  army  in  Poland  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  discontent 
in  Poland  is  almost  equally  a  source  of 
anxiety  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin, 
and  somewhat  in  Vienna,  although 
the  Poles  in  Austria  are  less  discon- 
tented than  those  in  either  Russia  or 
Germany. 

Here  is  a  common  bond   of  interest 
uniting  these  three  empires.     When  we 


consider  the  anti-Japanese  interests  of 
Germany  in  China,  the  virtual  depend- 
ence of  Austria  on  Germany,  and  the 
shaken  prestige  of  Russia,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  these  causes  should 
result  in  a  league  of  the  three  emperors 
under  German  hegemony.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  it  would  tempt  the 
German  Kaiser  to  feel  within  his  reach 
the  headship  of  such  a  league,  and 
deliverance  from  the  dread  of  invasion 
by  hordes  of  barbarians  whose  poverty 
would  forbid  reprisals.  For  Russia  this 
would  give  a  prospect  of  reaching  an 
outlet  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  Manchuria,  while  Ger- 
many covets  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
the  Balkan  peninsula  could  be  offered 
to  Austria. 

Of    course,  such    a    coalition    would 
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surely  drive  France  to  an  understanding 
with  England,  in  which  probably  her 
best  interest  lies.  Italy,  likewise,  prob- 
ably would  turn  against  her  ancient 
enemy,  Austria,  at  the  first  move  against 
Turkey,  if  not  before  ;  for  Italy  sympa- 
thizes with  Japan,  and  has  regarded 
western  Turkey  as  her  natural  heritage 
since  the  marriage  of  her  king  with  the 
heiress  of  Montenegro.  This  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  union  of  the  sea- 
powers  against  those  of  the  land — one 
fraught  with  many  possibilities  if  either 
should  venture  upon  aggression. 

For  both  the  peoples  directly  engaged 
one  efifect  is  inevitable,  namely,  a  vast 
increase  in  debt.  Even  Japan,  with  its 
frugal,  hardworking  people,  is  driven  to 
buy  many  things  abroad.  Probably 
$10,000,000  a  month  will  not  over- 
estimate the  part  of  her  war  expenditure 
which  cannot  be  offset  by  greater 
activity  at  home.  Luckily  for  her  this 
year's  harvests  have  been  the  best  for 
ye^rs,  and  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  labor  which  war  generally  provides 
has  prevented  great  hardship  as  yet. 
Such  are  sure  to  be  times  of  extraordi- 
nary profit  for  a  few,  owing  to  rising 
prices;  but  the  necessaries  generally  rise 
faster  than  the  wages,  and  the  pinch 
must  come  in  a  long  war,  even  if  suc- 
cessful. With  rising  taxes,  and  all 
necessaries  higher,  it  will  probably  be 
impossible  to  depress  wages  when  war  is 
over;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a  perma- 
nent handicap  to  Japan  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  markets  of  the  world,  to 
which  she  will  be  driven  to  meet  the 
interest  on  her  increased  foreign  debt. 
Heretofore  Japan  has  avoided  exploita- 
tion by  foreign  capital,  but  if  she  is 
finally  successful  in  this  war  and  attempts 
to  develop  China,  her  poverty  will  force 
her  to  invite  foreign  capital;  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  make  this  development 
largely  international,  and  do  away  with 
trade  exclusiveness  in  large  measure 
both  in  China  and  Japan.  Her  only 
other  course  would  be  by  great  foreign 
loans,    which    would    be    granted   only 


under  conditions  that  would  make  the 
nation  permanently  tributary  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  first  excitement  of  victory  is  over 
for  Japan,  and  now  the  weariness  of  the 
struggle  begins  to  be  felt.  She  is  in  a 
position  like  that  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  began  all  his  wars  with  a 
full  treasury  and  an  army  trained  to  the 
highest  point,  so  that  levies  to  fill  the 
ranks  were  always  more  or  less  inferior ; 
while  he  had  to  meet  immense  numbers 
— at  the  outset  very  poorly  trained,  but 
who  slowly  learned  by  their  defeats,  as 
Peter  the  Great's  Russians  learned  from 
Charles  XII.  Frederick  was  finally  suc- 
cessful, but  at  a  price  which  reduced  his 
country  to  an  awful  state.  It  would  be 
well  worth  while  for  Japan  to  make 
peace  even  now  on  terms  not  much 
more  exacting  than  those  demanded 
before  the  war,  if  she  could  secure  her- 
self from  future  menace.  It  is  this 
which  makes  a  costly  victory  necessary 
for  her. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  a  Russian, 
for  many  years  a  teacher  of  his  native 
tongue  in  France,  told  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  that  what  he  most  desired  for 
his  country  was  a  foreign  war  in  which 
Russia  should  be  disastrously  defeated. 
He  knew  the  crushing  taxation  which 
grew  out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
but  he  could  see  no  other  escape  from 
the  oppression  of  the  bureaucracy,  of 
which  the  State  Church  forms  a  part. 
In  fact  the  persecution  of  other  faiths 
in  Russia  seems  wholly  due  to  the  feel- 
ing that  they  form  nuclei  for  possible 
organization  of  resistance  to  the  estab- 
lished disorder. 

When  Minister  Witte  was  overthrown 
last  year  the  outlook  was  black.  He 
was  supplanted  in  favor  at  court  by  Von 
Plehve,  the  leader  of  the  reactionaries, 
who  six  months  before  had  succeeded  in 
nullifying  the  ukase  of  the  Czar  issued 
under  Witte's  influence  with  a  view  to 
helping  the  peasantry.  Witte's  fall  was 
brought  about  by  a  coalition  of  the  reac- 
tionaries with   the  party  of   aggression. 
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When,  to  their  astonishment,  aggression 
brought  on  war,  as  Witte  had  foretold, 
and  inevitable  defeat  because  they  were 
unprepared,  the  result  was  a  great  stir 
among  all  the  elements  opposed  to  the 
clique  in  power. 

And  then  both  sides  began  to  bid 
everywhere  for  support.  The  appeal 
to  public  opinion,  hitherto  almost  un- 
heard-of in  Russia,  first  appeared  in  the 
Czar's  progress  to  show  himself  to  the 
peasants.  The  last  dwindling  hopes  of 
these  miserable  wretches  had  been  well 
expressed  by  their  proverb  :  "  Heaven 
is  high  and  the  Czar  is  far  ofif."  They 
were  amazed  at  the  portent,  and  flocked 
to  look  on  him  as  on  a  divine  Augustus ; 
but  it  was  quickly  evident  that  their 
ignorant  homage  was  of  no  practical 
use  against  successive  calamities  to  fleet 
and  army,  and  rottenness  in  the  civil 
service  which  had  brought  Nicholas  II 
almost  to  despair,  as  they  had  done  for 
Nicholas  I. 

But  a  great  movement  was  begun  ; 
and  as  this  first  step  had  proved  of 
little  avail,  the  shaken  reactionaries  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  win  support  from 
the  radicals.  The  papers  of  July  12 
brought  word  of  a  new  ukase  abolish- 
ing "  administrative  process,"  by  which 
persons  suspected  of  progressive  tenden- 
cies were  exiled  without  warning  or 
trial.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  arch- 
reactionary  Von  Plehve,  who  was  then 
heralded  as  a  friend  of  the  people  for 
causing  this  reform,  that  a  few  days 
later  it  appeared  that  administrative  pro- 
cess was  abolished  except  in  excep- 
tional cases,"  to  which  alone  it  had 
been  applicable  before,  namely  those 
where  no  evidence  was  procurable ;  so 
that  the  gain  was  not  great.  A  fort- 
night later,  however.  Von  Plehve  was 
assassinated.  In  my  article  on  ' '  Russia's 
Ablest  Statesman,"  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  this  Magazine,  the 
statement  is  made  that  Witte  *'  is  the 
one  strong  man  who  has  appeared  of 
late  in  Russian  affairs,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Von  Plehve  leaves  him  practically 


without  a  rival."  The  news  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  arrived  just  as  the  Magazine 
was  going  to  press,  and  a  few  editorial 
alterations  were  made  to  adapt  the 
article  to  the  new  conditions.  The  last 
clause  of  the  sentence  quoted  above  was 
thus  added  to  my  manuscript.  The 
intention  was  simply  to  emphasize  my 
assertion  of  Witte's  strength  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  statement  is  not  true  in  the 
sense  that  Witte's  administrative  influ- 
ence was  made  supreme  by  the  removal 
of  his  reactionary  rival. 

The  fall  of  this  great  champion  of 
absolutism  broke  up  at  least  one  huge 
plundering  scheme ;  and  suddenly  the 
Russian  press,  which  ordinarily  has  not 
been  allowed  to  mention  domestic 
afifairs  except  under  official  inspiration, 
began  to  venture  cautious  hints  at  re- 
form, and  then  bolder  ones;  until  finally 
the  JVcTvoe  Fremya ,  which  is  almost  an  offi- 
cial organ,  dared  to  suggest  that  the  Czar 
might  perhaps  consider  granting  a  consti- 
tution. In  Russia  this  was  almost  revo- 
lutionary. The  Czar  promptly  declared 
that  he  would  not  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  after  such  a  liberty 
the  paper  was  not  suppressed,  nor  at 
least  punished  by  withdrawal  of  per- 
mission to  publish  advertisements,  the 
papers  even  began  to  discuss  oflRcial 
misdoings.  A  great  battle  of  intrigue 
was  on  for  the  succession  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior,  which  included  the 
censorship  ;  and  evidently  the  censors 
were  at  least  doubtful  of  the  success  of 
the  reactionary  clique,  even  though 
supported  by  the  Church,  and  so  gave 
unheard-of  license  to  discussion.  Of 
course  the  public  opinion,  thus  granted 
some  influence,  is  confined  to  the 
cities  ;  but  it  may  grow.  In  Russia  all 
political  changes  are  hidden  as  far  as 
possible,  as  when  Witte  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
when  befell  from  power;  but  the  selec- 
tion of  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  seems  to  mark 
the  complete  downfall  of  the  reaction- 
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aries,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
most  liberal  party  in  Russia  in  which 
there  really  remains  any  sober  good 
sense. 

One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  recall 
the  men  exiled  two  years  ago  by  his  pre- 
decessor for  advocating  the  grant  of  a 
little  more  authority  to  the  Zemstvos, 
or  provincial  councils.  No  minister 
since  Loris-Melikofif  has  allowed  any 
such  liberty  to  the  press.  The  recall 
of  Viceroy  Alexieff  and  the  well-earned 
promotion  of  General  Kuropatkin  to  be 
commander-in-chief  in  Manchuria  also 
argue  that  the  effect  of  the  war  so  far 
has  been  what  my  Russian  teacher 
hoped,  and  is  bringing  to  the  front  the 
only  possibility  of  escape  from  bondage 
for  the  Russian  people. 

Last  summer,  in  the  Paris  Steele, 
Yves  Guyot  pointed  to  the  hope  that 
the  war  might  result  in  local  autonomy 
for   various   parts  of    Russia  where   the 


prevailing  population  has  a  distinct 
language  and  religion  of  its  own.  M. 
Guyot's  idea  was  that  the  rights  of  the 
Finns  should  first  be  restored,  and  that 
Poland  should  be  given  an  administra- 
tion in  which  its  historic  language 
should  be  the  medium  ;  these  measures 
to  be  followed  by  similar  treatment  of 
other  districts.  Great  difficulties  must 
be  faced  in  any  such  development. 
Outside  of  Finland  probably  no  part  of 
the  empire  is  much  better  fitted  for 
self-government  than  the  worst  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics.  In  many 
districts  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  pre- 
dominant race  or  language,  and  even 
harder  to  protect  subordinate  peoples 
from  local  tyranny,  l^ut  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all  will  be  to  find  competent 
and  just  men  to  carry  out  such  a  policy. 
Nevertheless,  an  approach  to  this  clearly 
seems  to  be  Russia's  best  hope  for 
future  national  progress, 
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This  policy  will  almost  inevitably  in- 
volve a  constitution  and  local  represen- 
tation in  a  central  government,  even  if 
the  representation  be  only  by  a  delegate 
appointed  by  each  local  governor  merely 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  A  prime  neces- 
sity will  be  partial  freedom  of  the  press. 
Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky  already  seems 
to  be  doing  all  that  is  safe  in  this 
direction. 

Absolute  freedom  of  the  press  would 
be  dangerous  in  the  present  inflammable 
conditions,  with  a  population  unused  to 
self-restraint  of  any  kind.  But  this  great 
minister  is  trying  reason  instead  of  force, 
though  recently  he  has  had  to  suppress 
one  reactionary  paper  for  attacks  on 
himself,  and  a  radical  one  for  attack- 
ing the  Czar.  Early  in  November  there 
were  demonstrations  by  the  students  at 
Kazan  and  St.  Petersburg  that  ordinarily 
would  have  been  suppressed  by  Cossacks, 
but  an  appeal  to  reason  and  patriotism 
dispersed  both  without  trouble,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  the  demonstrators  broke 
up  with  a  laugh. 

Possibly  this  may  result  in  bring- 
ing into  cooperation  with  a  progres- 
sive minister  what  has  been  the 
most  explosive  element  in  the  country. 
They  can  hardly  be  depended  on  for 
steady  support,  but  every  possible  help 
will  be  necessary  to  throw  off  the 
universal  incompetent  corruption  which 
now  controls  almost  every  detail  of 
administration  in  Russia,  the  opposition 
now  being  headed  by  the  Church,  itself 
bitterly  opposed  to  religious  freedom. 
For  a  week  the  revolutionists  were 
awed  into  quiet  by  the  sight  of  the 
most  respected  men  in  the  nation 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
theZemstvos,  by  askingin  theirmemorial 
to  the  Czar  that  the  legislative  power 
be  granted  to  representatives  of  some 
kind. 

By  Russian  law,  an  agitation  for  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  is  a 
crime  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for 
life.      The    sudden    calm    which   came 


over  Russia  while  this  was  being  held 
in  the  balance,  together  with  the  re- 
spectful and  moderate  terms  in  which 
the  memorial  was  drawn,  ought  to 
make  a  great  impression  on  the  Czar, 
though  the  earnest  hopes  expressed 
therein  are  radical. 

Plainly  the  Czar  is  halting  between 
two  opinions.  On  the  one  hand,  Pobe- 
donostefif,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
the  representative  of  the  Church  in  the 
ministry,  succeeded  in  preventing  official 
sanction  for  this  meeting.  He  argued 
that  concession  cannot  stop  short  of  a 
constitution,  and  that  any  yielding 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  over- 
throw of  both  autocracy  and  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  was  allowed  to  tolerate  an 
unofficial  meetmg.  He  urged  that  to 
forbid  it  would  mean  inevitable  revolu- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  held  secretly 
if  forbidden. 

But  only  faint  hopes  are  anywhere 
expressed  that  the  Czar  will  do  more 
than  temporize,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  what  may  become  an  explosion. 
Here  is  a  great  opportunity,  if  it  could 
find  a  great  ruler  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  movement.  But  the 
Czar  is  a  vacillating  man  who  must  lean 
on  some  one  for  support.  The  imper- 
ial family,  together  with  most  of  the 
court  circle,  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
constitutional  government,  and  are 
likely  to  prevent  any  sufficient  conces- 
sions until  they  are  forced  by  some  rev- 
olutionary procedure.  The  numerous 
reports  of  resistance  to  enrollment  and 
other  disturbances  throughout  the  em- 
pire indicate  a  stir  of  hope  that  the 
bureaucracy  can  be  overthrown.  Rus- 
sia's debt  has  grown  so  great  that  relief 
from  this  burden  through  bankruptcy 
now  seems  probable.  On  the  whole, 
her  hope  for  the  future  seems  to  lie  in 
present  disaster. 


JV.  J 
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THE  CITY  OF  MOGOK 

Mogok  is  in  Upper  Burma,  fifty  miles  north  of  Mandalay.     The  site  of  the  city  was  once  a 
river-l)ed,  and  the  soil  is  rich  in  ruby-bearing  gravel. 


A  City  Built  on  Rubies 


THE  MARVELOUS   MINES   OF   MOGOK 


Far  away  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
earth  is  a  town  of  mushroom  growth, 
called  Mogok,  built  on  a  table-land  about 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  a  northern  Shan  State  of  Burma. 
It  has  but  one  industry,  the  recovery  of 
rubies  from  mud  and  sand.  You  may 
be  ever  so  hungry  or  thirsty,  the  first 
things  ofiEered  or  mentioned  to  you  are 
rubies.  No  matter  what  business  may 
have  brought  you  to  Mogok,  the  natives 
all  assume  you  are  there  for  rubies — 
rubies,  nothing  but  rubies.  Poor,  muddy 
little  bits  of  red  glassy-looking  stone 
they  appear.  Yet  men  have  left  home 
and  comforts,  wife  and  family,  and  wan- 
dered through  forest  and  mountain, 
suffering  untold  hardships  in  search  of 
them.  Crimes  of  the  deepest  and  crud- 
est nature  have  been  perpetrated  to 
obtain  them. 

It  is  said  that  a  king  would  be  rul- 
ing at  Mandalay  today  if  it  had  not 
been  for  rubies ;  and  Mogok  would  still 
have  been  an  obscure  village  with  a  few 
score  inhabitants  had  there  been  no 
rubies  in  the  vicinity,  whereas  now  there 
are  about  forty  thousand  people  of 
"  every  color  and  hue — the  Englishman, 
American,  the  Frenchman  and  German, 
the  Armenian,  pure  native,  and  Jew." 
Mogok  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  tourist's  track  that  few  venture 
there  who  are  not  on  business  bent, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transit  in 
Burma. 

Mogok  lies  slightly  to  the  northeast 
of  Mandalay,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  fifty  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  but 
it  takes  three  days  to  make  the  journey, 
and  two  nights  must  be  spent  at  rest- 
houses    along    the    way.     You   cannot 


**  hustle  the  East,"  as  we  discovered  to 
our  cost ;  but  as  competition  is  not  keen 
in  the  East,  time  is  not  the  essence  of 
the  contract  in  dealing  with  the  wily 
Oriental.  He  is  essentially  a  son  of 
rest,  and  trusts  to  finesse  and  bargain- 
ing, rather  than  to  cornering  the  market, 
to  make  his  profits.  Accordingly,  we 
took  things  as  they  came,  being  on  the 
lookout  for  the  unexpected,  which  in 
our  case  did  not  disappoint  us  as  we 
journeyed  to  the  ruby  fields. 

Fair  promise  of  gain  will  tempt  men 
to  go  anywhere  in  search  of  it.  Some  go 
to  burning  South  Africa  for  diamonds, 
and  others  to  frozen  Alaska  for  gold. 
Even  so  men  go  to  Burma  for  rubies. 
For  the  ruby  ranks  next  to  the  diamond 
among  precious  stones,  and  holds  a  pre- 
miership all  its  own  among  the  colored 
gems  with  which  men  and  women  love 
to  bedeck  themselves.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  many  should  search  for  a 
stone  that  is  a  brother  to  the  amethyst, 
the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz,  and  which 
not  infrequently  outranks  the  diamond 
in  value,  being,  in  fact,  the  gem  of  gems 
of  the  East.  A  flawless  five-carat  ruby 
will  bring  twice  as  much  as  a  diamond 
of  equal  weight,  while  a  ten-carat  ruby 
will  bring  three  times  as  much,  and 
cannot  be  bought  for  much  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Starting  from  Mandalay  on  an  Irra- 
waddy  steamer,  the  traveler  has  a  most 
pleasant  trip  up  the  river,  which  flows 
between  hills  clad  with  tropical  luxu- 
riance. Amidst  the  dense  vegetation 
can  be  seen  the  white  spires  of  the 
pagodas  and  the  seven-tier  roofs  of  the 
pyatthatts,  while  floating  down  on  the 
right  and  left  are  huge  timber  rafts  or 
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fishing  craft  with  curious  nets.  Here 
and  there  drifting  with  the  stream  may 
be  seen  the  native  laungo,  or  boat,  with 
nearly  all  its  crew  asleep.  The  stopping 
place  for  the  night  is  at  the  village  of 
Kauk-Maung,  and  a  pretty  scene  is 
afforded  by  the  crowd  on  the  bank 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 
In  the  throng  there  are  many  prettily 
dressed  girls  hawking  fruit  among  the 
passengers.  A  lot  of  apples,  pears,  and 
grapes  may  be  had  for  eightpence  ;  while 
plantains,  bananas,  and  other  fruit  may 
be  bought  for  a  half-penny  or  a  penny 
a  bunch.  The  steamer  starts  at  day- 
break and  steams  through  the  first 
defile,  reaching  Thabeikyng  in  time  for 
breakfast. 

Seizing  the  opportunity  while  break- 
fast was  being  prepared,  we  went  out  to 
arrange  for  ponies  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  promptly.  The  own- 
ers of  the  ponies  were  Chinamen,  and 
difficult  to  deal  with.  However,  having 
agreed  upon  a  price  for  the  trips,  and 
having  selected  three  good,  strong  pon- 
ies, we  went  in  to  breakfast  at  the 
government  rest-house.  When  about 
ready  to  start  we  saw  that  the  liveryman 
had  substituted  other  ponies  in  place  of 
the  ones  already  chosen.  The  poor, 
lean  beasts  looked  so  miserable  that  we. 
refused  to  have  them  at  any  price,  and 
went  off  to  another  stable.  On  our 
arrival  there  we  found  that  word  had 
been  sent  on  before  us,  and  the  propri- 
etor would  not  let  ponies;  and  so  it  was 
all  around. 

Plainly  our  party  had  been  boy- 
cotted. Appeal  was  made  to  the  local 
government  official,  who  in  a  few  min- 
utes obtained  three  fine  ponies  for  us 
from  a  Mohammedan.  The  Chinaman, 
on  learning  this,  came  and  offered  us 
ponies  and  mules  at  a  very  low  price. 
We  now  had  our  revenge,  and  refused 
his  offer.  It  was  a  lesson  to  them, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  benefit  to 
any  one  wishing  to  follow  us  on  this  trip. 

Hctwecn  Thabeikyng  and  Mogok 
there  are  three  or  four  rest-houses  ;  but 


no  provisions  can  be  obtained  at  any 
place  on  the  way,  and  a  stock  of  tinned 
food  is  advisable.  The  road  is  fairly 
good,  but  very  dusty.  It  rises  until  you 
reach  a  point  about  seventy-five  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  To  reach  this 
elevation  there  are  many  long  detours 
to  be  made  around  mountain  sides. 
There  are  short  cuts  which  obviate 
these,  but  the  climbs  and  the  falls  on 
the  short  cuts  are  so  sudden  that  some- 
times you  are  embracing  your  pony 
around  the  neck  with  your  legs ;  and 
the  ponies  fall  so  frequently  that,  how- 
ever well  you  may  pack  your  provisions, 
the  chances  are  that  when  you  open 
up  you  will  find  sardine  oil,  Swiss  milk, 
tinned  butter,  and  biscuits  all  mixed 
and  sticking  together  in  one  conglom- 
erate mass. 

There  is  also  more  danger  from  wild 
beasts  if  you  leave  the  road  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  tigers,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  bears,  leopards,  and  wild- 
cats are  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining 
forests.  In  fact,  we  passed  a  buffalo 
which  had  recently  been  killed  by  a 
tiger  near  the  village  of  Kauklabin,  and 
the  Shans  were  busy  securing  the  flesh 
which  the  tiger  had  not  devoured, 
to  take  it  home  and  eat  it.  We 
heard  later  of  one  man  who,  return- 
ing home  in  the  evening,  heard  of  the 
kill  and  went  out  to  get  some  scrapings 
from  the  bones  for  his  supper.  While 
in  the  act  of  securing  his  share  he  was 
pounced  upon  and  carried  off  by  the 
tiger,  which  no  doubt  had  returned  in 
hope  of  having  another  feed.  We  saw 
a  large  cow  elephant  with  her  calf,  and 
felt  a  little  bit  scared  until  we  had 
passed  her  safely.  She,  however,  did 
not  move,  but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
us  until  we  were  a  long  way  ahead. 
We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  a  great 
number  of  these  useful  beasts  were 
being  killed  in  this  region.  After  this 
scare  we  decided  to  keep  to  the  road 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  also  on 
the  return.  The  jungle  in  places  was 
alive    with     wild-fowl,     and     we    were 
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DREDGING  FOR  RUBIES 

Native  Burmese  miners  dredging  the  river-bed  for  ruby-bearing  gravel.     The  group  in  the 
foreground  is  searching  a  heap  of  dried  gravel. 
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THE  NATIVE  METHOD  OF  MINING 

Old  petroleum-tins,  bags  and  baskets  of  every  description,  attached  to  long  bamboo  poles, 

are  lowered  into  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  laden  with  earth  and 

gravel  taken  from  the  gem-bearing  strata. 


awakened  one  morning  by  as  many  as 
fifty  jungle-cocks  crowing  one  against 
the  other.  We  also  saw  European 
birds — the  magpie,  jay,  and  cuckoo. 
We  passed  for  miles  through  bowers  of 
creepers  and  bamboos,  some  of  which 
vied  with  the  huge  forests  in  trying  to 
reach  the  sky.  The  streams  and  rivulets 
were  almost  choked  with  ferns  and 
flowers,  while  the  orchids  hung  from  a 
thousand  branches. 

Arriving  at  Mogok  before  sunset  on 


the  third  day,  we  felt  well  repaid  for 
the  hardships  and  adventures  we  had 
encountered.  The  situation  of  the 
town  is  most  beautiful,  cradled  in  an 
amphitheater  of  lovely  hills.  With  bung- 
alows and  temples  dotted  here  and  there 
on  the  surrounding  slopes,  and  the  vege- 
tation abundant  and  luxurious,  the  whole 
made  quite  a  fairy  scene,  to  which  no 
camera-picture  could  do  proper  jus- 
tice. Perhaps  the  best  is  obtained 
from  a  position  looking  right  across  the 
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■;.   •  Stereograph  copyright,  IQ04,  by  Undertacod  &  Underwood 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  OF  MINING 

Here  the  miners  excavate  large  sections  of  the  gem-bearing  strata,  and  load  the  earth 

and    gravel   into   dump-carts   which   are    run    on    narrow-gage 

tracks  to  the  wash-house. 


town  toward  the  southwest.  From 
the  formation  of  the  plateau  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  a  comparatively  recent  date 
it  was  all  submerged.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  well  drained,  and  what  was 
once  a  wide  river-bed  is  now  the  town- 
site.  The  river  has  been  diverted  and 
its  waters  are  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
deep  canal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  whole 
town  is  built  upon  rubie^  The  precious 
earth  which  forms  this  foundation  is  of 


a  crystalline  limestone  formation,  con- 
taining numerous  veins  of  gem-bearing 
gravel.  Passing  right  into  the  town 
we  come  upon  open  spaces  where 
the  natives  are  busy  with  ancient 
lifts  and  instruments,  fetching  up  earth 
from  the  ruby  strata.  They  present 
an  odd  appearance,  stooping  and  squat- 
ting in  various  attitudes,  each  miner 
almost  hidden  from  view  by  an  enor- 
mous woven  straw-hat  of  conical  shape, 
that  puts  the  most  voluminous  Panama 


Stereograph  copyright,  IOO4,  hy  V nderiuo',d  (if  I   nJerwooJ 


11  If;  NATIVE  METHOD  OF  WASHING 

The  water  for  washing  the  ^em-laden  gravel  is  obtained  by  primitive  methods  from  a  nearby 
well.     It  is  poured  over  the  gravel,  washing  it  clean  of  refuse,  and  is  returned 
through  hollow  bamboo  poles  to  the  well  to  do  duty  again. 


Stereograph  copyr.ght,  1904,  by  Undervjood  &  Underwood 


WASHING-PLANT  OF  THE  BURMA  RUBY  MINING  COMPANY 

The  ruby-mud  is  placed  in  large  circular  tubs  where  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  comb-like 
separators  releases  the  gems  from  the  earth  and  refuse  that  cling  to  them. 
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THE   BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE 


Stereograph  copyright,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

NATIVES  CUTTING  AND  POLISHING  RUBIES 

The  work  of  cutting  and  polishing  rubies  is  done  in  little  shanties  quite  open  to  the 
street.      The  tools  are  of  primitive  construction,  but  the  results  obtained 

are  quite  remarkable. 


hat  quite  into  the  shade.  Indeed,  the 
hat  is  useful  not  only  as  a  sunshade, 
but  can  be  used  with  advantage  as  a 
receptacle  in  which  may  be  carried  the 
owner's  belongings,  or  the  results  of  his 
activity  or  luck,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  work. 

Old  petroleum-tins,  bags  and  baskets, 
and  a  few  bamboo  poles  make  up  the 
plant  for  a  native  ruby  mine.  When 
the  ruby-bearing  soil  is  recovered,  it 
is  taken  to  a  place  for  washing  digni- 


fied by  the  name  of  mill.  A  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  is  here  displayed,  and 
the  economical  use  of  water  is  worthy 
of  note,  the  situation  chosen  enabling 
the  miners  to  use  the  same  water  over 
and  over  again.  By  the  same  method  of 
lifts  as  used  at  the  mine  the  water  is 
thrown  back  and  rushes  down  again 
into  the  washing-pit.  In  some  cases 
the  water  is  conveyed  for  miles  through 
pipes  made  of  hollow  bamboos.  The 
washing-mill    consists   of  a  round   hole 
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Stereograph  copyrigh'. ,  J904,  by  UnderiuooJ  &  Uvdervjood 

A  RUBY  KING  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Race  suicide  is  not  the  rule  in  Burma.     The  natives  shown  in  the  picture  are  the  family  of  a 
**  Ruby  King,"  and  every  one  of  the  members  is  decked  with  chains  of  rubies. 
The  young  lady  wih  the  parasol  wears  $100,000  worth  of  gems. 


in  which  the  ruby-mud  is  placed;  and 
when  the  water  rushes  in  men  stir  the 
mixture  up,  until  only  clean  sand  and 
stones  are  left.  This  residuum  is  dis- 
tributed to  another  set  of  workers,  who 
sort  out  the  precious  stones. 

The  Burma  Ruby  Mining  Company 
has  a  monopoly  under  lease  from  the 
Indian  government,  with  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  it  must  grant  licenses  to 
all  natives  who  wish  to  mine  for  rubies. 
Consequently  there  are  rich  natives  who 


employ  the  above-mentioned  ancient 
methods  of  mining  at  the  present  day, 
working  side  by  side  with  the  great 
European  company.  This  company 
employs  a  force  of  about  thirty  Euro- 
peans, from  whom  no  one  need  fear  a 
hostile  reception. 

The  mills  separate  the  large  stones 
from  the  mud ;  and  by  an  ingenious 
mechanical  device  most  of  the  light  and 
small  stones  are  still  further  separated, 
leaving    the   rubies,   garnets,  sapphires, 


Sttreoeraph  copyright, 

A  RUBY  MARKET 


IQO4,  by  Undfrivood  &f  Underwood 


There  is  a  ruby  market  every  day,  and  once  every  week  a  public  auction  sale  is  held, 
dreds  of  the  precious  stones  change  hands  daily;  they  are  exhibited  on  brass 
trays,  and  are  closely  scrutinized  by  prospective  buyers. 


Hun- 
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and  heavy  stones  to  be  discharged  into 
a  special  room  where  only  Europeans 
are  employed,  and  where  all  the  larger 
rubies  are  sorted  out  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  The  material  is  then 
passed  on  to  another  room  where 
natives  sort  it  over,  picking  out  all 
stones  considered  of  value. 

After  all  this  is  done  the  residue 
is  sold  to  contractors,  to  be  distributed 
and  re-sorted  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  rubies,  garnets,  and  other 
valuable  stones  missed  by  the  previous 
sorters.  There  is  usually  an  enormous 
amount  of  refuse  all  round  the  mills — of 
which  there  are  several.  Among  this 
refuse  can  be  found  small  rubies,  chiefly 
those  sold  for  watchmaking  purposes, 
which  bring  about  two  shillings  per 
hundred.  Consequently,  hundreds  of 
natives  can  be  seen  daily  searching 
among  the  refuse  to  find  these  tiny 
stones. 

To  the  south  of  Mogok  is  a  fertile 
valley  and  river-bed.  It  is  a  most  pic- 
turesque place.  The  distant  mountains, 
the  wooded  hills,  the  cultivated  fields 
and  the  river  below,  the  swarms  of  ruby- 
hunters  dressed  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  make  a  charming  scene.  But 
what  struck  us  most  was  the  amount  of 
honor  and  honesty  displayed  by  these 
natives.  They  would  collect  their  sev- 
eral heaps  of  sand  from  the  rivulet,  and 
would  leave  their  tins  of  collected 
stones  with  their  umbrellas  and  hats 
all  unguarded  ;  and  no  one  would  touch 
them  or  intrude  into  another's  terri- 
tory. You  may  go  down  among  them, 
pick  up  their  tins,  and  examine  the 
contents  without  a  remonstrance  or  a 
word  of  any  kind  from  the  owner.  He 
would  probably  offer  to  sell  you  the 
contents,  but  that  would  be  all.  There 
is  apparently  no  lack  of  demand  for 
rubies ;  and  so,  week  in  and  week  out, 
thousands  are  seeking  for  these  small 
red  stones.  And  from  what  one  could 
see  all  around,  it  must  be  a  profitable 
occupation.  Once  every  week  the  rub- 
ies are   sold  at    auction,    when    nearly 


every  nationality  is  represented;  and  the 
demand  is  always  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. There  is  also  a  ruby  market  every 
day,  when  hundreds  of  these  stones 
change  hands.  The  market  seems  quite 
a  primitive  affair.  The  rubies  are  spread 
out  on  brass  trays  and  minutely  exam- 
ined. Previous  to  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Burma  the  king  claimed  all 
stones  over  a  certain  size,  and  of  course 
none  of  the  proper  size  were  to  be 
found.  If  they  were  found  by  natives, 
they  were  broken  up  into  regulation 
size  ;  if  by  Europeans,  they  were  kept 
secret.  And  so,  although  King  The- 
baw  had  agents  at  the  mines,  he  had  to 
reduce  his  regulation  size  or  get  none. 

The  value  of  the  ruby  is  not  apparent 
until  one  has  visited  the  cutting-works. 
There  are  no  large  cutting-factories. 
All  the  work  is  done  in  little  shanties 
quite  open  to  the  street.  Here  could 
be  seen  men  busy  with  these  dirty  little 
bits  of  stone.  Not  a  finished  stone 
could  be  seen  anywhere.  When  we 
asked  to  see  some,  one  of  the  men 
untied  from  his  waist-cloth  a  bag  and 
emptied  its  contents  before  us.  Rubies, 
moonstones,  sapphires,  garnets,  and  cats- 
eyes  rolled  out  all  in  a  mass,  for  which 
he  asked  quite  a  little  fortune.  They 
were  brilliant  beyond  description. 
Though  the  method  of  facing  was 
crude,  the  result  was  truly  marvelous. 
We  were  introduced  to  a  very  rich 
native  miner,  called  the  '*Ruby  King," 
and  took  a  photograph  of  him  and  his 
family.  One  of  his  daughters  was  wear- 
ing about  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  jewels  at  the  time. 

The  custom  of  wearing  jewels  prevails 
among  almost  all  classes  of  natives. 
If  a  man  becomes  rich  he  must  build  a 
pagoda,  temple,  or  monastery;  and  a  large 
number  of  these  are  now  being  built  at 
Mogok,  showing  the  wealth  to  be  ob- 
tained from  rubies.  On  every  hill — 
north,  east,  south  and  west — are  pa- 
godas. The  building  of  these  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  the  greatest  good-luck 
to  the  pious  builder. 
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A  Vindication  of  American  Art 

THE  RECENT  COMPARATIVE   EXHIBITION    IN   NEW  YORK 


The  Comparative  Exhibition  of  Na- 
tive and  Foreign  Art,  which  was  held 
recently  in  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  newly 
incorporated  Society  of  Art  Collectors, 
afiforded  the  public  for  the  first  time  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  estimate  the 
relative  merits  of  American  and  foreign 
paintings. 

While  foreign  celebrities  have  found 
a  ready  welcome  and  splendid  patronage 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  own 
painters  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
appreciation  largely  in  other  lands.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  leading 
American  picture-dealers  handle  almost 
exclusively  the  works  of  foreign  artists, 
and  the  reason  for  it  lies  not  so  much 
in  their  disinclination  to  exploit  Ameri- 
can work  as  in  the  greater  demand  for 
that  from  abroad. 

This  is  the  condition  which  for  the 
past  few  years  has  confronted  our  Amer- 
ican artists,  and  for  which  as  a  curative 
measure  the  Society  of  Art  Collectors 
instituted  the  so-called  deadly  parallel. 
It  was  a  bold  project,  and  one  which 
less  well  handled  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  rather  than  benefi- 
cent results.  The  premise  of  its  insti- 
tutors  was,  however,  that  the  difficulty 
was  not  so  much  from  indifference  as 
from  inadequate  information ;  and  thus 
they  wisely  aimed  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Up  to  1876  American  art  developed 
slowly;  and  then  when  its  growth 
became  more  rapid  it  was  overshadowed, 
if  not  totally  eclipsed,  by  the  uprising  of 
the  Barbizon  and  Dutch  schools.  Then, 
too,  until  recent  years  the  majority  of 
our  art  students  got  their  academic 
instruction  abroad,  and  supposedly  they 


brought  back  with  them,  to  this  country 
foreign  ideals  and  traditions.  It  is  not 
altogether  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
existence  of  an  American  school  has  up 
to  now  passed  without  notice,  and  that 
American  productions  have  failed  to 
receive  proper  appreciation. 

Early  last  summer  Mr.  William  T. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Frederic  Bonner  began 
the  difficult  task  allotted  to  them  of 
selecting,  respectively,  one  hundred 
American  and  foreign  paintings  to  be 
hung  indiscriminately  in  this  exhibition. 
Art  collectors  and  dealers  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme,  and  when  the  doors  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Galleries  were  open,  on  November 
15,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  most 
notable  collections  ever  shown  in  this 
country  had  been  brought  together. 
There  were  omissions  of  certain  great 
men  whose  names  might  well  have 
been  included ;  but  an  exhaustive  dis- 
play was  not  attempted,  and  there  were 
no  less  notable  American  than  foreign 
absentees. 

In  every  respect  the  comparison  was 
made  with  manifest  fairness;  the  best 
was  matched  with  the  best  ;  each  group 
was  thoroughly  representative,  and  every 
canvas  was  placed  to  the  utmost 
advantage. 

Passing  to  a  somewhat  intimate 
scrutiny  of  the  exhibits  the  similarity  in 
the  work  of  certain  well-known  painters 
was  to  be  noted  with  interest.  There 
were,  for  example,  in  close  proximity 
on  one  wall  a  Corot,  a  Wyant,  a 
Daubigny,  and  a  Murphy  which  were 
not  unlike  in  quality  of  tone,  and  which 
measured  well  up  to  the  same  standard. 
There  was,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
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Blakelock  very  similar  in  warm,  luscious 
color  to  a  noteworthy  Monticelli,  and  a 
Gedney  Bunce  comparable  with  a  rep- 
resentative canvas  by  Turner.  A  land- 
scape by  Robert  C.  Minor  offset  to 
advantage  one  by  Dupre  ;  a  painting  by 
Childe  Hassam,  one  by  Monet ;  and  in 
the  work  of  Horatio  Walker  the  Dutch 


beautiful ;  an  exceptionally  fine  Fro- 
mentin,  The  Falconer,  loaned  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Untermyer;  and  a  peculiarly 
interesting  Diaz,  Les  Bohemiens,  loaned 
by  M.  Durand-Ruel.  Delacroix  was  rep- 
resented by  his  famous  painting  of  Christ 
on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  loaned  by  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  as  well  as  by  a  pic- 


LES  BOHEMIENS 


BY    NARCISSE-VIRGILE    DIAZ 


painter  Mauve  found  a  worthy  rival. 
But  a  still  better  idea  of  the  exhibition 
can  be  had  by  examination  of  the  sep- 
arate collections.  Numbered  with  the 
foreign  works  were  a  wonderfully 
charming  Millet,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Codman  Potter,  entitled  The  Gleaners — 
not  unlike  his  more  famous  and  familiar 
painting  of  the  same  name,  and  equally 


COLLECTION   OF   M.    DURAND-RUEL 


ture  of  a  wounded  tiger,  and  four  allegor- 
ical paintings  of  the  Seasons.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  was  represented  by  his  child- 
study  called  Nature;  Troyon,  among 
other  examples,  by  his  portrait  of  George 
Sands;  Thomas  Couture  by  his  famous 
Le  Petit  Gill;  and  Isabey  by  his  scarcely 
less  well-known  Francis  I,  King  of  France. 
There  were  five  Corots,  six  Daubignys, 
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and  two  Decamps.  The  Dutch  school 
was  admirably  represented  by  a  number 
of  genres  by  Israels  and  Neuhuys, 
animal  paintings  and  landscapes  by 
Mauve  and  Maris,  and  coast  pictures 
by  Jakob  Maris  and  Jan  Weissenbruch. 
The  French  impressionists  also  made  a 
good  showing,  appearing  more  sane  and 
less  extreme  than  usual. 

Turning  to  the  American  paintings 
there  was  a  notable  group  by  Inness, 
the  pioneer  of  true  American  art ;  and 
one  by  Whistler,  the  most  world-famous 
and  un-American  of  all  our  native 
painters.  There  were  several  strong 
and  impressive  landscapes  by  Homer 
Martin  ;  some  gentle,  appealing  ones  by 
Wyant,  among  them  his  exquisite  Con- 
necticut Valley;  and  a  number,  slightly 
impressionistic  but  delightfully  tentative, 
by  J.  Francis  Murphy.  La  Farge  was 
represented  by  his  celebrated  painting, 
owned  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Visit  of  Nico- 
demus  to  Christ,  by  a  decorative  female 
figure  typifying  Autumn,  and  by  a  large, 
masterly  landscape.  William  M.  Chase 
showed  a  still-life  group,  most  skil- 
fully rendered.  Winslow  Homer  had  to 
his  credit  four  powerful  productions — his 
AlVs  Well,  of  the  Boston  Museum,  his 
dramatic  picture  of  heroic  rescue.  The 
Undertow,  and  two  magnificent  marines. 
Two  of  Theodore  Robinson's  canvases 
were  shown,  a  picture  of  a  girl  sitting 
on  the  end  of  a  country  bridge,  and  a 
view  of  Twachtman's  house  in  winter 
which  showed  brilliant  handling;  while 
Twachtman  himself  was  represented  by 
two  out-of-door  paintings.  Most  nota- 
ble besides  these  were  George  Fuller's 
poetical  portrait  of  Winifred  Dysart  ; 
Abbott  Thayer's  Caritas,  and  J  Virgin 
Enthroned ;  Thomas  Dewing's  exqui- 
site pastoral.  Summer ;  William  Morris 
Hunt's  pre-Raphaelite  painting  of  The 
Bathers;  a  group  of  very  decorative 
landscapes  by  Blakelock ;  and  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  nude,  The  Rejection,  by 
Benjamin  R.  Fitz. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  good  representation 
and  an  excellent  showing.    There  were 


evenness  of  merit  and  diversity  of 
method  ;  individuality  of  vision,  but 
singleness  of  purpose  ;  many  schools, 
but  one  standard. 

Looking  back  over  the  native  section 
it  was  the  subtlety  of  Whistler,  the 
force  of  Homer,  the  versatility  of  La 
Farge,  the  restraint  of  Martin,  the 
veracity  of  Inness,  and  the  sentiment 
of  Fuller  which  became  impressive. 
These  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
the  component  parts  of  what  today  is 
reckoned  as  the  American  school  of  art. 

Taken  collectively  and  comparatively, 
the  French  paintings  excelled  in  pic- 
torial effect ;  they  were  directly  the 
more  alluring  and  impressive.  But  in 
qualities  of  truth  and  feeling  our  own 
and  the  Dutch  painters  were  richer  and 
more  profound.  There  were  almost 
no  portraits  ;  and  in  figure-painting, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  our  native 
artists  fell  below  those  of  the  Lowland 
school.  In  landscape  transcription, 
however,  they  stood  preeminent. 
Masterly  as  were  the  works  of  the 
Barbizon  painters,  beside  the  American 
canvases  they  seemed  superficial. 

A  picture,  if  it  be  a  great  work  of 
art,  must  not  merely  reproduce  nature, 
but  rather  sympathetically  interpret  it. 
It  must  have  more  than  a  superficial 
significance,  and  a  charm  more  potent 
than  the  sum  of  its  virtues.  And  this, 
it  would  seem,  our  native  painters  have 
realized.  Their  works  have  a  ring  of 
genuineness,  an  appearance  of  truth ; 
and  have  been  painted  apparently  for 
art's  sake  with  sincere  emotion,  tem- 
pered by  sound  ideals  and  good  judg- 
ment. They  are  big  in  motive  and 
true  in  feeHng.  This  the  Comparative 
Exhibition  most  admirably  set  forth ; 
and  if  it  has  established  this  one  fact,  it 
has  to  a  great  degree  realized  its  pro- 
jectors' purpose,  and  won  for  itself  the 
right  to  the  title  *'  epoch-making." 
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THE  HUMBLER  LIFE  OF  PARIS 

4s   PORTRAYED   BY  TANOUX  AND  MOREAU 

The  four  color  reproductions  in  tliis  issue  represent 
two  distinguished  Frencli  artists  of  our  day.  The  Con- 
cierge, which  appears  as  the  frontispiece,  is  a  typical 
work  of  Tanoux,  who  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter  of  the  simple,  homely  life  of  Paris. 
The  three  paintings  of  Chocarne  Moreau,  The  Biter 
Bit,  The  Gourmet,  and  A  Moment  of  Suspense,  show  this 
painter  at  his  best  in  portraying  the  Parisian  chimney- 
sweep. The  shrewd,  light-hearted  gamin  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  Moreau,  and  he  is  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ter of  this  type  among  modern  painters.  All  these 
reproductions  are  made  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Felix  Isman,  from  the  originals  in  his  collectiono 
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THE  BITER  BIT 

BY   CHOCARNE   MOREAU 


"  The  Library  Piiblishimi  (.owpany 
COLLECTION   OF   MR.    FELIX    ISMAN 
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AN  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS 


BY  W.  N.  JENNINGS 


m- 


Since  Pelee's  awful  outburst  a  few 
years  ago  Vesuvius  has  had  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Shortly  before  our  visit, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  the  little  rail- 
way station  at  the  top  of  the  funicular 
railway  had  stood  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  way  of  a  crimson  lava  flow. 
The  station  evaporated,  and  for  quite  a 
distance  the  road-bed  melted  like  butter 
in  the  sun.  Again,  last  fall,  lava  flow- 
ing from  the  crater  has  melted  the 
metal  of  the  railway,  destroyed  the 
upper  station,  and  burned  the  wooden 
huts  in  which  the  guides  live.  All  veg- 
etation within  a  radius  of  one  mile  of 
the  crater  has  disappeared.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  observatory  reported  recently 
that  between  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  his 
instruments  registered  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  violent 
explosions,  and  that  one  stone  thrown 
out  weighed  about  two  tons. 

From  the  balcony  of  our  hotel  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Naples  we  had 
watched  for  some  time  a  thin  wreath 
of  black  smoke  lazily  curling  above 
the    crest    of    the    volcano,    when    our 

8 


attention  was  arrested  by  the  succes- 
sive appearance,  at  short  intervals,  of 
great  snowy  clouds,  throbbing  like  puffs 
of  steam  from  the  throat  of  a  locomo- 
tive. Desiring  to  see  an  active  volcano 
at  close  range,  we  decided  to  visit  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  without  delay. 

In  the  clear  Italian  atmosphere  dis- 
tance is  decidedly  deceptive.  We  judged 
that  a  half-hour's  walk  would  bring  us 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  in 
reality  it  was  a  carriage  ride  of  about 
two  hours'  duration.  While  the  horses 
toiled  up  a  steep  hill  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  peripatetic  Italian  band,  and 
treated  to  Verdi's  finest  selections,  as 
well  as  ff'^ay  Down  Upon  the  Swanee 
River  and  God  Save  the  King.  An 
electric  trolley  road  extends  from  the 
foot  of  the  volcano  to  a  point  near  the 
summit,  negotiating  some  remarkable 
curves  and  wonderfully  steep  grades. 
Half-way  up  the  mountain  the  Neapol- 
itan peasants  have,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  coaxed  a  bare,  sun-baked  tract 
of  lava-dust  to  yield  a  plentiful  crop  of 
cool,  delicious  grapes. 

To    reach    the    crater    by    the    old- 
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Photograph  by  //'.  X.  Jennings 


Copyright,  1904,  by  C.  H.  Graves 


CLIMBING  MOUNT  VESUVIUS 

After  leaving  the  funicular  railway  the  climb  is  made  on  foot  up  a  difficult  and  dangerous 

trail.     On   rudely  built  chairs   the  guides  carry  women  who   are 

venturesome  enough  to  attempt  the  ascent. 


fashioned  method  is  no  easy  task.  It 
is  a  two-hours',  climb  under  a  blazing 
sun,  zigzafijf^ing  over  the  slippery,  yield- 
ing cinder-dust.  More  fortunate  were 
the  ladies  of  our  party,  as  seated  in 
comfortable  chairs  they  were  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  muscular 
porters.  Presently  the  effect  of  the 
great  altitude  became  apparent   in   the 


rapid  working  of  our  lungs.  We  felt 
the  warm  breath  of  Vesuvius,  and  at 
last  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  crater. 
It  is  truly  a  terrible  sensation  to  stand 
amid  flashing  flames,  hissing  steam- 
clouds,  sudden  explosions,  and  the 
belch  of  molten  lava. 

As  the  wind  was  blowing  toward  us 
and   the    steam    shut    oft    any   possible 
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chance  of  getting  good  snap-shots,  two 
of  us  bribed  the  guide  to  take  us  out  of 
bounds,  over  the  hot  ground  to  a  point 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  crater. 
At  several  places  we  jumped  across 
great  cracks  in  the  lava  from  which 
issued  steam  at  high  pressure,  while 
every  now  and  then  the  surface  was 
quite  soft,  like  asphalt  under  the  mid- 
summer sun  ;  and  a  cold  chill  played  up 
and  down  our  spines  at  the  thought  of 
a  lava  bath.  The  guide  pointed  out  to 
us  the  cold,  dead,  gloomy  crater  from 
which  came  the  eruption  that  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  At  each 
step  the  growling  of  the  volcano  grew 
louder.  The  air  was  filled  with  falling 
ashes.  We  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  column  of  smoke — terrified,  yet 
fascinated — seeking  the  source  of  a 
steady  puffing  steam-cloud  and  the 
cause  of  the  intermittent  ruddy  glow 
on  the  column  of  smoke.  A  few  steps 
down  a  crevasse  brought  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  a  huge,  seething  cauldron, 
with  a  diameter  of  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a   mile.     Explosion    followed    explosion 


at  frequent  intervals,  accompanied  by 
bursts  of  flame  and  billows  of  steam. 
We  were  startled  by  the  awful  spectacle. 
A  sudden  change  of  the  wind  flung  the 
hot,  sulphurous  breath  of  Vesuvius  full 
in  our  faces,  leaving  us  gasping,  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  and  half-blinded. 

Back,  back!"  shouted  the  guide. 
"  It  is  not  safe.    You  must  come  back." 

We  pleaded  for  just  one  more  snap- 
shot. The  shutter  clicked  until  the 
roll  of  film  was  all  exposed,  after  which 
we  retreated  under  fire,  breathing  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  when  we  again 
stood  on  safe,  solid,  cold  ground. 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  west 
wall  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius — the  point 
from  which  we  made  our  photographs — 
has  been  torn  away  by  repeated  power- 
ful explosions,  and  a  river  of  lava  is 
flowing  into  the  valley.  The  great 
lake  of  lava,  nearly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, is  now  overflowing  its  rim, 
and  at  any  moment  we  may  hear  of 
another  outburst  and  the  destruction 
of  villages  now  nestling  in  the  shadow 
of  the  awakening  volcano. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  CRATER  OF  TAAL 


BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 


Steaming  up  the  coast  of  Luzon,  from 
Albi  to  Manila,  the  traveler  sees  two 
extremes  of  nature's  efforts  in  volcano 
construction.  Towering  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  Albi  is  Myone — beauti- 
ful Myone;  no  foot-hills,  no  irregularities, 
no  alternate  ash  and  lava,  pumice  and 
gullies — a  perfect  cone  from  every  side. 
The  base  of  Myone  is  washed  by  the 
ocean;  the  summit,  like  a  needle-point 
till  the  glass  brings  it  nearer,  through 
the  heat  of  midday  is  crowned  with  its 
cloud  of  smoke.  But  from  twilight  till 
dawn  it  rises  clean-cut,  with  a  narrow 
line  of  white  straight  up  from  the  peak 
till  it   is   lost   in   the  upper  air.     Even 


eighty  miles  away  we  are  still  watching 
Myone,  with  its  graceful  inward  curve 
marking  its  volcanic  nature. 

And  then,  Taal — great,  little  Taal ! 
Nature  is  not  often  humorous.  Of  all 
things,  her  volcanoes  are  stern  realities. 
Taal  is  all  of  that,  and  more.  As  a 
vindictive  fury  Taal  has  a  record  which 
makes  Vesuvius  and  the  destroyer  of 
Martinique  seem  merciful.  Neverthe- 
less,as  seen  today,  especially  after  Myone, 
Taal  strikes  one  as  a  gigantic  joke. 

Looking  from  the  deck  as  we  went 
northward  through  the  beautiful  inland 
sea  of  the  Philippines ;  looking  across 
the  deep  twin  cuts,  Taal  and  Batangas 
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bays,  It  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  a 
mud-turtle  wallowing  among  the  hills, 
kicking  up  a  great  cloud  of  dust  which, 
having  no  peak  of  its  own  to  cling 
about,  drifts  with  the  wind  to  its  near- 
est neighbor-mountain,  and  settles  there. 
A  sense  of  something  sublimely  lium- 
orous  envelops  it  all. 

j\ly  Fourth    of  July   celebration  last 
summer    was    a    visit    to    Taal.       We 


blackest  chimney-sweep  of  Old  England. 
We  gained  the  brink  of  the  huge  crater 
and  stood  huddled  together,  looking 
down,  in  the  awe  which  makes  one 
dumb. 

Taal  rises  in  the  center  of  a  large 
lake — a  lake  only  four  miles  from  the 
ocean.  It  is  stark  alone  m  the  lake  ; 
even  fish  shun  the  sulphur-impregnated 
water.     Then,  upon  an  enormous  base, 


THE  WONDERFUL  CRATER  OF  TAAL 

In  the  basin  of  the  crater,  two  miles  across,  there  are  five  lakes  of  different  colors. 
The  walls  of  the  crater  are  only  nine  hundred  feet  high. 


camped  where  ashes  fell  upon  our  tent  ; 
we  slept  where  the  air  shook  with  deep 
vibrations,  where  the  ground  trembled 
with  intermittent  explosions,  where  the 
sky  glowed  red  by  reason  of  the  flashes 
down  in  the  crater — as  when  the  fire-box 
door  of  the  night  express  is  opened  for 
coaling.  We  climbed  its  slippery  sides, 
nearly  knee-deep  in  the  white  sticky 
mud,  photographing  where  sulphur 
fumes  destroyed  more  than  half  of  the 
films  and  almost  destroyed  the  lens. 
The  belched  and  wind-blown  soot  made 
us    blacker  from  head  to  f(K)t    than  the 


Taal  rises  only  nine  hundred  feet.  It- 
is  now  the  lowest  volcano  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  was  much  higher  once — as  high 
as  a  mountain  with  such  a  beginning 
ought  to  be.  But,  in  an  hour  of  uncon- 
trollable fury, Taal  blew  ofl[  its  whole  top, 
sending  all  but  tlie  nine  hundred  feet  of 
base  in  every  direction.  The  result  is 
a  gigantic  crater — one  of  the  largest 
in  the  workl  —  where,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  one  looks 
across  a  seething  gulf  almost,  if  not 
(pn'te,  two  miles  in  diameter. 

Deep  down  is  the  present  very  active 


Photograph  by  W .  N.  Jennings 


Copyright,  1904,  by  C.  H.  Graves 


IN  THE  CRATER  OF  VESUVIUS 


The  entire  west  wall  of  the  crater,  from  which  this  unusual  photograph  was 
taken,  has  recently  been  blown  away. 
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crater  incessantly  thundering,  belching 
tons  of  rock  and  hot  mud  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  air,  while  its  volumes  of 
steam,  even  in  broad  day,  are  brilliant 
with  flashes  of  light  and  the  red  glow 
of  the  fires  beneath.  Nearer  the  center 
of  the  basin  is  another  sub-crater  from 
which  issues  only  a  great  volume  of 
smoke,  while  high  up  on  the  surround- 


larger,  and  in  several  places  boils  fur- 
iously. One  is  a  clear,  pale  green. 
One  is  a  dark  blue,  cold  as  ice.  And 
the  other  is  a  light  blue,  constantly 
emitting  little  tongues  of  sulphur  flame 
and  smoke. 

Between  the  lakes  there  are  wide 
stretches  of  apparently  solid  ground. 
Being  anxious  for  nearer   views,  on  our 


TAAL  DURING  A  QUIET  INTERVAL 
The  "  blue"  lake,  at  the  left,  constantly  shoots  forth  little  tongues  of  sulphur  flame  and  smoke. 


ing  wall — the  highest  point  of  the  shell 
of  the  old  mountain  left  after  the  ex- 
plosion— there  is  an  interesting  little 
crater  sending  up  frequently  its  tiny 
finger  of  white. 

Down  in  the  basin  surrounding  the 
two  beds  there  are  five  lakes — no  two 
of  them  of  the  same  color  or  tempera- 
ture. One  is  yellow-red,  like  dull  brick 
dust — a  sluggish  pool  of  rusty  rain-water. 
Another   a  rather  muddy  green,  is  much 


last  morning  we  climbed  down  inside 
to  the  lower  levels  of  the  basin,  and 
wandered  nearer  to  the  great  mud 
blast  till  two  of  us  went  through  a  thin 
upper  crust  without  warning.  It  was 
very  warm  underneath,  even  for  the  one 
who  had  on  thick  shoes  and  leather 
leggings.  The  other  was  a  native, 
naked  below  the  knees.  He  came  out 
with  badly  scalded  legs.  It  was  Taal's 
last  little  joke,  by  way  of  farewell. 


Stertograph  copyright,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

ON  THE  VERY  EDGE  OF  THE  CRATER 
Gazing  through  dense  sulphurous  vapors  into  the  frightful  depths  of  Aso-San,  Japan. 


Stereograph  (opyrti^iit,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

ERUPTION  OF  MOKUAWEOWEO,  HAWAII 

In  a  recent  eruption  this  volcano  was  in  constant  action  for  several  weeks.     Thousands 
of  tons  of  stone  and  lava  were  scattered  over  the  surrounding  country. 


Stereograph  copyright,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

MONT  PELEE  IN  ACTION 

This  picture  portrays  the  tremendous  force  and  awful  grandeur  of  the. 
great  eruption  of  June,   1902. 


Stercograpti  ctpyrtght.  IQ04    by  U nderwood  O  U nJerwood 

IN  THE  CRATER  OF  KILAUEA,  HAWAII 

A  deep  gorge  in  the  crater  of  the  volcano.      The  crater  measures  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  while  the  volcano  Is  four  thousand  feet  high. 


Stereograph  copyright,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  LAKE  OF  FIRE 

This  remarkable  molten  lake  lies  deep  down  in  the  crater  of  Kilauea.     The  camera  was 
tilted  over  the  edge  of  the  crater  to  photograph  the  lake. 


Stereograph  (Opyrij^hi,  IQO.I,  b)  Underwood  ^  Underwood 

JAPAN'S  LARGEST  ACTIVE   VOLCANO 

This  is  a  view  of  Asama-Yama,  enveloped  in   sulphurous  steam-clouds.     The  volcano 
rises  over  eight  thousand  feet  into  the  air. 


Stereograph  copyright,  IQ04,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A  SUDDEN  ERUPTION  OF  ASAMA-YAMA 

This  view  was  taken  during  a  very  violent  and  unexpected  explosion  in  which  a 
tremendous  mass  of  rocks  was  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air. 
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The  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    AMERICAN  INVADERS 

BY  STANLEY  K.  HORNBECK,  RHODES  SCHOLAR  FROM  COLORADO 


On  the  twenty-seventh  of  September 
thirty-five  American  students  set  sail 
from  Boston — bound  for  Liverpool  and 
thence  for  Oxford.  They  were  the 
"Rhodes Scholars."  Each  of  them  came 
from  "somewhere  else";  each  repre- 
sented a  dififerent  State  or  Territory  in 
the  Union.  The  educational  plan 
which  brought  them  together  and  sent 
them  over  sea  to  meet  similar  parties 
from  other  countries  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  past  two 
years — and  now  that  they  have  reached 
England  their  advent  has  occasioned 
extensive  notice. 

Their  invasion  of  England  is  due  to 
the  high  ideals  and  far-sighted  wisdom 
of  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman  who 
some  thirty-two  years  ago  went  "up" 
to  Oxford  and  entered  Oriel  College. 
His  college  life  extended  over  a  period 
of  nine  years — much  time  being  spent 
in  South  Africa  even  while  he  was 
reading  for  his  degree.  When  "  Rhodes 
of  Oriel  "  died,  twenty-one  years  after, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1902,  he  left  a 
name,  a  fortune — and  a  will. 

Believing  thoroughly  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  in  English 
institutions  and  Oxford  education,  Mr. 
Rhodes  determined  to  bring  together 
student  representatives  from  the  English- 
speaking  states,  that  they  may  meet  on 
a  common  ground,  that  they  may  learn 
England,  and  that  England  may  learn 
of  them.  By  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
ten  million  dollars  of  the  fortune  which 
he  left  were  set  aside  for  the  endowing 
of  nearly  two  hundred  scholarships  at 
Oxford  University,   fifteen  of  them  for 


Germans,  seventy-eight  for  English 
Colonials,  and  ninety-six  for  Americans 
from  the  United  States.  According  to 
this  arrangement  one  man  is  appointed 
from  each  State  and  Territory  in  1904, 
another  from  each  in  1905,  the  third 
year  there  are  no  appointments;  and 
then,  beginning  with  1907,  the  system 
will  repeat  itself.  Each  scholarship  has 
an  annual  value  of  $1500,  and  extends 
over  three  years. 

After  a  preliminary  examination,  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
applicants  were  returned  as  satisfactory 
to  the  committees  in  the  dififerent 
States,  who  then  made  the  final  choice 
from  among  those  eligible  —  basing  their 
decisions  upon  the  men's  literary  and 
physical  abilities  and  their  moral  char- 
acter. The  judges  were  asked  to  follow 
closely  the  suggestions  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Rhodes,  as  far  as  possible.  They 
were  further  left  free  to  ask  such 
questions  and  impose  such  tests  as  might 
be  helpful  in  making  a  choice.  Many 
committees  asked  for  a  complete  schol- 
astic record  of  the  candidates  ;  and  these 
were  found  very  useful,  inasmuch  as  the 
Trustees  asked  that  full  credentials, 
educational  history,  and  a  statement  as 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  be  sent  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  every  State  sent  a  man,  so  that 
forty-three     appointments    were    made. 

From  these  forty-three,  then,  came 
the  party  which  met  on  the  wharf  in 
Boston.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
typical    college    men.      They    averaged 
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about  twenty-two  years,  and  might  be 
said  to  average  an  A.  B.  degree;  for, 
while  some  four  or  five  were  undergrad- 
uates, nearly  all  held  their  parchments, 
and  six,  I  believe,  had  Master's  degrees. 
Many  —  the  majority — were  fraternity 
men,  while  a  considerable  number  wore 
the  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Their 
ambitions  lay  toward  law,  history,  and 
literature ;  a  few  wanted  classics,  some 
modern  languages.  There  was  an  eager 
expectancy,  a  desire  to  see  and  to  learn 
and  to  feel.  This  was  no  voyage  over 
an  unknown  sea  to  an  unknown  land  ; 
and  yet  there  was  all  the  anticipation 
which  precedes  discovery. 

The  party  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
morning  of  October  5,  and  within  an 
hour  all  were  ofif  for  Oxford.  There 
was  much  to  see  and  much  to  arrange 
in  the  week  before  term.  The  Ameri- 
can began  observing,  but  he  was  in 
turn  observed.  The  London  Express 
the  next  morning  remarked  the  arrival 
of  the  party,  and  went  on  to  say : 
"All  are  young,  all  are  scholars,  all  are 
athletes  [it  should  have  said  athletic], 
but  they  are  very  American.  Eager,  sal- 
low [Mr.  Rhodes  Scholar  objects  to  this 
adjective],  brimming  over  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  dressed  in  the  free-and-easy 
style  affected  by  the  American  student, 
they  are  likely  to  cause  a  decided  stir  in 
the  select  circles  of  the  University  on 
the  Isis.  It  will  be  long  before  they 
attain  to  the  Oxford  manner.  So  pro- 
nounced 4s  their  nasal  twang  that  their 
prospects  of  rising  to  the  Oxford  drawl 
are  poor.  These  difficulties  have,  how- 
ever, no  terrors  for  the  thirty-five.  They 
have  other  views." 

That  '*  nasal  twang"  by  which  the 
Express  characterizes  the  American  is, 
I  take  it,  merely  the  hard  and  square 
enunciation  of  his  vowels  with  which 
the  American  expels  his  words.  The 
Englishman  talks  with  his  lips  scarcely:;' 
apart,  with  very  little  motion  of  tongue 
or  lips,  and  with  very  little  empha- 
sis or  speed.      In   consequence  he  gets. 

his  soft,  subdued  "drawl."  The  low 
9 


tone  of  the  English  conversation  is.  very 
noticeable,  but  the  absence  of  noise 
and  the  subdued  tone  in  giving  direc- 
tions and  coaching  on  the  field  and  on 
the  river  are  still  more  of  a  surprise  to 
the  Americans. 

The  sober  Daily  Telegraph  was  moved 
to  gentle  raillery,  and  remarked  editor- 
ially :  *  The  ordinary  undergraduate  is  a 
little  astonished  to  find  that  the  Scholars 
are  much  like  other  Freshmen,  instead 
of  being  distinguished,  as  he  hoped,  by 
the  strangeness  of  their  attire,  the  un- 
conventionality  of  their  manners,  and  a 
profusion  of  hirsute  adornment  in  the 
shape  of  beards.  It  would  have  added 
much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  Oxford 
if  these  Parthians,  Medes  and  Elamites, 
and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  had  ar- 
rived, let  us  say,  like  red  Indians  or 
Basutos  or  flat-footed  Hollanders." 
Doubtless  !  It  is  said  that  the  German 
is,  in  his  turn,  surprised  to  find  the 
Englishman  no  such  barbarian  as  his 
Teutonic  imagination  had  pictured  him. 

A  big  American  youth  going  up 
"The  High"  in  a  hat  was  sure  to 
attract  attention.  That  ''  hat  "  was 
the  first  sign  of  the  foreigner,  and  really 
there  was  a  wonderful  variety.  Nearly 
every  fellow  had  a  different  style ;  the 
whole  array  quite  amused  Oxford  ;  and 
when  the  Colonials  and  the  Germans 
came  there  was  a  ncwcollect'on.  But 
it  did  not  last  long.  In  a  very  few  hours 
every  hat  had  disappeared,  and  the 
shopkeepers  had  felt  and  met  an  un- 
usual demand  for  the  conventional  soft 
cap.  The  last  of  the  "  hat  "  proposition 
has  just  come  up  from  London,  for  they 
do  ass^rfe  that  one  of  the  latest  hits  in 
The  Earfi  and  the  Girl  runs  some- 
thing  like  this :  If  I  only  had  a  hat 
like  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  I  know  I'd  be 
happy  for  life." 

There  are  twenty-one  colleges  which 
make  up  Oxford  University.  The 
appointees  had  been  allowed  to  express 
their  choice  as  to  which  college  they 
would  wish  to  enter — the  colleges 
taking  from  one  to  six  each — and  the 
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arrangements  had  been  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  these  choices. 
The  authorities  at  the  colleges  had 
given  little  consideration  to  the  question 
of  "college  rank."  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  that  nearly  all  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  would  be  undergraduates  and 
would  naturally  read  the  regular  assign- 
ments and  take  the  regular  examinations 
for  the  A.  B.  degree.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.    Students  coming  up  with 

A.  B's.  and  A.  M's.  and  in  one  case, 
that  of  a  German,  a  Ph.  D.,  were  not 
ready  to  enter  Oxford  as  Freshmen. 
Some  wanted  to  read  law  ;  some  wanted 
research  work  in  literature;  some  wanted 
advanced  work  in  history  ;  all  wanted 
advanced  standing.  In  consequence 
there  was  some  confusion.  The  num- 
ber of  questions  some  of  the  new- 
comers asked  really  startled  the  Dons, 
and  the  number  of  councils  which  the 
authorities  in  one  certain  college  held 
on  one  certain  day  must  have  made 
them  think  they  were  truly  entering 
on  the  ''strenuous  life."  The  Univer- 
sity has  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred 
pageSj  ^^  Statuta  et  Decreta  Universi- 
tatis  OxoniensiSy'^  which  contains,  in  a 
perplexing  maze  of  English  and  Latin, 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  have 
accumulated  during  centuries,  and  by 
which  it  is  governed.  Some  of  these 
are  obsolete,  others  forgotten,  some  are 
ambiguous,  and  some  are  unintelligible 
through  age.  An  Englishman  told 
me,  with  decided  humor,  an  amusing 
instance  in  this  connection.  A  certain 
statute  was  referred  to  as  dealing  with  a 
case  under  discussion,  but  the  members 
of  the  council  were  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the 
statute.  One  party  said  it  meant,  let 
us  say,  A ;   another  party  said  it  meant 

B.  It  was  referred  to  a  final  authority. 
The  answer  came  back:  **  The  statute 
has  no  meaning,  but  as  reading  A  does 
less  violence  to  the  exceedingly  infelici- 
tous language  of  the  statute  than  does 
reading  B,  we  will  adopt  reading  A." 

The  consultation  of  the  statutes  and 


the  settling  of  seventy-two  sets  of  diffi- 
culties has  been  no  small  task.  The 
officers  of  the  colleges  have  been  ex- 
tremely considerate,  and  have  extended 
every  possible  courtesy  in  unraveling  the 
difficulties  and  adjusting  courses.  Christ 
Church  alone  had  insisted  that  the  men 
coming  up  should  take  matriculation 
examinations  in  addition  to  the  Respon- 
sions,  or  preliminaries,  already  passed. 
The  appearance  of  the  men  and  a  short 
consultation  with  the  Dean  resulted  in 
their  exemption.  As  to  ranking,  the 
cases  are  considered  individually.  The 
status  of  many  American  colleges  will 
be  examined  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  value  of  "honors"  obtained  in 
them  will  be  considered,  so  that  in 
future  there  will  be  far  less  confusion 
and  perplexity. 

One  point  with  regard  to  the  Rhodes 
Scholar  which  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood  is  this  :  he  is  not  really 
a  "scholarship"  man.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
through  the  Rhodes  Trust,  gives  him 
three  hundred  pounds  and  sends  him 
off  to  college.  He  takes  this  money, 
goes  to  college,  and  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  University  which  any 
"commoner"  has — being  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  or  privileged  by  the 
college.  Thus  he  is  by  no  technicality 
distinguished  from  the  greater  mass  of 
the  student  body — whereas  a  "scholar" 
wears  a  scholar's  gown  and  has  a 
scholar's  relation  to  his  college. 

Oxford  is  preeminently  a  place  of 
ease — that  is,  a  place  where  one  may 
take  ease.  No  one  seems  in  a  hurry. 
The  undergraduate  may  take  a  year,  or 
more  if  he  chooses,  to  get  adjusted.  I 
heard  of  one  man  who  has  worked  here 
for  fifteen  years  and  has  not  yet  reached 
a  degree.  He  may  spend  his  time 
"breakfasting,"  lunching,  rowing,  rid- 
ing, shooting,  playing  foot-ball,  hockey, 
cricket,  beagling,  dining  and  wining, 
then  get  down  to  "reading"  when  he 
likes — some  never  like.  He  is  not  urged, 
he  h  not  checked  ;  there  is  no  system  of 
recitation ;    he    need    not    attend 
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his  lectures;  the  whole  story  is  told  in 
the  examination — then,  woe  be  to  him 
who  loafs  ! 

The  English  undergraduate  has  some 
distinguishing  characteristics,  but  after 
all  he  is  not  so  very  different  from  the 
undergraduates  we  have  known.  A 
Canadian,  just  "  up,"  spoke  of  him  as 
"  more  polished,  with  fewer  corners." 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  He  cer- 
tainly does  possess  an  easy  refinement ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  apparent 
through  his  quiet,  time-taking  speech 
and  his  aversion  to  hurry.  This,  too, 
makes  "  corners"  less  apparent.  There 
is  a  certain  lack  of  enthusiasm,  or  at 
least  of  expressed  enthusiasm.  Further, 
I  think  one  does  not  find  the  many 
individual  types,  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
push  and  pull — "If  you  can't  climb 
over,  go  through" — in  short,  the  asser- 
tive spirit  which  is  dominant  among 
American    college   men.       An    English- 


man said  of  this  :  "  Our  public  schools 
do  not  encourage  individuality.  Our 
universities  absolutely  discourage  it." 
Hospitable  he  certainly  is,  full  of  good 
fellow-feeling — all  in  a  quiet,  undemon- 
strative way.  His  cordiality  is  frank, 
honest,  without  fuss.  The  American, 
especially  the  Westerner,  misses  the 
hearty,  whole-souled  hand-shake  to 
which  he  is  used — he  finds  only  a  con- 
ventional grasp  or  a  formal  bow ; 
but  he  is  sure,  none  the  less,  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  greeting.  Again,  he  notices 
the  infrequency  of  "  chance  acquaint- 
ance." An  introduction  or  a  call  is 
needed  before  he  knows  the  man  he 
passes  day  by  day  upon  the  stairs. 

Practically  everyone  at  Oxford  "goes 
in  "  for  some  form  of  athletics.  The 
Americans  are  all  "out";  most  of  them, 
I  should  say,  are  learning  to  row.  Many 
are  playing  Rugby,  known  as  "  rugger," 
which  of  all  the  English  games  is  most 
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like  our  foot-ball.  In  one  college  three 
Americans  are  playing  on  the  team. 
Others  are  at  work  on  the  track,  for 
track  practice  goes  on  the  year  round. 
In  the  recent  Freshmen's  track  meet 
the  English  athletes  were  amazed  to 
find  eight  out  of  ten  events  carried  oB 
by  three  Rhodes  Scholars  from  the 
United  States — W.  E.  Schutt  of  Cor- 
nell, D.  R.  Porter  of  Bowdoin,  and 
P.  M.  Young  of  South  Dakota. 

It  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  give  any- 
thing but  first  impressions.  These  have 
certainly  been  favorable  on  both  sides. 
The  Telegraph  says  the  Scholars  are  "a 
carefully  selected  contingent  of  young 
men,  with  high  ideals  before  them,  who 
came  at  the  bidding  of  that  great  imper- 
ial magician,  '  Rhodes  of  Oriel,' — a  good 
average  lot  of  earnest  students.  The 
Germans  are  the  specialists,  the  Ameri- 
cans the  keenest,  the  South  Africans 
are  the  worst  educated.  The  Teuton 
knows  best  what  he  wants.  The 
American  honestly  thinks  he  is  coming 
to  '  the  old  home '  and  desires  to 
associate  himself  in  every  way  with  the 
life  of  the  place.  As  for  athletics,  the 
German  will  probably  try  rowing,  the 
South    African   will   play  foot-ball,    and 


the  American  will  do  his  best  to  go  in 
for  everything."  The  Telegraph  may 
be  corrected  in  one  point — the  Germans, 
at  least  those  who  came  up  this  year, 
are  not,  with  one  exception,  specialists. 
The  term  could  much  more  properly  be 
applied  to  the  Americans.  The  South 
African  can  be  called  "  worst  educated  " 
only  in  the  sense  of  "less  educated," 
as  he  averages  about  two  years  younger 
than  the  rest  and  has  perhaps  not  had 
quite  as  wide  advantages  —  but  the 
adjective  "worst"  rather  does  him  an 
injustice. 

Mr,  Wylie,  the  Oxford  agent  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust,  says  :  "I  have  seen  all  the 
men  who  have  arrived,  and  must  say 
they  strike  me  as  being  a  particularly 
fine  set  of  fellows,  and  promise  to  pro- 
vide exactly  the  sort  of  material  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  in  mind.  I  have  also 
heard  from  the  heads  of  the  various  col- 
leges that  they  are  extremely  pleased 
with  the  men  and  expect  good  things 
from  them,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  scholarship  but  as  a  healthy 
and  broadening  social  influence.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  we  may  look  forward  to 
many  successful  results  from  this  addi- 
tion to  University  life." 
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Many  of  the  papers  and  individuals 
express  this  same  hope  that  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  may  have  a  broadening  influ- 
ence on  Oxford.  The  'Varsity,  in  its 
number  of  October  20,  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  a  satirical  arraignment  of 
existing  University  methods,  the  narrow 
courses,  the  clumsy  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, calling  attention  to  many 
snakes  in  the  long  grass  of  Educational 
Oxford,"  and  adding  that 
as  it  is  "hedged  round  by 
antiquated  custom  and 
prejudice,  it  is  not  easy 
for  those  who  have  Ox- 
ford's welfare  at  heart  to 
make  a  definite  move  to- 
ward enlarging  a  painfully 
contracted  horizon.  It  is 
no  insult  to  Oxford  men 
to  suggest  that  our  Ameri- 
can, Colonial,  and  Ger- 
man Freshmen,  and  also 
those  of  our  own  country 
who  come  up  this  term, 
have  in  their  hands  a  great 
and  mighty  power,  which, 
if  used  with  discretion 
and  zeal,  can  do  much 
toward  lifting  this  vener- 
able University  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond  into 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have 
fallen." 

The  antiquity  and  the 
beauty  of  the  place  have 
cast  their  spell  over  the 
new-comers.  One  must  go  back  cen- 
turies to  follow  the  history  of  Oxford 
and  sec  these  great  piles  of  stone  rise 
and  grow  into  things  of  beauty.  One 
can  see  the  ivy  growing  up,  cautiously, 
firmly,  over  the  new  stone,  strengthen- 
ing, more  beautiful  with  age,  now  a 
very  part  of  the  walls  to  which  it  clings. 
These  walls,  the  trees,  the  meadows,  the 
college  gardens,  the  Isis — tiny  stream,  but 
world-famed — at  once  are  Oxford  and 
make  Oxford  a  place  of  wonder,  *'  whis- 
pering from  her  towers  the  enchant- 
ments   of    the     Middle     Ages;"     they 


THE  COMMONER'S  GOWN 

Cap  and  gown  must  be  worn 
to  lectures  and  in  calling  on 
college  officers,  in  "Hall"  and 
to  chapel.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  worn  on  the  street  before 
one  p.m.  and  after  eight  p.m. 


make  it  a  place  of  art,  fill  it  with 
romance,  and  have  won  for  it  the  rever- 
ence and  love  of  generation  after  gener- 
ation. This  they  did  for  Cecil  Rhodes 
— this  they  are  doing  for  the  Rhodes 
Scholars.  Life  is  the  great  thing  at 
Oxford.  It  was  not  the  learning  of 
Oxford  lecture-rooms,  the  elegances  of 
classical  study,  or  the  deep  things  of 
philosophy  and  science  that  appealed  to 
Mr.  Rhodes,  but  the  spell 
oi  tho^  genius  loci,  that  has 
fascinated  so  many  sons 
of  Oxford.  The  Univer- 
sity has  produced  many  a 
profound  scholar,  but  the 
greatest  education  which 
Oxford  claims  to  give  is 
social  and  moral,  a  train- 
ing in  the  art  and  practice 
of  life.  The  influence 
must  be  slow  ;  it  is  per- 
vasive. It  comes  with  the 
breath,  is  drunk  in  with 
the  eyes,  it  comes  from 
very  contact  with  the 
walls,  the  vines,  the  ever- 
present  beautiful.  The 
traditions  of  the  ages  em- 
phasize it,  the  social  dis- 
cipline insures  it.  Oxford 
culture  has  been  likened 
to  the  grass  in  the  quad- 
rangles— the  product  of 
centuries. 

The  Americans  and 
Colonials  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  potent  influence  of 
this  environment  of  ancient  culture 
have  already  discovered  that  a  radical 
readjustment  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  take  the  Oxford  point  of  view 
in  all  things.  Hut  the  Rhodes 
Scholar  is  at  a  period  of  life  when 
radical  change  of  viewpoint  is  pos- 
sible. What  he  will  get  from  such  an 
environment,  and  what  he  will  contrib- 
ute to  it,  no  one  can  tell.  At  least  the 
circumstances  of  his  introduction  to 
Oxford  have  been  in  every  way  most 
propitious. 


The  Phantom  Canoe 

(LA  CHASSE  GAL'RIE) 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  LEGEND  OF  THE  CANADIAN  WOODS 


BY  W.  VICTOR  COOK 


Gran'pere  Latoche  is  very  old — over 
eighty  years,  they  say.  In  the  summer 
time  he  sits  and  smokes  his  beloved 
tahac  Canayen  in  a  rocking  armchair  on 
the  veranda  beneath  the  climbing  flow- 
ers. In  the  winter  he  sits  in  the  kitchen 
corner  shaking  his  old  gray  head,  and 
from  time  to  time  muttering  to  himself. 
At  times  he  will  tell  stories  of  le  vieux 
temps.  Some  of  them  are  queer  tales, 
for  Gran'pere  Latoche  has  seen  things 
in  his  time  ;  and  if  they  were  not  so 
rambling,  and  if  one  could  write  them 
down  in  the  old  man's  own  words,  they 
would  make  good  reading. 

Strangest  of  all  is  the  story  of  how 
Gran'pere  Latoche  saw  La  Chasse 
Gal'rie.  Had  I  but  the  gift,  I  could 
make  you  feel  the  grip  of  that  weird 
tale  as  Gran'pere  Latoche  told  it  me 
one  wild  New  Year's  Night  when  I  was 
snowed  up  in  the  Latoche  homestead 
on  my  way  back  to  Montreal.  Nobody 
will  believe  the  story,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  As  Gran'pere  Latoche 
is  so  very  old,  perhaps  his  imagination 
plays  antics  with  his  memory.  Moreover, 
they  say  in  Quebec  Province  that  a  man 
may  live  a  hundred  years  and  never  see 
La  Chasse  Gal'rie. 

It  was  about  sixty  years  ago.  At  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  where  it  dips  its  feet 
in  the  Saguenay,  Louis  Latoche  and 
'Poleon  Desbarres  stood  and  clasped 
hands. 

"You  swear,"  said  'Poleon,  handing 
the  other  a  small  crucifix,  "that  you 
will  not  see  her,  nor  speak  to  her,  nor 
write  to  her,  till  the  year  is  out  ?" 


Yes,  I  swear — que  Dieu  me  soit  en 
aide  !     And  you  ?" 

'Poleon  laughed  a  little  wildly. 

"  Sure,  I  swear,  too.  For  the  rest, 
my  friend,  I  am  not  likely  to  meet 
Mamzelle  Henriette  Manon  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay." 

"  Nor  I  in  the  lake  ports.  It  is  a 
bargain  ?" 

"A  bargain,"  repeated  'Poleon,  step- 
ping with  noiseless  moccasined  feet 
down  the  river-bank,  where  a  Monta- 
gnard  Indian  awaited  him  in  a  birch- 
bark  canoe. 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  said  Louis 
Latoche. 

'Poleon  turned  round  as  he  grasped 
the  peak  of  the  canoe,  and  laughed 
again,  this  time  defiantly. 

"  You  mean  to  say  :  '  I  hope  you  will 
get  drowned  in  the  first  rapids.'  But 
au  revoir^  Louis." 

He  got  into  the  canoe,  and  Louis 
watched  him  and  the  Indian  paddle  up 
stream,  into  the  wide,  wild  North. 

That  was  the  last  that  Louis  Latoche 
ever  saw  of  'Poleon  Desbarres  in  the 
flesh.  But  often  when  his  turn  came 
at  the  wheel  on  a  starry  night,  or  when 
in  a  calm  the  sunset  glow  bathed  the 
St.  Clair  flats  in  the  hues  of  dreamland, 
the  picture  would  come  before  his  mind 
of  his  rival  'Poleon  as  he  saw  him  that 
last  time — tall,  and  strong  as  a  young 
bull,  with  unkempt  sandy  hair  loose 
about  his  face,  and  his  hazel  eyes  alight 
with  scornful  defiance. 

All  the  spring  and  summer,  and  late 
into  the  fall,  Louis  sailed  up  and  down 
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the  Great  Lakes  on  the  h'ttle  trading- 
schooner  of  which  he  was  the  mate. 
The  first  snow  flurries  had  fallen  when 
he  made  his  way  to  the  great  stern  river 
of  the  north.  The  young  man's  imag- 
ination dwelt  lingeringly  upon  the  vision 
of  Henriette  ;  but  mindful  of  his  pledge 
to  his  rival,  he  did  not  at  once  go  home 
to  his  own  village  of  St.  Pierre  de  Beau- 
pre.  On  New  Year's  Day — come 
snow,  come  shine  —  he  and  his  rival 
would  be  back  to  prove  their  fate.  But 
till  then  their  oath  held  them.  There- 
fore Louis  went  to  visit  with  an  uncle 
ten  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

The  Old  Year  died  on  a  day  of  lower- 
ing clouds.  At  noon  the  wintry  sun 
showed  a  cold,  dead  disc  through  the 
leaden  atmosphere,  then  faded  and  was 
seen  no  more.  The  wind,  dubious  and 
uncertain,  sprang  up  time  and  again 
with  a  sudden  howl  as  of  a  spirit  in  dis- 
tress, shaking  the  snow  from  the  gaunt 
black  forest  trees  ;  then  it  subsided  into 
an  oppressive  silence. 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  go,"  said 
Louis'  uncle,  peering  from  the  window 
upon  the  desolate  sky;  "it  will  be  a 
wild  night." 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said   Louis  Latoche 
in  the  pride  of  his  youth  and  strength  ; 
'  I  know  the  way." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  sound  of  the 
wind,"  the  elder  man  insisted.  "Louis, 
be  advised,  and  stay  until  the  morning." 

"I   must  go,"  persisted   his  nephew. 

"  1  know  you,"  his  uncle  smiled. 
"  It  is  of  that  girl  of  Manon's,  with  her 
brown  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  that  you  are 
thinking.  Be  assured  good  wine  will 
keep,  mon  gar  . " 

'Poleon  Desbarres  will  be  there," 
said  Louis.  "  St.  Michel  himself  would 
not  keep  'Poleon  from  the  fete  of  the 
Jour  de  I'An.  Uncle,  you  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  thing  is  between  us.  I 
tell  you,  I  must  go." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Louis  dressed 
himself  in  his  best,  and  putting  on  over 
his  fete  dress  his  warm  seaman's  jacket, 
slipped    his    moccasined    feet    into    the 


loops  of  his  snow-shoes  and  started 
on  his  ten-mile  journey.  At  the  door 
his  uncle  put  a  gun  into  his  hands. 

"They  say  the  wolves  are  about," 
he  warned  the  young  man.  "  Pere 
Sebastien  saw  two  last  week,  so  early 
in  the  season.  Be  careful,  Louis,  and 
keep  along  the  river  where  you  can  see 
the  way." 

It  was  still  a  dull  gray  daylight  when 
the  young  man  set  forth.  The  winter 
road  over  the  hard,  dry  snow  was  good, 
and  for  a  time  he  made  rapid  progress. 

Then,  while  the  uncertain  wind  con- 
tinued its  intermittent  dirge,  the  snow 
began  to  fall,  almost  imperceptibly  at 
first.  Soon,  as  the  spirits  of  the  storm 
rushed  from  their  lairs,  it  whirled  in 
blinding  clouds  of  paralyzing  white  dust 
round  about  him,  sweeping  with  a  sound 
like  a  brush  along  the  frozen  roadway, 
cutting  his  face  with  its  icy  touch. 

Louis  was  no  stranger  to  the  wintry 
woods,  and  he  fought  his  way  doggedly 
onward,  pulling  his  fur  cap  low  over 
his  ears,  and  taking  a  small  "coup" 
from  a  flask  of  whisky  he  carried. 

More  and  more  furious  grew  the 
storm,  and  deeper  and  deeper  the  drifts. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  two  yards 
through  the  whirling  snow-fog  around 
him,  and  in  vain  his  eyes,  shrinking 
from  the  pitiless  needles  of  the  frost, 
sought  the  friendly  lights  of  St.  Pierre 
de  Beaupre.  The  path  was  long  since 
obliterated  ;  the  going  was  heavier  every 
minute.  Louis  realized  too  late  that 
he  was  lost  in  the  tempest. 

There  was  but  one  hope  for  him. 
Fighting  blindly  along,  he  stumbled  on 
a  spot  where  under  some  great  tree 
trunks  the  snow-drifts  lay  less  heavily 
than  elsewhere.  In  his  desperate  straits 
the  place  seemed  made  for  him.  He 
scooped  himself  a  hole  in  the  snow  and 
crept  in. 

Long  he  lay  in  the  comparative 
warmth  of  his  strange  retreat  listening 
to  the  tempest,  which  howled  in  the 
forest  trees  around  him  as  though  all 
the    fiends   of   hell    were   riding  on   the 
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gale.  Louis  fell  into  a  reverie,  regret- 
fully conjuring  up  pictures  of  the  festive 
scene  in  the  house  of  Josef  Manon — 
the  sound  of  the  great  viol,  the  young 
men  and  girls  dancing  the  Old  Year  out 
and  the  New  Year  in. 

Something  warm  brushing  by  his  face 
aroused  him.  A  red  fox  had  crept 
through  the  already  narrowed  opening 
of  his  retreat.  Louis  put  out  his  hand 
and  touched  the  creature.  Instead  of 
resenting  the  touch,  it  whined  like  a 
dog  in  trouble,  and  drew  closer  to  him. 

"Its  den  is  choked  up,"  thought 
Louis,  and  in  sympathy  stroked  the 
head  of  the  frightened  animal.  He 
took  another  nip  from  his  whisky  flask 
and  strove  to  keep  himself  from  falling 
asleep  in  the  growing  warmth  of  his 
snow-nest. 

Hark  !  What  was  that  ?  The  red 
fox  quivered  from  its  head  to  the  tip  of 
its  bushy  tail,  and  Louis  started  and 
listened  hard.  The  sound  came  again, 
penetrating  and  weird,  like  the  cry  of 
the  wild  goose  as  it  passes  southward  in 
the  fall.  But  when  did  wild  goose  fly 
on  a  midwinter  night  ? 

Louis  brushed  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  and  listened  as  though  his  soul 
were  in  his  ears.  A  third  time  came 
the  cry,  high  over  the  tree-tops,  out  of 
the  northwest  sky,  closer  and  closer 
with  the  rush  of  the  wind.  Was  it 
words  that  he  heard,  and  the  sound  of 
singing — over  the  tree-tops,  out  of  the 
northwest  sky  ?  Holy  Virgin,  what 
chorus  was  that  ? 

"  Un  Canayen  errant, 
Banni  de  ses  foyers, 
Parcourait  en  pleurant 
Des  pays  etrangers.   .    .   . 

"  Si  til  vois  mon  pays, 
Mon  pays  malheureux, 
Va,  dis  a  mes  amis 
Que  je  me  souviens  d'eux.' 

The  slow,  sad  minor  of  the  old  chan- 
son came  weirdly  out  of  the  night  on 
the  wings  of  the  storm.  Louis  Latoche 
trembled  in  every  limb.  Dragging  him- 
self to  the  opening,  he  forced  himself  to 
look  out. 


"  Hello,  Louis,  hello!  " 

His  own   name,  in   a   voice   that    he 
remembered ;    a  voice  from   the   storm- 
racked  sky  that  paralyzed  him  with  fear! 
Hello,    Louis,    hello  !  "   came    the 
hail  again. 

Louis  looked  up.  High  overhead, 
through  the  storm  and  the  snow,  a 
great  canoe  hung  in  mid-air ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  it  Louis  knew  that  it 
came  from  the  great  northland,  and 
that  the  men  who  sat  in  it  were  no  liv- 
ing men.  Cold  terror  clutched  at  his 
heart  as  he  recalled  the  old  story  of  the 
phantom  Chasse  Gal'rie  which  brings 
back  the  dead  men  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
to  kiss  the  girls  of  their  heart  and  to 
dance  unseen  at  the  old  fireside. 

He  stared  at  the  ghostly  crew. 
Through  the  whirling  snow  he  recog- 
nized one  and  all  in  their  dress  of  hardy 
voyageurs.  All  of  them,  at  one  time 
or  another,  had  gone  out  from  this 
district  into  the  wild  northland,  and 
none  of  them  had  ever  returned.  Dead 
men  all,  yet  there  they  sat  and  trolled 
out  to  the  savage  winter  night  the  old 
canoeing  song. 

But  Louis  trembled  most  at  the  sight 
of  him  who  held  the  paddle  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe.  The  long  hair  hung 
down  like  an  Indian's  on  his  neck. 

"Hello,  Louis,  hello!     Ha-ha!" 

The  voice,  and  the  long  sandy  hair, 
and  the  reckless  laugh  !  It  was  the 
wraith  of  his  rival  that  called  his  name. 

"Hello,  'Poleon,"  said  Louis. 

"  Come  up  here,  Louis,"  called  the 
phantom.  '  Come  and  steer  for  us,  old 
friend.  It  is  a  long  way  that  we  have 
paddled,  all  the  way  from  Saskatchewan 
tonight ;  and  dead  men's  arms  grow 
tired,  mon  gar  .^^ 

Louis  had  crawled  out  of  his  retreat. 
His  limbs  well-nigh  failed  beneath  him. 

"I  have  lost  my  way,"  he  faltered; 
"I  do  not  know  the  bearings  in  the 
storm." 

"  To  be  sure — a  devil  of  a  night  ! 
But  see,  we  have  a  merry  corpse-candle 
to  light  us,  Louis." 
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Sure  enough,  in  the  prow  of  the 
canoe  a  pale  Hght  flickered,  unquenched 
by  the  raging  gale. 

"  Up  here  you  can  see  lights,"  said 
'Poleon.  "  Maybe  'tis  St.  Pierre. 
Make  haste,  Louis." 

The  specters  leaned  over  the  side  of 
the  canoe  and  beckoned. 

Louis  crossed  himself.  Before  he 
realized  what  had  occurred  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  with 
the  steering-paddle  in  hand.  Far  away, 
below  the  canoe  and  the  swaying  tree- 
tops,  he  discerned  through  the  swirling 
snow-clouds  a  faint  twinkle  of  lights. 
Thitherward  he  steered  the  canoe, 
while  the  ghostly  crew  again  made  his 
heart  quake  with  the  sound  of  their 
mournful  song. 

"  O  jours  si  pleins  d'appas, 
Vous  etes  disparus  ; 
Et  ma  patrie,  helas  ! 
Je  ne  la  verrai  plus  !" 

"Time  to  have  a  little  drink,"  said 
'Poleon,  as  they  glided  toward  the 
lights.  A  black  bottle  passed  from  one 
to  another,  and  each  as  he  drank  cried 
"  Salut  !"  to  the  rest. 

The  black  bottle  came  to  Louis  last, 
and  having  crossed  himself  again,  he 
essayed  to  drink.  But  nothing  came 
from  the  bottle.  The  crew  of  phan: 
toms  laughed. 

"  Dead  men's  wine  is  good  wine, 
hein,  Louis?"  said  Desbarres. 

Louis  was  mortally  cold — from  fear 
and  from  the  storm. 

J^ut  the  sound  of  voices  ascended. 
The  lights  were  below  them.  It  was 
St.  Pierre  de  Beaupre. 

"  Chez  Manon,"  ordered  'Poleon 
with  a  leer. 

The  canoe  hovered  outside  the  door 
of  Henriette's  father.  The  phantom 
crew  disembarked,  and  in  diverse  direc- 
tions faded  (luickly  away  through  the 
village. 

'*  Stay  with  the  canoe.  Don't  let 
it  blow  away,"  said  'Poleon  with 
sudden  anger.  His  eyes  flashed  and  he 
gave  his  rival  a  push.    It  was  as  though 


the  push  sapped  all  the  young  man's 
strength,  and  he  fell  back  in  the  canoe. 

But  very  soon  the  deadly  cold  over- 
came all  other  influences,  and  he  sat  up 
in  the  canoe  trying  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  was  dreaming.  The  lights 
shone  from  Josef  Manon's  windows, 
the  music  came  clear  on  the  frosty  air. 
Louis  got  out  of  the  canoe  and  pushed 
it  among  some  bushes. 

A  large  barn  adjoined  the  Manon 
homestead.  With  chattering  teeth 
Louis  made  his  way  into  the  barn,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  lay  in  the  grateful 
warmth,  recovering  his  sensations.  High 
up  in  the  wall  dividing  the  barn  from 
the  home  a  beam  of  light  shone  up  to 
the  roof  from  a  small  glazed  window 
that  served  as  a  feeble  illuminant ;  by 
and  by  Louis  mustered  his  courage  suffi- 
ciently to  clamber  up  on  a  heap  of  fire- 
wood and  peep  into  the  living-room. 

In  the  solid,  companionable  barn  his 
fears  had  somewhat  abated  ;  but  lo  !  on 
an  empty  chair  near  the  fire  sat  'Poleon 
Desbarres,  wild  and  weird  as  he  had 
appeared  in  the  canoe.  He  sat  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hairy 
chin  in  his  hands,  and  he  stared  at 
Henriette  as  she  sat  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  Nobody  seemed  to  see 
'Poleon.  Least  of  all  did  the  young  girl 
appear  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence. 

The  big  viol  scraped  again.  A  dance 
was  just  beginning.  'Poleon  rose  and 
stalked  across  the  room  toward  Henri- 
ette. He  approached  quite  .  close  to 
where  she  sat  laughing  and  joking  with 
the  others.     No  one  looked  up  at  him. 

"They  do  not  see  him!"  thought 
Louis.  O,  mon  Dieu,  what  does  it 
mean  ?" 

'Poleon  stooped  over  the  girl.  "  He 
will  dance  with  her  and  kiss  her," 
thought  Louis.  Suddenly  the  convic- 
tion came  to  him  that  if  once  'Poleon 
got  his  arm  round  Henriette,  she  was 
lost. 

All  in  a  moment  Henriette  gasped 
and  stood  up,  deadly  pale,  her  hand  to 
her  heart.      'Poleon  put  out  his  arm. 
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From  his  watching -place  Louis 
Latoche  gave  a  great  cry.  He  raised 
his  hand  to  strike  at  the  intervening 
glass.  His  foot  slipped  on  the  loose 
logs,  and  with  a  loud  crash  he  rolled  to 
the  ground. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was 
lying  before  the  stove.  'Old  Josef 
Manon  was  chafing  his  hands  and 
pouring  whisky  between  his  lips,  and 
Henriette  was  leaning  over  him,  while 
the  company  stood  around. 

'Poleon — the  canoe  1  "  cried  Louis 
wildly. 

'  Poor  boy,  he  wanders,"  said  old 
Josef.  "But  what  an  escape!  Had 
he  lain  another  half-hour,  bonsoir  Louis 
Latoche !  ' ' 

Louis  sat  up  and  stared  round.  The 
company,  the  viol  player,  all  were  there, 
all  save  'Poleon  Desbarres.  At  the 
back  of  the  room  old  Monsieur  Jarreau, 
the  doctor,  whom  he  had  not  noticed 
before,  was  taking  ofif  his  great  coon- 
skin  overcoat,  like  a  bear  emerging 
from  its  skin. 

'It  must  have  been  a  presentiment,*' 


Henriette  often  used  to  say  to  her  hus- 
band in  the  after  days.  "I  had  such 
a  strange  feeling.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  I  should  die.  And  then  in 
came  Monsieur  Jarreau  with  my  poor, 
dear  Louis,  nearly  frozen,  on  his  sleigh. 
It  was  lucky  the  good  doctor  was  called 
out  that  bad  night." 

And  as  for  Louis  Latoche,  he  went 
fearfully  the  next  morning  to  the  barn 
and  found  the  stacked  lumber  all  in  a 
tumbled  confusion  below  the  little 
window. 

But  the  mystery  of  that  night  was 
never  made  clear  to  him. 

It  is  only  in  these  latter  years  that  he 
has  told  the  story ;  for  when  he  spoke 
about  it  to  the  priest,  the  good  father 
counseled  him  to  say  nothing  to  his 
wife  . 

The  priest  is  dead  long  smce,  and 
Louis  Latoche  is  such  an  old,  old  man 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  And  nowadays,  even  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  few  people 
believe  in  La  Chasse  Gal'rie.  Never- 
theless, it  is  very  strange. 


AT   THE    INNER    GATE 

BY  GEORGE  H.   MAITLAND 


Love  is  not  blind.     Love's  eyes  are  clear  and  bright. 
Wherein  each  imaged  imperfection  lies. 
Like  dreamy  cloudlets  bosomed  in  blue  skies. 
Love  is  not  blind  ;  for  Love  hath  perfect  sight. 

But  ever  doth  a  warder,  armor-dight. 
Stand  at  the  gate  of  thought,  unchanging,  wise, 
To  bid  the  poisoned  message  of  the  eyes 
Back  from  the  portal  of  the  inner  light. 

There  in  the  myriad-millionth  moment-space. 

Ere  sight  and  knowledge  work  Love's  lasting  woe. 

The  holy  guardian  of  that  inner  place 

Hath  banished  sight,  that  knowledge  may  not  know. 

So  doth  Love  see  with  open  eyes,  and  yet 
Shall  Love's  forgiveness  need  not  to  forget. 


THH   FRONT  OF  WHSTMINSTHR  CATHEDRAL 


The  New  Westminster  Cathedral 


THE  CROWNING  GLORY  OF   BYZANTINE  ART 


On  the  29th  of  June,  1895,  a  block 
of  granite  five  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
and  thirty-two  inches  high,  was  laid  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan  as  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Westminster 
Cathedral. 

From  that  day,  above  it,  beyond  it, 
around  it,  there  has  been  gradually 
evolving  into  actuality  the  wondrous 
pile  of  Byzantine  art  which,  unfinished 
as  it  still  is  today,  unfinished  as  it  still 
may  be  even  a  century  hence,  is  yet 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  architect- 
ural triumph  of  the  last  seven  centuries. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  London,  a  little 
back  from  Victoria  Street,  and  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Tothill  Prison,  whose 
foundations  of  concrete,  nine  feet  in 
thickness,  form  the  imperishable  bed  on 
which  some  of  its  main  walls  rest,  stands 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the 
Metropolitan  See  of  Great  Britain,  a 
building  which  has  no  counterpart  in 
existence. 

Undoubtedly  its  exterior  is  felt  at  first 
as  a  great  disappointment,  partly  from 
the  unexpectedness  with  which  one  is 
suddenly  overshadowed  by  it  without 
the  preparatory  sense  of  coming  to  it ; 
partly  from  the  general  unfamiliarity 
with  the  principles  and  beauty  of  Byzan- 
tine art ;  but  most  of  all,  from  the  over- 
crowding from  which  it  sufifers  in  being 
so  deeply  buried  among  close-pressing 
blocks  of  high  structure  and  strictly 
utilitarian  outline  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  synthetic  view  of  the  whole, 
and  so  to  feel  the  harmony  of  its 
lines,  its  domes,  and  its  capitals.  Unfor- 
tunately, space  is  the  one  rich  gift  which 
London  can  never  give,  even  to  her 
greatest  treasures ;  hence  it  is  a  matter 


of  eternal  regret  that  a  building  whose 
interest  to  a  traveler  will  rank  with  that 
of  St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  Sancta  Sophia 
of  Constantinople,  St.  Mark's  of  Venice, 
and  its  historic  neighbor,  Westminster 
Abbey,  has  been  so  placed  as  never  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  conception  of  its  impress- 
iveness  or  harmonious  completeness. 

Above  the  majestic  arch  which 
embraces  the  three  entrances  and  is 
wrought  with  a  deep  series  of  receding 
moldings,  each  richly  decorated,  is  sculp- 
tured the  inscription  Domine  Jesu  Rex  et 
'\Rjdemptor  per  Sanguinem  Tuum  Salvos 
Nos,  while  from  column  to  column  on 
either  side  are  extended  carved  medal- 
lions of  the  early  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. Beyond  the  arch  rises  the  exterior 
of  the  narthex;  bearing  the  great  western 
window,  flanked  on  either  side  by  tur- 
rets and  cupolas. 

Entering,  one  passes  through  the 
porches  into  the  lobbies,  and  on  into  the 
great  narthex,  or  vestibule,  with  its  width 
of  ninety-eight  feet  extending  laterally 
across  the  nave  and  aisles.  From  that 
moment  whatever  of  disappointment 
there  may  have  been  is  gone,  and  the 
sense  of  vastness  is  over  everything  as 
the  great  length  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  rolls  itself  out  to  the  east  end. 
Never  was  this  sense  of  vastness  more 
acutely  im.pressive  perhaps  than  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  work.  One  winter 
afternoon  nearly  three  years  ago  it  was 
the  writer's  good  fortune  to  be  led  round 
it  by  the  architect,  the  late  John  Francis 
Bentley.  The  walls  were  up,  the  roof 
was  spanning  it,  though  the  floor  was 
still  unlaid.  A  certain  proportion  of 
London  fog  veiled  every  distance  in 
mystery,  and  the  avenues  of   pillars  on 
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either  hand  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer 
as  they  reached  eastward;  the  dark  re- 
cesses under  the  galleries,  which  were 
soon  to  grow  into  such  treasure-houses 
of  rich  marble,  lay  undefined  on  either 
hand.  At  the  extreme  east  here  and 
there  lights  required  by  the  workmen 
gleamed  tiny  and  dim  through  the 
slight  mist — half  fog,  half  dust  uprising 
from  the  busy  tooling  of  the  marble - 
workers  and  the  carvers — like  the  far- 
of?  hghts  of  a  distant  street  on  a  dark 
evening.  Down  from  the  impenetrable 
distance, where  stretched  the  mist-hidden 
domes,  strange  calls  struck  weirdly  as 
workmen  suddenly  shouted  down,  and 
in  answer  a  crane  close  at  hand  was 
slowly  set  in  motion  to  take  up  the 
needed  supplies.  Then  one  apprehended 
the  vastness  of  the  building. 

Realizing  that  Byzantine  architecture 
had  no  perfect  ancient  and  few  perfect 
modern  examples  in  England,  the  late 
Mr.  Bentley,  who  not  only  designed 
the  building  but  also  superintended  its 
construction  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail until  the  evening  before  his  death, 
spent  several  months  traveling  in  Italy 
and  the  East,  studying  the  finer  expres- 
sions of  it  before  preparing  his  plans. 

Though  not  itself  a  basilica,  the 
Cathedral  is  designed  in  the  style  oi 
architecture  which  developed  from  the 
earliest  basilicas,  which  in  their  turn  had 
been  evolved  from  the  plan  of  the  im- 
perial halls  of  justice  and  commerce  of 
ancient  Rome.  These  halls  terminated 
in  a  semi-circular  recess  for  the  judge 
and  his  attendants,  this  semi-circular 
recess  becoming  the  apse  of  Christian 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  Two  wide 
arcades,  divided  by  an  open  space, 
led  lengthwise  up  the  building  toward 
this  recess.  These  arcades  became  the 
aisles,  and  the  intervening  space  became 
the  nave,  of  the  basilican  church. 

Sharing  a  common  model  up  to  this 
point,  the  early  churches  then  became 
influenced  either  by  Byzantine  or  Greek 
architecture,  developing  alternately  the 
domed  roof  or  die  vaulte<l.      Ilic  <lomcd 


basilicas  further  evolved  alternatively  in 
their  turn  into  the  Greek  square- 
shaped  church,  of  which  Sancta  Sophia 
in  Constantinople  is  the  finest  expres- 
sion, or  into  the  longer-naved  church,  as 
represented  by  St.  Mark's  of  Venice. 

Of  these  the  Westminster  basilican 
Cathedral  is  more  nearly  allied  in  form 
to  that  of  St.  Mark's,  having  its  long 
nave  roofed  by  three  saucer-shaped 
domes  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  feet,  the  weight  of  material  in 
each  being  estimated  by  Mr.  Bentley  at 
about  seven  hundred  tons.  A  fourth 
dome  of  similar  shape  roofs  the  sanctu- 
ary, but  unlike  the  domes  over  the  nave 
this  one  is  lighted  by  a  series  of  twelve 
radiating  round-headed  windows,  thus 
flooding  with  light  the  baldachin,  and 
indeed  the  whole  sanctuary  and  its 
glorious  marbles. 

When  completed,  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral  are  to  be  faced  with  a  dado, 
forty  feet  high,  of  paneled  marbles ;  and 
though  this  in  its  completeness  may  be 
a  work  of  considerable  time,  depending 
on  the  donations  received  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  much  has  already  been  given 
and  so  much  of  the  work  is  already 
completed  in  the  sanctuary  and  the 
more  advanced  of  the  chapels  that  even 
now  a  very  adequate  conception  of  its 
ultimate  richness  is  possible.  Above 
this  marble  dado  the  entire  walls  and 
roof  will  be  lined  with  mosaics  wrought 
by  English  artists  in  the  style  and  by 
the  processes  of  the  purest  Venetian 
mosaic  work  at  its  best  period,  and  by 
no  means  in  the  mechanical  imitative 
methods  into  which  the  art  has  latterly 
deteriorated.  This  question  of  method 
was  so  far  an  anxiety  to  the  late  archi- 
tect, who  had  resolved  that  the  entire 
work  should  be  executed  by  British 
labor,  that  he  seriously  contemplated 
forming  a  school  for  the  revival  of  the 
art,  proposing  thus  himself  to  direct  the 
workers ;  but  owing  to  his  death  this  pro- 
ject has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  George 
Bridge,  whose  work  will  come  under 
consideration  in  surveying  the  chapels. 
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Facing  down  the  nave  from  the  en- 
trance, a  magnificent  double  colonnade 
lies  on  either  hand,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  monolithic  columns  alternated  with 
square  block-piers  and  spanned  by  arches 
carrying  the  narrow  gallery.  The  inner 
columns  are  of  the  darker  verd-antique 
marble  used  so  lavishly  in  the  Sancta 
Sophia  of  Constantinople.  These  mono- 
liths were  hewn  from  quarries  which 
appear  to  have  been  abandoned  from  that 
time,  and  to  have  remained  unknown  for 
centuries.  For  years  their  whereabouts 
eluded  the  definite  search  of  archeologist 
and  architect,  until  it  chanced  that  Mr. 
Brindiey,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety who  was  assisting 
Mr.  Bentley  in  his  efforts 
to  trace  them,  came  upon 
some  writings  of  St.  Paul 
the  Silentiary  in  which  he 
describes  this  marble  in 
Sancta  Sophia  as  "  fenced 
with  the  fresh  green  stone 
of  Thessaly,  the  marble 
that  the  land  of  Atrax 
yields,  not  from  some  up- 
land glen  but  from  the 
local  plains,  fresh  green  as 
the  sea,  or  the  emerald 
stone,  or  again  like  blue 
cornflowers  in  grass,  with 
here  and  there  a  drift  of 
fallen  snow." 

With  that  for  clue  Mr. 
Brindiey  sought  the  land 
of  Atrax,  and  guiding 
himself  by  the  hint  to  fol- 
low the  "local  plains" 
and  to  avoid  the  '*  upland 
glen "  he  at  last  found 
the  disused  quarries  near 
Casambala,  about  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Larissa 
and  near  the  road  leading 
to  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 
They  were  at  once  re- 
opened. As  the  columns 
of  Sancta  Sophia  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  their 


last  previous  work,  so  these  monoliths, 
thirteen  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  for 
this  new  Cathedral  were  their  first  work 
after  reopening. 

The  sanctuary  is  enclosed  within  a 
lov/  wall,  recessed  in  the  center  to  take 
the  ends  of  the  first  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  higher  level  some  four  and 
one-half  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nave. 
Separating  it  from  the  nave  is  the  lofty 
triumphal  arch  from  which  the  great 
Byzantine  cross  is  now  suspended. 
This  jneasures  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-two  across,  having  a  weight  of 
one  and  one-half  tons.     It  has  been  cut 


THE  NORTH  SIDE,  SHOWING  THE  CAMPANILE,  OR 
ST.  EDWARD'S  TOWER 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT  LOOKING  NORTH 

The  marble  columns  are  the  gifts  of  various  benefactors.     Later  all  the  brick-work  will  be 

covered  with  marbles  or  mosaics. 


of  teak  wood  with  moldings  of  mahog- 
any, and  is  at  present  almost  if  not  quite 
the  only  work  which  has  employed  for- 
eign labor.  On  the  side  seen  from  the 
nave  it  bears  the  figure  of  the  Christus, 
while  on  that  seen  from  the  sanctuary 
it  bears  the  Mater  Dolorosa  ;  and  it 
having  been  arranged  that  these  should 


be  replicas  of  similar  figures  in  an 
ancient  church  of  Bruges,  Belgian  art- 
ists were  employed  in  the  execution 
previous  to  its  journey  here. 

The  central  object  of  the  sanctuary 
is,  of  course,  the  high  altar,  which  is 
already  in  place  and  is  in  daily  use  at 
mass.       rhe  altar  itself    is  of   one  solid 
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ALTAR  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  GREGORY  AND  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  marble  and  mosaic  work.     The  lunette  over  the  altar  is  a 

scene  from  the  life  of  St.  Gregory. 


block  of  polished  gray  Cornish  granite, 
weighing  fourteen  tons, measuring  twelve 
feet  long  and  four  in  width — the  gift  of 
the  Hon.  G.  Savile.  At  present,  however, 
it  rests  under  a  temporarj^  canopy,  which 
will  shortly  give  place  to  a  superb  bal- 
dachin of  white  marble  richly  inlaid  with 

mosaic  and    lapis   lazuli,  supported    on 
10 


eight   monolithic   columns   of  Algerian 
onyx  fifteen  feet  long. 

The  width  of  the  Cathedral  at  the 
transepts  reaches  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  feet,  and  the  whole  space  equaling 
this  beyond  the  ninety-eight  feet  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  is  occupied  by  a  series 
of  chapels  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
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dwarf  walls  leading  to  their  higher  level. 

Extending  westward  from  the  tran- 
septs to  the  narthex — in  which  should 
be  noticed  the  two  monoliths  of  red 
Norwegian  granite  of  unusually  good 
color — are  four  chapels  on  the  south 
side  and  three  on  the  north,  the  space 
of  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  the  cam- 
panile, or  tower,  which  is  surmounted  at 
a  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
feet  by  an  ornate  belfry  with  a  cupola 
and  cross.  The  view  from  here  iswon- 
drously  extensive.  On  King  Edward's 
coronation  day  it  was  decided  to  dedi- 
cate the  tower  to  St.  Edward,  thus  me- 
morializing the  accession  of  St.  Edward's 
successor,  Edward  VII,  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

Of  the  chapels  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted was  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Souls, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Robert  Walmisley. 
Above  the  marble  which  covers  the  walls 
and  vaults  the  roof  is  the  story  of  The 
Triumph  of  Life  over  Death,  told  in 
mosaic  by  a  series  of  symbolic  illustra- 
tions of  the  verse,  "As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive,"  The  cartoons  were  designed 
and  prepared  by  Mr.  Christian  Symons, 
and  from  the  point  of  art  history  as  well 
as  symbolic  efifect  have  considerable 
interest. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  pur- 
posed scheme  of  mosaic  decoration,  as 
planned  by  Mr.  Bentley,  was  that  the 
walls  and  roofs  should  through  this 
medium  form  a  complete  symbolic  "His- 
tory of  the  Church."  As  a  secondary 
purpose  he  determined  also  that  the  sev- 
eral chapels  and  distinctive  parts  of  the 
work  should  be  carried  out  according  to 
the  methods  of  the  most  perfect  known 
example  of  each  of  the  successive  per- 
iods of  Byzantine  mosaic  art.  And  Mr. 
Symons,  in  designing  for  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Souls,  chose  the  methods 
of  the  first  period. 

An  important  distinctive  feature  of 
that  period  is  that  the  cartoons  were 
prepared  exactly  as  pictures,  and  either 
the  artist-designer  himself  or  his  work- 


man translated  the  painted  pictures  into 
a  mosaic  picture,  chipping  his  tesserae  of 
varied  shades  as  he  needed  them  ;  and 
preserving  his  purity  of  line  and  his 
modulations  and  graduations  of  color  by 
keen  observation,  delicate  appreciation, 
and  by  wonderful  dexterity  in  filling  in 
all  his  interstices  with  infinitesimal  chip- 
pings  of  the  varied  shape  and  form  into 
which  chipped  glass  would  naturally  fall. 

The  skill  required  from  workers  of 
that  kind  is  obvious,  but  it  is  a  method 
which  gradually  fell  into  disuse  even 
among  the  Italians,  and  was  never  prac- 
ticed among  those  comparatively  few 
mosaic  workers  who  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen  in  England.  The  art  deteri- 
orated from  being  an  art  into  being 
merely  a  copyist's  craft  for  the  purpose 
of  greater  commercial  return  and  speed 
of  duplication — factors  which  have  ever 
strangled  pure  art.  To  meet  that  phase 
the  designers  gradually  fell  into  the  habit 
of  preparing  their  cartoons  on  mechani- 
cally squared  paper,  parchment,  or  can- 
vas, the  material  being  squared  similarly 
to  the  drawing-slates  and  drawing-paper 
given  to  young  children.  A  craftsman, 
being  "cheaper  than  an  artist,"  counted 
the  number  of  squares  occupied  by  a 
given  color  in  a  robe,  a  tree,  a  figure,  or  a 
space  of  background,  and  applied  so 
many  squares  of  similarly  colored  glass  to 
his  mastic  cement  until  his  picture  was 
completed. 

That  method  led  to  a  further  deteri- 
oration in  modern  methods.  When  it 
became  habitual  to  work  on  the  "square- 
counting  "  principle  it  simply  needed 
enterprising  manufacturers  to  prepare 
minute  square  tiles  of  glass  in  a  large 
range  of  colors.  Then  craftsmen  ceased 
chipping  their  own  irregular  fragments 
from  large  rondelles  as  they  worked,  and 
instead  applied  tiny  tiles  from  case-boxes 
not  unlike  those  of  typesetters. 

Apart  from  the  loss  of  art-knowledge 
required  from  the  workers,  this  method 
involved  two  serious  losses  to  the  art. 
The  curved  and  modulated  lines  obtain- 
able from  chippings  were  impossible  from 
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MOSAIC  WORKERS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL 

A  school  of  women  art-students  was  formed  in  the  Cathedral  that  the  mosaics  might  be  skil- 
fully and  artistically  constructed. 


square  tiles.  Further,  the  tiles  having 
always  an  even  surface  lacked  the  rich 
luminosity  of  the  rough-surfaced  chip- 
pings  whose  every  inequaHty  caught  and 
absorbed  the  sunlight  into  its  rich  trans- 
parencies, Hke  the  many  facets  of  flash- 
ing jewels. 

A  further  deterioration  that  has  out- 
grown from  the  others,  to  the  recent 
detriment  of  the  art,  is  the  modern  plan 
of  studio-manufactured  mosaics.  A 
frame  or  panel  the  given  size  being  pre- 
pared, the  modern  workers  apply  them- 
selves to  their  frame,  their  case-box  of 
many-hued  tiny  tiles,  and  their  squared 


cartoon.  When  completed  the  panel  is 
packed  in  a  crate  and  shipped  to  the 
country  of  its  destination,  and  finally 
reaches  the  hall  or  church  which  it  is 
destined  to  adorn.  Here  it  is  unpacked 
and  mounted  in  its  place. 

What  mockery  such  methods  would 
seem  to  the  old  art-worker,  to  whom 
sunlight  and  his  art  were  indissolubly 
connected!  Each  little  tessera  went 
straight  to  its  place — the  place  he  meant 
it  to  occupy  forever — in  the  cemented 
wall,  but  it  was  set  there  with  definite 
regard  to  the  fall  of  the  sunbeams  through 
the    unglazed    tracery  of  the    windows 
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and  to  the  angles  at  which  it  would  best 
receive  the  illumination  of  the  AU-glori- 
fier.  When  men  ceased  to  love  the 
sunlight  and  to  recognize  its  share  in 
mosaic  art,  the  art  ceased  to  be  the  por- 
trayal of  the  highest  aspirations,  the 
noblest  emotions,  and  the  grandest 
conceptions.  Poetry  and  art  were  ex- 
changed for  manufacture  and  craft. 

It  was  Mr.  Bentley's  purpose,  then,  to 
revert  to  the  earliest  Byzantine  methods, 
and  to  follow  them  through  the  evolu- 
tions of  history  unto  as  late  a  period  as 
he  could  previous  to  the  setting  in  of 
its  decadence,  so  that  the  mosaics  of  the 
Cathedral  should  be,  as  they  seem  likely 
to  prove,  a  work  unrivaled  in  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  centuries,  and  a  cen- 
ter of  art-pilgrimage  for  the  world. 

Falling  into  his  spirit  Mr.  Bridge 
undertook  the  execution  of  the  designs 
in  the  two  first  chapels,  and  organized 
in  the  Cathedral  a  school  of  women  art- 
students  in  mosaic,  thus  opening  a  new 
calling  to  art-trained  women,  for  which 
he  believes  them  far  better  fitted  than 
men,  owing  to  their  slenderer  fingers, 
their  more  dexterous  digital  touch,  and 
their  keener  eye  for  the  matching  and 
the  graduation  of  color.  In  any  case 
the  decoration  of  the  two  chapels  has 
been  entirely  wrought  by  women  art- 
students,  and  is  the  first  example  of 
woman-wrought  mosaic  in  the  world. 

Arching  from  the  dado  up  the  wall 
and  to  the  center  of  the  roof  of  this 
chapel  on  the  south  side  is  the  with- 
ered tree  significant  of  the  Fall  of  Man  ; 
on  the  north  the  figure  of  Christ  bruis- 
ing the  serpent's  head  ;  on  the  west,  in 
a  splendid  blaze  of  glowing  color,  the 
figures  of  the  three  Hebrew  youths  un- 
harmed in  the  fiery  furnace;  and  on  the 
eastern  wall,  with  its  deep  arch,  the 
crowned  Christ  surrounded  by  the 
Church  Triumphant  and  the  angels 
caroling  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis — the 
background  of  the  whole  being  mainly 
in  silver. 

Crossing  the  nave  one  reaches  the 
other    completed    chapel,    that    of    St. 


Gregory  and  St.  Augustine,  on  the  south 
side,  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Brampton. 
The  mosaics,  which  will  be  completed 
very  shortly  and  are  already  far  ad- 
vanced, are  from  designs  by  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  who  has  selected  as  his  model 
a  slightly  later  period  than  that  followed 
in  the  chapel  already  described.  The 
art,  as  he  expresses  it,  has  become  both 
more  historical,  more  ecclesiastical,  and 
less  symbolic.  The  walls  tell  the  story 
of  the  two  named  saints — the  despatch 
of  the  great  missionary  to  England,  and 
a  number  of  subsequent  scenes  intro- 
ducing St.  Oswald,  St.  Edmund,  and 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  background 
here  is  mainly  in  gold,  rendered  perma- 
nent since  each  particle  of  gold-leaf  has 
been  safely  embedded  between  two  thin 
particles  of  transparent  glass  tessera;  and 
the  color  scheme  shows  some  exquisite 
blue  work,  with  a  predominance  of 
gray,  that  being  the  color  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  to  which  St.  Augustine 
belonged.  The  reredos  of  the  altar 
completes  the  story  of  the  two  saints, 
and  is  wrought  in  "opus  sectile,"  a  form 
of  mosaic  in  which  much  larger  tesserae 
are  employed,  as  the  observer  will 
immediately  notice. 

One  by  one  the  other  chapels  will  be 
decorated  as  the  funds  are  contributed, 
and  then  the  walls  and  the  great  domes 
will  eventually  be  beautified.  Already, 
however,  enough  has  been  completed 
to  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the  glory 
that  shall  be,  while  the  vast  proportions 
of  the  noble  building  seal  it  with  a 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  worthy  of 
its  purpose.  Meanwhile,  it  stands  a 
memorial  to  the  devoted  love  and  energy 
of  three  great  men — to  none  of  whom 
was  the  pleasure  given  to  see  it  in  the 
completeness  of  a  temple  for  the  daily 
worship  of  God — the  late  Pope,  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  and  its  eminent  architect, 
Mr.  John  F.  Bentley. 


The  Great  English  Fetish 

WHICH   ALSO    HAS  WORSHIPERS    IN   AMERICA 


BY  ORME  AGNUS 


*'  You  are  indeed  mistaken,"  said  the 
Briton  to  the  IntelHgent  African  who 
was  studying  civilization  at  the  center; 
"we  have  not  only  Fetishes,  but  a  Great 
Demon  Fetish,  so  terrifying  that  one 
only  needs  to  mention  it  to  scare  those 
who  would  follow  some  presumptuous 
fellow  that  would  be  wiser  than  his 
forefathers.  Your  nation  is  not  so  great 
as  ours,  nor  can  your  fetishes  be  com- 
pared with  ours.  Let  some  foolish  and 
ignorant  person  declare  that  some  new 
scheme  will  bring  with  it  the  Great 
Demon — then  even  our  greatest  and 
wisest  men,  although  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  are  silenced,  knowing  that  the 
multitude  in  its  fear  will  rail  at  them. 
He  is  a  man  of  remarkable  audacity 
who  dares  laugh  and  mock  at  the  com- 
mon fear;  and  the  only  course  is  for  a 
man  with  much  eloquence,  and  after 
many  days,  to  convince  his  fellows  that 
his  scheme  is  really  to  guard  against 
the  Horror. 

"  It  is  only  occasionally,  however, 
that  our  British  nation  can  be  persuaded. 
For  the  slightest  possibility  of  the  evil 
coming  to  pass  rouses  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  all  but  a  few  daring  spirits. 
But  come!  if  you  wish  you  shall  see  it. 
It  is  not  dreadful  to  look  upon." 

The  Intelligent  African  followed  fear- 
fully into  a  dark  and  gloomy  temple 
with  massive  doors,  which  were  always 
shut.  The  Briton  pointed  to  the  Great 
Fetish  without  speaking. 

The  visitor  looked  at  it  in  perplexity. 
**  It  seems  to  me  but  as  a  straight  line, 
as  one  looks  at  the  blade  of  a  knife 
edgeways.     Dare  one  touch  it  ?  " 


"  Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is 
perfectly  harmless  while  kept  securely." 

Timidly  the  African  drew  his  finger 
along  it.  "A  sharp  edge  of  wood?" 
he  asked. 

The  Briton  nodded,  and  then  whis- 
pered in  the  other's  ear  :  "  We  only 
speak  its  name  aloud  in  this  country 
when  we  wish  to  terrify  the  populace. 
This  is  THE  THIN  END  OF  THE  WEDGE." 

"  The  Thing  does  not  look  terrible, 
neither  does  its  name  sound  terrible," 
said  the  visitor. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  Briton  proudly, 
"  that  Thing  has  been  for  centuries  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  those 
who  would  drive  the  Car  of  Progress. 
Old  and  timid  men  have  ever  conjured 
with  its  name. 

"  If    one    but    shout    in    our    Great 
'House   of   Council   yonder:    'You    are 
letting  in  THE  THIN  END  OF  THE  WEDGE!' 
their  souls  are  affrighted. 

"  There  have  been  Iconoclasts  who 
have  said  brazenly  :  '  What  do  we  care 
if  it  does  come  in  !  We  are  not  afraid 
of  it.'  Sons  of  Belial  !  They  may  not 
be  afraid,  but  this  nation  is  afraid 
and  turns  upon  them  with  hissing.  In 
times  gone  by  we  have  hanged  many 
such." 

"And  what  if  it  did  get  in?" 
whispered  the  African. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  They  say  that  at 
times  this  has  happened  and  all  our 
troubles  and  woes  are  because  of  it." 

"  It  is  a  Great  Fetish,"  said  the 
African  thoughtfully  ;  "I  would  take 
one  back  to  my  people,  but  1  fear  me 
they  would  mock." 


STEVENSON'S  ViEW   OF  WOMAN 


By  KATE  LESLIE  SMITH 


So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
with  regard  to  the  artificiaHty  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  heroines,  as  compared 
with  his  heroes,  that  it  is  strange  not 
one  of  his  biographers  or  critics  has 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  it.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  his  ineffectiveness 
arises  from  a  want  of  intimacy  in  the 
handling  of  his  female  characters,  which 
prevents  their  taking  a  strong  hold  on 
our  interest ;  and  is  due  to  a  chivalrous 
respect  for  the  sanctities  of  refined 
womanhood,  which  keeps  the  author  at 
too  polite  a  distance  from  his  subject. 
This  theory  is  doubtless  founded  on 
Stevenson's  own  explanation  to  Sidney 
Colvin  in  one  of  the  Vailima  Letters  : 
*'  As  for  women,  I  am  no  more  in  any 
fear  of  them  ;  I  can  do  a  sort  all  right ; 
age  makes  me  less  afraid  of  a  petticoat, 
but  I  am  a  little  in  fear  of  grossness.  .  .  . 
With  a  writer  of  my  prosaic  literalness 
and  pertinency  of  point  of  view,  this  all 
shoves  toward  grossness — positively  even 
toward  the  far  more  damnable  closeness. ^^ 

Unfortunately  The  Young  Chevalier, 
on  which  he  was  at  work  at  this  time, 
was  never  finished ;  but  in  the  prologue 
to  the  fragment  published  after  his 
death  the  portrait  of  the  wine-seller's 
wife  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  his 
self-analysis.  **  She  was  tall,  being 
almost  of  a  height  with  Paradou ;  full- 
girdled,  point-device  in  every  form,  with 
an  exquisite  delicacy  in  the  face ;  her 
nose  and  nostrils  a  delight  to  look  at 
from  the  fineness  of  the  sculpture,  her 
eyes  inclined  a  hair's  breadth  inward, 
her  color  between  dark  and  fair,  and 
laid  on  even  like  a  flower's."  He  com- 
plains in  another  letter  that  this  is  a 
poison  bad  world  for  the  romancer,  this 


Anglo-Saxon  world  ;  and  says  he  usually 
gets  out  of  it  by  not  having  any  women 
in  it  at  all.  He  describes  The  Young 
Chevalier  as  '*  a  story  of  sentiment  and 
passion,  which  I  mean  to  write  a  little 
differently  from  what  I  have  been  doing 
— if  I  can  hit  the  key;  rather  more  of  a 
sentimental  tremolo  to  it.  It  may  thus 
help  to  prepare  me  for  Sophia,  which  is 
to  contain  three  ladies  and  a  kind  of  a 
love-affair  between  the  heroine  and  a 
dying  planter  who  is  a  poet  !  large 
orders  for  R.  L.  S."  What  a  loss  to 
literature  that  no  trace  remains  of 
Sophia  Scarlet  ! 

To  form  an  opinion  of  Stevenson's 
attitude  to  women  in  general — or  women 
in  particular — from  a  critical  study  of  his 
heroines,  would  be  making  the  greatest 
possible  mistake.  How  little  his  per- 
sonal attitude  is  responsible  for  the 
absence  of  women  from  many  of  his 
novels  and  tales,  and  their  lack  of  color 
when  they  do  appear,  can  be  estimated 
by  a  careful  reading  of  his  letters  and 
essays  with  an  eye  solely  to  allusions  to 
women.  There  is  a  notable  frequency 
of  reference  and  comment  that  throws 
light  upon  the  subject ;  and  his  poems 
and  dedications  to  the  gentler  sex  show 
a  decided  appreciation  of  its  charm. 

Though  apparently  so  frank,  so  ex- 
pansive, so  autobiographical,  few  men 
have  written  more,  or  more  entertain- 
ingly, of  themselves  without  taking  the 
public  unduly  into  confidence ;  but  he 
has  left  undoubted  testimony  to  the 
depth  of  his  gratitude  to  the  women 
who  influenced  and  helped  to  mold 
him  :  his  well-beloved  mother,  his  nurse 
Alison  Cunningham — whom  he  calls  his 
second  mother,  his  first  wife — his  friend 
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Mrs.  Sitwell,  and  his  wife  for  whom  he 
braved  all  things,  sundering  of  parental 
ties,  loss  of  friends,  exile,  hunger,  and 
death  itself. 

In  Stevenson's  letters  to  his  mother 
we  can  read  between  the  lines,  as  well 
as  in  the  printed  words,  the  warmth  of 
his  appreciation  and  devotion.  Yet 
when  he  named  his  heroines,  what  a 
phenomenal  procession  of  motherless 
girls !  Kirstie  Elliott,  Catriona,  Bar- 
bara Grant,  Flora  Gilchrist,  Blanche  de 
Maletroit,  and  many  another. 

How  frequently  he  testifies  to  the 
success  and  happiness  of  his  own  mar- 
riage ;  yet  we  look  in  vain  in  his  books 
for  pictures  of  connubial  bliss,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  sketches  of  Jim 
Pinkerton  and  his  bride  in  The  Wrecker, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Berthelini  in 
Providence  and  the  Guitar,  and  the 
generous  struggle  of  Keawe  and  his 
Kokua  to  buy  the  bottle  from  each 
other  in  The  Bottle  Imp. 

In  his  early  youth  Stevenson  was  not 
unimpressionable  with  regard  to  women, 
and  the  ewig  weihl'tche  even  in  most 
unattractive  guise  had  ever  a  subtle 
fascination  for  this  student  of  human 
nature.  The  most  casual  reader  can- 
not fail  to  carry  with  him  a  vivid  im- 
pression on  his  mental  retina  after 
reading  the  description  of  the  two  old 
maiden  sisters  who  quarreled  over  some 
point  of  controversial  divinity,  but  from 
lack  of  means  or  fear  of  scandal  con- 
tinued to  keep  house  together  in  their 
one  room.  "  A  chalk  line  drawn  upon 
the  floor  separated  their  two  domains  ; 
it  bisected  the  doorway  and  the  fireplace, 
so  that  each  could  go  out  and  in,  and 
do  her  cooking,  without  violating  the 
territory  of  the  other.  So,  for  years, 
they  coexisted  in  a  hateful  silence ; 
their  meals,  their  ablutions,  their  friendly 
visitors  exposed  to  unfriendly  scrutiny; 
and  at  night,  in  the  dark  watches,  each 
could  hear  the  brc^athingof  her  enemy." 
An  equally  graphic  touch  is  given  in  his 
sketches  of  the  gruesome  feminine 
figures    in    The    IVreath  of  Immortelles, 


and  the  **  one-eyed  Madonna"  whom 
he  saw  watching  her  brute  of  a  husband 
"  with  a  perfect  heaven  of  love  on  her 
face." 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Sitwell,  written 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  gives  an 
account  of  an  incident  showing  his 
attitude  to  women  without  the  pale  of 
respectability.  "As  I  got  down  near 
the  beach  a  poor  woman,  oldish,  and 
seemingly,  lately  at  least,  respectable, 
followed  me  and  made  signs.  .  .  .  You 
know,  I  did  not  like  to  look  back  at 
her  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  might  misunder- 
stand and  be  terribly  hurt  and  slighted; 
so  I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  street — 
there  was  no  one  else  in  sight  in  the 
wet — and  lifted  up  my  hand  very  high 
with  some  money  in  it.  I  heard  her 
steps  draw  heavily  near  behind  me,  and, 
when  she  was  near  enough  to  see,  I  let 
the  money  fall  in  the  mud,  and  went 
ofif  at  my  best  walk  without  ever  turn- 
ing round.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
story  ;  and  yet  you  will  understand  how 
much  there  is,  if  one  chose  to  set  it 
forth.  You  see,  she  was  so  ugly;  and 
you  know  there  is  something  terribly, 
miserably  pathetic  in  a  certain  smile,  a 
certain  sodden  aspect  of  invitation  on 
such  faces.  It  is  so  terrible  that  it  is 
in  a  way  sacred  ;  it  means  the  outside 
of  degradation  and — what  is  worst  of  all 
in  life — false  position." 

His  sympathy  for  women  in  distress 
was  always  intense,  and  is  exemplified 
in  his  little  talk  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Sisters  who  were  in  the  same  boat 
with  him  when  he  visited  the  leper  set- 
tlement at  Molokai.  He  was  trying  to 
comfort  a  Sister  who  was  weeping 
silently  behind  her  veil.  "Ladies,  God 
himself  is  here  to  give  you  welcome. 
I'm  sure  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  beside 
you  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  blessed  to  me  ;  I 
thank  you  for  myself  and  the  good  you 
do  me." 

This  intensity  of  feeling  sometimes 
prompted  him  to  extremes  of  action,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  boycotted  Curtin 
women    in    Ireland.      He    had    actually 
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determined  to  take  his  abode  in  their 
cottage  and  brave  the  dangers  of  assassi- 
nation, to  say  nothing  of  the  tedium  of 
isolation,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  loyally 
consented  to  accompany  him,  though 
under  protest ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
deterred  from  carrying  out  his  quixotic 
scheme  by  the  condition  of  his  father's 
health. 

His  letters  of  condolence  to  women, 
especially  to  Miss  Ferrier  and  Mrs. 
Jenkin,  are  models  of  what  such  letters 
should  be,  and  so  rarely  are — written 
straight  from  the  heart  without  a  thought 
of  conventionality.  What  could  be 
more  beautiful  and  touching  than  the 
poem  written  for  Mrs.  Sitwell  on  the 
death  of  her  son,  beginning  "Yet,  O 
stricken  heart,  remember ;  O,  remem- 
ber"? 

It  is  a  pathetic  tribute  to  the  charm 
of  Stevenson's  dedications  that  his 
father  read  and  re-read  them  when  too 
ill  and  worn  to  care  for  other  literature. 
Those  to  women  are  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting ;  and  their  number,  as 
well  as  their  tone,  shows  his  apprecia- 
tion of  womankind.  The  most  fre- 
quently quoted  is  probably  the  dedica- 
tion in  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  to  his 
cousin,  Katherine  de  Mattos. 

It's  ill  to  loose  the  bands  that  God  decreed 

to  bind  ; 
Still  will  we   be  the  children  of   the  heather 

and  the  wind. 
Far  away  from  home,  O  it's  still  for  you  and 

me 
That  the   broom   is   blowing   bonnie   in   the 

north  countrie. 

The  longest  and  most  interesting  of 
the  dedications  to  women  is  that  in 
Prince  Otto  to  his  sister-in-law,  Nellie 
Van  de  Grift — Mrs.  Adulfo  Sanchez,  of 
Monterey.  It  closes  :  **  I  still  mean  to 
get  my  health  again  ;  I  still  purpose,  by 
hook  or  crook,  this  book  or  the  next, 
to  launch  a  masterpiece ;  and  I  still 
intend — somehow,  some  time  or  other 
— to  see  your  face  and  to  hold  your 
hand.  Meanwhile  this  little  paper  trav- 
eler goes  forth  instead,  crosses  the  great 
seas  and  the  long  plains  and  the  dark 


mountains,  and  comes  at  last  to  your 
door  in  Monterey,  charged  with  tender 
greetings.  Pray  you,  take  him  in.  He 
comes  from  a  house  where — even  as  in 
your  own — there  are  gathered  together 
some  of  the  waifs  of  our  company  of 
Oakland  ;  a  house — for  all  its  outlandish 
Gaelic  name  and  distant  station — where 
you  are  well-beloved." 

In  reading  his  minor  poems,  who  is 
not  charmed  by  those  to  women  ? 
Who,  for  instance,  does  not  envy 
*'  Minnie  "  the  poem  with  a  hand-glass  ? 

A  picture-frame  for  you  to  fill, 
A  paltry  setting  for  your  face, 

A  thing  that  has  no  worth  until 

You  lend  it  something  of  your  grace 

I  send  (unhappy  I  that  sing, 
Laid  by  awhile  upon  the  shelf), 

Because  I  would  not  send  a  thing 
Less  charming  than  you  are  yourself. 

And  happier  than  I,  alas  ! 

(Dumb  thing,  I  envy  its  delight); 
'Twill  wish  you  well,  the  looking-glass, 

And  look  you  in  the  face  tonight. 

Old  ladies  held  an  especial  charm  for 
Stevenson,  and  their  admiration  of  him 
was  amply  repaid.  He  knew  how  to 
reproduce  them  in  fiction ;  and  Flora's 
aunt,  in  St.  Ives,  and  Catriona's  august 
protector  are  masterpieces  in  the  way  of 
portraiture. 

Though  testifying  once  for  all  to  his 
appreciation  of  American  women  by 
choosing  his  wife  from  among  them,  he 
has  not  followed  Kipling's  example  in 
committing  himself  as  to  his  opinion  of 
them  en  masse.  His  interest  in  them 
extended  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
his  American  friends;  and  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Fairchild,  Miss  Ide,  and  many 
others,  are  genial  and  entertaining.  In 
a  formidable,  and  seemingly  legal,  doc- 
ument he  made  over  to  Miss  Ide  his 
birthday,  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
since  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
born  on  Christmas-day;  and  answered 
her  letter  of  thanks  in  a  way  that  could 
not  fail  to  flatter  and  delight  her.  In 
reassuring  her  as  to  the  efifect  the 
transfer  would  have  upon  her  age,  he 
tells  her  that  she  has  become  a  month 
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and  three  days  younger  than  she  was, 
and  concludes  his  letter:  '*  The  effect 
on  me  is  more  doubtful ;  I  may,  as  you 
suggest,  live  forever;  I  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  come  to  pieces  like  the 
one-horse  shay  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
doubtless  the  step  was  risky,  but  I  do 
not  the  least  regret  that  which  enables 
me  to  sign  myself  your  revered  and 
delighted  name-father,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson." 

The  stand  Stevenson  took  with  regard 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to 
womanhood  is  clearly  pronounced  in  his 
essay  on  Robert  Burns.  Though  he 
called  himself  a  prosaist  and  a  realist,  his 
own  attitude  to  women  had  ever  a  cer- 
tain element  of  chivalry,  and  Burns' 
promiscuous  love-making  was  absolutely 
repulsive  to  him.  It  is  difficult  for 
American  readers  to  realize  what  a  storm 
of  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  pro- 
test this  essay  aroused  among  those  in 
Scotland  who  idolized  Burns ;  nor  can 
we  understand  how  it  could  have  been 
made  grounds  for  objection  to  the  Stev- 
enson memorial. 

In  a  letter  to  William  Archer  he  re- 
counted an  incident  of  early  days  in 
Paris  which  shows  his  utter  horror  of 
the  mistreatment  of  women,  even  in 
fiction  or  on  the  stage.  He  had  at- 
tended a  performance  of  the  Demi- 
Monde  of  Dumas  fils,  and  left  the 
theater  in  a  heat  of  indignation  at  the 
scene  where  Suzanne  d'Auge  is  trapped 
by  Olivier  de  Jalin.  On  his  way  down 
the  Frangais  stairs  he  trod  on  an  old 
gentleman's  toes,  turned  to  apologize, 
stopped  the  apology  midway,  exclaiming: 
"  No,  you  are  one  of  the  laches  who 
have  been  applauding  that  piece.  I 
retract  my  apology."  To  which  the 
old  Frenchman  replied  :  "  Ah,  monsieur, 
vous  etes  bien  jeune  f  "  He  could  never 
forgive  Thackeray  for  the  old  age  of 
Beatrix;  nor  W.  S.  Gilbert  for  the 
humiliating  personage  of  Lady  Jane. 
Mrs.  Strong  tells  us  that  he  would  never 
allow  any  jokes  on  the  subject  of  **wall- 
flowers  "  or  old  maids  ;  and  he  reduced 


her  to  tears  describing  a  young  girl 
dressing  herself  in  ball  finery  and  sitting 
the  evening  out  with  smiles,  while  her 
breast  was  filled  with  the  crushing  sense 
of  failure. 

We  are  assured  by  a  man  who  knew 
him  well,  both  in  youth  and  manhood, 
that  his  relations  to  women  were  never 
those  of  a  Burns,  a  Byron,  or  a  Heine, 
nor  had  he  the  insatiable  longing  for 
the  companionship  and  intimacy  with 
the  other  sex  which  characterized  these 
three.  Professor  Baildon  declares  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  regarded  humanly, 
honestly,  and  fairly,  Stevenson  can  be 
called  nothing  less  than  a  good  man. 
It  is  a  question  whether  his  art  suffered 
from  his  virtue  in  this  respect.  Cer- 
tainly, in  his  descriptions  of  Catriona 
and  David  Balfour,  his  chivalrous  regard 
for  women  helped  instead  of  hampered 
him,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
wholly  unique  analysis  of  virtuous  love 
in  both  sexes. 

In  Olalla  he  attempts  what  he  usually 
avoids — a  portrayal  of  passionate  love. 
This  is  a  story  which  he  says  was  given 
to  him  in  bulk  and  detail  in  a  dream — 
the  only  plot  thus  furnished  that  he 
ever  completed,  except  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  This  phantasmal  quality 
probably  accounts  for  his  opinion  that 
the  story  somehow  sounded  false.  The 
sex  problem  also  comes  up  in  Beau 
Austin  in  an  unusual  form,  and  is 
treated  in  a  highly  unexpected  and 
unconventional  way. 

His  personal  and  private  views  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  are 
most  fully  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
favorite  cousin,  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 
**  If  I  had  to  begin  again — I  know  not 
— si  jeunesse  savait,  si  viei Hesse  pouvait 
.  .  .  .  I  know  not  at  all — I  believe  I 
should  try  to  honor  Sex  more  religiously. 
The  worst  of  our  education  is  that 
Christianity  does  not  recognize  and 
hallow  Sex.  It  looks  askance  at  it, 
over  its  shoulder,  oppressed  as  it  is  by 
reminiscences  of  hermits  and  Asiatic 
self-tortures.     It  is  a  terrible  hiatus  in 
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our  modern  religions  that  they  cannot 
see  and  make  venerable  that  which 
they  ought  to  see  first  and  hallow 
most." 

In  his  essay  on  John  Knox  he  touches 
again  on  the  question  of  sex.  ''  Down 
to  the  most  lukewarm  courtesies  of  life, 
there  is  a  special  chivalry  due  and  a 
special  pleasure  received  when  the  two 
sexes  are  brought  ever  so  lightly  into 
contact.  We  love  our  mothers  other- 
wise than  we  love  our  fathers  ;  a  sister 
is  not  as  a  brother  to  us;  and  friendship 
between  man  and  woman,  be  it  never 
so  unalloyed  and  innocent,  is  not  the 
same  as  friendship  between  man  and 
man.  Such  friendship  is  not  even  pos- 
sible for  all.  To  conjoin  tenderness 
for  a  woman,  that  is  not  far  short  of 
passionate,  with  such  disinterestedness 
and  beautiful  gratuity  of  affection  as 
there  is  between  friends  of  the  same 
sex,  requires  no  ordinary  disposition  in 
the  man." 

When  Stevenson  was  twenty-five  he 
was  given  a  photograph  of  the  Three 
Fates  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  deep 
impression  made  upon  him  is  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Sitwell :  "  I  wonder  so  much  why  they 
should  have  been  women  ^  and  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions  in  the  matter. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  because  they 
were  made  by  a  man  for  men  ;  some- 
times, again,  I  think  there  is  an  abstract 
reason  for  it,  and  there  is  something 
more  substantive  about  a  woman  than 
ever  there  can  be  about  a  man.  I  can 
conceive  a  great  mythical  woman,  living 
alone  among  inaccessible  mountain-tops 
or  in  some  lost  island  in  the  pagan  seas, 
and  ask  no  more.  Whereas,  if  I  hear 
of  a  Hercules,  I  ask  after  lole  or 
Dejanira.  I  cannot  think  him  a  man 
without  women.  But  I  can  think  of 
these  three  deep-breasted  women,  living 
out  all  their  days  on  remote  hilltops  .  . 
not  pausing,  not  pitying,  but  austere 
with  a  holy  austerity,  rigid  with  a  calm 
and  passionless  rigidity;  and  I  find  them 
none  the  less  women  to  the  end.     And 


think,  if  one  could  love  a  woman  like 
that  once,  see  her  once  grow  pale  with 
passion,  and  once  wring  your  lips  out 
upon  hers,  would  it  not  be  a  small  thing 
to  die  ?  Not  that  there  is  not  a  passion 
of  quite  other  sort,  much  less  epic,  far 
more  dramatic  and  intimate,  that  comes 
out  of  the  very  frailty  of  perishable 
women  ;  out  of  the  lines  of  suffering 
that  we  see  written  about  their  eyes, 
and  that  we  may  wipe  out  if  it  were 
but  for  a  moment  ;  out  of  the  thin 
hands,  wrought  and  tempered  in  agony 
to  a  fineness  of  perception  that  the 
indifferent  or  the  merely  happy  cannot 
know ;  out  of  the  tragedy  that  lies 
about  such  a  love,  and  the  pathetic 
incompleteness." 

In  his  letter  to  Trevor  Haddon, 
Stevenson  advises  him  not  to  be  too 
ready  to  believe  in  love — "  there  are 
many  shams ;  the  true  love  will  not 
allow  you  to  reason  about  it."  This 
was  written  after  his  own  experience  of 
love  and  marriage  had  put  to  shame  his 
sometimes  cynical,  sometimes  tolerant 
observations  on  those  important  topics 
in  Virginibus  Puerisque.  When  we  read 
of  his  whole-hearted,  all-absorbing  devo- 
tion to  his  wife,  we  are  inclined  to  ask 
ourselves  if  this  man  can  be  the  one 
who  referred  so  flippantly  to  love  as  "  a 
hyperbolical  frame  of  mind."  Coulson 
Kernahan,  in  his  essay  on  Stevenson  in 
Wise  Men  and  a  Fool,  affirms  that  the 
very  soul  of  him  was  celibate — celibate 
in  the  sense  that  his  life  was  from  the 
outset  consecrated  to  his  art.  There 
seems,  however,  small  ground  for  this 
opinion,  the  only  self-committal  being 
in  a  letter  to  Henley:  "I  love  my  wife, 
I  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  can,  nor 
shall,  unless  I  lost  her;  but  while  I  can 
conceive  my  being  widowed,  I  refuse 
the  offering  of  life  without  my  art.  I 
am  not  but  in  my  art ;  it  is  I  ;  I  am 
the  body  of  it  merely." 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
their  friends  that  the  attachment  was 
founded  on  esteem,  congeniality,  ad- 
miration, and   sympathy  on   both  sides, 
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and    had   in    it    also    the   elements  of   a 
grand  passion. 

The  poems  and  dedications  written 
to  Mrs.  Stevenson  are  numerous,  and 
are  a  revelation  of  her  husband's  feeHng 
for  her.  The  following  poem  speaks 
in  a  way  that  makes  comment  super- 
fluous : 


MY    WIFE 


Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true. 

With  eyes  of  gold  an  !  bramble-dew, 

Steel-true  and  blade-straight, 

The  great  artificer 

Made  my  mate. 

Honor,  anger,  valor,  fire  ; 

A  love  that  life  could  never  tire, 

Death  quench  or  evil  stir, 

The  mighty  rraster 

Gave  to  her. 

Teacher,  tender,  comrade,  wife, 
A  fellow-farer  true  through  life, 
Heart-whole  and  soul-free 
The  august  father 
Gave  to  me. 

It  is  certainly  most  unusual  for  a 
man's  devotion  to  his  wife  to  include 
her  children  by  her  divorced  husband — 
nay,  even  her  grandchild — yet  such  was 
the  case  with  Stevenson. 

In  the  difficult  role  of  stepfather, 
which  included  the  still  more  trying  one 
of  stepgrandfather,  he  was  perfection. 
No  one  who  has  heard  Mrs.  Strong 
speak  of  Stevenson  can  fail  to  realize 
what  they  were  to  each  other,  and  the 
Vailima  Letters  show  how  fully  he 
appreciated  her  invaluable  assistance  as 
his  amanuensis.  He  was  obliged  on 
account  of  illness  to  dictate  St.  Ives  by 
means  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet, 
which  she  taught  him.  To  show  his 
gratitude  in  tangible  form  he  designed 
a  unique  ring  as  a  souvenir  of  the  hero, 
the  letters  of  whose  name  were  to  be 
represented  by  jewels.  During  a  visit 
to  Sydney,  in  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  had  three  topaz  rings  made,  topaz 
being  the  stone  of  his  birth-month, 
November;  inside  two  of  them  were 
his  initials,  and  he  presented  them  with 
a  memorial  poem  to  his  wife  and  her 
daughter.  On  his  own  were  engraved 
the  first  letters  of  their  names. 


To  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  his 
attitude  was  one  of  unswerving  loyalty 
and  affection.  The  rarity  of  his  allu- 
sions to  his  mother  argues  no  lack  of 
love,  though  the  misconception  is  not 
unusual  that  his  extraordinary  gratitude 
to  his  nurse  implied  an  indifference  to 
his  mother.  On  their  outings  they 
were  rarely  taken  for  mother  and  son — 
proof  positive  of  the  pleasure  and  con- 
genialty  in  each  other's  companionship 
which  made  them  seem  near  of  an  age. 
At  the  time  when  his  relations  with  his 
parents  were  strained,  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  the  one  trouble  he  could 
see  no  way  through  would  be  for  his 
father's  or  mother's  health  to  give  way. 

He  describes  his  aunt,  Miss  Jane  Bal- 
four, in  her  youth,  as  a  wit  and  a  beauty, 
very  imperious,  managing,  and  self-suffi- 
cient ;  but  an  accident  on  horseback 
made  her  nearly  deaf  and  blind,  and 
suddenly  transformed  this  wilful  empress 
into  the  most  serviceable  and  amiable 
of  women.  Every  reader  of  A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses  remembers  the  lines  : 

Chief  of  our  aunts — not  only  I, 

But  all  your  dozen  of  nurslings  cry — 

What  did  the  other  children  do  ? 

And  what  were  childhood,  wanting  you  ? 

Every  mail  that  went  out  from  Samoa 
contained  not  only  a  letter  to  "Auntie," 
but  a  message  to  "Cummy,"  to  whom 
he  dedicated  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
In  all  literature  there  is  probably  no  such 
tribute  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  an 
old  nurse  as  the  poem  which  closes  with 
the  lines : 

And  grant  it.  Heaven,  that  all  who  read 
May  find  as  dear  a  nurse  at  need. 
And  every  child  who  lists  my  rhyme, 
In  the  bright,  fireside,  nursery  clime, 
May  hear  it  in  as  kind  a  voice 
As  made  iny  childish  days  rejoice  ! 

How  proud  Alison  Cunningham  must 
have  been  when  "her  boy"  wrote  to 
her:  "  Indeed,  Chummy,  I  wish  I  might 
become  a  man  worth  talking  of,  if  it 
were  only  that  you  should  not  have 
thrown  away  your  pains." 
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No  review  of  Stevenson's  attitude  to 
women  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  Mrs.  Sitwell,  the  friend 
who  bore  so  large  a  part  in  his  develop- 
ment and  encouragement  during  his 
transition  period.  His  readers  owe  her 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  since  it  was  under 
her  influence  he  began  for  the  first  time 
to  believe  in  his  own  powers.  During 
the  most  unhappy  and  unsettled  years 
of  his  life  he  sent  Mrs.  Sitwell  journal 
letters  made  up  almost  weekly,  chron- 
icling his  moods  and  doings,  while  his 
letters  to  his  friends  in  general  were 
scrappy  and  infrequent.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  letters  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  Stevenson's  development  is 
shown  by  their  number  as  well  as  their 
length  in  the  collection  made  by  Sidney 
Colvin  ;  of  the  twenty-seven  letters  in 
the  group  called  Ordered  Souths  twenty 
are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sitwell.  Years 
later  he  wrote  to  her  from  Hyeres:  "  If 
I  am  here  and  happy,  I  know  to  whom 
I  owe  it ;  I  know  who  made  my  way 
for  me  in  life,  if  that  were  all,  and  1 
remain  with  love,  your  faithful  friend, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 

In  the  multiplicity  of  Stevensoniana, 
both  biographical  and  critical,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  opinions  of  two  such 
men  as  Henry  James  and  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard  as  to  his  attitude  to 
women.  Henry  James,  in  his  Partial 
Portrait  of  his  friend,  tells  us  that  it  is 
Stevenson's  sympathy  with  the  juvenile, 
and  that  feeling  about  life  which  leads 
him  to  regard  women  as  so  many  super- 
fluous girls  in  a  boy's  game,  that 
accounts  for  his  deprecating  remarks  on 
marriage  in  Virginibus  Puerisque.  With 
him  women  are  only  grown-up  girls, 
unless  it  be  the  delightful  maiden,  fit 
daughter  of  an  imperial  race,  whom  he 
commemorates  in  An  Inland  Voyage. 
The  girl  who  so  aroused  the  enthus- 
iasm of  James  and  Stevenson  was  at 
school  in  France,  and  was  trying  to 
describe  one  of  her  national  regiments 
on  parade,  when  she  suddenly  burst 
mto  tears.     Stevenson  tells  us  that  he 


never  forgot  that  girl,  and  declares  she 
very  nearly  deserves  a  statue.  '^^  To 
call  her  a  young  lady,  with  all  its  nimiriy 
associations,  would  be  to  offer  her  an 
insult." 

In  Exits  and  Entrances  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard  throws  a  different  light  on 
Stevenson's  personality  from  that  in 
which  other  biographers  have  regarded 
him.  Mr.  Stoddard's  wide  experience 
in  the  South  Seas  has  doubtless  influ- 
enced his  point  of  view,  and  he  speaks 
as  one  having  authority  of  the  effect  of 
tropical  laxity  upon  a  man  of  Steven- 
son's temperament.  He  considers  the 
tropics  the  truest  test  of  a  man's  moral 
integrity,  and  says  that  Stevenson  "was 
not  likely  to  blanch  his  cheek  at  the 
apparition  of  a  wave  crested  with  nudi- 
ties, or  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  flesh 
destined  in  any  wise  to  disturb  the  eye 
or  distract  the  imagination  or  derange 
the  delicate  palate  of  a  valetudinarian 
such  as  he."  Mr.  Stoddard  character- 
izes Stevenson  as  a  man  whose  sympa- 
thies were  literary  and  artistic  ;  whose 
intimacies  were  born  and  bred  above 
the  ears ;  and  laments  that  in  a  man  of 
his  nobility,  consummate  art,  and  wit, 
he  finds  no  flesh-tint. 

There  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion 
in  Stevenson's  accounts  of  his  travels 
that  the  difference  in  color  made  any 
difference  in  his  attitude  toward  native 
women ;  and  his  poems  to  Princess 
Kaiulani  and  Princess  Moe  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  chivalry  that  animates 
those  written  to  his  own  race.  His 
manner — or  shall  we  say  his  manners  ? 
— to  the  old  cannibal  Queen  Vaekehu 
completely  won  her  heart.  And  this 
conquest  emphasizes  the  fact  that  chiv- 
alry was  the  basis  of  his  charm  for  the 
other  sex.  Stevenson  has  been  violently 
accused  of  vanity,  plagiarism,  extrava- 
gance, political  intrigue,  and  many 
another  fault  and  error,  and  has  been 
defended  from  all  charges  with  warmth 
and  success  ;  but  the  critic  is  yet  to  be 
heard  who  is  so  ignorant,  or  so  obtuse, 
as  to  condemn  his  attitude  to  women. 
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NIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  ITS  BEST 


The  newspaper  camera-man  finds  photography  at  night  peculiarly  difficult.     It  is  seldom  possible 
to  get  so  fine  an  effect  as  this  view  of  a  Philadelphia  greeting  to  the  New  Year. 


Hustling  for  Newspaper  Pictures 


By  EDWARD  J.  WHEELOCK 


When  the  printers  of  early  news- 
papers stuck  among  their  advertisements 
rude  little  representations  of  sailing 
ships,  barrels  of  merchandise,  and  houses 
for  sale,  they  were  unconsciously  plant- 
ing the  seed  for  the  elaborate  system  of 
illustration  which  has  reached  such  a 
high  state  of  development  among  the 
daily  journals  of  this  country  today. 
We  say  this  country  advisedly,  for  the 
daily  newspapers  of  other  lands  are  still 
nearly  barren  of  pictures,  these  interest- 
ing accessories  to  the  news  being  left 
to  the  cheap  weekly  sheets  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals. 

Illustration  of  American  daily  papers 
first  came  into  real  being  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  spider-web-like  maps 
and  hideous  woodcuts  of  popular  gen- 
erals were  in  vogue.  These  cuts  appear 
as  blotches  on  the  pages  as  one  looks 
over  old  files.  They  were  expensive 
luxuries,  however,  and  after  the  inflated 
war-time  circulations  diminished  were 
very  generally  abandoned.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  were  wofully  deficient  in 
both  beauty  and  utility. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  successive  steps  in 
newspaper  illustration.  Costly  wood- 
cuts and  the  electrotypes  made  from 
them  continued  in  use  until  very  recent 
years.  Even  so  late  as  the  assassination 
of  Garfield,  in  1881,  the  newspaper 
portraits  of  the  stricken  President  were 
drawn  on  wood,  and  were  scarcely  an 
improvement  upon  the  portraits  of  Lin- 
coln used  under  similar  circumstances 
sixteen  years  before. 

The  first  real  advance  toward  illus- 
trations that  could  be  made  both  eco- 
nomically and   quickly   occurred  in  the 


late  eighties,  with  the  general  adoption 
of  the  cheaper  '' chalk  plate  "  process. 
In  this  operation  the  artist  simply 
scratched  with  a  graver  through  a  thin 
layer  of  chalk  spread  upon  a  steel  bed 
or  plate,  a  stereotype  cast  being  subse- 
quently taken  from  the  rough  etching 
thus  made.  The  resulting  pictures 
were  necessarily  crude  and  harsh.  A 
good  artist  could  often  obtain  creditable 
results — but  good  newspaper  artists  were 
rarities  in  those  days. 

American  newspapers  today  are  al- 
most entirely  illustrated  by  photography; 
and  where  reasonable  care  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plates,  and  the  sub- 
sequent printing  is  not  too  rapid,  re- 
sults are  often  attained  that  almost  equal 
the  original  photographs  themselves. 
These  pictures  are  half-tone  etchings  on 
zinc  plates.  The  process  consists  in 
rephotographing  the  original  photo- 
graph through  a  ''screen,"  printing 
the  new  negative  thus  obtained  upon 
a  sensitized  zinc  plate,  and  then  sub- 
jecting the  latter  to  an  etching-bath 
of  nitric  acid.  The  screen  is  simply  a 
glass  plate  bearing  fine  parallel  lines 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
thus  forming  a  microscopic  network. 
The  number  of  lines  to  the  inch 
varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  work  desired ;  for  ordinary  news- 
paper pictures  a  screen  carrying  sixty- 
five  lines  to  the  inch  is  generally 
used,  though  for  fine  magazine  and 
book:  work  the  number  frequently  runs 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  screen  is  to  give  body  and 
substance  to  an  otherwise  flat  and 
colorless  photograph.  After  the  screened 
negative    has    been    printed    upon    the 
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smooth  surface  of  the  sensitized  zinc 
plate,  the  latter  is  carefully  gone  over 
with  an  inked  roller.  The  ink  is  then 
wiped  ofif  with  damp  cotton,  but  an  al- 
most infinitesimal  quantity  of  it  adheres 
to  the  lines  of  the  photograph.  The 
plate  is  next  treated  to  a  gentle  rubbing 
with  "  dragon's  blood,"  a  red,  clay-like 
powder,  the  secret  of  which  is  jealously 
preserved  by  the  trade.  This  accent- 
uates the  picture  on  the  zinc.  Then 
the  plate  goes  into  its  bath  of  nitric 
acid,  which  eats  away  every  portion  of 
the  surface  that  is  not  covered  with  ink 
and  "dragon's  blood."  In  other  words, 
a  reproduction  of  the  original  photo- 
graph is  left  in  relief.  To  such  a  state  of 
perfection  has  the  mere  mechanical  part 
of  the  process  arrived  that  inmost  news- 
paper offices  it  is  possible  to  put  the  fin- 
ished cut  into  the  form  ready  for  stereo- 
typing within  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  after  the  original  photograph 
has  been  developed.  This  takes  lively 
and  expert  hustling  on  the  part  of 
photographers  and  etchers. 

The  growth  of  photographic  illustra- 
tion has  added  a  novel  and  important 
element  to  newspaper  work,  one  that 
was  hardly  dreamed  of  a  decade  ago. 
Every  first-class  journal  in  the  land  now 
has,  as  one  of  the  recognized  divisions  of 
its  working  forces,  an  "  art  department," 
the  most  important  feature  of  which,  so 
far  as  embellishing  the  news  of  the  day 
is  concerned,  is  a  staff  of  expert  photo- 
graphers. These  men  are  in  a  sense 
both  reporters  and  camera-sharps,  in- 
asmuch as,  in  addition  to  the  taking 
of  pictures,  they  must  have  the  so-called 
"nose  for  news"  and  the  acute  sense 
of  the  strong  points  of  a  "  story  "  which 
are  marked  characteristics  of  a  good 
reporter.  When  one  of  them  is  sent 
to  a  railroad  wreck,  for  instance,  it 
is  his  business  to  know  with  unerring 
instinct  just  what  features  will  appeal 
to  his  editor  as  most  striking.  It 
is  the  photographer's  province  to  see 
with  his  camera's  eye  what  ninety- 
nine   out    of    a   hundred    readers  of   his 


paper  would  want  to  see  if  they  could 
visit  the  scene  for  themselves. 

The  tales  newspaper  photographers 
tell  of  their  trials  and  triumphs  in 
securing  pictures  reveal  a  wide  range 
of  varied  experience.  In  some  cases 
their  experiences  come  to  public  notice. 
On  one  occasion  an  enterprising  camera- 
man from  a  New  York  evening  paper 
persistently  followed  some  convicted  men 
from  the  court-house  to  the  train  upon 
which  they  were  to  be  taken  to  the 
penitentiary,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
officious  country  policemen  from  taking 
the  coveted  picture.  Finally,  in  des- 
peration, he  followed  the  prisoners  into 
the  train,  but  was  detected  and  uncer- 
emoniously pitched  head-long  from  a 
car  window.  His  camera  was  then 
sent  crashing  after  him. 

One  of  the  hardest  jobs  is  getting 
snap-shots  of  noted  personages  who  may 
have  scruples  against  their  pictures 
blossoming  forth  in  newspapers.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  scruples  rarely  or 
never  prevail.  The  subject  will  be 
dogged  with  Indian-like  pertinacity  by 
the  man  with  the  camera,  and  at  an 
unexpected  moment  the  ominous  click 
will  come  that  tells  of  the  deed  done. 

President  Roosevelt  has  never  been 
averse  to  having  his  picture  taken,  but 
efforts  to  approach  him  are  often  made 
troublesome  by  the  secret-service  men 
and  by  the  officious  local  guardians  of 
the  peace  at  such  places  as  he  may  be 
visiting.  Since  the  death  of  McKinley 
at  Buffalo  there  has  been  a  very  per- 
ceptible tightening  of  the  lines  about  the 
body  of  America's  chief  executive,  and 
newspaper  men  are  well  aware  how 
much  more  difficult  of  access  he  is  now 
than  before  that  fateful  event.  The 
picture  of  the  President  here  shown  was 
made  from  a  snap-shot  taken  while  he 
was  viewing  an  Army  and  Navy  foot- 
ball game  at  Franklin  Field.  It  was 
not  obtained  without  trouble.  Spe- 
cial policemen  and  secret-service  men 
were  scattered  all  about  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  President's  box,  and   photog- 
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Photograph  by  G .  F .  Hoskins 


A  REMARKABLE  SNAP-SHOT 


The  photographer  snatched  this  as  Prince  Henry  was  driving  on  one  of  the 

avenues  of  Washington. 


raphers  were  unceremoniously  hustled 
off  the  scene.  One  or  two  who  had  the 
temerity  to  approach  close  enough  to 
get  into  action  were  seized  by  bluecoats 
who,  after  roughly  banging  the  cameras 
shut,  conducted  the  snap-shotters  from 
the  grounds  in  a  not  over-gentle  man- 
ner. One  of  them,  however,  with  the 
persistency  that  means  success  in  his 
business,  returned  with  a  smaller  cam- 
era which  was  not  so  conspicuous,  and, 
creeping  up  under  the  edge  of  the  box, 
succeeded  in  catching  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
features  at  a  most  exciting  crisis  of  the 
game. 

When  Prince  Henry  of  Germany  was 
in  this  country  and  was  being  welcomed 
by  crowds  in  the  large  cities,  special  pre- 
cautions were  adopted  for  his  protection 

and  the  streets  were  heavily  guarded. 
11 


The  snap-shot  of  him  here  shown,  taken 
while  he  was  driving  along  the  streets 
of  Washington,  is  of  unusual  interest 
not  merely  for  size  and  clearness,  but 
because  it  was  secured  under  difficult 
conditions. 

Nothing  puts  a  newspaper  photog- 
rapher more  on  his  mettle  than  getting 
pictures  of  sporting  events.  Very  fre- 
quently superb  results  are  obtained 
under  circumstances  that  necessitate 
limitation  of  exposure  to  an  exceedingly 
small  fraction  of  a  second.  For  in- 
stance, when  Heatherbloom,  the  world- 
famous  high-jumping  horse,  was  making 
his  record  leaps  over  the  bars  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  horse-show,  some  excellent 
pictures  were  obtained  by  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  newspapers.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these,  here  given,  shows 
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Heatherbloom  just  at  the  instant  of 
clearing  his  great  jump  of  seven  feet, 
nine  and  three-quarters  inches. 

The  ever-shifting  combinations  of 
players  on  the  foot-ball  gridiron  form 
interesting  subjects  for  the  newspaper 
photographer,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  to 
get  near  enough  to  secure  good  "snaps" 
he  very  frequently  runs  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing himself  and  his  camera  overwhelmed 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rush  of  the 
contestants  in  his  direction. 
An  excellent  picture, 
caught  at  a  criti- 
cal moment 


hauling  their  apparatus  up  after  them. 
The  thing  they  have  to  bear  constantly 
in  mind  is  to  get  the  right  picture  at 
the  right  time  ;  and  no  excuses  go  at  the 
office  if  the  developed  plates  do  not 
show  what  the  powers-that-be  happen 
to  think  the  public  wants  to  see. 

At  the   approaching    presidential    in- 
auguration at  Washington  the  camera 
man  will   have  troubles  that  are  pecu- 
liarly his  own.     The  crowds  are  always 
so  very  dense  that  vantage- 
points    are    scarce, 
and  hence  must 
be  secured 


when  Penn- 
sylvania  and 
Lafayette  were  bat- 
tling last  November  on 
Franklin  Field,  is  here  reproduced. 
At  parades,  corner-stone  layings,  and 
other  such  functions,  where  immense 
crowds  are  jammed  in  streets  and  en- 
closures, the  photographer  has  to  adopt 
various  expedients  to  get  himself  in  such 
a  position  as  to  have  a  view  of  what  is 
going  on.  Step-ladders  and  packing 
boxes  are  often  used  as  vantage-points, 
and  the  men  sometimes  climb  into  trees 
or    up   electric-light    poles,    laboriously 


AT  A  FOOT-BALL  GAME 


a  good  many 
days  beforehand. 
And  the  weather, 
too,  is  very  apt  to  be  un- 
propitious.  What  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  photographs  ever  taken 
of  the  inauguration  ceremonies  is  the 
one  here  reproduced,  which  was  secured 
on  March  4,  1901,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Chief  Justice  Fuller  was  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  office  to  President 
McKinley  at  the  opening  of  the  latter's 
second  term.  The  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  the  profiles  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and   the   President,  the  massed   specta- 
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tors  in  the  foreground,  and  the  superb 
Corinthian  fa(;:ade  of  the  Capitol's  east 
front  rising  in  the  background,  make 
the  picture  a  noteworthy  one.  It  was 
taken  from  a  fiimsy  scaffold  rising  above 
the  heads  of  the  people  near  the  Green 
statue  of  Washington  on  the  Capitol 
plaza.  In  the  original  photograph  the 
details  are  so  sharply  defined  that  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  the  faces 
of  many  prominent  persons  can  readily 
be  picked  out  among  the  crowd  gath- 


ered on  the  Capitol  steps  and  portico. 
Fires  in  city  business-districts  give  the 
photographer  a  good  chance  to  show 
what  he  is  made  of.  What  with  the  jam 
in  the  streets,  the  hum  of  engines,  the 
heavy  haze  of  smoke,  the  constant  jost- 
ling of  police  and  firemen,  the  chance 
of  a  drenching  from  bursting  hose,  or 
of  being  crushed  by  a  falling  wall,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  good  fire-pictures  are 
scarce.  A  remarkable  example  is  the 
one  reproduced  with  this  article,  show- 


Phntograph  hy  G.  F .  Huskins 


CLEARING  THE  BAR 


A  snap-sliot  of  I.  K.  Baxter,  one  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  noted  pole-vaulters- 

in  the  moment  of  breai<ing  a  record. 
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Photograph  by  G.  F.  Hoskins 

CAUGHT  ON  THE  JUMP 
Heatherbloom  making  his  record  leap  over  the  bars  at  a  Bryn  Mawr  horse-show. 


ing  the  flames  bursting  from  a  big  furni- 
ture establishment,  in  the  destruction  of 
which  many  lives  were  lost.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  at  the  height  of  the  fire 
by  a  photographer  who  had  heard  the 
alarm  while  dressing,  and  followed  the 
engines  in  scanty  attire. 

The  taking  of  pictures  at  night  always 
seems  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  fasci- 
nation, but  such  photographs  are  usually 
nothing  more  than  freaks,  and  are  of 
little  or  no  pictorial  value.  They  are 
made,  of  course,  by  time  exposure,  and 
in  the  case  of  large  fires  show  hardly 
more  than  the  outline  of  the  burning 
buildings  framed  in  the  glow  of  the 
flames.  Beautiful  efifects,  however,  are 
often  obtained  where  a  multiplicity  of 
electric  lights  may  be  photographed. 
Nobody  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  fairy- 
like effect  of  the  accompanying  picture 


of  the  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  taken 
at  one  minute  after  midnight  on  a  New 
Year's  morning.  The  tracery  of  the 
building  outlined  in  incandescent  lamps, 
the'  over-arching  bouquets  of  rockets, 
and  the  huge,  lighted  clock  face,  all 
standing  out  against  the  inky  sky,  com- 
bine to  form  an  unusual  camera  record. 
To  an  increasing  extent  each  year  the 
newspapers  are  presenting  a  daily  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  world's  doings. 
Continually  increasing,  likewise,  is  the 
excellence  of  the  results  attained.  The 
day  when  "  newspaper  cut  "  was  re- 
garded as  a  term  of  reproach  is  past. 
The  newspaper  cuts  of  the  present  are 
things  of  beauty  and  interest.  And  the 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  which  are  being 
shown  everywhere  in  their  making  and 
betterment  give  promise  of  even  finer 
results  in  the  near  future. 


Photocraph  b)  (iilbett  &  Co.,  Paris 


MADAME  HEJANE    AT    HOME 


The  ^reat  French  actress— who  is  now    playing  in  the  United  States — with  her  children 

at  her  summer-home  in  Normandy. 


Madame  Gabrielle  Rejane 


AN  INFORMAL  CHAT  WITH  THE  GREAT  FRENCH  ACTRESS 


BY  FREDERIC  LEES 


It  was  a  glorious  day  late  in  August 
My  path  lay  along  a  Normandy  high- 
way bordered  with  honeysuckle  hedges 
and  winding  amidst  orchards,  and  the 
air  was  redolent  of  flowers  and  the  sea. 
Looking  forward  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
walk  of  two  miles  to  Hennequeville,  1 
leisurely  set  ofif  to  climb  the  steep  hill 
which  rises  above  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-place. There  was  a  full  hour 
before  I  need  keep  my  appointment 
with  Mme.  Rejane, 

Sauntering  along  the  road,  m>  mind 
was  divided  between  reflections  on  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  very  English 
looking  country  and  recollections  of 
roles  taken  by  the  great  actress  whom  I 
was  going  to  see — little  mental  pictures 
of  Mme.  Rejane  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Varietes,  or  the  Vaudeville  She 
appeared  before  me  with  all  those 
qualities  which  Meilhac,  Jean  Richepin 
Georges  de  Porto-Riche  Maurice 
Donnay,  Sardou,  and  others  have 
enabled  her  to  bring  out  so  admirably. 
She  was  witty,  coquettish,  graceful,  and 
sometimes  perverse — une  vraie  gamine 
de  Paris  with  roguish,  ironical  eyes, 
and  a  sous-entendu  in  every  other  phrase. 

Her  role  of  Mme.  Colineau  in  TDecore, 
a  play  in  which  she  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  her  art,  was  the  first 
which  flashed  across  my  memory.  What 
exquisite  tact  she  showed  in  her  terrible, 
delicate  situation,  and  with  what  mar- 
velous ease  she  changed  from  one 
manner  to  another !  Flexibility  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  Mme.  Rejane's 
strong  points  ;  and  in  that  connection 
I   recalled   her  as  Mile.   Riquette,  the 


popular  actress  in  Ma  Coustne,  a  part 
which  she  has  rarely  equaled. 

Then  I  recollected  the  deep  impression 
which  Porto-Riche's  Amoureuse  had 
made  upon  me  on  its  first  production 
over  ten  years  ago,  and  once  more  I 
beheld  Mme.  Rejane  as  Germaine. 
A  curious  little  woman  with  some  of 
the  instincts  of  a  courtezan,  Germaine 
has  married  a  man  who  has  reached  the 
age  at  which  men  of  superior  mind  be- 
come anxious  to  do  some  great  work  in 
the  world.  After  the  honeymoon  he 
sets  to  work  to  make  a 'reputation,  but 
Germaine  is  jealous  of  his  studies.  Ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  her  husband,  she 
begrudges  every  moment  which  is  not' 
devoted  to  herself,  and  ends  by  weary- 
ing him  with  her  unreasonable  passion. 
In  a  moment  of  ill-humor  he  repulses 
her.  Hardly  has  he  done  so,  however, 
when  he  regrets,  feels  her  absence 
deeply,  and  recalls  her  home.  And  the 
play  ends  with  a  kiss.  Mme.  Rejane's 
splendid  interpretation  of  this  com- 
plex part  came  back  to  my  mind 
as  vividly  as  though  I  had  seen  the  play 
but  the  day  before. 

After  Germaine,  Lysistrata  and  M. 
Maurice  Donnay's  clever  and  amusing 
adaptation  of  Aristophanes'  boisterous 
farce  of  the  same  name  occupied  my 
roadside  thoughts.  Two  lines  from  the 
prologue — 

Les  oreilles  prudes 

Vont  subir  des  epreuves  rudes, 

reminded  me  that  the  plot  of  Lysistrata 
was  not  one  which  would  bear  too 
close  investigation  in  these  prudish  days. 
But  what  a  happy  combination  of  Athe- 
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Photograph  by  Gilbert  &  Co.    Paris 

SUPERINTENDING  HER  DAUGHTER'S  MUSIC 

Mademoiselle  Germaine  sits  at  the  right  of  the  piano,  and  the  English  governess  is  between 

her  and  Jacques. 


nian  wit  and  Parisian  jokes  it  contained  ! 
The  fact  that  the  same  light,  pleasure- 
loving  traits  of  character  are  common 
both  to  the  ancient  Athenian  and  the 
modern  Parisian  explained  M.  Donnay's 
and  Mme.  Rejane's  success.  The 
actress  is  the  very  incarnation  of  an 
up-to-date  Parisienne,  and  consequently 
the  role  of  Lysistrata  was  admirably 
adapted  to  her  talents  :  it  gave  her  the 
fullest  scope  for  her  charming  wit  and 
verve,  and  especially  for  her  inimitable 
talent  for  emphasizing  the  various  sous- 
entendus  with  which  the  play  abounds. 
These  were  things  which  a  theater- 
lover  could  not  easily  forget. 

Madame  Sans  Gene  had  not  such  a 
hold  on  my  memory  as  Amoureuse  or 
Lysistrata,  but  there  was  at  least  one 
of  the  series  of  striking  tableaux  of 
which  M.  Sardou's  play  is  composed 
which  I  shall  never  forget — that  in 
which  Madame  Sans  Gene  makes  her 
love  confession  to  Napoleon.  What 
roguish    grace    and    repressed    emotion 


Mme.  Rejane  displayed  in  relating  this 
reminiscence  of  days  when  Madame 
Sans  Gene  was  a  laundry-maid  and  Napo- 
leon a  poor  young  officer!     Was  there 

any  other  Parisian  actress  who ? 

The  appearance  of  Hennequeville,  a 
picturesque  village  nestling  in  a  hollow, 
interrupted  my  reflections.  In  a  couple 
of  minutes  I  was  inquiring  the  way  to 
the  "Petit  Manoir,"  Mme.  Rejane's 
country  house.  It  is  situated  down  one 
of  the  green  lanes  which  descend  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  and,  contrary  to 
what  its  name  implies,  is  a  large  seaside 
villa,  built  somewhat  after  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds.  Seen 
from  the  quaint  thatched  gate,  over- 
grown with  flags  at  the  entrance,  it 
presents,  with  its  red-tiled  roof  and 
chimney-stacks  and  dark-brown  beams, 
a  most  picturesque  appearance.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  well-kept  lawn,  skirted 
by  gravel  paths  which  sweep  round  to 
the  front  door  and  to  the  back  of  the 
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house.     A  wealth  of  flowers  was  seen 
everywhere. 

Mme.  Rejane  invariably  receives  her 
visitors  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
"Petit  Manoir,"  and  there  it  was  that 
the  bonne  begged  me  to  await  her.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel  made 
me  turn  my  head.  It  was  Mme.  Rejane. 
She  wore  a  tailor-made  dress,  white 
waistcoat  and  collar,  and  her  face  was 
prettily  framed  in  a  lace  shawl  thrown 
over  her  head  and  coquettishly  tied 
under  the  chin.  As  charming  and 
graceful  as  ever,  she  advanced  toward 
me  and,  extending  a  delicate  hand  half- 
hidden  in  lace,  exclaimed  : 

Bon  jour.,  mon  cher  monsieur  !  I  see 
that  you  admire  my  view.  Comme  c^ est 
beau.,  n\st  ce  pas?  I  am  very  fond  of 
la  belle  Normandie^  and  especially  of 
little   Hennequeville.     I  am  always  re- 


gretting that  I  do  not  come  here  oftener. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  time  to  carry 
out  all  one's  plans,  n' est  ce  pas?  The 
greater  part  of  this  year's  holidays  has 
been  spent  on  a  tour  in  my  autocar,  so 
that  I  shall  soon  have  to  leave  these 
delightful  surroundings  for  the  boards  of 
the  Bodiniere  Theater  in  Paris.  Until 
the  end  of  September  half  my  time  will 
be  spent  in  traveling  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  here  and  Paris,  the  other 
half  at  rehearsals.  Ah  !  ces  repetitions 
sont  joliment  fatigantes,  vous  savez.^' 

I  replied  that  I  could  well  believe  it, 
and  also  that  theater-goers  little  realized, 
when  they  saw  Mme.  Rejane  in  her 
parts,  what  an  immense  amount  of  work 
had  been  necessary  before  she  could 
perform  them  to  perfection,  although 
this  is  the  experience  of  all  great  artists. 
Then  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  something 


Phonograph  iy  3iih«r%  Sf  ^o     Parir 


READING  TO  JACQUES 


thotograph  by.  (iilbert  &  Co.,  Harts 

THE  PETIT  MANOIR 

I  he  front  of  Madame  Rejane's  summer-residence  in  Hennequeville. 
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about  her  life  and  work,  and  to  begin 
at  the  beginning ;  for  I  had  seen  so 
many  palpably  inaccurate  statements 
about  her  in  English  publications  that 
I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  truth  from 
her  own  lips.  For  instance,  I  had  seen 
it  stated  that  she  was  once  a  midinette  ! 
**A  midinette  f^'  repeated  Mme. 
Rejane,  laughingly.  ''Well,  that  is  not 
quite  correct.  Yet  I  might  have  been 
one  of  those  little  Parisiennes  who  take 
their    luncheon     under    the     trees    in 


left  a  widow  almost  without  resources. 
My  father,  after  being  in  business,  had 
been  an  actor,  but  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life  became  chief  ticket-collector 
at  the  Ambigu  Theater.  My  mother 
and  I  lived  in  a  fifth-floor  apartment  in 
a  faubourg,  and  those  early  years  were 
by  no  means  happy  ones. 

**  However,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  continue  fan-painting  for  very 
long.  When  I  was  twelve  the  death  of 
my  mother's  uncle,  who  was  supposed 
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the  Tuileries.  A  little  over  thirty  years 
ago — I  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time 
— I  used  to  assist  my  mother,  after 
school  hours,  in  painting  fans,  for  which 
our  employers  paid  about  two  francs  a 
dozen.  For  fear  of  offending  rich  rela- 
tives we  had  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  the  fact  of  our  working  was  not 
known  even  to  the  concierge.  I  must 
explain  that  my  mother,  who  came  of 
a   good  Valenciennes  family,  had   been 


to  be  much  wealthier  than  he  really 
turned  out  to  be,  brought  us  a  small 
heritage,  and  my  mother  was  able  to 
carry  out  her  plan  of  making  me  a 
schoolmistress.  I  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  her  announcing  this  piece 
of  *  good  news  *  to  me.  The  head  of 
the  boarding-school  where  I  had  been  a 
pupil  had  consented,  she  said,  to  engage 
me  as  under-mistress  at  a  salary  of  forty 
francs  a  month  and  my  luncheon.  A  bril- 
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liant  prospect  was  before  me  !  But,  fortu- 
nately, I  was  not  of  the  same  opinion. 
My  ambition  did  not  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  assure  you  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  aptitude  for  the  work  of  a 
schoolmistress.  What  I  wanted  to  be 
was  an  actress,  a  profession  which  my 
dear  mother  abhorred  with  all  her  heart. 
"I  imagine  that  my  liking  for  the 
stage  was  partly  inherited  and  partly  the 
result  of  my  early  bringing  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  my  father  having  a  decided  taste 
for  the  stage,  my  aunt,  Mme.  Naptal- 
Arnault,  was  a  distinguished  member  of 


the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  Moreover,  I 
had  a  distinct  remembrance  of  visits  to 
the  dressing-rooms  and  green-room  of 
the  Ambigu  under  my  father's  guid- 
ance, and  of  the  kindness  of  actors  and 
actresses  toward  me.  I  have  been  told — 
but  of  this  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge— that  I  showed  as  a  child  a 
decided  ability  for  acting.  In  the  green- 
room, during  the  intervals,  I  used  to 
imitate  the  principal  actresses,  endeavor- 
ing not  only  to  reproduce  their  words 
accurately  but  also  their  actions.  The 
question  as  to  whether  my  little  bosom 
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adequately  indicated  the  emotion  which 
I  was  pretending  to  feel  is  said  to  have 
greatly  troubled  me.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  no  recollection  of  this, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  these  stories  are 
the  amiable  inventions  of  my  friends. 
However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is 
certain — I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
an  actress.  And  Regnier  was  to  be  my 
master.  Standing  with  my  mother  out- 
side the  Comedie  Fran^aise  to  see  the 
old  actor  leave  the  theater  after  his 
farewell  performance — this  was  early  in 
1872,  and  I  can  remember  that  his  car- 


riage was  half-filled  with  bouquets — 
I  determined  that  I  would  go  to  no 
other  for  my  lessons. 

**  Can  you  wonder,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  I  made  little  pro- 
gress as  a  schoolmistress  ?  My  poor 
mother  was  broken-hearted  at  the 
evident  distaste  which  I  showed  for  my 
duties,  and  at  the  idea  of  my  going  on 
the  stage  ;  but,  seeing  that  it  was  use- 
less to  put  obstacles  in  my  path,  she 
eventually  gave  way.  The  day  after  I 
had  obtained  her  consent  I  called  upon 
Regnier       Now,     it    was    his    practice 
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to  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
debutantes,  acting  on  the  theory  that 
those  who  were  really  in  earnest 
would  not  be  disheartened ,  and  he 
received  me  somewhat  coldly.  How- 
ever, after  I  had  read  the  role  ot 
Henriette  in  La  Femmes  Savantes  he 
seemed  rather  less  distant,  corrected 
my  faults  in  elocution,  gave  me  advice, 
and  told  me  to  come  to  see  him  again. 
Three  weeks  passed  by,  during  which 
I  worked  very  hard  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  great  comedian  consented 


not  only  to  give  me  private  lessons  but 
to  obtain  my  entrance  to  the  Conserva- 
toire. Regnier's  kindness  on  this  and 
a  hundred  other  occasions  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  may  say  that  I- owe  him 
nearly  everything.  He  it  was  who 
taught  me  to  be  clear  in  my  delivery, 
and  above  all  things  to  take  the  minutest 
care  in  the  composition  of  my  roles. 
Knowing  that  my  mother's  circum- 
stances were  not  of  the  best,  he  enabled 
us  to  supplement  our  slender  resources 
by    getting   me   some   lessons.        Ihere 
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were  two  fashionable  young  ladies  in 
my  class  who  had  a  pronounced  southern 

accent,  and  they  needed  a  teacher . 

Can  I  tell  you  any  anecdotes  about 
Regnier  ?  A  hundred,  if  we  only  had 
the  time.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  which 
has  a  direct  application  to  my  student 
days.  On  one  occasion  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, Regnier,  after  allowing  me 
to  play  part  of  a  scene  uninterruptedly, 
said  before  the  whole  class,  which 
included  my  two  t)upils  :  Trh  bien,  ma 
petite!  Step  down.  You  will  one  day 
be  a  great  actress.'  I  was  covered  with 
confusion  :  joy  at  hearing  his  words  of 
encouragement,  and  shame  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  poor  clothes.  Little 
more  remains  to  be  told  of  these  early 
days  but  what  you  already  know.  At 
the  end  of  my  first  year  at  the  Con- 
servatoire I  obtained  a  first  accessit,  in 
the  following  year  a  second  prize  for 
comedy,  and  was  then  immediately 
engaged  at  the  Vaudeville." 

Mme.  Rejane  had  carried  me  up  to  the 
time  when  I  was  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  her  career.  I  knew  that  the  path 
she  trod  was  much  smoother  than  that 
which  is  usually  followed  by  debutantes, 
that  on  her  appearance  in  Fantuy  Lear 
in  1875  she  had  immediate  success,  and 
that  the  critics  were  for  once  sufficiently 
perspicacious  to  prophesy  a  great  future 
for  her.  I  was  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  she  confirmed  their  .opinion  by 
appearing  in  Ma  Camarade  (1883),  in 
Decor e  (1888),  and  in  Ma  Cousine 
(1890)  ;  and  that  she  had  played  the 
leading  roles  in  these  and  other  plays 
all  over  the  world.  So  I  asked  Mme. 
Rejane  to  tell  me  something  about  her 
travels  ;  having  been  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world,  she  must  have  some  very 
interesting  impressions  to  impart.  For 
instance,  after  facing  so  many  English 
audiences,  what  was  her  verdict  on  my 
country  and  compatriots  ? 

The  question  had  no  sooner  been 
asked  than  two  young  ladies,  one  about 
seventeen  and  the  other  a  little  older, 
accompanied  by  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve, 
12 


came  along  the  path  to  my  right  with 
tennis  racquets  in  their  hands.  As  they 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  us  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  them  conversing  in 
the  most  fluent  English. 

Voila  mar'eponse  f'  ejaculated  Mme. 
Rejane,  with  a  smile  and  a  gesture. 
"And  it  couldn  t  have  been  more 
a  propos.  That  was  my  daughter  Ger- 
maine,  my  son  Jacques,  and  their 
English  governess.  Both  my  children 
speak  your  language  perfectly.  You 
see  I  am  sufficiently  enamored  of 
your  country  to  give  them  an  English 
education.  Indeed,  I  have  nothing 
but  pleasant  memories  of  England — le 
hrouillard  de  Londres  a  part^  bien  entendu 
— and  the  English  people.  Your  theater- 
goers are  so  attentive,  so  quick  to  seize 
the  fine  passages  in  a  play,  so  apprecia- 
tive of  one's  efforts,  that  it  is  a  veritable 
pleasure  to  appear  before  them.  I 
always  look  forward  to  my  annual  visits 
to  London." 

From  this  Mme.  Rejane  passed  nat- 
urally to  an  account  of  her  recent 
motor-car  tours  in  southern  England 
and  in  Italy,  describing  them  with  en- 
thusiam  and  a  touch  of  humor.  And 
in  reply  to  my  questions  regarding  her 
future  movements  she  outlined  her  plans 
for  her  approaching  visit  to  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  and  spoke  of  the 
roles  which  she  is  playing  at  the  present 
time  in  the  great  American  cities. 

The  hour  for  afternoon  tea  on  the 
shady  veranda  had  arrived.  A  sound  of 
youthful  voices  drew  nearer.  As  the 
players  returned  from  the  tennis-lawn 
Mme.  Rejane's  thoughts  flew  to  her 
children.  Germaine  and  Jacques  engross 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  attention  dur- 
ing the  days,  only  too  few,  which 
intervene  between  her  many  journeys 
for  appearing  on  the  stage.  Nothing 
gives  the  great  actress  more  pleasure 
than  superintending  her  daughter's 
music  lessons  or  assisting  in  her  son's 
studies  ;  and  she  keenly  regrets  that  she 
cannot  find  more  time  to  devote  to  their 
education. 
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The  Story  of  the  Second  Brother 

A  CASE  OF  TRIPLE  PERSONALITY 


BY  ROBERT  BARR 


I.      A    STORMY    SATURDAY   NIGHT 

Angrily  the  rain  lashed  shuddering 
windows — audible  evidence  of  the 
storm's  strength — the  precursor  of  win- 
ter ;  for  every  weather-wise  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  frost  and  snow  cannot 
come  until  the  marshes  are  overflowing. 
This  was  a  swamp-filling  deluge,  the 
death  of  the  autumn,  and  might  turn 
to  snow  before  morning,  presenting  to 
the  world  new-born  winter  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes. 

Inside  the  farm-house  warmth  and 
comfort  were  enhanced  by  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  without.  Here  was 
good  cheer  sweetened  by  companion- 
ship and  affection.  The  kitchen  was 
the  simple  living-room  of  the  family, 
parlor  and  dining-room  being  reserved 
for  formal  occasions.  From  the  stout 
beams  hung  savory  hams  smoked  to  a 
rich  brown,  representing  the  solid  re- 
quirements of  life;  while  the  graceful 
festoons  of  dried  apples,  quartered  and 
strung  like  loops  of  pearls,  gave  promise 
that  the  table  would  not  be  without  a 
dainty  dish  even  if  nothing  were  seen  of 
the  sugared  preserves  in  the  cellar,  that 
appetizing  storehouse  of  the  farm.  This 
practical  decoration  of  the  roof  was  also 
reminiscent  of  the  lightsomest  of  farm 
festivals,  the  paring-bee,  when  the  youth 
of  all  the  district  gathered  together 
amidst  laughter,  story,  and  song,  to  peel 
the  apples,  to  core  and  string  them,  and 
to  dance  to  the  local  fiddle  when  the 
easy  task  was  done. 

The    huge     cast-iron    cooking-stove 
occupied  one  end  of   the   kitchen,  and 


was  the  nucleus  round  which  the  house- 
hold formed  itself  in  the  evenings.  The 
farmer  sat  smoking  in  a  chair  tilted 
back  against  the  wall,  his  heels  on  the 
lower  rung.  It  was  a  stout  construc- 
tion, able  to  stand  the  strain  of  resting 
on  two  legs  instead  of  four  without  a 
protesting  creak;  rush-bottomed,  and 
made  before  machine-built  furniture  was 
thought  of.  The  house-mother  occu- 
pied a  rocking-chair,  also  of  home 
manufacture,  a  chair  invented  in  a  land 
where  people  were  to  rest  quickly  if 
they  rested  at  all.  She  was  darning 
stockings.  Her  tall,  handsome  daugh- 
ter was  putting  away  the  last  of  the 
supper  dishes.  The  eldest  son,  with  a 
piece  of  broken  glass,  scraped  a  new 
axe-handle  of  straight-grained  hickory, 
white  as  a  bone  and  almost  as  hard. 
It  was  an  artistic  production  of  gentle 
curves ;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
boy  fitted  its  smooth  surface  to  his  palm 
and  swung  it  as  a  warrior  might  swing 
a  sword,  critical  of  his  own  work,  and 
ever  trying  to  perfect  it — for  a  well- 
planned  axe-handle  is  a  delight  to  the 
grip  of  the  woodman.  The  younger 
children  of  the  household  were  grouped 
around  the  artisan  in  open-eyed  admira- 
tion of  his  skill. 

The  solid  house  withstood  the  blast 
staunchly,  momentarily  quivering,  how- 
ever, to  its  root  timbers — an  involuntary 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  raging 
tempest  which  was  increasing  in  violence 
hour  by  hour. 

The  farmer  had  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  position.  The  long 
Civil  War  had  been  ended  sometime  past, 
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and  a  season  of  rather  feverish  prosperity 
had  set  in.  The  negro  was  free,  and 
the  torn  country  was  at  rest.  With  a 
quiet  celerity  unparalleled  in  history 
the  greatest  military  force  the  world 
had  yet  beheld  dissolved  and  merged 
into  the  body  politic,  from  which,  full- 
armed,  it  had  sprung  to  answer  the  call 
to  battle.  Peace  was  on  the  land,  the 
land  was  fertile,  and  the  farmer,  supreme 
master  of  his  acres,  had  cause  for 
contentment. 

"  What  a  fearful  night,"  murmured 
the  house-mother,  as  the  windows  rat- 
tled and  the  house  shook,  while  the 
rain  tore  across  the  roof  like  trampling 
cavalry. 

"It  is  that,"  assented  the  farmer, 
refilling  his  pipe. 

As  he  spoke  the  group  was  startled 
into  awed  silence  by  a  knock  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

II.      THE    ADVENT   OF   THE    TRAMP 

The  two  unsupported  legs  of  the 
farmer's  chair  came  down  with  a  crash 
to  the  floor. 

*'  There  is  something  wrong,"  said 
the  farmer  in  a  low  voice.  No  neigh- 
bor would  venture  out  on  such  a  night 
except  under  spur  of  calamity.  I  hope 
Simmons'  new  frame  house  has  not 
blown  down  and  crushed  them." 

"  Open  quickly,"  cried  the  wife, 
color  leaving  her  cheeks. 

The  farmer  flung  wide  the  door, 
heedless  of  the  lashing  rain  which  the 
veranda  roof  but  scantily  intercepted. 
The  lamp-light  shone  on  a  stranger 
clothed  in  soaking  rags,  a  haggard 
figure,  relic  of  the  Civil  War,  pioneer 
of  a  sinister  horde — a  tramp.  He 
made  no  motion  to  enter,  but  stood 
enframed  in  the  door-way,  a  hapless 
personification  of  the  black  storm  which 
seemed  to  have  tossed  him  against  this 
square  of  light ;  nevertheless,  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  sullen  defiance  in  the 
deep  tones  with  which  he  announced 
himself. 


'^  I  am  John  Harmon,"  he  said,  "who 
asks  food  and  shelter  without  the  money 
to  pay  for  either." 

"Come  in,"  cried  the  farmei  cordially. 
The  vagrant  stepped  across  the  threshold, 
and  the  farmer  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
door,  closed  and  barred  it.  As  he 
turned  from  his  task  and  viewed  the 
disconsolate  object  standing  there  he 
saw  that  a  pool  of  water  was  forming 
round  the  broken  boots. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  said,  "and  I 
will  get  you  some  dry  clothes.  Susy, 
set  out  a  bit  of  supper." 

The  two  disappeared  to  the  loft  above 
the  kitchen,  and  the  girl  placed  food 
upon  the  table.  The  word  "tramp" 
was  at  that  time  practically  unknown  in 
its  present  baleful  significance,  and  this 
was  the  first  of  these  human  derelicts 
that  had  drifted  upon  the  farm  ;  so  he 
was  treated  with  all  the  kindness  that 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  visit- 
ing friend.  Yet  this  courtesy  seemed 
to  have  no  mollifying  effect  on  the 
saturnine  stranger,  whose  dark  brow 
wore  a  perpetual  frown  as  he  wolfed 
the  food  set  before  him.  The  lank,  wet 
hair  plastered  on  each  side  of  his  hollow 
cheeks  framed  a  countenance  almost 
ferociously  forbidding.  When  he  had 
finished  his  meal  he  pushed  away  his 
plate  and  drew  up  to  the  fire,  shivering 
as  he  spread  out  his  hands  to  the  warmth. 
His  advent  had  stricken  all  joy  from  the 
household,  whose  younger  members 
gazed  on  the  unknown  with  apprehen- 
sion and  dismay.  He  proffered  neither 
thanks  for  his  welcome  nor  apology  for 
his  intrusion,  but  sat  grimly  silent  until 
addressed  by  the  farmer,  whose  questions 
he  answered  with  brief  gruffness. 

"  This  is  like  to  be  the  end  of  our 
autumn  weather,  Mr.  Harmon.  It  is 
a  wild  night  outside." 

"A  fierce  storm  in  a  fierce  world," 
replied  the  mendicant  without  look- 
ing up. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  out  in  it  ?  " 
I  had  no  choice." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  work  ?  " 
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*'My  work  is  done.  I  am  useless; 
wrecked  by  the  war." 

"  Were  you  wounded  ?  " 

"No." 

*'  III  in  hospital,  perhaps  ?  " 

"No." 

"  To  what  regiment  did  you  belong  ?" 

"  To  none." 

"Were   you   camp-follower,  then?" 

"I  saw  nothing  of  the  army  and 
nothing  of  the  war." 

"Then  I  must  have  misunderstood 
your  remark  that  you  were  wrecked  by 
the  war." 

Wrecked  by  the  war  and  a  woman. ' ' 

"Oh.     You  married  badly ?  " 

"  I  never  married." 

"Ah." 

The  farmer  now  glanced  uneasily 
at  his  family,  each  member  of  which 
regarded  their  guest  with  absorbed  atten- 
tion. John  Harmofi  seemed  to  feel 
the  constraint  that  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  the  assemblage,  and  he  was  im- 
pelled to  make  further  explanation. 

"  During  all  my  life  I  have  hardly 
spoken  to  any  woman  except  my 
mother,  who  is  long  since  dead.  I  was 
never  in  love,  never  engaged,  never 
married,  avoiding  all  women  ;  for  it  had 
been  predicted  that  one  should  ruin  me, 
and  the  prophecy,  made  when  I  was 
young,  remained  in  my  mind  and  terri- 
fied me  all  my  Hfe.  Now  I  am  undone, 
and  by  a  woman.  The  story  is  long 
and  would  do  you  no  good  to  hear,  and 
me  no  good  to  tell.  If  there  is  a  place 
under  this  roof  where  I  may  lie  down 
for  the  night,  I  will  go  to  it." 

The  farmer  ceased  his  questioning, 
rose,  and  led  the  way  to  the  lofl. 

"  Pooi-man  !  "  said  the  house-mother, 
as  she  watched  the  despondent  figure 
of  the  tramp  disappear  for  the  night. 

III.      A   GLOOMY   SUNDAY 

On  Sunday  morning  the  rain  had 
ceased  and  the  wind  had  fallen,  but  the 
heavy  clouds  hung  low  and  threatening. 
Once  the  red  sun  shone  for  a  moment 


over  a  flooded  landscape,  touching  the 
long  pools  in  the  autumn  furrows  with 
crimson,  and  giving  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  the  appearance  of  being  gashed 
by  lancets ;  then  the  obscuring  clouds 
dropped  down  and  covered  all  with  gray 
again. 

When  John  Harmon  came  downstairs 
breakfast  was  past,  but  he  found  that 
an  ample  portion  had  been  left  on  the 
table  for  him. 

"  We  are  early  risers,"  was  the  farm- 
er's greeting,  "and  we  breakfast  early. 
'  The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its 
mouth,'  says  the  proverb.  Even,  on 
Sunday  it  is  hard  to  break  the  habit  of 
the  week." 

"  Habit  makes  strange  playthings  of 
us,"  replied  the  tramp,  with  more  of 
geniality  in  his  tone  than  had  been 
noticeable  the  night  before,  although 
he  made  no  apology  for  his  own  tardi- 
ness. "I  am  myself  a  victim  of  habit. 
All  my  days  I  have  been  a  farmer,  so  I 
know  the  necessity  of  early  rising,  and 
am  encouraged  that  I  was  able  to  sleep 
late  this  morning." 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  encouraged  '  ?  " 
asked  the  farmer  in  surprise.  "Isn't 
the  habit  a  good  one  ?" 

"  It  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  so  long 
as  I  am  able  to  shake  off  the  thraldom 
of  any  habit  I  have  reason  to  rejoice, 
for  I  am  the  hapless  victim  of  habit  and 
heredity,  and  hope  to  win  my  freedom 
yet.  Why  should  the  negro  be  free 
and  I  a  slave  ?" 

"You  have  at  least  one  curious 
habit,"  commented  the  perplexed 
farmer.  "  You  speak  in  riddles.  Last 
night  you  said  you  had  been  wrecked 
by  the  war,  and  then  admitted  that  you 
had  seen  nothing  of  it.  Then  you  were 
ruined  by  a  woman,  yet  had  rarely 
spoken  to  one.  Now  you  place  disaster 
to  the  account  of  habit  and  heredity, 
whatever  the  last  may  be.  Did  all  four 
combine  to  injure  you,  or  did  one  after 
another  overthrow  you,  the  last  down- 
fall leaving  you  unable  to   rise  again  ?  " 

The  tramp  laughed,  but  there  was  no 
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mirth  in  the  hardness  of  his  laugh,  and 
it  was  a  sound  so  unpleasant  to  hear 
that  the  farmer's  wife  in  a  whisper 
begged  her  husband  to  discontinue  the 
questioning.  But  curiosity  is  ever  a 
quality  of  those  who  live  remote  from 
the  world,  and  the  farmer's  interest  was 
so  fully  aroused  that  he  concentrated 
his  whole  attention  on  the  stranger, 
and  paid  small  heed  to  the  admonition 
of  his  wife. 

"Sir,"  said  the  vagrant,  "if  you  re- 
quire a  full  explanation,  it  shall  be  given 
to  you.  Know  then  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  war  I  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  peril  that.encompassed  me 
at  its  close.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
woman,  that  peril  would  have  passed  me 
by.  If  it  had  not  been  for  heredity, 
habit  might  not  have  enchained  me  so 
easily.  If  it  had  not  been  for  habit,  I 
could  still  mend  my  misfortunes,  for  I 
am  not  yet  an  old  man.  There  you 
have  the  situation  in  a  nutshell ;  and  I 
hope  I  have  satisfied  your  curiosity  as 
completely  as  your  generous  breakfast 
has  satisfied  my  hunger." 

As  the  uncanny  guest  said  this  he 
drew  his  chair  back  from  the  table,  and 
for  the  first  time  looked  his  host  in  the 
eye,  a  cynical  smile  playing  about  his 
thin  lips,  which  was  as  disquieting  to  see 
as  his  laughter  was  to  hear. 

The  farmer  was  plainly  in  a  quan- 
dary, and  his  eyes  sunk  beneath  the 
hypnotizing  gaze  of  the  other. 

"I  confess  you  leave  me  still  in  the 
dark,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Do  you  go  to  church?"  asked 
Harmon. 

"  As  a  general  rule  we  do,  but  the 
church  is  four  miles  away  and  the  roads 
are  fit  for  neither  man  nor  beast  today." 

"Then,  sir,  if  you  wish,  you  shall 
hear  my  sermon  instead  ;  but  I  fear  that 
you  may  not  see  the  application  of  it  to 
any  useful  purpose,  beyond  what  comes 
from  hearkening  to  a  tragedy.  Last 
night  I  was  unpardonably  rude  to  you 
when  I  said  that  my  story  would  profit 
neither  me  in  the  telling  nor  you  in  the 


hearing.  Its  telling  is  the  only  return 
I  can  make  for  your  ungrudging  hospi- 
tality, and  if  you  care  to  listen,  I  am 
most  willing  to  relate." 

The  farmer  expressed  his  desire  to 
hear,  but  his  wife  regarded  the  stranger 
with  deep  distrust.  The  children,  how- 
ever, were  so  eager  for  the  story  that 
they  pressed  around  their  mother,  clam- 
oring and  whispering.  She  bade  them 
sit  down  and  be  quiet,  interposing  no 
objection,  greatly  to  their  relief.  The 
tramp  began  and  continued  his  narration 
in  a  dull  voice  that  had  little  of  either 
emphasis  or  inflection  in  it,  and  he  was 
uninterrupted  to  the  end. 

IV.      THE    tramp's    story   BEGINS 

"My  father,  Richard  Harmon,  was  an 
Englishman,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  emigrated  to  America,  seeing  little 
hope  of  bettering  his  condition  in  the 
old  country.  I  have  nothing  of  ancestry 
to  boast,  for  my  father  was  of  the  lab- 
oring class,  sober,  industrious  and  poor. 
He  was  betrothed  to  a  girl  of  his  own 
class,  like  himself  in  farm-service  ;  and 
so  little  money  had  they,  he  could  not 
marry  her  and  bring  her  with  him,  but 
left  her  there,  hoping  that  America, 
which  they  regarded  as  an  El  Dorado, 
would  shortly  provide  the  means  for 
their  reunion.  They  were  destined  to 
live  apart  for  some  years,  filled  with 
anxiety  for  the  future,  which  were 
nevertheless  sweetened  by  hope.  My 
father  became  the  hired  man  of  a  Ger- 
man who  was  considered  thrifty  and 
well-to-do  for  that  time  and  that  district. 
He  owned  a  large  farm  and  was,  I 
believe,  a  somewhat  hard  taskmaster; 
but  he  must  have  found  his  new  em- 
ployee a  willing  slave,  for  my  father  was 
eager  to  become  acquainted  with  Amer- 
ican methods  of  agriculture,  and  soon 
found  he  had  as  much  to  unlearn  as  to 
learn.  He  saved  money  from  his  scanty 
wages,  and  finally  secured  a  farm  ot  his 
own,  which  prophetically  lie  named 
Hardscrabble,  after  the  English  fashion 
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of  giving  a  title  to  a  piece  of  landed 
property.  I  think  it  likely  that  his 
innocence  was  taken  unfair  advantage 
of,  for  Hardscrabble  was  then,  as  it  is 
today,  the  poorest  farm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Nevertheless,  he  entered 
upon  his  new  purchase  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  all  the  dogged 
determination  of  his  race.  When  the 
harvests  were  good,  prices  were  low  ; 
when  prices  were  high,  it  was  because 
farmers  had  little  to  sell.  Ill-luck 
seemed  a  two-edged  sword,  cutting  with 
either  edge.  But  perseverance  is  bound 
to  tell ;  and  in  spite  of  bad  crops  or 
indififerent  prices  my  father  at  last 
accumulated  money  enough  to  send  for 
my    mother,    and    they  were    married. 

V.       THE    FIRST    FARM    AND    THE 
FIRST    SON 

The  severe  struggle  had  told  on  the 
character  of  him  who  breasted  it  and 
of  her  who  waited.  My  parents  have 
been  described  to  me,  by  those  who 
knew  them  at  that  early  date,  as  a 
care-worn  pair  with  a  haunting  fear  of 
the  future  in  eyes  which  should  have 
been  lighted  with  youth.  Their  pros- 
pects did  not  improve  when  they  began 
life  together  on  Hardscrabble  farm. 
Indeed,  afifairs  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  at  last  they  saw  that  unless  some- 
thing drastic  were  done  they  were  like 
to  lose  their  property.  My  father  tried 
to  sell  the  farm,  but  no  one  would  bid 
even  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  upon 
it.  Money  was  not  to  be  had.  So, 
with  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  they 
abandoned  the  unkind  homestead  and 
went  into  servitude  again,  taking  once 
more  as  master  the  German — for  whom 
my  father  had  but  small  affection — that 
frugal  farmer  being  the  only  one  in  the 
district  able  to  pay  their  hire.  My 
mother  went  as  general  servant  in  the 
house,  while  my  father  became  a  farm- 
hand in  the  fields  ;  and  her  wages  were 
greater  than  his,  because  women  were 
scarce  and  men  plentiful.     I  have  never 


heard  either  my  father  or  my  mother 
speak  of  this  period  of  their  lives,  but 
I  am  sure  that  no  negro  in  the  South, 
for  whose  liberty  the  country  was  even 
then  drifting  toward  the  Red  Sea  of 
war,  was  more  miserable  in  his  bonds 
than  those  white  slaves  in  the  thrall  of 
a  foreigner.  They  endured  nearly  a 
year  of  hard  work  and  ill-usage,  until 
the  culmination  came  when  the  terma- 
gant of  the  kitchen  cruelly  berated  her 
drudge  who  seemed  unable  to  complete 
her  daily  task.  Then  my  mother  crept 
away  from  the  place  in  the  gathering 
night,  and  some  homing  instinct  drew 
her  leaden  feet  to  the  wretched  log  hut 
which  was  still  nominally  her  own. 
Under  its  broken  roof  she  dragged  her- 
self, and  there  my  eldest  brother  was 
born.  There,  at  an  hour  past  mid- 
night, my  distracted  father  found  the 
two,  as  near  to  death's  door  as  they 
ever  should  be  until  it  opened  at  last  to 
receive  them.  My  father,  exhausted 
by  his  long,  fruitless  searching  in  the 
forest,  flung  himself  on  the  hard  planks 
beside  them  and  wept,  heart-broken  ; 
and  my  mother  told  me  years  later  that 
she  thanked  God  who  gave  her  momen- 
tary strength  to  move  her  hand  through 
the  darkness  to  my  father's  head  that 
the  touch  might  comfort  him,  for  she 
was  unable  to  speak." 

The  mendicant  paused  for  a  moment, 
leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand.  The  farmer's 
wife  gazed  silently  and  pityingly  at  him 
through  her  tears,  and  the  children 
huddled  around  her,  half-understanding, 
half -afraid,  enthralled  by  the  dull, 
monotonous  tone  in  which  the  tale 
was  told.  The  farmer  clenched  and  un- 
clenched his  hand,  and  murmured  under 
his  breath  something  that  sounded 
profane. 

"Well,"  continued  the  tramp,  rous- 
ing himself  again,  "  that  was  the  lowest 
ebb  of  their  fortune.  They  had  never 
made  complaints,  yet  some  knowledge 
of  their  treatment  and  their  plight  had 
spread  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  heart 
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of  the  people  was  touched.  There  is 
much  of  kindness  beneath  the  surface 
in  this  world,  however  harsh  the  surface 
may  appear.  A  neighbor  found  them 
in  the  morning,  and  my  mother  and 
her  child  were  taken  away  and  cared 
for.  A  battalion  of  men,  young  and 
old,  descended  on  the  farm,  repaired 
the  roof  and  mended  the  fences,  pre- 
tending it  was  but  a  day's  sport. 
Women  and  boys  brought  food,  seem- 
ingly for  the  workers;  but  there  was 
ample  left  in  the  log  house.  Chairs 
were  brought  and  apparently  forgotten, 
and  the  jolly  workers  wrought  trans- 
formation on  the  farm,  heartily  smiting 
my  father's  bowed  back,  and  telling 
him  that  they  would  require  a  day's  work 
from  him  in  return,  swearing  that  they 
were  but  acting  selfishly,  looking  to  their 
own  future  needs  ;  and  he,  poor  man, 
could  not  control  his  voice  to  thank 
them  for  their  kindness.  In  due  time 
my  mother  arrived  home,  in  her  arms  a 
strange,  unblinking  baby  who  looked  out 
upon  existence  with  never  a  cry  or  a 
smile  from  that  time  forth.  The  family 
began  to  prosper,  my  father's  tireless 
industry  and  sobriety  overcoming  a  fate 
that  had  seemed  so  adverse  at  the 
beginning.  My  remembrance  of  him 
gives  me  a  picture  of  a  man  silent, 
kindly,  and  contented  ;  but  they  tell  me 
that  in  those  early  days  he  was  sad  and 
uncommunicative. 

VI.   THE  SECOND  FARM  AND  THE 
SECOND  SON 

Although  Hardscrabble  was  not  the 
best  farm  in  the  country,  my  father  had 
ever  an  unaccountable  liking  for  the 
place,  and  no  offer  he  received  as  times 
grew  better  would  induce  him  to  part 
with  it.  My  mother,  however,  never 
cared  for  it ;  and  two  years  later  my 
father  bought  an  adjoining  lot  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  partly  because 
it  was  much  better  land  and  partly  to 
please  my  mother,  who  refused  to  have 
the    new   frame   house,  then  projected, 


built  on  Hardscrabble.  The  new  house 
was  erected,  and  the  family  moved  into 
it.  A  year  after,  I  came  into  the  world 
which  was  to  be  my  undoing.  Richard 
was  five  years  my  elder.  He  was  a 
sullen,  taciturn  youth,  and,  if  thwarted, 
fell  into  a  condition  of  cold  rage  that 
was  dreadful  to  behold.  My  young 
days  were  clouded  by  fear  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  at  silent  war  with  the 
world,  and  had  no  friends.  Every  one 
disliked  and  avoided  him,  and  he  re- 
ciprocated with  fierce  but  dumb  hatred. 
Even  our  father  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
was  never  known  to  cross  him.  Our 
mother,  however,  loved  him  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life.  She  would  do  anything 
to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  evil  temper,  and  I  am  glad  to 
add  that  her  kindly  influence  and  her 
unceasing  affection  mitigated  in  some 
measure  the  harsher  characteristics  in 
his  nature.  He  became  less  cruel  and 
revengeful,  but  he  never  lost  his  glum 
moroseness  of  disposition.  I  have  since 
come  to  know  with  certainty  that 
Richard  was  the  embodiment  of  the  des- 
perate straits  to  which  both  my  father 
and  mother  had  been  reduced  during 
his  birth-year. 

VII.       THE    THIRD    FARM    AND    THE 
THIRD    SON 

1  do  not  know  the  year  the  third 
farm  was  bought.  It  sloped  down  to 
the  river,  the  lower  part  of  it  being  the 
most  fertile  land  my  father  possessed. 
The  brick  residence  in  the  colonial 
style,  with  full  columned  front  like  a 
State-house,  stood  on  high  ground 
amidst  a  splendid  grove  of  maples,  com- 
manding a  wide  view  up  and  down  the 
valley,  with  the  river  like  a  silver  ribbon 
winding  through  the  green  landscape. 
It  had  been  owned  by  Colonel  Tucker, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  i8i2,  and  he 
had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  the 
property.  When  he  died  the  place 
was  immediately  put  upon  the  market  ; 
for  his  family,  all  women,  cared  nothing 
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for  country  life,  and  moved  to  town 
almost  as  soon  as  the  drum-taps  of  the 
military  funeral  had  ceased  to  sound. 
There  would  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
competition  for  Bloomfield  had  it  not 
been  for  the  proviso  that  the  money 
must  be  paid  at  once,  and  in  full.  .  As 
it  happened,  my  father  was  the  only 
man  in  the  district  with  the  cash  in 
hand  and  two  farms  unencumbered,  so 
he  got  a  great  bargain  in  that  purchase. 
Everything  he  now  touched  prospered. 
He  used  to  say  that  adversity  is  always 
intermittent,  and  therefore  if  effort  is 
constant  a  man  is  bound  to  win. 

My  mother  was  delighted  with  the 
purchase  of  Bloomfield,  and  she  moved 
with  joy  from  the  humble  wooden 
house  to  the  grand  brick  mansion  over- 
looking the  river.  We  now  possessed  a 
little  estate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  running  along  the  main  road  to 
the  river.  The  three  farms  were  typi- 
cal of  my  parents'  progress  in  life.  Hard- 
scrabble,  the  farthest  from  the  river, 
being  the  poorest  land;  for,  starting  at 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  first  farm 
and  walking  toward  the  ferry  where  the 
huge  iron  bridge  now  stands,  the  land 
became  better  and  better  until  the  rich 
bottom  soil  of  the  valley  was  reached. 

A  year  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts, 
after  the  moving  my  younger  brother 
Charles  was  born  in  the  old  colonial 
house.  Charley,  as  he  was  universally 
called,  came  to  be  a  favorite  with  young 
and  old  alike.  He  was  ever  irresponsi- 
ble, kind,  fun-loving  and  reckless,  the 
life  of  whatever  party  he  happened  to 
associate  with.  No  one  could  help  lik- 
ing him,  yet  his  conduct  caused  my 
father  frequent  trouble  and  the  outlay 
of  various  sums.  The  all-pervading 
mantle  of  a  mother's  love  covered  the 
harebrained  younger  son  no  less  than  it 
did  the  churlish  elder. 

Our  mother  died  when  Charley  was 
in  his  twentieth  year,  and  our  father 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  later.  These 
two  had  been  so  knit  together  by  the 
trials  they  had  endured  in  company  that 


everyone  knew  they  would  not  be  long 
divided  by  death.     Although  my  father 
was  bent  more  by  early  hardship  than 
by  weight  of  years,  and  although  there 
was    nothing    perceptibly    wrong    with 
him,  he  became  even  more  silent  than 
ever   after   she    died,    and    loosened    his 
hold  on  life  as  if  by  his  own  consent. 
His  will,  written  with  his  own  hand 
a  fortnight  after  our    mother's    death, 
left  each  son  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
born.     As   Bloomfield  was   more    than 
double   the   value  of   my  farm,  and   at 
least   three   times  the  worth   of   Hard- 
scrabble,  this  would  have  been  an  unjust 
division ;    but  my  father   equalized   the 
bequests   by   leaving   the   large  sum   of 
money  in  the  bank  to  us  in  a  propor- 
tionate ratio.     He  added  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  if  one  of  us  died,  the  property 
held  by  that  one  was  to  go  to  which- 
ever  brother  was  married ;   or   in   case 
two  were  married  it  was  to  be  equally 
divided.     I  imagine  he  thought  Richard 
would    never   marry — which  indeed  he 
did  not — and  feared  that  the  elder  might 
leave  the  farm  and  money  outside  the 
family.     Or  perhaps  he  remembered  his 
own  poverty  and  the  distress  it  caused 
during    his    early    married   life,    and  so 
wished  to  save  whichever  of  us  ventured 
into   the   matrimonial    estate   from   any 
danger  of  such  woful  repetition.     I  have 
no  doubt  this  testament  was  quite  ille- 
gal, for  he  attempted  to  write  our  wills 
as  well  as  his  own  ;  but  no  one  of  us 
thought  of  contesting  it,  and  so  it  stood. 
Richard    moved    to    the    log    cabin    in 
Hardscrabble,  and  I  took  up  my  work  in 
the    frame     house,    leaving     the     brick 
homestead  to  Charley. 

VIII.       THE    OUTBREAK    OF   THE    WAR 

For  nearly  three  years  each  of  us 
went  his  own  way.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
saw  less  of  my  two  brothers  than  of  any 
others  of  my  neighbors.  I  was  rather 
a  plodder  myself,  making  a  very  good 
living  but  no  more.  My  bank-account 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  but  it 
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did  not  increase  very  fast.  Richard 
kept  to  himself  Hke  a  hermit.  Charley 
was  here  and  there  all  over  the  country; 
if  there  was  a  dance  anywhere  within 
twenty  miles  he  was  sure  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  it.  He  left  farming  to 
his  hired  men,  and  when  I  warned  him 
he  laughed  at  me,  smote  me  cheerily  on 
the  back,  and  called  me,  in  the  most 
affectionate  way,  "Old  Stick-in-the- 
Mud."  Richard  bluntly  called  him  a 
fool,  and  the  two  avoided  each  other. 
My  old  fear  of  Richard  had  long  since 
faded  away.  I  sometimes  called  on  him 
in  his  log  house  ;  and,  although  receiv- 
ing neither  a  welcome  nor  a  rebufif,  I 
am  sure  he  rather  liked  me  in  his 
gloomy  way. 

The  shadow  of  the  approaching  Civil 
War  was  now  darkening  the  land. 
With  me  the  time  was  a  period  of 
doubt  and  apprehension.  Charley  was 
boisterous  in  his  disbelief  of  any  serious 
result.  The  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple would  assert  itself,  he  said,  and  all 
these  blatant  politicians  would  be 
thrust  into  the  background.  Richard 
said  nothing,  but  a  dull  fire  of  hatred  of 
the  South  burned  in  his  somber  eyes. 
He  bought  a  rifle,  and  practised  for  the 
conflict  which  he  was  sure  could  not 
be  long  delayed.  The  night  after 
Sumpter  was  fired  upon  Richard  paid 
his  first  and  last  visit  to  my  house. 

"  John,"  he  said  grimly,  *'  I  am  going 
to  the  war.  I  have  drawn  enough  from 
my  bank-account  to  pay  for  my  equip- 
ment, and  have  left  a  signed  document 
with  the  manager  giving  you  full  con- 
trol over  the  rest.  Until  I  come  back 
I  leave  everything  I  possess  in  your 
hands.  I  know  you  will  deal  as  honestly 
with  it  as  with  your  own." 

He  departed  in  the  dark  without 
further  farewell  or  the  shaking  of  hands. 
I  called  after  him  that  I  would  visit  the 
cabin  in  the  morning  and  bid  '  him 
good-by,  but  to  this  he  made  no  reply. 

When  I  reached  the  log  house  at  day- 
break I  found  the  hired  man  already  up 
and  preparing  his  breakfast,  and  was  told 


that  Richard,  after  he  returned  from  see- 
ing me,  had  slung  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  taken  his  rifle  from  the  corner,  and 
had  gone  out  into  the  night.  I  never 
learned  where  he  went.  He  had  no 
liking  for  any  person  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  suspect  he  joined  some 
regiment  at  a  distance  from  his  home, 
that  he  might  fight  among  strangers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  his  stealthy  intention 
was  efifectual,  for  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  neither  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  rests  in  an  unnamed 
grave  down  South,  probably  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  that  terrible  war,  as  my 
younger  brother  was  one  of  the  last. 
Charley  laughed  when  he  heard  my 
somewhat  solemn  recital  of  Richard's 
leaving,  and  said  : 

"  He  might  just  as  well  have  gone  in 
broad  daylight.  He  was  born  to  be  a 
heavy  tragedian,  and  doesn't  know  it. 
There  is  no  patriotism  in  the  man  ;  the 
war  merely  gives  him  a  chance  of  legally 
wreaking  vengence  on  his  fellows.  He 
can  do  now  without  risk  what  they 
would  have  hanged  him  for  doing  a 
week  ago." 

I  did  not  like  this  kind  of  talk,  and 
said  so  with  some  plainness.  Charley 
laughed  at  my  earnestness,  but  the 
harshness  in  his  mirth  and  the  hard- 
ness in  his  words  were  unusual.  He 
was  really  a  generous,  free-hearted  boy, 
though  reckless. 

"It  may  be  as  you  say,  John,  that 
we'll  never  see  him  again ;  but,  not 
being  a  hypocrite,  I  confess  that  troubles 
me  little.  He  has  never  been  a  brother 
to  me.  If  I  go  to  the  war,  my  motives 
will  differ  from  Richard's." 

His  going  to  the  war  was  nearer  than 
I  suspected.  One  day  he  drove  over  to 
my  house  in  his  two-seated  light  buggy, 
unhitched  the  horse,  and  put  him  in  my 
stable.  This  astonished  me,  for  our 
houses  were  not  twenty  minutes'  walk 
apart.  I  came  into  the  stable  as  he  was 
shaking  down  some  hay. 

"  Well,  Johnny,  my  boy,"  he  cried, 
with    a    hilarity  which    did    not    sound 
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genuine,  "  I'm  off  to  the  wars,  too,  at 
daylight  tomorrow,  and  I  want  to  spend 
my  last  night  with  you." 

I  thought  at  first  he  was  joking,  for 
he  often  took  advantage  of  my  more 
serious  disposition  to  make  game  of  me; 
but  I  found  on  this  occasion  he  was 
earnest  enough,  although  he  made  a 
pretense  of  boyishness. 

"Yes,  Johnny, there  are  girls  who  want 
to  marry  me,  I  believe;  but  one  in  par- 
ticular means  business.  I've  told  them 
at  home  that  I'm  off  to  Bunkerville ; 
and  so  I  am,  but  not  till  early  tomorrow. 
I  hate  a  fuss,  and  she  threatened  to 
come  down  to  the  house  tonight  and 
take  possession.  You  and  I  have  some 
business  to  discuss,  and  in  this  place  we 
can  be  at  peace.  •  I  want  you  to  take 
over  my  farm,  Johnny,  while  I  am  away. 
You  are  the  one  man  on  this  earth  I 
can  trust,  and  whatever  you  do  will  be 
right.  I  have  no  bank-account  to  leave, 
but  I'm  sure  you  will  run  the  farm 
better  with  one  hand  than  I've  been 
able  to  do  with  both." 

"Who  is  the  girl,  Charley?"  I 
asked. 

"  You  don't  know  her.  Comes  from 
up  the  rivei.  Name  of  Eloise,  and  she's 
a  terror.  I  think  she'll  calm  down 
when  she  finds  I  really  belong  to  the 
government  and  not  to  her.  That 
old  woman  was  mistaken  years  ago 
when  she  said  you  were  to  be  ruined  by 
the  sex.      She  meant  me." 

Wc  sat  late  that  night  arranging  his 
affairs.  I  was  shocked  to  find  how 
badly  they  were  involved.  Charley  had 
not  only  spent  all  the  money  our  father 
had  left  him,  but  was  deeply  in  debt  as 
well,  and  his  farm  was  mortgaged.  At 
gray  daybreak  we  left  for  Bunkerville, 
ten  miles  down  the  river.  We  had 
gone  less  than  three  miles  when  we 
saw  a  woman  walking  toward  us. 
Charley  recognized  her,  for  he  pulled 
up  sharply,  swore  under  his  breath, 
then  laughed  and  drove  on.  The 
young  woman  stood  still  until  we  came 
up.       Although     she     stood     there     so 


straight,  I   saw  that  she  was  trembling 
either  from  rage  or  exhaustion. 

"Well,  liar!"  she  cried  in  a  high- 
keyed  voice. 

Hello,  Eloise  ;  been  out  for  a 
walk?"  asked  Charley,  with  an  air  of 
indifference. 

"Yes;  but  now  I'm  going  to  ride 
with  you,"  she  replied,  her  words 
fairly  quivering  with  anger. 

There's  only  room  for  two  in  the 
buggy,  Eloise." 

"  I  know  it,  Charley;  but  I'll  be  one 
of  the  two." 

Charley  touched  the  horse  with  the 
whip.  But  the  girl,  with  the  litheness 
of  a  panther,  sprang  to  the  horse's 
head,  seized  the  rein  near  the  bit,  and 
with  a  strength  incredible  in  one  so 
slender  forced  the  frightened  animal 
back,  and  threatened  to  upset  us  in  the 
ditch. 

'  Do  I  ride  with  you,  or  wreck  the 
buggy  ?"  she  asked  grimly.  I  jumped 
out,  trying  to  soothe  the  horse  and  to 
extricate  the  vehicle  from  its  perilous 
position. 

Answer  !  "  she  demanded  of  my 
brother.  Charley  laughed  boisterously, 
as  if  the  whole  episode  was  a  great  joke. 

"  Jump  right  in,  Eloise,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  see  I've  got  the  buggy 
jammed  round  so  you  won't  soil  your 
dress  on  the  wheel.  I  never  pass  a  lady 
without  giving  her  a  ride.  You  were 
going  the  other  way  or  I  would  have 
invited  you  long  ago." 

I  am  going  your  way,  whichever 
that  is." 

I'm  for  Bunkerville,"  he  said. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  she.  In  an  instant 
she  was  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and 
they  drove  off  together,  he  winking  and 
grimacing  at  me  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You'll  have  to  walk,  Johnny,"  he 
said.  Goo(]-by,    if    I    don't    see   you 

again." 

He  was  never  to  see  me  again.  When 
1  reached  the  village  I  was_  told  that 
my  brother  and  the  woman  had  left  on 
the    train    together.       Later    I    learned 
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that  she  had  been  searching  for  Charley 
in  Bunkerville,  and  that  we  had  chanced 
to  meet  her  returning. 

IX.    THREE    INTERVIEWS 

I  am  a  dull,  common-place  person,  but 
no  one  ever  said  I  was  dishonest.  My 
two  brothers,  so  radically  different  from 
each  other,  had  trusted  me  completely, 
leaving  everything  they  possessed  abso- 
lutely under  my  control,  without  asking 
even  a  scrap  of  writing  from  me  as 
security.  I  was  deeply  touched,  and 
was  determined  that  they  should  not 
suffer  for  their  faith  in  me.  From  the 
very  beginning  I  set  myself  the  task  of 
doing  exactly  as  each  would  have  me 
do.  I  divided  the  working  week  into 
three  equal  portions.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  I  lived  in  Charley's  brick  man- 
sion and  worked  with  the  farm-hands, 
laying  out  their  duties  for  the  four 
days  I  should  be  absent.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  I  lived  in  my  own  frame 
house  and  attended  to  my  own  farm. 
Friday  and  Saturday  I  camped  out  in 
Richard's  log  cabin  and  looked  after  his 
interests.  I  did  more  than  this.  I 
tried  to  act  as  each  of  my  brothers 
would  have  acted.  When  in  the  brick 
house,  I  viewed  the  world  through 
Charley's  eyes,  took  risks  he  would  have 
taken,  and  laughed  at  the  men  instead 
of  censuring  them.  Charley's  farm 
prospered  and  I  soon  paid  off  his  mort- 
gage, besides  placing  money  to  his 
account  in  the  bank.  Richard's  farm 
was  of  much  poorer  quality,  and  there  I 
had  to  drive  the  men  to  get  the  utmost 
out  of  it ;  even  then  it  was  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  My  own  prop- 
erty did  fairly  well ;  it  was  less  productive 
than  Charley's,  but  more  prosperous 
than  Richard's. 

One  Saturday  there  was  a  fight  at 
the  cross-roads  tavern  between  two 
men  in  my  employ — Bates,  who  worked 
for  me  at  Bloomfield,  and  Marshall, 
who  worked  for  me  at  Hardscrabble. 
The  contest  had  been  about  me.     Mar- 


shall proclaimed  me  a  more  disagreeable 
skinflint  of  a  slave-driver  than  any  our 
soldiers    were    fighting    against ;    Bates 
upheld    me   as    a  model  master — kind, 
cheerful,   and  generous.      They  fought 
over  the  question,  and  Marshall  got  the 
worst   of   it.      This   battle  should  have 
given  me  some  hint  of  the  terrible  men- 
tal disaster  I  was  preparing  for  myself. 
My  own  actions  during  the  next  week 
alone  should  have  shown  me  that  already 
I  was  not  one  individuality  but  three. 
On    Sunday   afternoon   I    heard  of  the 
fight    and    resolved    to    discharge   both 
Bates    and     Marshall,    although    farm- 
hands were  scarce     This,  while  unjust- 
ifiable, was  at  least  defendable,  although 
it  was  none  of  my  affair  what  the  men 
did    in    their    own    time.       My    actual 
conduct     toward     them     was     neither 
justifiable    nor     defendable.       Monday 
morning  I  laughed  at  Bates'  black  eye, 
and  kept  him  on.     Saturday  night  I  dis- 
charged Marshall  with  a  bitter  tongue- 
lashing.       Before    daybreak     Richard's 
barn  was  burned  down,  and  the  result 
of    a   year's    harvest   destroyed.      Every 
one  knew  that  Marshall  had  been  the 
incendiary,   but   he   was  never  caught. 
Why  he  didn't  burn  my  own  barn  puz- 
zled the  neighbors ;  I  saw  that  he  had 
completely  identified  me  with  Richard. 
The  war  was  evidently  going  to  last 
longer    than  we   thought  at  first.     We 
were  on  the  eve  of  great  changes,  and 
one  of  the   indications  of   this   was  the 
coming  of  the  first  speculator  I  had  ever 
met.     One  Friday  a  boy  drove  him  out 
from    Bunkerville  in    a    glittering  new 
buggy.     I  was  working  on  the  ruins  of 
the  barn  when  he  hailed  me  and  asked 
if  I  was  Mr.  Harmon.     I  neither  looked 
up  nor  answered.     He  jumped  the  fence 
and  crossed  to  where  I   stood.     I  was 
clearing  away  the  charred  timbers  with 
a     handspike,     and     leaning     on     this 
formidable    implement    I     awaited    his 
approach. 

*'  Sorry  to  hear  you've  had  a  fire, 
Mr.  Harmon,"  he  began  jauntily  ;  "but 
I've    come    to   make   you   the  greatest 
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proposition  one  man  ever  made  to 
another,  and  if  you  accept  it  you  can 
build  a  hundred  barns  without  feeling 
the  cost.  My  name's  Morgan  Peters. 
I've  got  an  option  on — " 

"Look  here,   Mr.   Peters,"  I  cut  in, 

do  you  know  the  ground  you're  on  is 
private  property  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  he  cried,  laughing 
loudly;    "  that's  why  I'm  here." 

That's  why  you'll  be  somewhere 
else,  and  mighty  soon.  Now  you  get 
over  that  fence  again  within  five  seconds, 
or  I'll  help  you  over  with  this  handspike." 

1  raised  the  ironwood  shaft  to  my 
shoulder,  and  Mr.  Peters  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two  in  alarm  ;  then  seeing  a 
look  in  my  eye  which  showed  I  meant 
what  I  said,  he  turned  and  fled.  The 
expression  on  his  face  as  he  turned 
recalled  me  to  myself  somewhat.  It 
was  an  expression  similar  to  others  I 
had  seen  when  my  somber  brother 
Richard  was  in  one  of  his  blackest 
moods,  and  had  threatened  some  one  as 
I  had  threatened  Morgan  Peters.  Never 
before  had  any  one  cast  such  a  look  of 
terror  upon  me  ;  yet,  instead  of  being 
shocked,  I  gloried  in  the  panic  I  had 
caused,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
Isympathrzed  with  Richard  in  his  hatred 
of  the  world. 

On  Sunday  I  began  to  have  qualms 
about  my  treatment  of  the  man,  and  on 
Monday  was  thoroughly  ashamed  and 
would  have  gone  to  Bunkerville  and 
apologized  to  him  if  I  had  thought  he 
was  there,  but  I  knew  he  was  a  stranger 
from  afar.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Peters 
came,  again.  I  was  in  my  own  cottage 
when  I  heard  the  buggy  drive  up.  I 
went  down  to  the  gate  and  greeted  him 
with  civility.  He  cut  short  my  apology 
with  a  flourish  of  the  hand. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  I  knew 
I'd  made  a  mistake  the  moment  I  got 
back  to  town.  Everybody  laughed  at 
me.  '  You're  thinking  of  his  brother 
Richard  '  they  said.  *  John's  one  of  the 
quietest  men  in  the  district  and  wouldn't 
raise  his  handspike  on  his  worst  enemy, 


if  he  had  one.  John  favors  Charley 
more  than  Richard.  Best-natured  man 
in  the  country.'  " 

I  quite  believed  the  townsfolk  had 
said  this  of  me.  I  never  went  to 
Bunkerville  on  Richard's  days,  and 
rarely  even  on  my  own.  What  busi- 
ness there  was  to  be  done  in  town  I 
generally  did  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day ;  the  people  did  not  know  me 
during  the  dark  end  of  the  week. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  came  for," 
said  Peters.  "I've  got  an  option  on 
the  Gaines'  mill  down  the  river.  It's 
one  of  the  best  cloth  factories  in  the 
State,  but  Gaines  is  getting  old  and  he 
wants  to  pull  out.  Now,  I've  got  a 
patent  for  making  cloth  that  will  look 
as  good  as  the  best — but  whether  it  will 
last  as  long  is  another  matter.  Besides 
this,  I  stand  in  with  one  of  the  biggest 
firms  of  army-contractors  there  is,  and 
they'll  take  all  our  output  at  a  price 
that  will  leave  us  a  few  hundred  per 
cent,  profit.  There's  half  a  dozen  for- 
tunes in  the  scheme.  There  will  be 
clothing  wanted  for  the  troops  that  will 
exceed  any  supply  that  is  possible  for 
years  to  come.  The  government  wants 
clothing  now  that  it  can't  get.  Why, 
Gaines'  mill  will  be  turning  out  hun- 
dred-dollar bills  faster'n  you  can  count 
em. 

"  What's  all  that  got  to  do  with 
me  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  in  with  us.  I 
ofter  you  a  five-thousand-dollar  share. 
You've  got  the  property.  It'll  be 
worth  half  a  million  in  a  year  from  now. 
It'd  pay  you  to  raise  that  money  if  you 
gave  a  hundred  per  cent,  for  it." 

"I  won't  mortgage,"  I  said;  "I'm 
not  a  speculator." 

He  talked  and  talked,  but  I  was  firm, 
and  for  the  second  time  he  drove  away, 
asking  me  to  think  it  over. 

On  Monday  1  hitched  up  Charley's 
buggy,  and  went  into  Bunkerville. 
Half-way  there  I  met  Peters  coming 
out  to  see  me.  He  sprang  from  his 
buggy,  took    the    vacant    seat   in   mine, 
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and  we  drove  together  to  town.  Once 
in  Bunkerville,  I  found  he  had  every- 
thing cut  and  dried,  and  the  papers  all 
ready  for  signature.  Next  day  he  had 
the  money. 

On  Wednesday  I  began  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  my  action.  Friday  morning 
I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair  and 
drove  to  Gaines*  mill,  first  begging  of 
Peters  the  return  of  the  money,  then 
threatening.  Neither  pleading  nor 
browbeating  availed.  Peters  was  a 
clear-cut  business  man,  hard  as  flint ; 
he  pointed  out,  most  politely,  that  he 
had  entered  into  contracts  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  refund  a  penny 
of  the  money. 

You  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  I 
lost  my  money  through  entrusting  it  to 
a  sharp  city  chap.  But  no  !  Before 
the  year  was  out  I  had  cleared  ofif  the 
mortgage  and  had  put  to  Charley's 
account  in  the  bank  upwards  of  four- 
teen thousand  dollars ;  and  when  I 
sold  out  my  interest,  just  before  the 
war  closed,  there  stood  to  my  brother's 
credit  what  seemed  to  me  the  enormous 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  six  thousand 
dollars. 

I  rebuilt  the  barn  on  Richard's  farm, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  that 
scattered  it,  the  log  cabin,  and  most  of 
the  fences  all  up  and  down  the  land. 
A  blight  seemed  to  hang  over  Hard- 
scrabble,  as  if  it  were  a  consequence  of 
the  human  misery  there  endured  by  my 
father  and  mother.  I  tried  to  sell  the 
farm,  but  no  one  would  buy.  Ill-luck 
dogged  me  until  Richard's  money  was 
all  gone  and  I  had  borrowed  three 
thousand  dollars  from  Charley's  bank- 
account.  No  one  would  lend  money 
on  the  farm.  It  became  rumored 
that  it  was  haunted,  and  that  Richard's 
ghost  walked  its  barren  lands.  This 
was  nonsense,  of  course.  I  was  so 
worried  over  my  failure  with  Hard- 
scrabble  that  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  I  could  not  sleep,  and  so  walked 
over  those  sterile  acres  thinking  and 
planning.     I  was  doubtless  seen  by  one 


or  more  of  my  neighbors  whom  I  tried 
to  avoid  on  these  nights. 

As  for  my  own  fortunes,  they  were 
those  of  the  average  farmer.  I  made 
money  year  by  year,  but  not  much. 
When  like  to  despair  I  was  consoled  by 
the  knowledge  that  Charley  would  set 
everything  straight  when  he  returned. 
We  heard  much  of  him,  and  he  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  one  of 
Grant's  most  efficient  and  popular 
captains.  At  last  came  the  longed-for 
news  of  peace — news  blotted  out  for 
me  by  the  telegram  which  announced 
Charley's  death.  He  was  among  the 
last  of  Grant's  men  to  fall,  and  this 
tragedy  left  me  for  the  moment  rich 
and  stricken  with  grief. 

X.      THE   ARRIVAL   OF   THE    WOMAN 

Charley  was  carried  to  his  rest  through 
a  town  gay  with  bunting  heralding  peace. 
The  army  was  not  yet  disbanded,  but 
an  escort  had  accompanied  their  dead 
captain  to  his  old  home — and  his  last 
home.  But  this  uniformed  company 
of  honor  was  far  outnumbered  by  a 
pathetic  military  cortege  composed  of 
the  ill  and  the  wounded  from  our  part 
of  the  State,  a  limping  procession — 
men  with  empty  sleeves  pinned  to  their 
breasts,  men  gaunt  and  sallow  with 
fever.  When  the  military  band  with 
muffled  drums  began  the  Dead  March 
it  seemed  to  me  I  had  reached  the 
utmost  depths  of  anguish  a  man  can 
endure.  Dimly  I  saw  the  silent,  uncov- 
ered crowds  on  each  side  of  the  way. 
They  mourned  a  fallen  hero  ;  I  mourned 
a  lost  brother. 

As  I  stood  by  the  open  grave  I  became 
conscious  of  a  tall,  slim  figure  swathed 
in  black  on  the  other  side  of  it.  She 
seemed  bent  with  grief.  A  crepe- 
bordered  handkerchief  was  the  only 
patch  of  white  in  the  somber  picture, 
but  over  the  top  of  it  came  a  glance 
from  two  tearless  eyes  of  jet  that 
pierced  like  a  rapier  to  my  very  soul, 
filling  me  with  a  nameless  fear.     The 
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next  instant  they  were  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  black-edged  handkerchief.  A 
young  man,  a  stranger,  stood  beside  her, 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  he  led 
her  tottering  to  a  carriage,  shaken  with 
sobs. 

"The  widow,  the  widow,"  I  heard 
them  whisper;  "poor  thing,  what  a 
blow  it  must  be  to  her  !  " 

Two  days  later  a  messenger  from 
town  brought  me  a  long  envelope  which 
contained  some  legal  papers.  The  law- 
yers informed  me  that  they  acted  for 
Mrs.  Charles  Harmon,  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Charles  Harmon,  and  they 
asked  me  to  submit  an  account  of  the 
estate.  There  was  also  a  document 
which  I  understood  to  be  an  application 
to  a  certain  court  praying  that  Richard 
Harmon,  of  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard  for  four  years,  should  be  legally 
declared  dead  and  his  estate  adminis- 
tered. I  have  always  felt  a  distrust  of 
law  and  lawyers,  and  up  to  this  time  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Now, 
however,  I  consulted  the  only  lawyer  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  Bernard  South- 
wood.  I  did  not  believe  the  woman 
had  ever  married  my  brother.  It  turned 
out  that  she  had  not  only  ample  proof 
but  held  a  will  made  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  by  which  Charley  bequeathed 
everything  he  possessed  to  her.  Why 
nothing  had  been  heard  from  her  all 
these  years,  and  why  Charley  in  his 
letters  to  me  never  mentioned  his  mar- 
riage, are  unexplained  to  this  day.  I 
resolved  not  to  contest  the  case,  but 
delivered  over  to  her  representatives 
Charley's  farm  and  his  bank  balance, 
amounting  to  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  Richard  was  judi- 
cially declared  dead,  Johnson  and  Slater, 
the  lawyers,  requested  quiet  possession 
of  Hardscrabble  under  the  terms  of  my 
father's  will.  This  was  rendered  by  me. 
The  woman  had  evidently  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  our 
affairs.  I  thought  1  was  now  done  with 
the  law,  for  though  Mr.  Southwood 
urged  me  to  put  in  a  claim  for  four 
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years'  salary  as  working  superintendent 
on  both  Bloomfield  and  Hardscrabble, 
I  refused  to  do  so.  I  had  worked  for 
my  dead  brothers  and  not  for  her. 

I  was  at  peace  for  barely  a  fortnight. 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Slater  announced 
that  in  going  through  the  accounts  they 
had  discovered  that  a  loan  of  three 
thousand  dollars  had  been  made  from 
Captain  Harmon's  account,  which  they 
wished  me  to  refund.  Southwood  was 
indignant  at  this  fresh  demand. 

"It  is  absurd,"  he  said.  "They 
can't  have  it  both  ways,  and  they  know 
it.  We  have  been  too  easy  with  them. 
They  can't  profit  by  your  working  of 
one  brother's  farm,  and  at  the  same 
time  repudiate  your  authority  and  saddle 
you  with  the  loss  in  working  the  other 
brother's  property.  They  will  never 
take  such  a  case  into  court,  and  if  they 
did,  no  jury  would  give  them  a  verdict." 

But  they  took  it  into  court.  The 
widow  was  there  throughout  the  action, 
in  deep  mourning,  a  superb  actress,  with 
black-bordered  handkerchief  almost  con- 
stantly at  her  eyes. 

On  Friday  Lawyer  Slater  made  his 
comment  on  the  evidence.  I  sat  near 
him,  overshadowed  by  the  profoundest 
gloom,  hating  everyone  there,  but  espe- 
cially the  tearful,  black-robed  woman, 
who  sobbed  audibly  as  her  lawyer  re- 
ferred to  the  valor  of  her  dead  husband. 
Half-indistinctly  I  heard  Slater  say : 

"And  this  man — who  sought  the  safety 
of  the  farm  while  his  heroic  brother 
answered  his  country's  call,  giving  up 
his  life  for  the  nation,  little  dreaming 
that  his  bereft  widow  would  be  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  an  honest  judge  and 
an  upright  jury  to  get  those  rights  which 
a  conscientious  man  would  never  have 
withheld — this  craven  slinker  dares  to 
come  into  court  trusting  to  the  law's 
uncertainty  to  cheat  a  helpless  widowed 
woman  whom  he  should  have  cherished; 
this  knavish  coward  expects " 

I  had  been  gazing  fascinated  at  the 
woman  in  black,  when  suddenly  I  saw 
that  every  one  was  robed  in  black,  and 
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the  blackest  of  the  lot  was  slandering 
me.  Black  rage  descended  on  me  like 
a  pall.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  to  shake  it 
of^  as  if  it  were  something  palpable, 
then  launched  myself  at  the  lawyer's 
throat. 

"You  lying  dog!"  I  shouted,  and 
bore  him  screaming  to  the  floor. 

If  I  had  not  been  instantly  torn 
from  him  he  would  never  have  uttered 
another  falsehood.  Half  a  dozen 
excited  men  held  me  firm.  The  black- 
ness that  had  obscured  my  sight  dis- 
appeared and  I  saw  things  as  they  were. 
The  lady  had  fainted. 

"  I  commit  you  to  prison  for  seven 
days,"  said  the  judge  sternly. 

"I  respectfully  submit,  your  Honor," 
began  Southwood,  "  that  the  provoca- 
tion given  was  unbearable.  The  whole 
county  is  aware  that  it  possesses  no 
more  honest  man  than  my  unfortunate 
client,  John  Harmon.  Within  the  last 
month  he  has  voluntarily  handed  over 
to  these  people  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.      He  has " 

*'  I  object  to  this  line  of  argument," 
interrupted  Johnson. 

"  The  line  of  argument  your  partner 
adopted  would  have  been  answered  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  by  a  pistol 
shot,"  replied  Southwood  hotly. 

"  Are  you  justifying  your  client,  Mr. 
Southwood  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  No,  your  Honor.  I  apologize  to  the 
Court  on  his  behalf,  and  knowing  and 
esteeming  him  these  many  years  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  will  regret  his  ill-timed 
impulse  more  than  himself." 

"  I  shall  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration," said  the  judge  more  mildly. 
"  It  was  gross  contempt,  and  cannot  be 
condoned.  I  shall  give  my  decision  on 
Monday,  when  your  client  is  to  attend. 
Meanwhile,  he  must  withdraw  from 
these  precincts." 

On  Monday  I  was  in  court  again,  but 
what  a  change  in  the  outlook  !  It 
seemed  ridiculous  that  I  should  have 
been  ofifended  at  anything  old  Slater 
had  said.     The  widow  was  a  comic  not 


a  tragic  actress,  and  I  wondered  every 
person  did  not  see  through  her  amateur- 
ish art.  The  judge  was  delivering  his 
address  to  the  jury,  upon  whom  the 
widow  was  concentrating  her  woebe- 
gone gaze.  I  heard  the  foreman  heave 
a  deep  sigh,  and  the  irresistible  humor 
of  the  situation  overcame  me.  I  laughed 
outright.  E-very  one  was  shocked,  but 
I  could  not  help  it.  They  were 
such  a  befooled  lot  that  their  serious 
faces  would  have  moved  a  statue  to 
mirth. 

The  widow  swiftly  turned  her  regard 
from  the  jury  to  me,  then  with  the 
superb  abandon  of  a  Mrs.  Siddons  flung 
her  arms  on  the  table  and  buried  her 
face  in  them,  wailing  : 

"  Oh,  God,  when  will  thy  divine  gift 
of  laughter  come  to  me  again  ?" 

It  was  magnificent,  and  I  could  not 
but  applaud,  while  cries  of  "  Shame, 
shame,"  echoed  through  the  room. 
The  judge  said  quietly  to  the  jury  : 

'  Gentlemen,    I    leave    the    case    in 
your  hands." 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintifif  without  leaving  their  seats. 
Mr.  Southwood  was  gathering  up  his 
papers  as  he  said  : 

"Your  Honor,  I  give  notice  of 
appeal.  The  mere  point  of  law  has 
been  decided  through  sentiment  and 
other  extraneous  influences." 

"  There  will  be  no  appeal,  Mr.  South- 
wood,"  I  cried.  "The  whole  thing  is 
a  farce,  and  if  the  lady  had  prayed  that 
the  jury  might  be  given  the  gift  of 
laughter  it  would  have  been  a  supplica- 
tion to  the  purpose.  All  I  need  is  a 
stout  stick  and  a  good  road,  which  I 
hope  will  lead  me  to  a  community  that 
has  some  sense  of  humor." 

Very  soon  the  three  farms  and  all 
their  belongings  were  sold  by  auction. 
The  widow  married  the  young  man 
who  had  been  her  companion  in  afflic- 
tion, and  the  happy  pair  went  to  Canada, 
where  I  suppose  they  still  live.  Thus 
the  results  of  hard  work  by  two  gener- 
ations  went  to  strangers   in    a   strange 
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land.  On  some  days  the  outcome 
seems  to  me  laughable,  and  on  others 
tragic." 

The  tramp  ended  his  narration.  After 
a  silence  the  farmer  said : 

"  But  you  are  still  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Harmon,  and  may  remedy  your  mis- 
fortunes." 

The  tramp  shook  his  head. 

"If  I  were  myself,  or  either  of  my 
two  brothers,  yes.  But  I  am  a  trinity. 
I  cannot  shake  of^  the  habit  of  the  four 
fateful  years.  If  I  get  a  job  on  Mon- 
day I  work  energetically  at  it  for  two 
days,  and  my  employer  thinks  he  has 
found  a  treasure.  The  next  two  days 
he  is  not  so  sure.  On  Friday  I  aban- 
don everything  and  take  to  the  road 
again.  On  the  last  two  days  1  would 
not  believe  in  a  government  bond,  let 
alone  in  myself.  Mine  is  a  hopeless 
case,  so  we  will  talk  no  more  about  it." 

XI.      A    BRILLIANT    MONDAY    MORNING 

When  tardy  daylight  came  on  Mon- 
day morning  it  showed  a  changed  world, 
a  world  of  iron  powdered  lightly  with 
new  snow.  The  marshes  were  full  and 
a  hard  frost  had  set  in.  Winter  had 
closed  down  on  the  land  with  a  grip  of 
steel.  The  crisp  air  was  like  dry  cham- 
pagne, and  the  sun  shone  with  a 
brilliancy  unknown  to  summer.  The 
saddened  household,  that  had  gone  to 
bed  in  gloom  over  the  melancholy  case 
of  its  guest,  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  a  song,  rollickingly  rendered  : 

' '  The  Union  forever  ! 

Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah! 

Down  with  the  traitor ; 

Up  with  the  stars  ! 

For  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 

We'll  rally  once  again, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom." 

"  Hello,  Farmer,  I'm  ahead  of  you. 
How  the  frost  cracked  the  timbers  last 
night !  Nothing  like  a  hickory  fire  on 
a  morning  like  this,  when  you  once  get 
it  kindled.  I've  got  the  stove  roaring 
for  you.  Good  morning.  Mistress. 
The   kettle  is  just  about  to  boil.     I'm 


for  an  early  breakfast  this  morning,  and 
then  for  the  road." 

*'  You  are  welcome  to  stay  longer," 
said  the  farmer. 

"  No,  no,  I've  important  business 
ahead.  I'm  making  for  Cleveland, 
where  Morgan  Peters  lives.  He's  a 
very  rich  man  now,  and  I  have  a  scheme 
to  propose  to  him  that  will  make  me 
rich  and  him  richer  still.  And  he'll  do 
it,  for  he's  a  first-rate  fellow." 

John  Harmon  greeted  the  children 
hilariously,  and  tossed  the  youngest  to 
the  ceiling.  At  breakfast  his  bright 
talk  kept  the  youngsters  in  a  gale  of 
laughter,  although  father  and  mother 
took  his  raillery  rather  more  soberly. 
At  last  mother  said  : 

"  How  much  of  your  story  told  yes- 
terday was  true  ?  " 

He  laughed  heartily  at  this  reflection 
on  his  veracity. 

"Well,  Mistress,"  he  said,  **  in  a  way 
it  was  all  true.  I  gave  you  the  facts, 
but  colored  them  a  dark  blue,  I  fear. 
Then,  just  think  what  a  dismal  day 
yesterday  was,  and  gs  for  the  night 
before — whew  ! — even  Artemus  Ward's 
choicest  story  would  sound  lugubrious 
from  one  who  had  been  wet  as  a 
whale  in  that  storm.  I  have  my  mo- 
ments of  dejection,  it  is  true,  but  who 
has  not  ?  And  now  I  must  be  off,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  your  generous  hos- 
pitality. I'll  return  it  some  day,  never 
fear." 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  accompanied 
the  wayfarer  to  the  gate,  where  he  bade 
them  a  boisterous  but  kindly  farewell. 
They  watched  him  till  he  reached  the 
hill-top,  when  he  turned  and  waved  his 
hat  to  them  in  most  jaunty  fashion, 
then  disappeared  down  the  other  side. 
"Well,"  said  the  farmer's  wife  with 
a  sigh,  "I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  him.  That  is  the  most  remarkable 
man  I  ever  saw." 

"We've  never  seen  him,  my  dear," 
replied  the  farmer;  "his  brother  Rich- 
ard and  his  brother  Charley  we  have 
seen,  but  not  John  Harmon." 
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L  BEST  NEW  THINGS 

from  the  World  of  Print 


Life 

A.  T.  Schumann  in  The  Literary  World 

A  little  longer  and  the  toil  is  done, 
A  little  farther  on  the  road  to  go 
A  little  stress  of  shifting,  drifting  snow, 

A  little  journeying  through  shade  and  sun, 

A  little  rest  where  quiet  waters  run, 
A  little  parleying  with  friend  and  foe, 
A  little  oasis  where  blossoms  grow, 

A  little  darkness  ere  the  light  is  won. 

A  little  sin  that  leaves  a  little  stain, 
A  little  sorrow  and  a  little  joy, 
A  little  mending  of  a  broken  toy, 

A  little  pleasure  and  a  little  pain, 

A  little  thought  of  when  I  was  a  boy. 

A  little  fear  that  I  have  lived  in  vain. 


Where  the  Money  Went 

The  Boston  Transcript 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  more 
than  held  his  own  as  a  reconteur  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Fernleigh  Over,  the 
country-seat  of  Bishop  Potter:  This  is 
one  of  the  stories:  ''When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  once  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  on  behalf  of  some  foreign  mission 
to  an  audience  composed  of  my  rural 
parishioners.  The  following  week  I 
was  surprised  on  entering  a  provision 
shop  in  the  village  to  be  greeted  with 
marked  coolness  by  the  worthy  dame 
who  kept  it.  On  asking  the  reason  of 
this  strange  treatment  the  good  woman 
produced  a  half-crown  from  a  drawer, 
and,  throwing  it  down  before  my  aston- 
ished eyes,  snapped :  *  I  marked  that 
half-crown  and  put  it  in  the  plate  last 


Sunday,  and  here  it  is  back  again  in  my 
shop.  I  knowed  well  them  niggers 
would  never  get  the  money.'  " 


Why  the  Republic  is  Safe 

The  Springfield   Republican 

Independent  voters,  after  all,  are  every 
year  more  numerous  in  this  country.  In 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  there 
were  some  50,000  men  who,  after  vot- 
ing for  a  Republican  candidate  for  pres- 
ident, were  capable  of  voting  for  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  In 
Minnesota  there  were  at  least  50,000 
more  of  the  same  sort,  and  they  did 
business  on  election  day.  It  is  discrim- 
ination of  this  sort  that  will  make  the 
republic  live  forever,  if  anything  will. 


Goldwin  Smith's  Pessimistic  Opin- 
ion of  Modern  Society 

Speech  at  Canadian  Club  Banquet,  Ottawa 

The  horizon  altogether  in  the  United 
States  is  dark.  At  present  jingoism 
reigns  with  its  "  strenuous  life,"  its  "big 
stick,"  its  swaggering,  boastful  aggres- 
siveness, its  contempt  of  right.  Sup- 
pose expansion  takes  a  southern  course, 
and  extends  to  the  line  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  taking  in  a  vast  alien  population, 
there  may  be  another  disruption  ;  there 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  change  of  insti- 
tutions. If  you  have  an  empire  you 
must  have  an  emperor.     As  to  our  ex- 
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ternal  relations,  all  we  can  say  is,  nature 
will  have  her  way.  She  will  have  her 
way,  strive  to  thwart  her  as  you  will. 
The  action  of  the  great  forces  is  often 
suspended  by  that  of  secondary  forces, 
but  the  great  forces  prevail.  Of  this 
even  that  Union  Jack,  on  which  we 
are  told  to  keep  both  hands,  is  a  symbol. 
It  took  long  to  blend  these  crosses,  but 
they  were  blended  at  last. 

You  have  interesting  times  before 
you.  Democracy  is  on  its  trial.  It  has 
pretty  well  performed  the  destructive 
part  of  its  task  ;  the  constructive  part 
remains  to  be  performed.  Meantime 
the  passions  of  aggrandizement  and  war 
which  slumbered  for  a  time  have  re- 
awakened. Jingoism  tramples  on  right- 
eousness and  humanity.  Religious 
belief  is  being  shaken  by  science  and 
criticism,  and  the  authority  of  conscience 
as  it  rested  on  religious  belief  seems  in 
danger  of  being  impaired.  War  is 
raging  between  capital  and  labor. 
Society  is  threatened  with  a  tyranny  of 
accumulated  wealth.  If  you  mean  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth to  do,  you  will  have  plenty 
to  occupy  your  minds. 


emergency.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
seems  to  fear  disruption  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  so  despondent  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Smith  appears  to  be.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  calamity  if  such  a  thing 
were  to  take  place.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity 
if  two  nations  were  to  be  created  where 
only  one  exists  today.  For  my  part  I 
hope  the  United  States  will  not  be 
disrupted.  I  do  not  object  to  their 
extending  their  dominion  to  the  south, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  extend- 
ing their  dominion  to  the  north.  For 
my  part  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  more  I  have  studied 
their  history,  the  more  I  have  admired 
them.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little  too 
grasping  sometimes,  perhaps  they  are 
not  always  very  friendly  in  their  inter- 
national relations,  but  with  all  their 
faults  I  like  them,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  should 
be  called  upon  to  hate  them. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  Opinion  of 
the  United  States 

Speech  at  the  Canadian  Club  Banquet,  Ottawa 

There  is  one  thing  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line.  They  were  plunged  into  a 
conflict,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
seen  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
yet  at  this  moment  all  traces  of  the  war 
have  disappeared.  Today,  instead  of 
two  sections  of  the  same  nation  strug- 
gling against  each  other,  there  is  a  united 
people,  and  greater  unity  prevails  than 
at  any  previous  time,  even  in  the  days 
of  Washington.  This  is  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  nation  ;  it  is 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  the  eminent  race,  which 
has  shown  the  lead  in  self-government 
and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
says  that  democratic  institutions  are  on 
trial.  We  can  say  that,  although  on 
trial,  they  have  been  successful  in  every 


Cheaper  Foreign  Postage 

Leslie's  Weekly 

So  much  just  criticism  has  been  visited 
upon  the  Post-office  Department  at 
Washington  for  its  failure  to  provide  the 
country  with  facilities  and  conveniences 
common  in  the  postal  service  of  other 
countries,  that  it  becomes  a  source  of 
special  gratification  to  be  able  to  record 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  progress 
and  reform.  Such  a  movement  is  that 
announced  by  the  Postmaster-General, 
who  says  that  the  department  is  work- 
ing for  a  two-cent  mail  service  between 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  also  for 
the  sailing  of  a  European  mail  at  least 
six  days  in  every  week  instead  of  four, 
as  at  present.  It  is  expected  that  the 
reduction  named  will  be  effected  by  the 
International  Postal  Congress  which 
meets  next  March.  The  drop  from  five 
cents  per  half-ounce  on  European  let- 
ters will  doubtless  result,  as  all  other 
postal  reductions  have  done,  in  an  im- 
mediate and  immense  increase  in  the 
volume  of  postal  business  between  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  so,  ultimately, 
lead  to  a  larger  revenue  than  under  the 
present  rate.     Enlargements  in  the  pos- 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  ASSAULT  ON   LIAO-YANG 
A  method  of  warfare  respectfully  referred  to  the  Hague. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  MENACE  OF  INDIA 


The  present  terminus  of  the  Russian  Railway  is  but  four  hundred  miles  north  of  Chitral, 

a  British  garrison. 


tal  service  are  always  costly  at  first,  but 
in  the  end  all  of  them,  we  believe,  have 
more  than  made  up  for  the  extra  cost, 
in  increased  business.  The  rural  free- 
delivery  system  has  been  expensive,  but 
it  has  resulted  in  a  largely  increased 
amount  of  mail  from  the  districts  favored 


with  the  system,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  rural  free  delivery  will  be, 
ultimately,  self-supporting,  which  is  all 
that  is  to  be  desired.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  one-cent  postage  when  it  comes. 
The  postal  department  is  no  place  for 
petty  economies. 
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The  Russian  Menace  of  India 
Grows  Apace 

The  Sphere 

In  the  foreground  of  the  map  on  the 
opposite  page  is  British  India,  extending 
northward  toward  the  great  mountain 
chain  which  separates  it  from  Asiatic 
Russia.  Nowhere  do  the  outposts  of 
the  two  nations  actually  touch  one 
another,  but  at  the  nearest  point  are 
separated  by  the  towering  heights  and 
deep  gorges  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  a  nar- 
row wedge  of  Afghan  territory.  British 
forts  guard  the  passes  at  Gilgit  in  the 
native  States  of  Kashmir  and  Chitral. 
Drosh  and  the  Shui  Pass  are  situated 
on  the  Chitral  frontier. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Oxus  is 
Turkestan,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
the  buffer  territories  which  intervene 
being  colored  dark.  Within  400  miles 
of  the  frontier  has  now  come  the  rail- 
head of  the  Tashkent-Orenburg  sys- 
tem, which  will  doubtless  be  joined 
up  with  the  existing  Samarkand-Bok- 
hara line  to  the  Caspian.  Between  this 
railway  and  the  Indian  frontier,  how- 
ever, is  some  very  difficult  country, 
which  further  east  becomes  almost  im- 
passable. To  the  west  there  is  the 
railway  dropping  south  from  Merv  to 
the  Afghan  frontier,  but  the  Ameer 
does  not  desire  his  territory  to  be  in- 
vaded by  either  of  the  *'  infidel  mon- 
archs,"  as  he  terms  the  Tsar  and  King 
Edward.  

Hands  Off  India ! 

Speech  of  Lord  Selborne  at  Bristol 

The  crisis  just  experienced  is  an 
occasion  for  England  to  take  stock  of 
her  defensive  organization,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  rapid  march  of  the  Russian 
empire  toward  the  Indian  frontier.  It 
is  useless  for  a  business  nation  dealing 
with  its  liabilities  to  mince  matters. 
Instead  of  a  vast  tract  of  impassable 
country  separating  the  two  empires, 
Russia  has  two  railways  terminating  at 
the  Afghanistan  frontier,  only  a  matter 
of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Indian 
railway.  I  hope  there  never  will  be 
war  between  the  two  countries ;  but 
Britons  are  bound  to  consider  what  the 


Russian  military  organization  has  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  in  Manchuria,  at 
the  end  of  six  thousand  miles  of  a 
single-track  railway  line,  and  to  govern 
British  military  preparations  in  India 
accordingly. 

Alcohol  and  Marksmanship 

The  Broad  Arrow 

To  test  the  efifect  of  alcohol  upon 
marksmanship,  a  whole  Swiss  battalion 
has  been  practiced:  (i)  After  total 
abstinence;  (2)  after  drinking  the  pre- 
vious evening;  (3)  after  drinking  the 
same  day  in  moderation,  and  (4)  after 
a  heavy  bout  of  drinking  on  the  day  of 
practice.  The  result  has  been  held  to 
prove  stimulants  good  for  short  distances 
and  harmful  for  long  ranges. 


Duality  of  the  Mind  in  Sleep 

T.  P's  Weekly 

In  a  book  on  dreams  published  a  few 
years  since,  our  veteran  journalist, 
Frederick  Greenwood,  noted  an  every- 
day but  extraordinary  experience  of  the 
dreamer — that  the  mind  which  invents 
the  adventure  is  as  ignorant  of,  and 
interested  in,  the  denouement  as  a 
reader  of  a  new  sensational  novel.  "I 
dreamt,"  e.^.,  says  Mr.  Greenwood, 
"  that  in  going  up  the  stairs  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  I  came  upon  Queen 
Victoria  and  Mr.  John  Morley  talking 
together  of  Home  Rule.  I  was  about 
to  retire  when  the  Queen  said,  '  No, 
Mr.  Greenwood,  stay.  I  wish  all  my 
subjects  to  hear  my  opinions  on  this 
question.'  While  I  stayed  and  listened, 
I  heard  an  odd  clicking  noise  which 
greatly  puzzled  me.  Next  day — still  in 
my    dream — I    met   in   a  club    Colonel 

,  who  cried  out  on  seeing  me,  *  I 

say.  Greenwood,  you  are  cutting  a  big 
figure  in  the  Times  today.'  On  glancing 
at  the  Times  I  found  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  whole  interview  of  the  Queen 
with  Mr.  Morley,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  odd 
clicking  noise  which  had  puzzled  me 
was  the  telegraph  wiring  to  the  Times 
the  report  I  found  in  it."  "  Now," 
asks  Mr.  Greenwood,  "how  is  it  that 
the   mind,  which   invented   the   adven- 
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ture,  had  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
dream  to  discover  what  that  clicking 
noise  was  which   it    had    heard   in   the 

middle  of  the  dream  ?" 


A  Million  Messages  a  Day 

Leslie's  Weekly 

About  a  million  messages  are  sent 
over  the  world's  telegraph  lines  every 
twenty-four  hours.  According  to  some 
2*eturns  recently  issued,  the  number  of 
telegrams  dispatched  in  all  countries  in 
1903  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
364,848,474.  Great  Britain  heads  the 
list  with  92,471,000  dispatches,  the 
United  States  is  second  with  91 ,391  ,ooo, 
and  France  comes  third  with  48,114,151. 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  follow  in  the  order  named.  It  is 
sixty  years  since  the  first  telegraphic 
message  was  sent  by  the  Morse  system 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 


Advice  to  a  Young  Man 

The  Sedgwick  Pantagraph 

We  hear  much  about  forging  to  the 
front,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  seiz- 
ing the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  the  like, 
and  also  that  the  man  with  the  tail-hold 
is  entirely  ignored.  Nine  men  out  of 
ten  wisely  follow,  and  succeed,  where 
one  does  who  charges  around  at  the 
front  all  the  time.  If  you  miss  the  fore- 
lock, seize  the  tail.  It  is  the  hanging 
on  more  than  the  particular  hold  that 
counts.  The  man  will  go  just  as  fast 
and  nearly  as  far  who  has  hold  of  the 
tail  as  the  one  hanging  on  to  the  horn  ; 
besides  he  can  hold  on  better  and  is  in 
less  danger.  Young  man,  don't  be  too 
anxious  to  get  rapidly  to  the  front,  but 
hang  on  to  what  you  have  and  you  will 
get  ahead  in  the  world  just  as  fast  as 
you  deserve. 

A  Floating  Coal-Mine 

The  King 

During  the  past  year  or  two  the 
Admiralty  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  naval  coaling  appli- 
ances. The  strange  craft  shown  on 
the  next  page  is  the  latest  device  to 
that    end.     It    is   officially  known  as  a 


*' haulabout."  Really,  it  is  a  kind  of 
floating  coaling-mine,  at  which  war- 
ships can  fill  their  depleted  bunkers. 
The  hull  of  this  odd-looking  craft  has 
a  very  large  holding  capacity,  and  the 
coal  is  "worked  out"  by  means  of 
two  big  traveling  cranes  fitted  with  the 
latest  type  of  Temperley  transporter. 
The  cranes  move  along  rails  laid  on 
either  side  of  the  hatch.  Starting  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  haulabout,  the 
huge  cranes,  which  correspond  to  the 
winding  machinery  of  an  ordinary  mine, 
will  place  the  coal  aboard  a  war-ship  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  be  filled  into  bags.  The 
haulabout  has  only  just  been  completed, 
and  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the 
sailors  at  Portsmouth,  where  it  now  lies. 
It  has,  however,  an  interest  outside 
itself,  for  this  craft  illustrates  the  type 
of  floating  coaling-depot  which  the 
Admiralty  has  decided  to  build.  A 
structure  similar  in  design,  but  much 
larger — roomy  enough  to  store  13,000 
tons — is  now  being  built  for  use  at 
Portsmouth. 


Young  People  and  the  Church 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  The  Sunday  School  Times 

We  are  constantly  debating  and  hear- 
ing it  debated :    How  will  the  church  get 
hold  of  the  young  people  ?    You  cannot 
answer  that  question  unless  you  have  a 
philosophy  of  the  matter.     And  it  seems 
to  rae  that  the  inevitable  philosophy  of 
the    matter  is    this :    there    are   only  a 
certain   number  of  things  that   impress 
young  persons,  only  a  certain  number 
that  impress  old  owes,  or,  for  that  matter, 
that  impress  anybody.     The  things  that 
impress  the  young  persons  and  the  old 
are  convictions  and  earnestness  in  action 
that    look  like    business    and  a  certain 
dignity    and    simplicity    that    go    along 
with  being  in  earnest.     When  we  say, 
therefore,  that   the  way   to   get   young 
people   to  the   church   is  to  make   the 
church  interesting,  1  am   afraid  we  too 
often   mean    that  the  way   to  do   is  to 
make     it    entertaining.     If    you    mean 
to  draw  young  people  by  entertainment, 
you    have  only  one   excuse  for  it,    and 
that  is  to  follow  up  the  entertainment 
with  something  that  is  not  entertaining, 
but  which  grips  the  heart  like  the  touch 
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The  King 


A  FLOATING  COAL-MINE 
Type  ot  vessel  designed  to  coal  British  war-ships  at  sea 


of  a  hand.  I  dare  say  that  there  is 
some  excuse  for  alluring  persons  to  a 
place  where  good  will  be  done  them, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
franker  not  to  allure  them.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  simply  to 
let  them  understand  that  that  is  the 
place  where  life  is  dispensed,  and  that 
if  they  want  life  they  must  come  to 
that  place. 


Social  Traitors 

Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford  in  St.  George's  Year  Book 

As  the  proofs  of  our  Year  Book  are 
going  to  press,  all  the  city  is  clouded  by 
the  terrible  Slocum  disaster.  The 
calamity  has  touched  our  parish  very 
nearly.     Many  of  our  people  perished. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  though  we  in 
America  had  determined  that  it  was  not 
worth  our  while  to  learn  anything  from 
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the  experience  of  other  people,  as  though 
we  thought  we  were  of  a  different 
mold  and  could  do  things  with  im- 
punity, which  if  another  city  or  nation 
did,  calamity  would  be  inevitable.  Is  it 
luck,  mere  luck  we  depend  on,  to 
deliver  us  from  the  righteous  conse- 
quences of  immorality?  Every  man 
who  knows  New  York  knows  that 
petty  boodling  joined  with  thoughtless- 
ness and  reckless  greed  for  money  are 
the  direct  causes  of  such  a  tragedy. 

Will  we  never  learn  that  the  briber 
and  bribe-taker  are  social  traitors  ?  That 
they  are  the  real  anarchists — the  moral 
anarchists  of  today  ?  They  are  the 
real  traders  in  flesh  and  blood ;  the 
men  who  more  than  any  others  are 
defeating  and  betraying  the  hopes  of 
mankind.  'Tis  they  who  are  morally 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  women 
and  children  on  the  Slocum.  'Tis  they 
that  plunged  hundreds  of  homes  in 
misery. 

Even  this  incomparable  disaster  will 
not  be  in  vain  if  it  but  force  our  citizens 
to  see  and  resent  the  wicked  crime 
against  humanity  itself — the  offering 
and  accepting  of  bribes.  It  may  be  the 
multi-millionaire  trying  to  buy  his  way 
into  the  United  States  Senate,  or  it  may 
be  the  little  storekeeper  trying  to  gain 
unlawful  use  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
his  stand.  The  one  tries  to  purchase 
the  courts  and  the  voters  ;  the  other 
tips  the  patrolman.  Neither  of  them, 
perhaps,  sees  the  enormity  of  his  crime 
against  free  government. 


A  Missouri  Iconoclast 

The   Boonville  Advertiser 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  does 
very  well  for  sick  folks  and  guys,  but  it 
makes  a  man  miss  all  the  fun  till  he 
dies  and  joins  the  stiffs  that  are  gone  to 
the  skies.  Go  to  bed  when  you  please 
and  lie  at  your  ease,  you'll  die  just  the 
same  of  some  Latin  disease. 

ReviYalism  On  a  New  Basis 

The   Boston  Transcript 

That  was  a  remarkable  scene  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  other  day  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  coun- 


try, when  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr. 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis 
and  other  dignified  and  unemotional 
leaders  of  the  denomination  were  on 
their  knees  in  prayer  with  several  hun- 
dred of  their  brethren,  many  of  them 
weeping  and  all  powerfully  affected  by 
one  of  those  sudden  spiritual  move- 
ments which  now  and  then  takes  pos- 
session of  and  sways  a  religious  assem- 
blage. There  was  frank  confession, 
too,  of  personal  shortcomings  in  the 
ministry.  There  was  genuine  self- 
searching  and  when  those  ministers, 
after  their  season  of  prayer  and  confer- 
ence, arose  from  their  knees,  it  was  with 
the  purpose  to  preach  to  their  respective 
congregations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  more  simply,  directly  and  earn- 
estly than  they  had  been  doing;  in 
short,  to  realize  themselves  and  to  press 
home  upon  others  the  urgent  claims  of 
the  religious  life.  The  five  hundred 
delegates  who  had  assembled  at  Des 
Moines  and  who  constituted  the  great- 
est and  most  influential  Congregational 
National  Council  which  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  United  States,  did  not 
anticipate  any  such  spectacular  demon- 
stration of  spiritual  forces.  They 
expected  when  they  gathered  in  con- 
vention to  do  the  conventional  eccle- 
siastical business,  and  perhaps  repair  and 
improve  the  denominational  machinery 
at  points  where  it  needs  mending. 

The  notable  thing  about  this  sudden, 
yet  deep  and  genuine,  awakening  is  the 
fact  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  Con- 
gregationalists,  a  religious  body  which 
traditionally  has  emphasized  educational 
rather  than  evangelistic  methods  of 
reaching  outsiders.  Although  Congre- 
gationalists  produced  the  three  greatest 
revival  preachers  whom  this  country 
has  ever  known — Jonathan  Edwards, 
Charles  G.  Finney  and  D.  L.  Moody — 
the  body  as  a  whole  has  never  given 
itself  so  heartily  to  evangelism  as  the 
Methodists  have  done. 

Not  less  worth  noting  is  the  prom- 
inence in  the  movement  now  inaugur- 
ated of  men  who  have  long  been  known 
and  who  in  former  time  suffered  obloquy 
as  leaders  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
denomination.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
old  conservative  war-horses  of  Congre- 
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gationalism  who  are  at  the  front  in  this 
undertaking,  as  the  thinkers  and  pioneers 
of  the  new  school ;  the  men  who  ac- 
cept evolution  and  higher  criticism  and 
the  modern  scientific  interpretation  of 
the  universe  and  of  religion  itself.  All 
this  is  very  significant.  It  means  that 
the  progressives,  having  won  their  battle 
for  freedom  of  thought,  for  toleration 
of  modern  conceptions,  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  not  a  restricted  denomina- 
tional fellowship,  are  now  feeling  the 
solemn  obligation  to  conserve  the  fruits 
of  their  victories  and  to  show  the  world 
that  a  liberal  theology  may  also  be  a 
vital  and  energizing  force. 


A  La  Mode 

Puck 

"  If  your  love  for  me 

Is  true,"  said  he, 
When  he  knew  they  soon  would  part, 

"  Put  this  rose  away 

To  rest  for  aye 
Close  to  your  dear  young  heart !" 

Her  face  turned  white 
In  the  pale  moonlight. 

And  then — alas  !  alack  ! 
She  fled  in  haste, 
For  she  wore  a  waist 
That 
buttoned 
down 
the 
back  ! 


Browning's  Daily  Slunt 

John  Davidson  in  the  Author 

Browning,  sitting  down  daily  after 
breakfast  to  write  so  many  lines,  believ- 
ing that  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  worth  doing — that  is  a  pitiful 
spectacle;  what  a  grotesque  illusion  duty 
can  become !  Browning  is  a  proper 
target  for  criticism,  for  the  wickedest 
criticism  ;  he  was  not  writing  for  a  live- 
lihood. Think  of  it  !  He  had  an  inde- 
pendent income,  and  yet  he  wrote, 
wrote,  wrote,  what  ?  Sordello,  Fifine  at 
the  Fair,  Prince  Hohensteil-Schwangua. 
And  he  hypnotized  a  portion  of  the 
British  public  into  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  in  it,  until  in  despair 
they  formed  a  society  with  apparatus 
for  cracking  these  nuts — to  find  them 
all  empty. 


War  and  Sport 

The  London  Brutalitarian 

It  is  full  time,  in  this  age  of  decadent 
humanitarianism,  that  some  trumpet- 
tongued  protest  were  raised  against  the 
prevalent  sentimentality,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  attempt  to  organize  and 
consolidate  the  forces  that  make  for 
manliness  and  patriotism. 

If  we  are  fools  enough  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  lash  to  die  out,  good-by  to  all 
the  sterling  traits  in  an  Englishman's 
character ! 

What  could  be  more  pitiful  than  the 
plea  put  forward  by  the  naval  lords,  for 
instance,  that  boys  in  the  royal  navy  are 
not  "  flogged,"  but  "  birched,"  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  every  public  school  man 
in  the  country  knows  that  the  terms 
are  identical. 

The  Brutalitarian  will  at  least  make 
it  impossible  for  our  friends  to  repeat 
these  errors,  for  it  will  frankly,  fully, 
and  consistently  uphold  flogging  (under 
that  name) ,  whether  with  birch,  or  cane, 
or  "cat,"  or  any  other  instrument,  as 
the  mainstay  of  British  education. 

War  and  sport,  flesh-eating  and  vivi- 
section, are  all  kindred  practices  which 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 


Hand-Grenades  in  Modern  Warfare 

Jean  Vezy  in  La  Nature 

By  the  use  of  hand-grenades  charged 
with  an  explosive  powder  similar  to  our 
melinite,  the  Russians  at  Port  Arthur 
are  obtaining  very  serious  results.  For 
instance,  recently  in  attacking  a  position 
fortified  by  the  Japanese  a  detachment 
under  orders  from  General  Stoessel  ap- 
proached the  position  about  daybreak 
without  firing  ;  the  sappers  hurled  some 
of  these  hand-grenades  over  the  works 
and  produced  an  actual  panic  among 
the  Japanese,  for  the  position  was  taken 
by  surprise  and  with  great  loss.  The 
Russians  have  used  this  weapon  thus  in 
offensive  operations  although  it  seems 
especially  designed  for  the  defensive. 
The  charging  of  hand-grenades  with 
explosive  powder  has  certainly  increased 
the  value  of  this  little  projectile,  but  the 
ordinary  hand-grenade  charged  with 
black  powder  is  in  common  use  and  all 
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our  forts  are  provided  with  them. 
They  are  hollow  spheres  about  the  size 
of  ten-pin  balls.  The  interior  is  filled 
with  the  explosive.  An  opening  in  the 
ball  serves  for  the  placing  of  the  fuse, 
which  is  of  a  special  kind,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  action  at  •  the  moment  of 
firing.  It  is  a  large  quick  match  inclos- 
ing a  column  of  quick-firing  composition, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  passing  through 
a  wooden  plug  which  fits  exactly  into 
the  opening.  The  quick  match  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  coil  of  barbed  wire  which 
serves  to  protect  it  before  firing  and  to 
fire  it  when  desired.  This  coil  ter- 
minates in  a  sort  of  buckle,  and  when 
one  wishes  to  fire  the  grenade  he 
attaches  to  this  buckle  a  hook  which  is 
fastened  by  a  light  drawing-cord  to  a 
horn  bracelet  on  the  right  wrist.  He 
takes  the  hand-grenade  in  the  right 
hand,  the  fuse  pointing  backwards,  and 
throws  it,  extending  his  arm  to  its  full 
length  in  front  of  him.  He  does  not 
bring  his  hand  back  again  until  the 
barbed  wire  has  been  pulled  entirely  off 
by  the  motion  imparted  to  the  grenade, 
otherwise  the  grenade  would  be  jerked 
back  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
thrower.  The  ordinary  range  of  gren- 
ades hurled  in  this  manner  from  a 
parapet  is  twenty  meters,  but  with  a 
sling  a  man,  after  a  little  experience, 
can  hurl  one  fifty  meters.  The  time  of 
combustion  of  the  quick  match  by 
which  the  powder  in  the  grenade  is 
exploded  is  ordinarily  about  four  and  a 
half  seconds. 


causing  him  to  lose  all  sense  of  pain, 
although  at  the  same  time  retaining 
his  senses. 


Real  Painless  Denlislry 

A  Recent  Cable  Despatch 

After  three  years  of  patient  research, 
two  professors  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
have  discovered  a  new  anesthetic,  which 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  Finding  that  the  nervous 
system  was  influenced  by  colored  light, 
the  professors  soon  perceived,  after 
experimenting  with  each  hue,  that  blue 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  nerves. 
A  tooth  may  be  painlessly  extracted, 
with  none  of  the  usual  after-efifects,  by 
shutting  up  the  patient  in  a  dark  room 
and  exposing  his  eyes  to  a  blue  light  of 
sixteen  candle-power  for  tiiree  minutes. 


The  Health  of  Our  Troops 

The  New  York  Medical  Record 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rixey,  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  has 
just  been  issued.  The  health  of  the 
army  during  the  past  year  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  the  admission  rate  per  thou- 
sand of  strength  showing  an  improve- 
ment over  that  of  1902,  the  rates  being 
1,451.13  and  1,716.51,  respectively. 
This  result  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  more  careful  attention  given  to  san- 
itary matters. 

The  portion  of  the  report  which  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  that 
which  refers  to  the  decided  decrease  of 
cholera  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
favorable  state  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  army 
medical  officers  in  preventing  its  spread 
among  the  troops  serving  at  the  island 
stations.  The  improved  health  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  the  United  States 
troops  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
advances  made  in  sanitary  matters  since 
the  war.  Typhoid  fever  showed  a  grat- 
ifying decrease,  as  also  did  malarial 
fevers.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
varied  but  little  from  that  of  previous 
years.  There  were  636  cases  of  beri- 
beri, nearly  entirely  confined  to  the 
Filipino  soldiers,  while  of  bubonic  plague 
during  the  year  1903  there  was  not  a 
single  case.  A  further  reduction  in 
intestinal  affections  among  the  troops 
was  noted. 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
admissions  for  alcoholism  is  noted.  Of 
the  42,264  troops  serving  in  the  United 
States,  1,041  or  24.63  per  thousand, 
were  admitted  for  acute  alcoholism,  of 
which  6,  or  0.14  per  thousand,  termi- 
nated fatally.  For  troops  serving  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  a  higher  rate  than 
the  large  one  of  last  year  was  reported. 
The  rate  of  admission  for  acute  alco- 
holism was  51.25,  or  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  corresponding  rate  for 
the  troops  in  the  Pacific  islands  and 
China.     A  slight  increase  in  alcoholism 
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Drawn  by  V.  Floyd  Campbell 

CARICATURE  OF  GOVERNOR  PENNYPACKER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
From  Caricature,  the  new  humorous  weekly,  edited  by  V.   Floyd  Campbell 
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occurred  in  the  Pacific  islands  and 
China  over  the  rate  of  last  year.  Insan- 
ity was  far  less  prevalent  during  1903 
than  in  the  previous  year. 


Rules  for  Banking  Out  West 

The  Portland  Oregonian 

Apropos  of  the  recent  bank  robbery 
at  Cody,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  knou^ 
that  most  of  the  Wyoming  banks  dis- 
play the  following  sign  : 

Member  American  Sharpshooting 
Association. 

Patrons  thinking  an  error  has  been 
made  are  requested  not  to  shoot  the 
cashier  before  investigation. 

Strangers  must  enter  the  bank  hold- 
ing their  hands  above  their  heads  or 
they  will  be  fired  on  by  the  staff. 

Deposits  of  persons  killed  on  the 
premises  remain  the  property  of  the 
bank. 

The  bank  will  not  be  responsible  for 
lost  guns  or  bowie  knives. 

Patrons  desirous  of  keeping  in  prac- 
tice are  requested  to  shoot  the  pens 
from  the  clerk's  hands  and  to  leave  the 
cashier  undisturbed. 

Persons  desirous  of  transacting  bus- 
iness quickly  will  please  remember  that 
shooting  out  the  lights  tends  to  delay 
rather  than  hasten  the  work  of  the 
staff. 

Undertakers — This  bank  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  funeral  bills  of  per- 
sons killed  by  the  staff  in  the  course  of 
business. 

"Dutch  Courage" 

The  Westminster  Budget 

In  some  of  the  German  comments 
on  the  North  Sea  outrage  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  officers  responsible 
for  the  firing  were  filled  with  that  kind 
of  courage  which  is  accustomed  to  be 
called  "  Dutch."  But  why  this  libel- 
lous label?  In  defining  it  as  "  bravery 
induced  by  drinking,"  even  the  great 
"English  Dictionary  "  of  Dr.  Murray 
affords  little  help  on  the  point  sought, 
as  it  merely  gives  an  illustrative  quota- 
tion from  "Woodstock,"  though  an 
earlier  might  have  been  taken  from 
"  The  Heart  of  Midlothian."  Doubt- 
less it  had  its  origin  for  ourselves  in  the 


wars  of  Charles  II's  time,  for  it  is  dis- 
tinctly suggested  in  Edmund  Waller's 
"  Instructions  to  a  Painter  for  the 
Drawing  of  the  Posture  and  Progress 
of  His  Majesty's  Forces  at  Sea,  under 
the  Command  of  Highness-Royal;  to- 
gether with  the  Battle  and  Victory 
obtained  over  the  Dutch,  June  3, 
1665,"  wherein  it  was  written  : 

The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 
Disarmed  of  that  of  which  their  courage  grows  ; 

and  again — 

But  Bacchus  now,  which  led  the  Belgians  on. 

So  fierce  at  first,  to  favor  us  begun  ; 

Brandy   and    wine    (their    wonted    friends)    at 

length 
Render  them  useless,  and  betray  their  strength. 

But,  once  more,  why  "Dutch?"  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  phrase 
arose  out  of  an  alleged  practise  of 
making  condemned  criminals  of  Holland 
drunk  before  execution.  "  Looking  as 
pitifully  as  Dutchmen  first  made  drunk, 
then  carried  to  beheading,"  is  to  be 
found  in  Webster's  drama  "  Westward 
Ho  !  "  and  there  are  similar  allusions  in 
other  examples  of  our  literature  in  the 
time  of  James  I  ;  and  yet  even  that 
explanation  seems  to  leave  something 
to  seek. 


One  on  Jones 

Tit-Bits 

The  early  morning  sun  came  strag- 
gling into  the  suburban  street  and 
peering  through  the  window-blinds  of 
Lavender  Villa. 

It  even  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the 
best  bedroom  of  that  establishment,  and 
there  it  discovered  Jones,  the  head  of 
the  household,  very  silently  and  stealthily 
divesting  himself  of  his  garments. 

Conscious  that  the  situation  required 
a  little  explanation,  it  promptly  shone 
on  the  eyelids  of  the  slumbering  Mrs. 
Jones.     She  awoke. 

She  looked  at  her  husband,  glanced 
at  the  clock,  and  then  she  spoke. 

"Gracious  me,  John,"  she  exclaimed, 
"what  on  earth  are  you  getting  up  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  for?" 

"Beg pardon,  m'dear?"  replied  Jones. 

"Whatever  are  you  getting  up  so 
early  for?"  she  repeated.  "  Don't  you 
see  it  is  only  five  o'clock  ?  " 


il  w 
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Drawn  by  E.  T.  Reed  Punch 

THE  RUSSIAN  FLEET  IN  THE  BALTIC 
1.     Waking  the  Admiral.  2.     Not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
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"  Oh  !  um !  yes,"  answered  J.,  grasp- 
ing the  situation,  and  hurriedly  pulHng 
on  his  trousers  again  ;"  fact  is,  m'dear, 
it's  such  a  lovely  morning  that  I  thought 
I'd  get  up  and  weed  the  garden." 

"Really!"  cried  his  better  half; 
"well,  you  are  a  gODd  boy,"  and  she 
lay  watching  him  with  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation while  he  painfully  crawled  into 
the  rest  of  his  clothes. 

The  smile  broadened  into  positive 
grin  when,  five  minutes  later,  she  heard 
him  at  work  outside,  and  then,  with  a 
wink  at  the  clock,  she  gave  a  satisfied 
chuckle,  murmured  something  about 
"  teac^^ing  him  a  lesson,"  and  lapsed 
once  more  into  slumber. 


Drawn  by  Sokolowski 


Novoe  Vrfmya 


UNCLE  SAM  ABROAD 

UNCLE  Sam:  "I'll  smash  every  window  in 
your  house  if  I  like,  but  don't  you  come  near 
mine  !  " 


The  Ambitions  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

Public  Opinion 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  recently  shown 
in  the  most  decisive  manner  that  it 
desires  to  become  a  German  state  and 
to  escape  from  its  position  of  tutelage 
to  the  German  empire,  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  claims  of  the  French 
Nationalists  that  the  province  ardently 
desires  union  with  France  and  a  return 
to  the  old  condition  of  affairs.  Recently 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  landesausschuss 
adopted  a  resolution  that  a  bill  be  intro- 
duced in  the  reichstag  and  bundesrath 
providing  for  the  raising  ox  the  province 


to  the  position  of  a  full-fledged  German 
state.  Such  a  revision  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  constitution  has  long  been  one 
of  the  cherished  wishes  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  and  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "director  paragraph"  and 
the  recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  the  demand  for  full  recog- 
nition has  grown  constantly  louder.  At 
the  present  time  the  province  is  practi- 
cally an  imperial  dependency,  the  bun- 
desrath having  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
country  alone  may  be  left  to  the  local 
parliament  or  must  be  passed  upon  by 
the  reichstag.  It  is  this  position  of  a 
second-class  state  that  the  people  feel 
keenly  and  which  they  desire  to  end  as 
soon  as  possible.  Another  question  of 
no  small  importance,  in  case  the  pro- 
vince is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  federal 
state  is,  whether  it  should  become  a 
republic  or  should  have  the  kaiser  or  some 
imperial  appointee  placed  at  its  head. 

The  Incongruities  of  War-time 
Commerce 

C.  F.  Hands  in  London  Daily  Mail 

The  war,  despite  its  terrors,  exhibits 
curious  and  even  amusing  incongruities. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  enormous  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Russian  army  is 
purchasing  Japanese  productions.  The 
shops  at  Mukden  are  packed  with 
Japanese  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  which 
throngs  of  soldiers  are  eagerly  purchas- 
ing. Almost  without  exception  these 
goods  are  adulterations  and  imitations. 
The  Japanese  imitate  everything  Eu- 
ropean, including  labels,  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  in  China.  All 
these  articles  are  freely  imported  by  way 
ot  Sinminting  by  Chinese  merchants 
and  Greek  sutlers,  and  are  distributed 
everywhere  among  the  troops.  Thus, 
curiously  enough,  the  war  has  provided 
a  new  and  rich  market  for  Japanese 
commerce. 

Why  Wilhelm  is  on  Wires 

Arnold  White  in  CassCll's  Magazine 

Ihe  history  of  sea  power  is  largely 
a  military  history.  As  human  nature 
does  not  vary  from  age  to  age,  however 
much     manners    may    soften    and    the 
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A  GRAPHIC  TITLt  FOR  A  POPULAR  PLAY 
"  Merely  Mary  Ann." 


The  Sketch 


language  of  international  controversy 
become  polite,  the  essential  facts  that 
underlie  the  growth  and  decay  of  nations 
remain  unaltered.  Germany  is  a  country 
of  56,367,178  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
efifects  of  British  ignorance  of  Germany 
and  its  ruler  is  that  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  his  task.  Until 
lately  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  Tsar  as  the  real  friend  of 
peace.     The  Kaiser,  however,  claims  to 


be  as  truly  the  champion  of  peace  as 
the  Tsar.  He  is  more  successful.  Rus- 
sia has  natural  frontiers  on  three  sides. 
Germany  has  no  natural  frontier.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  there  is  not  even  a 
wire  fence  between  Germany  and  her 
neighbors.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  existence  of  the  German  Empire 
compels  its  rulers  to  sleep  not  only  with 
one  eye  open  but  to  make  efficiency  in 
war  by  sea  and  land  their  continual  aim. 


The  Sphtre 


WILHELM  DER  GROSSE 


This  statue  of  the  first  German  Emperor  was  unveiled  at  Bochum  (near  Essen— the  cradle  of 

Krupp)  by  the  Kaiser.     It  is  of  bronze  on  a  granite  pedestal,  and  was  the  work 

of  Professor  Klemcns  Buscher,  of  Dusseldorf. 


The  Tatter 


TWO  FUTURE  KINGS 


The 


German  Crown  Prince  and  little  Prince  Luitpold,  who  will  one  day  be  King  of  Bavaria. 
The  little  Prince  is  a  grandson  of  the  mad  King  Otto. 
The  picture  was  taken  at  Munich. 
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It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen,  dozing 
behind  the  barrier  of  the  leaden  seas 
that  wash  these  shores,  to  understand 
the  eternal  vigilance  that  is  the  price  of 
German  existence.  The  growing  pop- 
ulation of  Germany  lives  in  a  ring  fence. 
Expansion  eastwards,  westwards,  or 
southwards  is  equally  impossible  under 
existing  conditions  reigning  in  Europe. 
The  population  of  Germany,  however, 
is  expanding  at  a  rate  which  compels 
its  rulers  to  face  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing new  markets  for  the  German  people 
or  controlling  a  hungry,  educated,  dis- 
contented and  redundant  proletariat. 
Can  there  be  any  cause  for  wonder  that 
the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers,  from  the 
moment  that  they  grasped  the  essential 
facts  of  the  situation,  concentrated  their 
energies  upon  the  creation  of  a  great 
fleet? 

Its  existence  is  based  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  effective  protective  force  for 
the  great  and  growing  seaborne  com- 
merce of  Germany.  That  is  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  to  me  again 
and  again  by  German  officials. 


The  Graphic 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PIEDMONT 

Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  the  only  son  of  Kinj^ 
Victor  Emanuel  and  Queen  Helena. 


John  Morley  on  Roosevelt 

Speech  at  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Banquet 

It  would  be  most  unbecoming  of  me 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  personality  of 
your  new  President,  but  I  will  say  this 
in  passing,  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
me  to  find  that  a  man  may  write  a  book 
about  Oliver  Cromwell  and  yet  be 
thought  a  very  good  man  to  whom  to 
trust  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  One  of 
the  memorable  performances  of  Crom- 
well was,  as  you  all  know,  his  self- 
denying  ordinance  permitting  him  to 
withdraw  himself  from  active  military 
and  public  life  at  a  certain  moment. 
There  appears  to  be  something  like  self- 
denying  ordinance  announced  to  the 
public  a  day  after  the  election.  Whether 
that  is  an  imitation  of  Cromwell  or  not, 
I  do  not  inquire.  But  this  I  do  say, 
without,  I  hope,  being  impertinent,  that 
in  your  President  you  have  got  a  man. 
You  have  in  the  Pacific  enormous  risks, 
possibilities,  open  questions,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  it  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  diplomatists  to  know  that  in  dealing 
with  the  government  that  will  come 
into  power  and  office  here  on  March 
4  next  year  they  are  dealing  with  a  man 
who  has  behind  him  the  American 
people. 

Exploring  Ocean  Depths 

The  Sphere 

A  very  clever  instrument  called  the 
hydroscope,  has  been  devised  by  an 
Italian  inventor,  Cavaliere  Giuseppe 
Pino,  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
can  be  examined  with  a  clearness  and 
ease  which  have  hitherto  been  impossible. 

The  hydroscope  is  constructed  of 
steel  and  in  shape  is  like  a  huge  tele- 
scope pointed  downwards  into  coral 
caverns  or  sunken  ships  instead  of  up- 
wards at  the  sun  or  the  stars.  Its  com- 
plex system  of  lenses,  twelve  in  number, 
answers  to  the  objective  glass  of  a 
celestial  telescope.  Together  with  the 
internal  mirrors  they  produce  a  very  clear 
picture  of*  the  sea-bottom,  the  rays  of 
light  passing  up  the  tube  to  a  sort  of 
camera-obscura  house  at  the  top,  which 
floats  above  the  surface  and  is  capable 
of  holding  four  people. 

rhe  amount  of  light  under  the  sur- 


The   Sphere 


THE  HYDROSCOPE  IN  THE  WATER 


At  the  bottom  are  the  lenses  arranged  round  the  steel  tube.     Steel  protecting  arms  keep  the 

lenses  from  damage  by  collision  with  rocks  or  spars.     Generally  the  hydroscope  will  be 

used  in  the  daytime  when  the  ordinary  sunlight  gives  plenty  of  illumination. 
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face  is  considerably  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined.  The  inventor  of 
the  hydroscope  has  himself  been  able 
to  read  a  newspaper  lying  on  the  sea- 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  360  ft.  from  the 
surface  by  the  ordinary  daylight  pene- 
trating the  water.  The  area  viewed  by 
the  lenses  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  light. 
The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
very  often  clearer  than  at  the  surface,  as 
the  sediment  is  capable  of  sinking  in 
the  still  water  whereas  at  the  surface 
sand  and  other  matter  is  kept  in  solu- 
tion  by  the  constant  movement  of  the 


the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  water 
beneath  the  ship  can  be  viewed  to  a 
distance  of  60  to  90  ft.  A  private  official 
trial  of  the  hydroscope  was  made  by  the 
Italian  Government  a  few  months  ago 
in  Portofino  Harbour,  where  it  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

Plutocrats  and  the  Senate 

"An  American  Plutocrat  "  in  tiie  London  Spectator 

Your  serious  article  on  plutocracy  in 
your  issue  of  a  recent  date  is  marred  by 
the  statement  that  the  most  powerful 
second    chamber    in    the    world,     the 


The  King 


A  MAN-OF-WAR  PREPARED  FOR  BATTLE 


Everything  that  can  possibly  be  removed  is  cleared  away,  leaving  the  decks  bare, 
as  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 


waves,  the  force  of  which  is  not  felt  a 
very  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  British  coast. 

The  hydroscope  is  also  likely  to  prove 
of  very  considerable  use  on  war  vessels. 
A  tube  can  be  fitted  into  the  center  of 
a  vessel,  one  end  of  which  will  lead  to 
the  captain's  bridge  and  the  other  will 
penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and 
will  have  an  extension  portion  which 
will  be  capable  of  being  thrust  out  and 
drawn  back  as  occasion  requires.  When 
the  hydroscope  lenses,  which  will  be 
somewhat  different  to  the  apparatus 
illustrated  here,  are  drawn  up  flush  with 


American  Senate,  '*  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  plutocrats."  It  is  rarely 
the  Spectator  makes  a  statement  so 
utterly  unfounded.  Of  the  ninety 
Senators  not  more  than  ten  can  'be 
considered  even  wealthy  men,  and  most 
of  these  come  from  new  Western  states. 
To  avoid  being  personal,  I  am  compelled 
to  use  the  words  few  plutocrats  are 
there  ;  and  if  the  Spectator  knew  their 
true  position,  it  would  keenly  realize 
that  the  fate  of  the  plutocrat  in  the 
august  chamber  is  emphatically  '  not  a 
happy  one." 

There    is    not  a   legislative  chamber, 
or  even   council,   in   the  world   so   free 
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'Drawn  by  H .  N .  "Bateman 

A   LINE   FROM  MACAULAY   ILLUSTRATED 
"  Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  three." — Horatius. 


The  Tatler 


from  the  taint  of  plutocratic  influence 
as  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Lords  not 
excepted  hy  any  means.  Wealth  in 
Britain  counts  in  public  life.  You  say 
no  one  likes  to  fight  against  a  rich 
candidate.  Here  no  party  would  think 
of  selecting  one,  so  great  is  the  differ- 
ence. No  rich  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency  since    Washington,    who    had    a 


competence,  has  been  placed  before  the 
people.  The  dislike  of  plutocracy, 
which  you  justly  attribute  to  the 
French,  is  deep-rooted  and  general  in 
the  American  people.  Whatever  evils 
or  dangers  we  may  have  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  popular  worship  for,  or 
possible  corruption  by,  plutocracy  is  not 
one  of  them. 
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President  Roosevelt  earning  needed 
revenue  to  maintain  and  educate  his 
family,  is  one  of  a  long  uninterrupted 
line  of  Presidents  possessed  of  not  even 
a  modest  competence.  Long  may  it  be 
so.  When  a  multi-millionaire  enters  a 
political  contest  may  his  dollars  continue 
to  be  a  burden — all  the  greater  will  be 
his  credit  should  he  win  in  spite  of 
them.  To  one  who  is  brought  into 
contact  with  public  life  in  Britain  and 
in  America,  no  contrast  is  greater  than 
that  between  the  power  of  wealth  in 
the  two  lands  as  affecting  public  life  or 
private  position. 

The  Hague  Peace  Palace 

The  New  York  Tribune 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Palace,  now  about  to  be  erected, 
will  be  that  of  a  capitol.  The  style  of 
the  building  will  be  classical,  or  Greco- 
Roman,  as  it  is  called  here. 

The  edifice  will  consist  of  a  main 
building,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  fore- 
part, and  with  a  spacious  central  portico 
as  the  principal  entrance.  A  double 
row  of  columns  will  rise  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  portico,  and  behind 
them  a  large  monumental  staircase 
leading  to  the  principal  audience  room, 
where  the  Court  of  Arbitration  will 
hold  its  sittings.  This  audience  cham- 
ber is  to  cover  12, 000  square  feet,  being 
270  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide,  with 
enormous  pilasters  of  white  marble. 
Beyond  this  main  chamber  will  be  the 
principal  committee  room,  modeled 
after  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Brussels  palace,  with  facings  of  varie- 
gated marbles.  At  each  end  of  this 
committee  room  will  be  sub-committee 
rooms. 

Above,  on  the  second  floor,  will  be 
two  spacious  rooms,  one  reserved  for 
the  president  and  the  other  for  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration.  The  first  of  these  rooms 
is  to  be  ornamented  with  marbles  of 
various  colors  ,\  the  second  will  have 
pillars  of  pink  stucco,  with  pedestals  of 
gilded  bronze. 

The  dome  which  will  surmount  the 
palace,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  give  a 
majestic  aspect  to  the  structure,  will  be 


supported  by  two  superposed  galleries, 
the  lower  being  square-shaped ;  the 
other  round,  flanked  by  enormous 
bronze  statues  of  Clemency,  Justice, 
Law,  and  Strength. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  architects 
and  leading  authorities  on  public  art 
here  that  no  more  suitable  building 
could  have  been  chosen  as  a  model  for 
the  arbitration  palace  than  the  Brussels 
Palace  of  Justice,  noted  for  its  harmo- 
nious proportions  and  beauty  of  lines. 
The  Palace  of  Justice  was  designed  by 
the  Belgian  architect,  Joseph  Poelaert. 
It  took  seventeen  years  to  build,  and 
was  formally  opened  in  April,  1883. 


Shopping 


The  Cleveland  Leader 
I. 

She  went  to  the  store 

And  bought  a  little  sack  ; 

The  thing  didn't  suit, 

And  soon  she  took  it  back. 

II. 
The  next  one  was  blue ; 

She  thought  she  wanted  black  ; 
She  really  thought  she  did, 

And  so  she  took  it  back. 

III. 
And  so  she  took  it  back. 

IV. 
And  so  she  took  it  back. 

V. 

And  so  she  took  it  back. 

VI. 
And  so  she  took  it  back. 


T>rawn  by  Viaforo  The  N.  T.  Times 

EUGENE  YSAYE 

An  Italian  caricaturist's  impression  of  the 
famous  Belgian  violinist. 
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"Dravjn  by  Greys 

THE  ANGEL  OF  PEACE  :    1905  MODEL 

A  French  postal-card  caricature  of  President 

Roosevelt  convoking  the  Hague 

Peace  Conference. 


Ball  Bearings  for  Shells 

The  St.  James's  Gazette 

The  life  of  a  big  gun  is  notoriously 
short.  Many  efiforts  have  been  made 
to  minimize  the  friction  caused  by  the 
shell  in  its  passage  from  the  gun,  as  it 
is  this  friction  w^hich  so  soon  wears  out 
a  modern  artillery  piece.  The  use  of 
ball  bearings  inside  the  bore  was  intro- 
duced by  an  American  during  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  his  method  being  to 
substitute  spiral  rows  of  balls  for  the 
ordinary  rifle  grooves.  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Forbes,  of  Glasgow,  has  now  fitted  ball 
bearings  to  the  projectile,  not  to  the 
gun,  thus  efifecting  a  great  saving  in 
cost.  The  patent,  it  is  said,  could  be 
adapted  to  guns  at  present  in  use,  and  as 
the  initial  velocity  would  be  greater 
than  now,  the  range  would  be  increased. 
Mr.  Forbes  will  conduct  experiments  to 
test  the  practicability  of  his  invention. 


What  Religion  Means  to  Americans 

Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The  International  Quarterly 

The  country  is  profoundly  religious. 
It  believes  in  right,  and  it  wants  to  have 
right  done.  The  leader  of  Americans 
who  may  wish  to  lead  them  forward  in 
the  line  of  that  destiny  which  has 
triumphed  thus  far,  leads  a  religious 
race  in  the  methods  of  personal  and 
spontaneous  worship,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  eternal  laws.  He  does 
not  appeal  to  this  man's  selfishness  or 
to  the  greed  of  that  community.  He 
does  not  teach  the  wretched  doctrine  of 
a  bald  economy,  to  induce  them  to  pile 
up  gold,  or  iron,  or  brass.  He  appeals 
to  the  highest  motives  men  can  grasp, 
and  cites  the  noblest  law  he  knows. 
This  law  is  a  law  outside  themselves; 
it  is  the  infinite  law.  It  is  the  Power 
who  makes  for  righteousness. 

It  is  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time 
that  this  profound  religious  sentiment  is 
for  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people 
who  are  governed  by  it  entirely  disso- 
ciated from  the  Alphas  and  Omegas  of 
the  ecclesiastics.  The  ecclesiastics  do 
•not  believe  this ;  they  do  not  know  it. 
On  their  side  nineteen-twentieths  of 
them  have  been  educated  to  suppose 
that  the  word  "religious"  means  synods, 
councils,  conferences,  and  conventions 
and  customs  and  traditions.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  them  worship  jots  and 
tittles  and  bells  and  pomegranates  as 
heartily  as  did  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusa- 
lem. But  to  the  people,  by  and  large, 
the  men  whom  you  meet  in  the  railway- 
car,  or  who  fill  the  hall  of  the  caucuses, 
all  the  little  devices  of  the  ecclesiastics 
are  a  matter  of  indifiference — with  most 
of  the  people  they  are  unknown. 

Four  men  out  of  five  whom  you 
might  meet  in  traveling,  if  you  were 
blocked  in  a  snowstorm  for  thirty-six 
hours  and  had  to  converse  with  each 
other  without  intercourse  with  the  out- 
ward world,  would  commit  themselves 
to  some  such  statement  of  their  religion 
as  this:  "I  think  a  man  ought  to  do 
about  right.  1  think  he  can  find  out 
what  is  right  in  the  Bible.  I  guess  if 
he  does  that  he  will  find  the  world  after 
he  dies  will  be  a  good  enough  place  for 
men  to  live  in." 

There    are    enough    left    of    persons 


Photograph  by  A.  D.  McClellan 


JAMES  BRYCE  AND  GOLDWIN  SMITH 


A  snap-shot  of  two  famous  English  historians,  with  their  wives,  taken  on  the  steps  of 
The  Grange,  Toronto,  the  home  of  Goldwin  Smith. 
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attached  to  special  documentary  state- 
ments and  still  more  to  special  formal 
rituals,  to  keep  for  a  time  in  existence 
the  great  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
But  with  every  year  it  becomes  more 
and  more  certam  that  by  the  year  2000 
no  ecclesiastical  organization  now  exist- 
ing in  America  will  retain  its  present 
form.  This  statement  was  made  as 
early  as  the  year  1870,  by  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Brown  University. 
Thirty  years  have  more  than  justified  a 
position  which  then  seemed  somewhat 
startling.  

Side  Lights  On  History 

The  Chicago  Journal 

**  Bismarck,"  said  the  old  Emperor 
William  to  his  Minister  one  day  after  a 
dispute,  "  you  are  certainly  an  iron  chan- 
cellor." 

'Why,    your    majesty,"    asked     the 
prince,  "  do  you  call  me  that  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  the  aged  mon- 
arch, "  every  time  you  get  hot  you 
lose  your  temper." 

And  history  has  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  description. 

Henry  VIII  was  getting  tired  of 
Queen  Catherine  and  was  thinking 
about  Anne  Boleyn. 

"Yes,"  he  mused,  "it  will  shock 
some  people,  but  I  agree  wiih  George 
Meredith  that  marriages  should  be 
limited." 

Whereupon  he  made  arrangements 
for  the  execution. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard  nor  a  funeral 
note  as  Sir  John  Moore's  corpse  to  the 
rampart  was  hurried. 

"  I  don't  see,"  the  corpse  reflected, 
"why  they  are  in  such  a  rush.  I  am 
going  to  stay  dead." 


Russia  Does  Not  Need  Manchuria 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine 

That  Russia  is  a  complete  world  in 
herself;  that  she  possesses  in  her  own 
mines,  forests,  and  fields  enough  to 
satisfy  her  every  want  ;  that  she  ought 
to  manufacture  out  of  these  possessions 
everything  that  her  people  need,  and 
that   she  could   do  so   if   her  tarifif  was 


high  enough  is  the  dominant  theme  of 
a  recent  speech  of  M.  Serge  Witte. 
Consul  Monaghan  has  sent  over  an 
abstract  of  this  speech,  which  contains 
the  following  figures  to  show  the  present 
extent  of  some  of  her  manufacturing 
industries  : 


Name  of 

Number 

Number 

Value  of 

Industry 

or 
factories 

or 
employees 

output 

Metal    .   . 

5,824 

758,644 

$362,753,125 

Textile  .   . 

4,449 

642,520 

487,342,440 

Food  stuff 

.     16,512 

255,357 

333,779,740 

Leather.    . 

4,238 

64,418 

68,009,870 

Wood  .    . 

2,357 

86,273 

52,982,685 

Ceramic   . 

3,413 

143,291 

42,533,850 

Chemical . 

769 

35,320 

30,670,825 

Paper    .   , 

532 

46,190 

23,427,503 

Rojestvensky's  Jest 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

"Do  you  catch  any  shellfish?"  in- 
quired Admiral  Rojestvensky  of  the 
Hull  fishermen. 

"  No,"  they  replied,  as  they  edged 
away;  "  the  fish  we  catch  are  without 
shells." 

"Then  take  a  few,"  cried  the  face- 
tious admiral  as  he  told  the  gunners  to 
fire.  

Eggs  in  Commerce 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle 

A  poultry  farm,  whether  ducks,  geese, 
chickens  or  turkeys  be  the  specialty, 
accumulates  a  large  and  malodorous 
surplus  of  eggs  that  refuse  to  develop 
into  fowl.  The  average  person  would 
suppose  that  if  there  is  anything  on 
earth  that  is  utterly  worthless  it  is  a 
stale  egg.  Millions  of  stale  eggs  are 
used  every  year  in  preparing  leather 
dressing  for  gloves  and  bookbinding — 
an  industry  that  is  largely  carried  on  in 
the  foreign  tenement  houses  of  New 
York  and  other  large  cities.  They  are 
also  used  in  manufacturing  disinfectants 
and  in  the  preparation  of  shoe-blacking, 
and  even  the  shells  are  made  into  fertili- 
zers. The  eggs  that  have  not  yet  lost 
their  virtue  also  have  other  uses  besides 
the  more  common  ones  for  culinary 
purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
55,000,000  dozen  are  used  by  wine  clar- 
ifiers,  dye  manufacturers,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  photographers'  dry  plates. 
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What  Did  Washington  Look  Like  ? 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  PAINTERS 


BY  WILLIAM  CURTIS  TAYLOR 


Napoleon's  cynical  definition  of  his- 
tory as  "a  lie  agreed  upon"  has  a  direct 
application  to  the  general  acceptance 
of  a  most  inaccurate  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington. Whatever  the  Father  of  his 
Country  may  have  looked  like,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  resemble  the  popular 
"Stuart." 

To  have  talked  with  one  who  in  his 
early  life  had  been  familiar  with  the 
features  of  the  living  Washington  has 
been  to  me  not  only  a  privilege  but  an 
incentive  to  an  absorbing  study.  A 
venerable  relative,  the  late  Joseph  S. 
Keen,  of  West  Philadelphia,  delighted 
in  telling  how,  as  a  Christ  Church  boy, 
his  parents  allowed  him — '*when  he 
had  been  good  " — to  sit  on  the  chancel 
steps  during  service  that  he  might  face 
the  General  sitting  in  his  pew  near  the 
pulpit.  Then  after  service  the  boys 
would  hurry  out  to  stand  on  the  stone 
coping  in  front  to  see  him  drive  off  in 
his  stylish  turn-out,  with  his  outriders 
and,  sometimes,  six  bay  horses. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Powel, 
of  Rhode  Island,  brought  to  the  writer 


for  reduction  the  original  shadow- 
profile  drawn  by  his  grandfather  by 
lamplight  during  an  evening  call  from 
the  General  and  his  wife;  and  this 
authentic  portrait — unquestionably  ac- 
curate so  far  as  it  went — stirred  a  new 
conception.  Similarly  I  was  afterward 
engaged  to  copy  another  original — it 
was  said — a  sculpture  in  wax  by  Mrs. 
Wright,  a  noted  modeler  in  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Urged  later  by  an  interested  historian 
to  undertake  a  systematic  comparison 
of  the  original  attempts  to  portray 
Washington,  my  work  was  greatly  for- 
warded by  a  fellow-member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  late 
W.  S.  Baker,  who  furnished  the  use  of 
his  rare  collection  of  over  four  thousand 
engraved  portraits.  These,  with  only 
three  exceptions,  had  been  by  him  per- 
sonally identified  as  authentic,  and  he 
selected  for  this  present  purpose  all  but 
the  two  already  named  from  other 
sources.  Doubtful  portraits  were  not 
considered,  but  only  those  for  which 
Washington  actually  sat.     Besides   the 
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engravings  furnished,  some  original 
paintings  have  been  studied,  and  the 
earliest  medals  and  coins  at  the  Mint. 

Hoping  to  get  a  scientific  confirma- 
tion of  the  agreements  and  comparative 
efifacement  of  the  disagreements  of  the 
original  artists,  tiie  first  resort  was  to 
composite  piiotography.  The  result 
will  be  shown  after  we  have  studied 
somewhat  the  individual  conceptions  of 
the  artists  in  question.  The  reader 
can  thus  better  judge  the  value  of  this 
method.  In  an  inquiry  like  this  it  is 
much  to  discover  what  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. To  expose  the  false  is  one  way 
to  clear  the  road  to  the  true. 

Fortunately  Washington  was  quite 
accessible  to  the  artists,  giving  from 
first  to  last  fully  forty-five  sittings  to  a 
score  of  aspirants,  besides  posing  for 
several  shadow-silhouettes.  The  busy 
man  himself  takes  time  to  write:  '*I 
am  so  hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the 
Painter's  pencil  that  I  am  now  alto- 
gether at  their  beck  and  sit  like  patience 
on  a  monument  whilst  they  are  deline- 
ating the  lines  of  my  face.  At  first  I 
was  as  impatient  at  the  request  and  as 
restive  under  the  operation  as  a  colt  is 
of  the  saddle;  now  no  dray  moves  more 
readily  to  the  Thill  than  I  do  to  the 
Painter's  Chair." 

But  the  tax  on  comfort  which  the 
painters  required  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sculptors.  We 
refer  to  Joseph  Wright  as  successful 
with  the  pencil;  but  as  a  workman  in 
plaster  he  was  a  bungler.  Washington 
thus  describes  an  amusing  scene  :  '*  To 
the  singular  request  that  I  permit  him 
to  take  a  model  of  my  face  in  plaster  of 
Paris  I  consented  with  some  reluctance. 
He  oiled  my  features,  and  placing  me 
flat  upon  my  back  upon  a  cot  proceeded 
to  daub  tny  face  with  the  plaster. 
While  in  this  ludicrous  attitude  Mrs. 
Washington  entered  the  room,  and  see- 
ing my  face  thus  overspread  with  plaster 
involuntarily  exclaimed.  Her  cry  ex- 
cited in  me  a  disposition  to  smile,  which 
gave  me  a  slight  twist  or  compression  of 


the  lips  that  is  now  observable  in  the 
busts  which  Wright  afterward  made." 

Three  times,  at  least,  we  know  this 
disagreeable  experience  to  have  been 
endured.  The  wonder  is  that  the  tor- 
tured man  could  ever  have  felt  like 
smiling  under  it. 

The  credit  of  being  the  first  to  paint 
our  great  man  from  life  is  given  to 
Charles  Willson  Peale.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  Jack-of-all-trades.  Having 
begun  his  career  as  a  saddler  he  combined 
with  his  work  coach-building,  clock 
and  watch-repairing,  silversmithing,  and 
finally  portraiture.  Here  he  found  his 
vocation.  After  studying  a  short  time 
under  Copley,  Peale  went  to  London 
in  1768,  and  painted  under  W^est,  who 
took  him  into  his  own  house  and  helped 
him  through  the  Academy.  Returning 
to  America,  he  was  invited  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  in  1772,  to  paint  Washington's 
first  portrait.  He  seems  to  have  been 
favored  oftener  than  any  other  artist, 
having  secured  fourteen  sittings  between 
1772  and  1795.  The  merit  of  his  like- 
nesses was  very  fully  recognized. 

The  hollow  cheeks  in  his  portrait  of 
1786  and,  in  a  measure,  in  Wright's 
profile,  are  noteworthy.  In  general  the 
characteristics  of  this  face  are  as  different 
from  the  Washington  we  thought  we 
knew  as  can  be  imagined.  But  contem- 
porary acceptance  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

Peale's  fourteenth  and  last  portrait 
was  painted  in  1795,  and  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Several  of  his  productions 
have  a  curious  history.  That  hanging 
in  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  replaces  a 
large  painting  of  George  II  which, 
oddly  enough,  was  destroyed  by  the  first 
cannon-ball  entering  the  building,  then 
occupied  by  the  royal  troops.  This  was 
in  1777.  The  full-length  painted  in 
1784,  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  Houdon,  in  Europe, 
as  the  foundation  for  his  statue  ;  but  the 
sculptor  declined  to  use  any  work  but 
his  own.  It  is  not  known  what  became 
of  this  portrait. 


Photograph  by  M.  Miley  &  Son 

THE  FIRST  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1772  by  Charles  Willson  Peale,  the  father  of  Rembrandt  Peale, 
and  usually  known  as  the  Elder  Peale.      It  shows  Washington  in  the  uniform  of 
a   British  colonial   colonel.      The  original  painting  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
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Somewhat  out  of  place  chronologi- 
call}',  but  to  keep  a  noted  family  of 
artists  in  close  touch,  we  record  here  the 
work  of  James  Peale,  a  young  brother 
of  the  preceding — two  miniatures  from 
life.  Only  one  of  these  is  now  known, 
and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Washing- 
ton Grays,  of  Philadelphia.  It  resembles 
Pine's  portrait  referred  to  later.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  three  contempor- 
aries—  Pine,  James,  Peale  and  Trumbull 
are  significantly  agreed  in  their  concep- 
tion. 

Rembrandt  Peale  was  the 
second  son  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale.  When 
a  boy  of  eight  he 
stood  behind  his 
father's  chair  as 
the  portrait  of 
1786  was  being 
painted.  The 
boy  was  already 
seized  with  the 
artist's  passion, 
and  from  that 
hour  was  restless 
till  he  too  tried 
his  hand.  Nine 
years  later  the  op- 
portunity came. 
The  scene  must  have 
been  very  amusing. 
Rembrandt's  father, 
his  uncle  James,  his 
elder  brother,  and 
himself  were  seated 
around  their  patient 
idol  ;  the  artists 
sketching  for  dear 
life  what  each  hoped 
to  make  an  immortal 
work.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, coming  in  at  the  moment,  was 
immensely  diverted.  She  afterward  re- 
lated the  incident  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  who 
warned  her  to  "rake  good  care  of  her 
husband,  as  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
Peeled  all  round." 

Although  Rembrandt  Peale  had  three 
sittings  from  life   he  never  was  satisfied 


From  theoriginalin  the  Vice- President'  1  room  at  If^ashington 

A  REMBRANDT  PEALE  PORTRAIT 

Though  Peale  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties of  being  with  the  President  inform- 
ally, he  generously  admits  that  his  work 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  1823  he 
painted  this  portrait  of  Washington  from 
the  image  which  his  memory  retained. 


with  them.  After  Washington's  death, 
Peale  tells  us,  he  resolved  to  produce 
from  memory  the  image  that  the  great 
man  had  impressed  on  him.  The 
drawings  thus  made,  generally  litho- 
graphs, are  certainly  very  beautiful  as 
works  of  art,  and  received  many  indorse- 
ments— though  some  were  quite  guard- 
ed. But  the  manner  of  their  production, 
after  twenty  years'  dilution  of  the 
memory,  is  not  assuring.  Resorting  to 
a  paradox,  I  should  say  they  are  too 
faultless  to  be  good. 

Mr.  Peale  lived  until  i860, 
and  was  therefore  the 
last  of  the  artists  who 
had  had  our  great 
man  actually  before 
them.  His  reminis- 
cences in  a  lecture 
on  IVashington 
and  his  Portraits ^ 
extensivelydeliv- 
ered  when  he 
was  eighty  years 
old,  were  highly 
interesting.  He 
considered  that 
he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  informality 
in  connection  with 
his  opportunities. 
"Washington,"  he 
said,  "  gave  me  three 
sittings  of  three 
hours  each,  from 
seven  to  ten.  By 
these  early  visits  I 
had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  his  hair  in 
a  more  natural  man- 
ner than  the  barber 
arranged  it,  wig- 
fashion,  after  ten  o'clock.  In  this 
particular  the  hair  in  Col.  Trumbull's 
portrait  is  much  more  easy  and  grace- 
ful ;  as  he  probably  saw  it  in  the  negli- 
gence of  a  camp.  He  shaved  himself 
before  coming  to  me,  and  the  powder 
being  washed  from  the  whiskers  in 
front  of  his  ears,   showed  that   his  hair 


The      fi  '''"E  "ATHENEUM  HEAD."  1796 

a?c"ep"tLd';'on?i;t"1?ua;t°e"Sed"?haf.H*^^'''"^'»"'^  «™  -^"-'-     -t  is  the  world's 
"outh  was  due  to  a'  nlS'^se'o    fa  se' teXwhfch'w^^H^^"^^  "'  "'^  -"i-'" 
The  original  ,s  now  ,„  the  Bost?Museum  oT^Finf  ^rtl"  "''"^- 
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Photograph  by  W.  W.  Foster 

THE  HOUDON  STATUE,    1785 

Executed  in  marble  for  the  Virginia  State  Capitol  at  Ricii- 

mond.      It  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  and   elegant 

representations    of    Washington— but,    like   the 

Stuart,   it  is   somewhat  idealized. 


was  dark  brown.  What  there  was  of 
gray  on  the  top  of  his  head  was  disguised 
with  powder ;  yet  there  his  hair  was 
abundant,  and  the  plaited  hair  behind 
was  long  and  clubbed  ;  to  which  was 
attached,  on  days  of  state  ceremony, 
in  dress  of  black  velvet,  the  customary 
appendage  of  a  black  silk  bag." 

Notwithstanding  his  opportunities, 
however,  Rembrandt  Peale  was  never 
satisfied  with  these  efforts.      His  recol- 


lections of  the  living  face 
led  him  to  condemn  the 
portraits  by  his  father,  along 
with  Trumbull's,  Pine's, 
Wertmuller's,  and  Stuart's, 
as  failures.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  is  this  artist,  remark- 
ing on  the  persistence  with 
which  certain  untruthful  por- 
traits enchained  the  popular 
fancy,  who  avers  from  his 
own  remembrance  that  if 
the  real  Washington  were  to 
appear  again  in  the  flesh  he 
would  be  rejected  as  an  im- 
poster. 

Joseph  Wright  was  born 
at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
in  1756.  After  his  father's 
death  his  mother  removed 
with  her  family  to  London, 
where  she  became  famous 
as  a  modeler  in  wax,  thus 
being  enabled  to  give  her 
son  a  good  education.  He 
devoted  himself  to  painting 
under  West.  Early  in  1782 
he  went  to  Paris  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  pur- 
sue his  art  studies.  With 
letters  from  Franklin  to 
Washington  he  returned  to 
America;  and  in  1783  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the 
General  at  his  headquarters 
near  Princeton,  for  which 
he  had  several  sittings. 

The  following  winter 
Wright  painted  another  por- 
trait by  Washington's  own 
order,  as  a  present  to  Count  de  Solms, 
Minister  from  Saxe  at  the  English 
Court.  The  General  writes:  "As 
the  Count  de  Solms  proposes  to  honor 
it  with  a  place  u\  his  collection  of  mili- 
tary characters,  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
not  be  deficient  in  point  of  execution." 
Another  production  by  this  artist  was 
made  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powel,  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Mr.  Tuckerman,  in 
The   Character  and  Portraits  of  M  ash- 
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ington,  says  of  it :  Perhaps  no  portrait  died  this  old  relic  I  feel  a  personal 
of  Washington  bears  such  convincing  interest  in  it  and  its  copy,  but  cannot 
marks  of  genuine  individuality  without      vouch  for  particulars  of  its  origin.     In 


a  particle  of  artistic  flattery." 

To  emphasize  this — w^hat  may  be 
called  psychological  criticism — let  me 
take  occasion  to  say  that  prettiness 
casts  a  suspicion  on  any  portrait.  Before 
the  day  of  photography  an  exact  like- 
ness was  impossible,  and  therefore  was 
never  looked  for.  It  was  only  the  most 
conscientious  artist  then  who  could 
stifle  the  temptation  to  beautify  his 
production.     The    less  elegant    Wash- 


any  case  it  would  only  confirm  the  main 
features  of  Wright's  profile.  As  a  work 
of  art  it  is  remarkably  well  executed. 

Robert  Edge  Pine  furnishes  here 
our  first  portrait  that  closely  resembles 
any  other  of  the  series.  This  might 
easily  be  the  same  man  whom  Trum- 
bull painted  five  years  later.  Pine  re- 
ceived at  his  home  in  London  two  first 
premiums  for  historical  life-size  oils. 
He    came    to   this   country  in    1783  to 


ingtons,  for  this  reason,  are  probably  study  subjects  for  historical  paintings, 
the  more  careful  portrayals.  Wright's  of  which  he  executed  many — all  highly 
portraits  are  among  these.  esteemed.     Favored    by    Francis    Hop- 

Wright's  unusual  profile  was  made  kinson,  he  was  entertained  by  Wash- 
stealthily  from  a  neighboring  pew  while  ington  at  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  re-j 
Washington  sat  at  service  in  St.  Paul's  mained  three  weeks  painting  various 
Chapel,  New  York,  shortly  after  his  members  of  the  family.  It  was  the 
inauguration.  Probably  the 
true  likeness  is  here  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  we 
shall  ever  have  it.  Wright 
took  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
General  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
From  this  it  is  believed  he 
made  his  famous  etchings 
and  the  first  coins  and  medals 
for  the  Mint.  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Hart  cites  G.  W. 
Parke  Custis  as  remarking 
of  Wright's  profile:  "Yes, 
that's  the  General.  I  have 
seen  all  the  portraits  he  actu- 
ally sat  for,  and  this  is  the 
only  one  that  gives  his  true 
forehead ;  retreating,  not 
massive  as  the  rest  of  them 
have  it." 

Mrs.  Patience  Wright, 
mother  of  the  preceding 
artist,  was  famous  for  model- 
ing in  wax,  holding  her  board 
on  her  knees  while  she  chat- 
ted with  her  subjects.  The 
accompanying  photograph 
was  made  from  an  original 
said  to  have  been  produced 
in    this   way.     Having  han- 


AN  UNUSUAL  WASHINGTON 

Painted  in  1789  by  Christian  Gulager,  to  whom  Washington 

gave  but  one  sitting.     Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap  pronounced 

it  a  "very  good  likeness."     The  original  is  now  in 

the  possession  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Codmnn,  Chateau 

of  Laufenburg,    Grand   Duchy  of  Baden. 
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letter  introducing  this  artist  which  modeled.  Owing  to  delays  in  the  corn- 
brought  out  the  jocose  reply  to  Mr.  pletion  of  the  Capitol  this  famous  work 
Hopkinson  already  quoted.  of  art  was  not  put  in  position   until  ten 

Jean    Antoine    Houdon    came  to  this  years  after  its  execution, 
countr}'    in    1785,    at    the    call    of   the  Without  doubt  Houdon's  is  the  most 


From  the  original  in   the  possenion   nf  Mr.    Grenville  Kane 


THE  ROBERT  EDGE  PINE  PORTRAIT  OF  1785  - 

At  the  request  of  Francis  Hopkinson.    Pine  was  received  at  Mount  Vernon  and 

painted  several  members  of  the  General's  family.      This  portrait 

and  the  Trumbull  have  many  points  of  similarity. 


General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  to  execute 
a  statue  in  marble,  to  commemorate 
Washington  in  the  State  Capitol,  then 
being  built  in  Richmond.  He  remained 
two  weeks  a  guest  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
made  a  life-cast  from  which,  on  return- 
ing to  Paris,  the  head  of  the  statue  was 


dignified  and  elegant  of  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  great  hero.  The 
profile  recalls  a  familiar  postage  stamp. 
Elegant  thougli  these  features  are,  their 
truthfulness  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  united  testimony  of  all  contem- 
poraneous    representations     is     against 


Photograph  by  C.  H.  Currier 


A  TRUSTWORTHY   PORTRAIT 


Painted  by  Edward  Savage  for  the  Philosophy  Chamber  of  Harvard  University, 
now  hanging  in  Memorial  Hall.      It  possesses  "  an  air  of  truthfulness  and 
individuality,"  indicating  that  the  artist  was  faithful  to  his  original. 


It  is 


A   PORTRAIT   BY  JOHN  TRUMBULL,   1790 

As  a  member  of  Washington's  staff  during  the  war,  Trumbull  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 

(ieneral  during  some  of  the  most  trying  and  important  incidents  of  his  career. 

His  paintings  uniformly  show  Washington  in  action,  and  are  full  of 

fire.    Many  contemporaries  gave  Trumbull  first  place  for  likeness. 
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the  Houdon.  It  is  probably  a  highly 
Frenchified  ideal.  "  Fidelity  to  likeness 
was  not  then  in  vogue  with  sculptors," 
says  one  critic,  caustically. 

Christian    Gulager,    born   in   Copen- 


commenced.  Dr.  Belknap,  ot  that 
period,  pronounced  it  a  "  very  good  like- 
ness." Perhaps  the  complaisant  doctor 
would  have  liked  to  add — "  as  likenesses 
go."     It  could  not  have  been  good. 


From  the  original  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 

THE  SHARPLESS  PROFILE,  1796 

Made  in  pastel  from  a  life-sitting.     Members  of  Washington's  family  considered 

it  as  the  best  likeness  extant.      It  has  been  said  of  this  profile  that 

there  is  no  more  correct  facial  outline  in  existence. 


hagen,  gained  the  prize  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  his  native  city  for 
drawing  and  painting  when  but  a  boy 
of  seventeen.  He  came  to  America 
about  1781,  settling  in  Boston.  In  1789 
Washington  gave  him  a  sitting  to  enable 
him  to  finish  a  picture  he  had   already 


Edward  Savage,  a  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  authorized  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  paint  a  portrait  for  its  Phil- 
osophy Chamber.  Three  sittings  the 
President  records  as  given  for  this 
purpose,  one  occupying  a  whole  fore- 
noon.    Savage   worked    in    both    New 
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York  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Baker 
says  this  portrait  "possesses  an  air  of 
truthfulness  and  individuality  which  war- 
rants the  assertion  that  the  artist  was 
faithful  to  his  original." 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Washing- 
ton's delineators,  John  Trumbull,  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1756. 
The  early  part  of  his  long  life  of  eighty- 
seven  years  was  full  of  adventure.  After 
graduation  at  Harvard  he  studied  art 
till  he  felt  called  to  the  war.  His  first 
appointment  was  on  the  General's  staff, 
and  afterward  he  became  Brigade  Major. 

In  1780  Trumbull  sailed  for  Europe 
to  study  art  under  West  in  London. 
But  on  the  news  of  the  execution  of 
Major  Andre  he  was  imprisoned  and 
condemned  to  death.  West  used  his 
powerful  influence  to  secure  his  release 
on  the  condition  of  his  quitting  the 
kingdom.  In  1782  he  returned  to 
London  and  worked  assiduously  with 
his  pencil  for  several  years,  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  began  anew 
his  life  in  America,  always  engaged  on 
historical  paintings.  To  aid  him  in  this 
purpose  Washington  gave  Trumbull 
eight  sittings — one  on  horseback.  In 
1792  the  city  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  gave  an  order  for  a  portrait, 
in  which  the  artist  arranged  to  repro- 
duce the  General  just  before  the  battle 
of  Princeton,  with  his  face  full  of  fire 
and  anxiety;  but  the  Commissioners 
thought  it  too  heroic,  and  a  more 
placid  expression  was  substituted.  The 
splendid  rejected  painting  is  now  in  the 
Trumbull  collection  at  Yale  University. 
Many  contemporaries  gave  Trumbull's 
paintings  the  first  place  as  likenesses. 

The  painter  of  Washington  who  has 
achieved  greatest  popularity  is  Gilbert 
Stuart.  He  studied  in  London  under 
West,  and  became  famous  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  both  there  and  in 
Dublin.  He  returned  to  America  full 
of  honors,  in  1793,  with  a  longing  desire 
to  portray  Washington.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  made  in  September,  179'). 
Stuart  complains  that,  although  he  plied 


his  sitter  with  every  topic  of  conversa- 
tion likely  to  rouse  him,  he  could  not 
get  the  expression  that  he  thought 
belonged  to  such  features  and  such  a 
man.  Stuart  also  explains  that  his 
subject  had  a  new  set  of  false  teeth, 
which  gives  the  constrained  look  to  the 
mouth. 

The  first  painting  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  the  artist  says  he  rubbed  it 
out.  But  there  is  some  doubt  about  this. 
It  seems  to  have  been  revised,  and  forms 
one  of  our  accepted  portraits.  Wash- 
ington sat  three  times  for  this  artist,  the 
last  time  at  his  own  wish.  From  this 
latest  efifort  came  the  unfinished  bust 
known  as  the  Atheneum  Head,  now  in 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A 
great  number  of  copies  were  made  by 
Stuart  from  his  three  originals.  Never 
satisfied  himself — it  is  due  to  him  to  say 
— he  generously  gave  preference  to  the 
Houdon  statue. 

But  with  such  a  weight  of  contem- 
porary artistic  testimony  against  both 
Houdon  and  Stuart  we  may  be  con- 
vinced that  these  artists  were  bent  at 
all  hazards  on  giving  their  great  subject 
an  imposing  appearance.  "  Paint  the 
truth  agreeably"  is  a  maxim  which  is 
answerable  for  many  a  glaring  untruth ; 
and  the  public  approves  it  every  time. 

Besides  what  has  already  been  noted, 
the  Stuart  shows  a  short,  fat  nose.  All 
the  others  make  this  conspicuous  fea- 
ture long  and  almo$t  hooked.  The 
placidity  with  which  the  great  man's 
mouth  is  settled  agrees  with  the  mental 
frame  the  artist  complains  he  could  not 
dissipate.  The  wide  chin  and  oval  face 
also  have  no  counterpart,  Mr.  Hart 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  good-humoredly 
that  Stuart  in  his  later  work  never  got 
quite  rid  of  his  Washington  ideal,  but 
painted  all  his  old  gentlemen  to  some 
extent  in  that  way.  Nevertheless,  after 
all  is  said  in  disparagement,  we  must 
honor  the  admirable  generosity  of  Gil- 
bert Stuart's  modest  estimate  of  his 
own  work. 

James   Sharpless  was  an  Englishman 


THE  COMPOSITE  WASHINGTON 

Embraces  the  Trumbull,  the  Savage,  an  inverted   negative  of  the  Pine,  the  Houdon,  and  the 

Gulager.     The  first  three  portraits  dominate  the  composite,  while  Houdon  and  Gulager  are 

suppressed,  although  they  all  had  equal  chances  photographically.      The  result 

must    be    satisfactory    to    the    most    ardent    lover    of    Washington. 
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but  was  educated  in  France.  Coming 
to  America  in  1796,  he  traveled  over 
the  country  making  portraits  of  distin- 
guished people.  These  are  still  valued 
for  their  character  and  truth.  From  a 
life-sitting  in  1796  he  made  a  profile  in 
pastel  of  Washington,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  members  of  the  family  com- 
petent to  judge  as  "  the  best  likeness 
extant."  H.  T.  Tuckerman  says  of 
it:    "There  is  no  more   correct    facial 


though  they  had  an  equal  chance  pho- 
tographically to  assert  themselves  had 
they  been  agreed.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
also  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Baker,  James  Peale  repeated  Pine's 
conception.  Thus  our  composite  pre- 
sents the  independent  agreement  of 
four  original  artists,  covering  from  1785 
to  1795,  and  gives  us  a  Washington  not 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  benevolence   so   plainly   shining 


WRIGHT'S  PROFILE,   1790 

Made  from  a  near-by  pew  while  Washington 
sat  at  service  in  St.  Paul's,  New  York. 


A  PORTRAIT  IN  WAX 

Worked  by    Mrs.    Patience  Wright,  noted  In 
her  time  for  wax-modeling. 


outline  in  existence   than   this."     The 
artist  made  rgany  replicas. 

Three  applications  of  composite  photo- 
graphy were  made  by  me.  The  selec- 
tions for  the  several  groupings  were  not 
arbitrary,  but  were  guided  only  by  the 
point  of  view  of  the  features.  The  best 
result  —  the  one  here  shown — embraces 
the  Trumbull,  an  inverted  negative  of 
the  Pine,  the  Savage,  the  Houdon,  and 
the  Gulager.  It  is  significant  that 
rrumbull.  Pine,  and  Savage  give  the 
character  to  this  composition,  while 
Houdon    and    Gulager   are   suppressed. 


out  of  nearly  all  our  portraits  tells  its 
own  story  of  character.  Few  distin- 
guished men  of  our  day,  if  they  were 
painted  by  so  many  different  artists, 
would  show  without  variation  in  such  a 
range  of  portraits  the  kindly  phases  of 
character  which  are  reflected  from  the 
canvases  that  we  have  been  considering. 
After  this  study  we  cannot  believe 
those  historians  who  tell  us  of  the 
habitual  stateliness  and  reserve  of  Wash- 
ington. When  not  on  his  professional 
dignity  he  must  have  been  geniality  itself. 
It  was  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the 
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last  look  at  the  features  of  the  immor- 
tal Washington  had  been  taken  when, 
on  that  dreary  December  day  in  1799, 
his  remains  were  entombed  in  the 
unassuming  brick  mausoleum  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  But  not  so.  In  1837  it  was 
considered  unsafe  to  entrust  this  frail 
first  structure  with  the  sarcophagus, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  complete 
the  present  tomb  in  the  drier  locality 
which  Washington  had  himself  selected 
for  the  purpose.  The  outside  wooden 
coffin  had  several 
times  been  re- 
paired, and  it  was 
intended  now  to 
substitute  a  per- 
manent sarcopha- 
gus. Mr.  William 
Strickland ,  of 
Philadelphia,  the 
architect  of  Girard 
College  and  other 
important  edifices, 
offered  to  con- 
struct the  recep- 
tacles required  for 
the  bodies  of  the 
General  and  Mrs. 
Washington. 
These  were  cut 
out  of  solid  blocks 
of  Pennsylvania 
marble,  and  were 
fitted  with  massive 
lids  of  the  same 
material. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some 
ghouls  had  broken  into  the  old  tomb 
seven  years  before,  intending  to  carry 
ofif  Washington's  body,  but  by  a  blun- 
der their  dastardly  plans  were  happily 
defeated. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  assembled  with 
Mr.  Strickland  at  the  old  tomb.  After 
removing  the  fragments  of  the  wooden 
coffin,  it  was  found  that  in  falling  they 
had  carried  v/ith  them  the  inscribed  sil- 
ver shield  which  the  coffin  had  borne, 
and   had   broken   the   leaden  lining,  or 


THE   POWEL  SHADOW  PROFILE 

Drawn    by   lamplight   during   an   evening 
call  from  the  General. 


inner  casket.     This  was  then  lifted  up, 
revealing  the  features. 

The  dim  light  from  their  few  candles 
showed  to  the  breathless  spectators — in 
almost  lifelike  condition,  they  have  told 
us — the  mortal  lineaments  of  that  im- 
mortal leader  whom  the  world  honors 
as  one  of  its  finest  examples  of  gracious 
and  potent  manhood.  The  forehead 
was  seen  to  be  very  broad,  agreeing 
with  a  head  unusually  large  and  a  wide 
but    now  sunken   chest.      A  hand  was 

for  an  instant 
placed  reverently 
on  the  forehead, 
and  the  leaden  cas- 
ket was  again  put 
in  shape  and  carried 
to  its  marble  recep- 
tacle. The  heavy 
lid  was  cemented  in 
its  place,  as  it  now 
appears,  and  —  we 
like  to  think — as  it 
will  remain  for  all 
time. 

While  this  scene 
was  being  quietly 
enacted,  so  soon — 
speaking  histori- 
cally— after  Wash- 
ington's departure 
from  the  flesh, 
across  the  broad 
ocean  Daguerre 
was  perfecting 
those  discoveries 
which  were  shortly  to  result  in  the  mar- 
vels of  photography.  One  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  chariot  of  time  had 
not  hurried  a  little,  so  that  the  rapid  lens, 
the  rapid  plate,  and  the  rapid  light  might 
have  met  in  that  dark  chamber  of  the 
dead,  and  from  that  glimpse  of  almost 
lifelike  features  might  have  shown  us 
what  now  we  shall  never  positively 
know — what  Washington   looked  like. 


Photograph  by  Talma,  Melbourne 


SIR  EDMUND  BARTON 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  in  Australian  politics.  Born  and  educated  an  Australian,  he 
has  thrown  his  whole  life  into  the  government  service.  Before  Federation,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters,  he  successively  held  the  positions  of  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  Attorney-General  for  New  South  Wales.  His  diligence  and  eloquence  helped 
greatly  to  win  the  colonies  to  the  cause  of  union.  He  was  Premier  and  Minister  of  External 
Affairs  in  the  first  Federal  Cabinet,  and  he  is  now  senior  puisne  Judge  of  the  Federal  High  Court. 


II.     POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


To  the  mere  sight-seer  Australia  is 
interesting  chiefly  for  its  inverted  sea- 
sons, its  splendid  cities,  its  strange  flora 
and  fauna,  and  its  scenery  so  monoto- 
nously melancholy.  To  the  man  of 
afifairs  it  is  interesting  more  as  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  boldest  political  experi- 
ments tried  in  modern  times.  The 
philosophical  globe-trotter  may  combine 
the  interest  of  the  two  by  seeking  nat- 
ural causes  for  the  political  precocious- 
ness  of  this  young  nation. 

Sunny  Australia  is  best  described  as  a 
political  hot-house.  Beneath  the  glass 
of  extreme  democracy  twenty  varieties 
of  state  socialism  are  budding,  and  a 
dozen  more  have  reached  their  full 
bloom  here  a  generation  or  two  before 
their  due  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  You  in  the  United  States 
would  think  the  political  millenium  not 
far  distant  if  your  civil  service  were 
reformed  by  leaving  all  appointments  to 
commissioners  as  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent as  your  own  Supreme  Court 
judges.  To  England  the  payment  of 
legislators  and  the  separation  of  church 
from  state  would  seem  revolutionary. 
But  democrats  here  have  gone  much 
farther. 

In  Australia,  indeed,  they  have  abol- 
ished plural  voting,  and  have  freely 
given  the  suffrage  to  all  women.    They 

5 


have  established  graduated  income  and 
progressive  land  taxes.  Their  great 
land  difl'iculty  is  being  met  by  such 
heroic  means  as  the  compulsory  repur- 
chase of  large  estates  for  closer  settle- 
ment, and  by  state  loans  on  farm  mort- 
gages. The  referendum  has  been  used 
to  decide  the  greatest  question  that  has 
yet  arisen  in  Australian  history.  Laws 
have  been  passed  for  the  minimum 
wage,  the  eight-hour  day,  early  closing 
of  shops,  day-labor  on  government  con- 
tracts, and  the  inspection  of  factories, 
shops,  and  mines.  Old-age  pensions 
have  been  established  in  three  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment is  bent  on  a  federal  scheme.  The 
exclusion  of  alien  and  undesirable  immi- 
grants is  enforced  so  rigidly  that  even 
British  workmen  who  come  under  con- 
tract are  turned  back  ;  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  who  have  been  working  for 
years  in  the  Queensland  sugar  fields  are 
to  be  deported  ;  and  the  government  has 
refused  to  renew  mail  contracts  with 
British  steamers  which  carry  colored 
sailors  or  stokers.  So  strong  is  the 
national  cry  for  a  ''White  Australia." 
Some  of  these  advanced  measures  have 
been  hastened  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise ;  yet  socialism  here  is  not 
merely  an  after-growth  of  democracy. 
From    the    beginning    the    Australian 
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governments  have  owned  and  operated 
their  railways,  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones. In  some  cases,  also,  they  have 
kept  in  their  own  hands  the  street- 
railways  and  electric  lighting.  All  the 
colonies  have  government  savings-banks. 
In  New  Zealand  there  is  government 
insurance  against  both  fire  and  death. 
And  now  the  governments  have  under- 
taken to  protect  the  community  against 
strikes  and  lockouts,  much  as  you  pro- 
tect yourselves  against  murder  and 
highway  robbery.  When  voluntary 
conciliation  failed,  as  it  has  failed  in 
Massachusetts  and  everywhere  else,  the 
practical  reformers  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  did  not  fear  to  enforce 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Upon  the  wisdom  of  some  of  these 
measures  Australians  differ  among 
themselves.  Yet  they  would  regard  as 
a  madman  any  one  who  suggested  that 
they  should  give  up  control  of  their 
railways,  abolish  their  early-closing 
regulations,  wrest  the  suffrage  from 
their  women,  or  go  back  to  the  barbar- 
ism of  setting  up  the  public  service  as 
the  prize  of  victory  in  an  election  fight. 
Nor  would  Australians  be  willing  to 
lag  behind  some  older  nation  in  such 
political  pioneer  work  as  industrial 
arbitration  or  old-age  pensions.  These 
are  problems  that  must  be  faced  sooner 
or  later  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
when  that  time  comes  the  nations  must 
learn  political  wisdom  from  Australia. 

Australian  politics  are,  of  course,  the 
natural  growth  of  Australian  conditions. 
A  vast  eUiptical  island,  with  its  sister 
islands  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 
Australia  is  practically  as  large  as  the 
United  States.  Huge  as  it  is,  its  popu- 
lation is,  nevertheless,  confined  chiefiy 
to  the  eastern,  the  south-eastern,  and 
the  south-western  coastal  districts.  Be- 
hind low-lying  mountains  circles  the 
great  central  depressed  plateau.  Even 
where  the  land  is  prolific  beyond  com- 
parison with  the  best  land  in  America, 
Hfe  is  still  a  lottery,  for  the  golden 
prospects  of  any  season  may  be  withered 


by  a  drought.  Drought,  indeed,  is 
nature's  one  curse  upon  the  continent. 
It  is  the  great,  ugly,  abiding  fact  in  a 
climate  that  is  otherwise  little  short  of 
perfect.  Lying  more  than  one-third 
within  the  southern  tropics,  Australia 
never  has  extremes  of  cold,  and  seldom 
has  extremes  of  heat.  Yet  the  per- 
petual sun  is  surely  withering  individual 
energies.  Fortunately,  the  sunshine 
also  encourages  that  open-air  life  which 
breeds  a  free  and  cheerful  spirit. 

Colonial  life,  as  a  whole,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  out  those  practical 
qualities  of  intelligence,  resource,  and 
courage  which  have  made  these  Austra- 
lian colonies  the  political  pace-makers 
of  Christendom,  in  spite  of  a  population 
so  small  and  a  history  so  short.  Federa- 
tion is  only  four  years  old,  and  before 
that  each  colony  was  independent  of  its 
neighbor.  There  was  not  a  white 
settler  here  until  five  years  after  Eng- 
land had  bowed  to  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  first  half- 
century  Australia  was  a  moral  dumping- 
ground  for  British  convicts.  It  is  only 
fifty  years  since  responsible  government 
was  established.  Then,  when  the  inte- 
rior was  explored,  thousands  of  acres 
were  put  under  the  plow  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  stocked  with  sheep. 
These  great  pastoral  estates,  varying  in 
size  from  two  or  three  thousand  to  two 
or  three  million  acres,  have  long  stood 
in  the  way  of  closer  settlement  and 
have  given  Australia  its'  thorny  land 
question.  The  discovery  of  gold  and 
the  development  of  coal,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper-mines  soon  helped  to  attract 
free  colonists,  well  above  the  British 
average  in  both  intelligence  and  pro- 
gressiveness.  Today,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  combined  have  a  popula- 
tion between  four  and  one-half  and  five 
millions.  In  a  country  so  vast  and  so 
new  it  is  really  remarkable  that  Austra- 
lia's percentage  of  urban  to  total  popu- 
lation should  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Far  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the   Commonwealth  live  in 
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Sydney  and  Melbourne  ; 
more  than  one-third  live 
in  the  various  State  capi- 
tals ;  and  nearly  one-half 
live  in  towns  of  five  thou- 
sand or  upwards.  In  these 
towns  the  industrial  life 
is  comparatively  simple. 
Factories  are  few,  and 
manufactured  imports  are 
many.  Farming  andsheep- 
rearing,  extensive  and  im- 
portant as  they  are,  can 
give  regular  employment 
to  only  a  few.  The  con- 
centration of  people  in  the 
cities  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  industrial  system 
combine  to  make  the 
organization  of  labor  easy 
and  effective.  And  organ- 
ized labor,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  has  played  upon 
the  mobility  of  the  party, 
system  here  to  luring  about 
the  radical  reforms  that 
make  these  colonies  con- 
spicuous. 

This  present  ascendancy 
of  labor  can  be  traced, 
curiously  enough,  to  the 
degraded  position  of  labor 
at  the  beginning.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  there  were 
but  two  kinds  of  settlers, 
the  convicts  and  their 
keepers.  Often  their  posi- 
tions might  have  been  re- 
versed with  equity.  When 
free  settlers  came,  the 
convicts  were  hired  out 
to  them  like  slaves.  Horny 
hands  became  almost  as 
much  a  sign  of  disgrace 
as  leg-irons  themselves.  It 
was  not  till  the  convict 
system  was  abolished  that 
honest  toil  was  reputed 
honorable.  Then  came  the 
inevitable  reaction.  The 
workers,  so  long  despised, 
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could  command  respect  when  reinforced 
by  the  gold-miners  and  other  free 
colonists.  Trades-unionism  came  in  the 
eighties  to  organize  their  forces,  raise 
their  courage,  and  swell  their  pride. 
Their  pride  was  soon  humbled,  but 
their  courage  could  not  be  broken. 
The  great  maritime  strike  of  1890 
crippled  the  commerce  of  the  continent 
and  paralyzed  a  dozen  industries  in  no 
sense  maritime.     It  was  followed  during 


seats  in  colonial  parliaments.  Some- 
times by  merging  with  the  progressive, 
sometimes  by  holding  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  old  parties, 
sometimes  by  standing  aloof  from  both 
and  striving  for  office  itself,  the  labor 
party  in  the  various  colonies  has  suc- 
ceeded in  molding  recent  Australasian 
legislation  and  in  making  a  journeyman 
printer  the  premier  of  the  continent. 
But  the   history  of  labor  is  only  one 


Photograph  by  Rau 
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the  next  three  years  by  shearers'  strikes 
and  miners'  strikes  that  cost  the  gov- 
ernments alone  two  million  dollars,  and 
the  men  more  than  double  that.  All 
the  strikes  failed.  In  five  years  the 
employers  won  every  fight  in  every 
colony.  Drought  and  financial  disaster 
followed  fast  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  weaken  the  force  of 
labor.  Yet  labor  turned  defeats  and 
difficulties  into  reasons  for  better  organ- 
ization. In  its  victories,  capital  might 
have  read  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
vanquished.  Henceforth  the  horny- 
handed  stood  a  political  integer.  Ten 
years    ago    workingmen   began  to   win 


chapter  in  the  history  of  Australian 
democracy.  Democracy  was  bound  to 
flourish  in  a  land  where  each  man  could 
count  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor. 
There  are  social  distinctions,  of  course, 
but  they  count  for  little  in  business  and 
nothing  in  politics.  There  are  here 
none  of  the  rigid  orders  that  make  for 
conservatism  in  the  Old  World.  Aus- 
tralian history  is  too  short  and  Austra- 
lian air  is  too  free  to  permit  their  growth. 
There  is  no  privileged  aristocracy,  no 
established  hierarchy,  no  inherited  tory- 
ism.  Toryism  stayed  rooted  in  England 
— progress  emigrated.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  pluck  must  animate  free 
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SIR  JOHN  FORREST 


For  years  he  was  Premier  of  West  Australia,  and  at  the  time  of  Federation  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  who  hrou^ht  in  West  Australia.  He  is  prohably  the  wealthiest  man  in  Australian  pol- 
itics. He  held  important  portfolios  in  the  first  two  administrations,  and  he  is  now  supporting 
G.  H.  Reid,  the  present  Premier.  He  is  the  good-humored  but  implacable  foe  of  extreme  labor 
legislation.     Probably  he  will  be  appointed  the  first  High  Commissioner  to  Great  Britain. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  LYNE 

The  most  accomplished  political  engineer  in  Australia;  but  he  lacks  the  personal  magnetism  to 
make  him  a  popular  leader.  He  is  an  out-and-out  protectionist.  As  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  time  of  Federation  he  was  summoned  by  the  Governor-General  to  form  the  first 
Federal  administration.  Finding  the  task  impossible,  he  advised  sending  for  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
who  became  first  Premier  of  the  Commonwealth.     He  bitterly  opposes  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
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men  before  they  will  leave  a  home, 
however  humble,  to  face  the  unknown 
difficulties  of  colonial  life  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  away.  Community  of  exile 
then  made  all  freemen  friends,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor.  The  democratic 
spirit  sprang  from  the  same  root  as  that 
lack  of  deference,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Australian.  He  prides  himself  on 
being  a  down-right  individual,  plain- 
spoken,  even-handed,  fair-minded,  a 
hater  of  shams  and  no  respecter  of 
persons.  His  life,  in  the  bush  at  least, 
makes  him  resourceful  and  adventurous, 
neither  daunted  by  difficulty  nor  timid 
of  experiment.  "Advance  Australia," 
the  national  motto,  is  not  politically 
unbecoming  to  this  progressive  colonial, 
this  practical  democrat. 

In  the  molding  of  Australasian  poli- 
tics, geography  has  lent  a  hand  to  his- 
tory. Cut  oH  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Australians  have  had  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  nationally — a  national 
character,  a  nationalliterature,  a  national 
art,  a  national  polity.  Individuality  is 
at  least  some  compensation  for  insular- 
ity. There  is  here  no  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  influence  Australian  politics  for 
good  or  bad,  as  you  have  influenced 
Canadian.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  as  Sir  Edmund  Barton  said  at 
federation,  there  is  a  nation  for  a  con- 
tinent and  a  continent  for  a  nation. 
No  nations  roundabout  raise  distracting 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  And  within 
Australia  itself  there  is  a  uniformity  of 
race  not  known  in  any  other  British 
colony.  English  and  French  in  Canada, 
Hindu  and  White  in  India,  Dutch  and 
English  in  South  Africa  have  clashed  in 
struggles  that  are  historic.  In  Britain 
itself  there  is  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween Celt  and  Saxon.  And  have  you 
not  your  Germans  and  your  Irish  for- 
ever with  you?  What  your  politics 
would  be  without  them  is  a  philo- 
sophical problem  worthy  of  Mr.  Dooley. 
Here,  practically  every  one  is  of  British 
birth  and  blood.  From  materials  so 
uniform    it    is    comparatively    simple  to 


build  a  striking  national  structure — 
especially  if  one  builds  on  an  island- 
continent,  secure  from  meddling.  In 
that  splendid  isolation  lies  one  leading 
explanation  of  Australian  democracy. 

Isolation  has,  indeed,  much  to  do 
with  the  thorough  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  any  one  political  policy.  Neigh- 
bors are  apt  to  disturb  domestic  harmony 
— and  harmony  is  still  harder  to  maintain 
when  a  large  family  is  gathered  under 
one  roof.  Fortunately  for  Australasian 
democracy,  each  colony  lived  under  its 
own  roof  till  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  citizens  of  Adelaide  had  not 
to  take  account  of  the  prejudices  or 
special  interests  of  Melbourne ;  New 
Zealand  could  make  laws  for  itself  with- 
out any  thought  for  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  Queensland  or  New  South 
Wales.  This  reduced  to  a  minimum 
that  necessity  for  compromise  which  so 
often  makes  politics,  as  Morley  says, 
the  science  of  the  second-best. 

And  there  is  still  less  call  for  com- 
promise when  the  population  is  centered 
so  largely  in  the  capital  cities.  More 
than  one-third  of  New  South  Wales 
lives  in  Sydney ;  nearly  one-half  of  Vic- 
toria lives  in  Melbourne ;  and  South 
Australia,  most  progressive  of  them  all, 
is  almost  synonymous  with  Adelaide. 
These  Australian  colonies  are,  indeed, 
the  nearest  modern  approach  to  the 
city-states  of  ancient  times.  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  are  not  yet  as 
democratic  as  Athens,  where  every  man 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  cabinet 
ministers  were  appointed  by  lot.  But 
that  is  because  Athens  was  not  quite  so 
big  and  Australians  are  not  quite  so  log-, 
ical.  What  is  politics,  in  the  original 
Greek,  but  the  science  of  the*  city  ? 
Long  before  Plato  and  Aristotle,  democ- 
racy was  recognized  as  a  city  growth. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to 
find.  It  is  in  the  cities  that  wealth  and 
poverty  lie  hip  by  haunch,  breeding  dis- 
content, the  mother  of  reform.  It  is  in 
the  cities  that  men  can  meet  with  ease, 
ventilating  wrongs  and   devising  reme- 
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dies.  It  is  in  the  cities  that  trades- 
unions  arise  to  organize  the  masses, 
giving  them  power  commensurate  with 
their  numbers.  It  is  in  the  cities  that 
the  friction  of  competition  generates 
the  electricity  of  progress.  There,  too, 
in  hbraries  and  schools,  he  who  would 
progress  can  most  readily  find  the  en- 
lightenment that  he  seeks;  he  who 
would  reform  can  most  readily  find  the 
audiences  whom*  he  would  persuade. 
If  you  would  have  him  thrive,  turn 
the  democrat  out  on  cobblestones — the 
Tory  into  pastures  green.  The  con- 
servative influence  of  land  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  politics.  And  in  Aus- 
tralia there  are  comparatively  few  land- 
lords who  own  so  much  as  an  acre. 

Even  the  country  is  citified.  There 
is  little  local  government  here  as  you 
know  it  in  America  and  England.  The 
country  folk  look  to  the  cities  for  gov- 
ernment as  they  do  for  supplies  and  for 
news.  The  city  newspapers  penetrate 
daily  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
colony,  carrying  to  the  bush  the  demo- 
cratic notions  of  the  town.  And  nearly 
every  bushman  knows  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne almost  as  well  as  he  knows  his 
own  sheep-paddocks.  Rough  as  his  exte- 
rior may  be,  he  has  a  constant  longing  in 
his  heart  for  the  theaters  and  the  race- 
courses and  the  cricket-fields  of  the 
city.  When  it  comes  to  politics,  he  is 
quite  content  to  let  himself  be  repre- 
sented in  parliament  by  a  city  man  who 
never  leaves  the  city  save  at  election 
time.  When  the  country  speaks  through 
a  city  mouthpiece,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  voice  is  democratic. 

But  the  countryman  has  reasons  of 
his  own  for  supporting  a  socialistic 
policy.  His  daily  life  brings  him  face  to 
face  with  the  immensity  of  nature  and 
her  power  to  crush  the  individual  settler 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones of  sun  and  drought.  Rabbits 
and  dingoes,  grasshoppers  and  cater- 
pillars, are  pests  that  must  be  fought  by 
cooperation  at  least,  if  not  by  govern- 
ments themselves.     So  much  of  the  land 


is  desert  that  many  of  the  railways  could 
not  have  been  built  had  not  the  state 
shouldered  the  loss.  Kalgoorlie,  the 
gold-mining  town  of  twenty  thousand, 
in  the  center  of  the  West  Australian 
desert,  could  never  have  obtained  a 
supply  of  water  without  government 
aid.  At  a  cost  of  ten  million  dollars, 
water  is  now  brought  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  miles  and  pumped  into  a 
twenty-million-gallon  reservoir,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  town.  Such 
works  inspire  confidence  in  government 
enterprise.  Today,  awed  by  the  size  of 
the  task,  pastoralists  and  farmers  are 
waiting  for  the  state  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  irrigating  the  drought- 
country.  If  that  shows  a  lack  of  inde- 
pendent enterprise,  the  blame  must  rest 
with  the  Australian  sun. 

The  climate,  indeed,  is  the  chief 
factor  in  fashioning  Australian  politics. 
If  they  are  advanced,  it  is  because  the 
sun  here  has  forced  an  early  develop- 
ment. Girls  here  reach  maturity  two 
or  three  years  earlier  than  in  America 
— and  countries  count  by  generations. 
Meanwhile,  perpetual  summer  and  con- 
tinual sunlight  are  sapping  individual 
energies.  Even  the  American  who 
comes  here  soon  finds  that  sustained 
hustling  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Let 
him  spend  three  or  four  years  in  the 
country  and  he  will  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  laws  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  the 
early  closing  of  shops.  The  winter  is 
only  another  summer — cooler,  it  is  true, 
but  not  cold  enough  to  be  invigorating. 

So  it  is  that,  beneath  the  Australian 
sun,  the  individual  withers  and  the  state 
is  more  and  more.  It  seems  right  that 
the  state  should  take  risks  that  are  too 
great  for  the  individual.  And  the 
drought  makes  life  a  lottery  for  every 
one  here.  Men  w-lio  own  thousands  of 
sheep  today  may  be  seeking  a  week's 
wage  on  government  relief-works  two  or 
three  years  hence,  as  hundreds  escaped 
the  dilemma  of  starvation  or  private 
charity  during  the  great  drought  that 
broke  last  year.     Neither  industry  nor 
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intelligence  nor  frugality  can  secure  a 
man  against  disaster  in  the  Australian 
bush.  It  is  little  wonder  that  so  many 
seek  the  security  of  a  comfortable  billet 
in  the  government  service. 

One  of  the  most  typical  sights  in  the 
country  is  a  long,  lanky  Australian 
bushman,  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes 
and  his  hands  in  his  breeches'  pockets, 
leaning  languidly  against  a  government 
telegraph-pole.  No  one  can  deny  that 
there  is  too  much  languid  leaning  against 


practical.  To  this  practical  nature  it  is 
due  that  Australian  socialism  is  a  thing 
entirely  different  from  the  sentimental 
socialism  of  France  or  the  philosophical 
socialism  of  Germany.  Reformers  here 
have  no  theories.  They  evolve  no  high 
ideal  from  their  inner  consciousness  and 
then  set  out  to  embody  it  in  legislation. 
They  deal  little  in  vague  generalities 
about  justice,  equality,  liberty,  and  the 
like.  On  the  contrary,  they  strive  only 
to  remedy  the  vv^rong  that  lies  a  stum- 
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government  institutions  in  Australia. 
But  the  blame  for  that  rests  upon  Aus- 
tralia more  than  upon  the  Australians. 
While  the  sun  has  been  sapping 
individual  energies  and  independence 
it  has  made  the  people  intelligent  and 
bold,  lovers  of  freedom,  and  haters  of 
make-believe.  You  do  not  find  here 
the  fog  of  bad  temper  or  the  mist  of 
reserve.  The  open-air  life  that  all 
Australians  live  has  made  them  light- 
hearted,     ready-witted,     and     intensely 


bling-stone  in  the  path  of  practical 
progress.  And  they  remove  that  stum- 
bling-block in  the  shortest,  boldest, 
surest  way  that  suggests  itself  to  their 
matter-of-fact  minds.  A  great  French 
critic  wrote  a  book  on  Australian  poli- 
tics— Le  Socialisme  sans  Doctrines.  No 
other  politics  could  have  grown  natur- 
ally from  Australian  conditions. 


A   Kyoto  Memory 


By  zaida  ben-yusuf 


Here  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  I 
strike  my  Japanese  temple-gong  softly 
with  its  padded  mallet. 

The  sound  lingers — and  fades. 

I  touch  it  again,  ever  so  gently,  and 
there  comes  to  me  the  faint  echo  of 
bronze  voices  in  the  still  dawn  of  an 
October  morning. 

Listening,  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  these 
are  the  things  I  remember  : 

At  night. 

A  deserted  hotel  up  on  a  hill.  In  a 
rice  field  below  frogs  croak  noisily  ;  near 
the  veranda-lamps  huge  spiders  weave 
their  webs  and  lie  in  wait. 

Hours  pass. 

Through  the  white  cloud-like  mist  of 
my  mosquito-net  I  can  vaguely  see  the 
Japanese  boy  who  brings  tea  and  tells 
me  that  it  is  half-past  four. 

Between  sleeping  and  waking  I  lie 
wondering  at  the  dark  and  the  sudden 
stillness,  when  there  comes  to  my  ear  a 
wonderful  sound  :  the  boom  of  bronze 
in  splendid  bass.     Unlike  the  clang  of 


metal  against  metal,  this  tone,  so  liquid 
in  its  exquisite  quality,  means  the  im- 
pact of  a  wooden  beam. 

A  stroke  precise  and  never  varying. 

A  sound  to  stir  one's  senses. 

Lifting  aside  the  mosquito-net,  I  go 
out'  upon  the  veranda.  The  frogs  are 
silenced  by  approaching  dawn,  and 
even  the  spiders  run  frightened  to  their 
hiding-places. 

Spread  below  me  is  the  city,  gray- 
roofed,  indefinite,  still  wrapped  in  the 
clinging  vapor  of  departing  night. 
Strange,  intangible  odors  fill  the  air. 

Again  a  voice — contralto — from  some- 
where far  ofi  to  the  north. 

And  then  another. 

Near-by  the  boom  of  bass  again. 

In  turn  a  tenor. 

Near  and  far  off,  now  here,  now  there 
— from  north,  south,  and  west — float 
these  incomparable  voices  from  the 
bronze  bells  uf  Kyoto.  The  call  to 
morning  prayer. 

Slow,  mysterious,  never  confusing 
with  each   other,  they  compel  response, 
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and  mark  the  hour  for  that  strange 
company  of  ghosts,  the  hooded  mem- 
ories, who  must  march  with  us,  per- 
force, through  all  our  years. 

Below  in  the  desolate  garden  kuruma 
are  waiting,  for  the  Hongwanji  temple 
is  far  away  beyond  the  miles  of  dark 
lonely  alleys — whose  story  is  one  fantastic 
blur  of  coolies  running  at  top  speed,  the 
horrid  whirr  and  squeak  of  loose  metal 
axles,  intolerable  shakings  from  the  bad 


Sonorous.     Majestic.     Buddhist. 

It  is  half-past  five. 

Thousands  are  moving  in  steady 
stream  toward  the  steps  ;  at  the  foot 
they  pause ;  some  kneel ;  all  ascend 
without  their  clogs. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  lofty  temple 
figures  kneel  side  by  side  on  the  soft 
floor,  poorest  poor  and  richer  towns- 
folk huddled  closely  in  one  indiscrimi- 
nate gray-blue  mass.     Heedless  of  each 


A  BIT  OF  KYOTO 


roadway,  and  flitting  gray  figures  carry- 
ing buckets  and  baskets,  wretched 
scavengers  of  a  city's  tribute  to  the 
country,  who  come  into  our  path  like 
hideous  bats  and  swerve  toward  the 
shadows  as  we  rush  by. 

We  emerge  into  the  comparative  day- 
light of  a  wide  street.  Nearby  a  big 
gate  gives  entrance  to  a  temple-yard. 

For  the  last  time  the  great  bell,  heard 
from  afar  ofif  on  the  hill,  makes  the 
nearer  air  vibrate. 


others'  heads  they  cast  their  offering  of 
copper  rins.  Like  an  immense  mur- 
muring wave  rises  the  incessant  invo- 
cation, contraction  of  a  Buddhist  text  : 
'' N'Amida  Ruts',  N' Ami  da  B'uts\ 
N' Ami  da  Buts\''  with  the  clasping  of 
hands  and  touching  of  beads. 

Carrying  broom  of  rice  straw  and 
pan  of  paper,  an  attendant  gathers 
up  what  he  may  of  the  pierced 
coins. 

And  still  they  come.     The  kneeling 
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crowd  packs  closer,  and  the  vast 
space  fills  until  tardy  ones  find  room 
only  upon  the  floor  of  the  veranda 
without. 

A  paper  lantern  flashes  like  a  firefly 
amon^  the  worshipers. 

The  man  who  carries  it  steps  with 
unconcern  over  prostrate  hodies  and 
mumhling  heads. 

''  N'Am'ida  Buts\  N'Amida  Buts\'' 

White-uniformed,  weird   mockery  of 


their  devotion,  he  looks  for  thieves  in 
the  name  of  the  civil  law  ! 

Behind  a  high  railing,  the  stir  of 
silent-footed  priests  in  procession  in- 
cites the  throng  to  greater  effort: 

''N'Amida  Buts\  N'Amida  Biits\ 
N'Am'ida  Biits\'' 

The  hoarse  murmur  fills  the  hall  and 
dies  away,  to  give  place  to  the  curious 
falsetto  intoning  of  the  priests  who 
stand  beside  the  great  altar. 
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Seen  dimly,  the  sumptuous  dignity  of 
lacquer  and  bronze  loses  nothing  of  its 
daylight  beauty,  so  imposing  that  its 
priests  look  but  the  servants  they  avow 
themselves  to  be. 

One  clothed  in  green  ascends  the 
steps.  Another  in  red  stands  forward. 
They  recite ;  the  chorus  of  priests  re- 
sponds in  a  chant  almost  Gregorian — 
though  music,  as  we  know  it,  has  no 
place  in  Buddhist  ritual. 

The  voice  of  the  priest  in  green  is 
heard  again,  reciting,  invoking. 

Odors  of  incense  come  faintly. 

A  gong  sounds,  exquisite  and  bell- 
like in  that  lofty  hall  of  dark  wood. 

The  multitude  crouch  lower,  mur- 
muring their  perpetual  prayer : 

''  N'Amida  BUts\'' 

Priests  chant  in  rasping  falsetto;  police 
officers  keep  watch  ;  the  gloom  grows 
less  dense  and  chill. 

Suddenly  this  kneeling  mass  of  little 
gray-clothed  people  rises,  with  curious 
rustling  of  bare  feet  upon  a  matted 
floor  ;  scattering  like  ants  from  the  three 
open    sides  of    the    building;     some   to 


other  services ;  most,  out  into  the 
courtyard  with  its  flocks  of  pigeons,  its 
bronze  cisterns,  its  sacred  trees,  and 
the  welcome  warmth  of  sun  now  risen. 
Emerging,  each  worshiper  stoops  to 
thrust  deft  feet  into  wooden  clogs, 
claimed  from  among  the  hundreds  left 
upon  the  veranda  or  carried  by  them- 
selves in  characteristic  cotton  kerchief ; 
and  soon  their  crunching  patter  on  the 
clean  gravel  drowns,  with  crisp  insist- 
ence, all  those  lesser  sounds  of  quiet 
chatter  or  of  gentle  laughter,  as  friend 
meets  friend  with  quaint  exaggerated 
bows,  then  bows  again  and  passes  on 
toward  the  gate.  Our  kurumaya  start 
once  more  upon  their  tortuous  run 
through  narrow  streets  now  wakened 
to  the  days'  old-world  routine. 

Gone  are  the  mysteries  and  the  silence 
of  dawn.  As  a  dream  of  ancient  bells 
which  ring  beneath  the  sea  are  the 
magic  voices  of  Kyoto — a  memory, 
echoed  only  when  I  gently  touch  the 
rim  of  my  bronze  gong  with  its  padded 
hammer. 


MADONNA 


BY  CHARLES  COLEMAN  STODDARD 


The  same  rich  hair  is  yours,  the  sweet,  deep  eyes 
That  meet  us  in  old  frescoes,  where  are  wrought 
The  prayers  of  the  old  masters  as  they  sought 

To  paint  Christ's  mother.     And  that  look  defies 

The  world  and  time — bright  as  the  morning  skies 
With  love  and  trust ;    as  listening  you  had  caught 
Their  glory  from  them,  or  some  holy  thought 

Or  whispered  promise  out  of  Paradise. 

Press  that  wee,  sleeping  bit  of  humankind 

Close  to  your  breast,  and  sit  here  at  my  feet. 

I  see — no,    Raphael,  Guido  were  not  blind  ! — 
'Twas  such  as  you  at  twilight  came  to  greet 

Their  tired  footsteps  at  the  door,  that  taught  their  art 

To  weave  its  sainted  spell  about  the  heart. 


PICTURES  OF  FRENCH  LIFE 

French  social  and  domestic  life  is  the  theme  under- 
lying the  four  color  reproductions  in  this  issue.  At  the 
Grand  Prix,  the  frontispiece,  by  Frederik  H.  Kaemmerer, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  modern  French  masters  upon 
this  painter  of  Dutch  birth  but  Parisian  training.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  thirteen  years  ago,  he  was  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  French  methods,  and  commonly 
chose  phases  of  social  life  under  the  Directorate  and  the 
First  Empire  as  subjects  for  his  canvases.  Two  small 
genre  studies.  The  Chef  and  The  Cook,  by  Tanoux,  sus- 
tain this  artist's  reputation  for  mastery  of  domestic 
subjects,  while  the  traditional  fondness  of  the  cloth  for 
good -living  is  brought  out  by  A.  Sani  in  For  Dinner. 
The  originals  from  which  these  reproductions  were  made 
are  included  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Felix  Isman. 


THE  CHEF 
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An  American  Photographic  Salon 


By  CHARLES    E.   FAIRMAN 


In  view  of  the  well-known  conserva- 
tism of  the  art  world,  it  was  a  somewhat 
heroic  undertaking  for  the  Metropolitan 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  within  a 
month  of  its  organization,  to  announce 
a  Salon  for  the  season  of  1904-5,  of  a 
character  which  never  before  had  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  Those  who 
had  experienced  the  difficulties  of  sus- 
taining even  smaller  exhibitions  in  this 
country  were  skeptical  concerning  the 
outcome  of  a  salon  projected  on  such 
broad  plans  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
this  new  organization  had  first  secured 
the  opinions  of  those  possessing  the 
widest  experience  in  such  matters,  and 
had  then  been  governed  by  such  opin- 
ions, the  First  American  Photographic 
Salon  would  have  been  delayed  for  years 
in  its  appearance — if  it  ever  appeared  at 
all. 

In  planning  the  Salon,  an  invitation 
was  given  to  all  the  world  to  submit 
their  prints  to  a  jury  of  selection  com- 
posed entirely  of  painters,  and  headed 
by  that  veteran  artist,  John  La  Farge. 
Associated  with  him  were  twenty  other 
painters  representing  men  of  widely 
divergent  ideas  as  to  methods.  There 
were  painters  who  paint  broadly  and 
others  who  paint  smoothly  ;  there  were 
some  who  paint  portraits  and  some  who 
excel  in  other  classes  of  art  work.  It 
was  a  jury  including  all  schools,  men 
well-known  by  their  work  all  through 
the  land,  and  men  who  were  believed 
to  be  able  to  recognize  and  select  photo- 
graphic work  showing  pictorial  values, 
if  such  work  could  be  found.  Besides 
John  La  Farge,  the  chairman,  the  jury 
of  twenty  included  such  men  as  Ken- 
yon  Cox,  Childe  Hassam,  William  M. 
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Chase,  Robert  Henri,  William  A. 
Coffin,  Alphonse  Jongers,  Dwight  W. 
Tryon,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Will  H. 
Low,  John  W.  Alexander,  and  Walter 
Clark. 

The  organization  of  such  a  large  jury 
of  prominent  artists  in  order  to  judge 
the  art  qualities  of  photographs  was  a 
new  thing  for  this  country.  Heretofore 
in  some  salons  a  small  committee  of 
artists  had  acted  as  a  jury  of  selection  ; 
but  these  cases  were  not  common,  and 
the  salons  were  of  little  more  than  local 
importance.  In  other  instances  juries 
of  selection  had  been  composed  of 
painters  and  photographers,  or  of  pho- 
tographers alone ;  but  the  instances 
referred  to  did  not  contemplate  support 
from  the  entire  country  and  foreign 
countries  as  well.  Hence,  at  the  time  of 
the  announcement  of  the  First  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Salon,  with  its  large 
artist-jury,  there  existed  in  all  sections 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
artists  or  photographers  were  the  best 
judges  of  photographic  art — a  difiference 
which  to  some  extent  still  exists,  and 
over  which  there  has  been  much  heated 
argument,  often  with  a  show  of  intol- 
erant temper  by  partizans  on  both  sides. 
To  harmonize,  or  to  develop  enough 
strength  to  secure  a  salon  that  would  be 
representative  of  the  best  photographic 
thought  or  expression  of  the  present 
time,  was  therefore  a  task  of  no 
insignificant  proportions. 

While  the  dangers  of  failure  were 
many,  the  benefits  of  such  a  scheme,  if 
successfully  developed,  were  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  effort.  As  a  result  of 
the  arduous  labors  of  this  almost  un- 
known photographic    organization    the 
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people  of  New  York  and  Washington, 
where  this  Salon  has  already  been  ex- 
hibited, have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  collection  of  art  photography 
selected  by  a  jury  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  American  painters.  And  in 
addition,  art  lovers  residing  near  the 
cities  of  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  Minneapolis,  Portland,  and 
San  Francisco  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  works  selected, 
and  to  learn  how  painters  appreciate 
photography.  And  the  lesson  will  be  of 
value.  There  has  been  much  said  of 
the  art  side  of  photography  by  the  pho- 
tographers themselves;  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  know  to  what  extent  this 
good  opinion  is  endorsed  by  those  who 
have  made  art  their  life-work. 

For  those  who  have  a  preconceived 
notion  of  this  exhibition  formed  from 
other  collections  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  salons  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
surprises.  It  seems  to  be  an  unexpressed 
and  unexplainable  idea  that  in  order  to 
have  a  photograph  commend  itself  to 
the  painter  it  must  look  like  something 
else  than  a  photograph — that  it  must 
resemble  some  of  the  painter's  products 
in  monochrome.  The  idea  is  to  some 
extent  excusable  ;  for  all,  whether  adepts 
or  novices  in  the  work  of  photography, 
recognize  that  a  wide  gulf  exists  between 
the  results  obtained  by  the  painter  and 
the  results  which  the  photographer 
shows,  sometimes  with  excessive  pride. 
To  express  the  idea  better — the  photo- 
graph, to  win  recognition  of  the  artist, 
must  reveal  a  knowledge  of,  and  a 
deference  to,  those  principles  of  art 
which  painters  recognize,  and  to  which 
long  recognition  has  given  the  sanction 
of  artistic  law. 

Those,  also,  will  be  disappointed  who 
expect  that  the  painters'  jury  has  frowned 
upon  work  which  shows  a  diffusion  of 
focus,  or  a  low  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly tonal  quality.  Fine  art  is  some- 
thing besides  copying  the  mannerism  of 
painters  by  the  medium  of  photography; 


it  is  something  besides  diffusion  of  focus; 
it  is  something  beyond  low  tonal  qual- 
ities ;  and  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  cata- 
logue of  facts  portrayed  with  microscopic 
sharpness.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
artist  through  the  medium  employed. 
It  is  nature  interpreted  by  man,  who 
feels  the  art  impulse  and  attempts  to 
deliver  the  message  in  a  language  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  those  who 
are  close  to  nature.  The  work  of  the 
jury,  in  selecting  this  collection  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pictures 
from  neatly  ten  thousand  submitted, 
forever  answers  the  assertion  that 
painters  have  no  sympathy  with  pho- 
tography. The  willingness  of  the  jury 
to  serve  through  the  several  necessary 
sessions  without  compensation  should 
encourage  all  who  have  the  cause  of 
photographic  art  at  heart. 

The  work  exhibited  shows  that  the 
response  to  this  new  departure  has  been 
universal.  The  Pacific  States,  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  Atlantic  States 
have  all  been  well  represented.  The 
movement  is  one  that  will  knit  together 
more  firmly  the  photographers  of  the 
whole  country;  it  is  as  wide  as  the 
motto  contained  on  the  circular  of 
announcement:  "Many  schools  in  art, 
and  all  good." 

Prominent  among  the  work  of  the 
foreign  exhibitors  is  that  of  the  late 
H.  P.  Robinson,  of  England.  After 
seeing  Robinson's  work,  those  who 
believe  in  straight  photography  will  be 
fully  satisfied  of  the  strength  of  their 
contention.  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  one  of 
the  German  contributors,  has  a  very 
interesting  exhibit  of  fourteen  prints. 
His  work  shows  great  versatility  and  a 
fine    discrimination    of    tonal    qualities. 

Conspicuous  among  the  examples  of 
night-photography  is  the  single  entry  of 
N.  Fischer,  of  Copenhagen,  entitled 
Copenfuif^en  at  Ni^ht.  This  conveys 
the  truth  of  the  night-feeling  so  accu- 
rately that  one  appreciates  the  ever 
broadening  field  of  photographv  ;  the 
figures    possess    so    much    life   that   we 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND 


BY    ROBERT    E.  WEEKS 
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almost  feel  a  doubt  about  the  product 
being  photographic.  In  night-photog- 
raphy, however,  we  also  have  examples 
of  American  photography  which  would 
demand  prominence  in  any  exhibition. 
Those  who  have  the  chance  to  see  the 
two  examples  of  The  Capitol  by  Moon- 
light^ by  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  will  realize 
that  they  are  triumphs,  and  that  they 
furnish  another  suggestion  of  photo- 
graphic work  in  a  field  which  has  not 
been  over-crowded. 

In  the  well  arranged  winter  landscape, 
Homeward  Bounds  by  Robert  E.  Weeks, 
the  slightly  humorous  suggestion  in  the 
boy  stealing   a  ride  will  recall  to  those 


who  are  country  bred  many  incidents 
of  rural  life  during  the  winter  season. 
R.  S.  Kaufman's  Winter  in  its  Robe  of 
White,  is  notable  for  its  rendition  of 
the  values  of  the  snow  and  illustrates 
the  beauty  of  winter  in  an  isolated  spot. 
The  work  of  American  portrait  artists 
is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  the 
European  exhibitors.  Prominent  among 
them  are  Allen  Drew  Cook  and  Walter 
Zimmerman,  of  Philadelphia,  Jeanne  E. 
Bennett  and  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr., of 
New  York,  Solon  L.  Gates  of  Chicago, 
J.  C.  Strauss  of  St.  Louis,  and  Hana 
Robisonof  Berkeley,  California.  While 
it  may  be  said  that  these  are  all,  or  nearly 
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THE  CAPITOL  BY  MOONLIGHT 


BY    OSBORNE    I.    YELLOTT 


all,  from  the  professional  ranks,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  professionals  are 
fortunate  to  have  among  them  such 
distinguished  portrait  artists,  and  that 
the  Salon  was  open  to  professional  and 
amateur  alike.  In  the  selection  of  these 
pictures  it  was  not  a  question  of  the 
person,  the  profession,  or  the  medium 
used.  The  main  consideration  was 
whether  the  work  had  sufficient  pictorial 
merit  to  give  it  a  place  in  an  exhibition 


Copyriijiit.  Wtl,,  hii  Dshnnir  I.    Yellott 
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of  this  rank.  In  this  class  A  Portrait^  by 
Solon  L.  Gates,  admirably  illustrates  dig- 
nity and  sincerity  in  portraiture,  as  well  as 
his  own  high  ideals  in  this  field  of  work. 
Among  the  genre  workers,  Mrs. 
Bennett  and  Curtis  Bell  furnish  clever 
examples  of  this  most  popular  side  of 
photography.  Both  of  these  artists 
show  great  versatility,  and  they  do  many 
things  with  a  deftness  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  plainly  illustrate  the  digni- 
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fied  place  photography  occupies  in  their 
lives.  Mr.  Bell  is  probably  strongest  in 
landscapes;  while  Mrs.  Bennett  so 
charmingly  portrays  children  in  quaint 
costumes  that  one  is  surprised  that  it  is 
the  exhibit  of  an  American  artist,  the 
land  where  the  kerchief  and  the  sabots 
are  common  having  given  her  so  many 
themes.  Her  La  Reveuse  is  an  artistic 
specimen  of  her  work.  Girls  Ain't 
Much,  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  is  a 
frank,  sincere  portrait  of  just  such  a 
boy  as  would  give  utterance  to  that 
sentiment.  It  is  also  an  instance  where 
realism  has  a  greater  charm  than  idealism 
in  the  thought  presented. 

In  interior  scenes  there  are  many  that 
charm  by  their  mystery  of  masses  among 
the  architectural  surroundings  which 
of  themselves  are  of  more  than  common 
interest.  In  this  class,  however,  there 
is  nothing  which  combines  life  with 
these  grand  interiors  so  skilfully  as  the 
St.  Anne's  Day,  by  Walter  Zimmerman, 
in  which  is  seen  the  rich  architecture  of 
the  church  interior  and  the  congrega- 
tion at  service. 

In  the  landscape  class  the  pictures 
exhibited  by  Edward  J.  Daw,  of  Wash- 
ington, show  the  value  of  simplicity  in 
composition.  This  is  especially  illus- 
trated in  The  Cedars  and  The  Plowman. 
In  the  latter  the  presence  of  life  and  the 
effect  of  motion  are  remarkably  well 
presented. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  among 
the  exhibitors  who  favor  diffusion  of  focus 
— by  some  called  impressionists,  by  others 
"  fuzzyists  " — is  George  H.  Seeley,  a 
new  man  in  exhibitions,  and  a  man  of 
decided  ideas,  faultily  expressed  at  times, 
but  with  rare  imaginative  qualities.  His 
story  is  always  well  worth  telling,  if  at 
times  not  told  in  the  most  finished  lan- 
guage. By  many  his  work  will  probably 
be  received  under  protest;  but  it  is  worth 
careful  study  and  mature  consideration 
before  a  conclusion  is  reached.  And 
this  may  well  be  said  of  the  entire 
exhibit.  Though  all  artists  are  only 
human,  yet  the  reputation  of  the  jury 


being  such  as  it  is,  a  good  reason  must 
have  existed  for  the  admission  of  each 
picture,  or  it  would  never  have  found  a 
place  in  a  collection  where  there  were 
nearly  ten  thousand  examples  of  pho- 
tography from  which  to  make  their 
selections. 

In  the  marine  class  there  were  about 
sixty  examples  of  photography  in  which 
the  sea,  or  the  wharves,  or  some  phase 
of  ocean  life,  occupied  the  most  promi- 
nent place.  The  point  of  view  from 
which  each  subject  was  treated  was  as 
distinctive  and  interesting  as  the  sub- 
ject itself.  In  this,  as  in  other  classes, 
there  was  a  disposition  toward  poetic  or 
sentimental  conditions  ;  the  mystery  of 
night  or  the  haze  of  morning  mist  seemed 
the  most  alluring  feature.  Landing  of  the 
Fish,  by  John  R.  Smith,  while  possessing 
technical  excellence  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent, has  a  well  balanced  pictorial  efifect 
in  its  combination  of  sea  and  land  feat- 
ures. In  A  Misty  Morn,  by  William 
Clayden,  of  Plymouth,  England,  there 
is  far  more  sentiment  of  subject,  while 
the  feeling  of  mist  is  surprisingly  well 
conveyed. 

Attempts  to  picture  nature  under  a 
condition  of  sunshine  were  few,  and 
were  not  notable  efforts.  The  general 
tendencies  give  the  impression  that  pho- 
tographers are  often  morbid  in  their 
relation  to  nature,  and  that  there  is  little 
that  is  joyous  in  their  work. 

It  has  been  emphasized  by  this  Salon 
that  painters  are  willing  to  consider 
photographic  efforts  seriously;  also,  that 
technical  skill  is  not  the  most  necessary 
condition  of  photography  as  a  work  of 
art.  Now  it  remains  for  the  photo- 
graphers to  remember  that  the  same 
careful  study  of  nature  is  required  of  the 
photographer  as  of  the  painter,  and  that 
to  copy  nature  slavishly  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  interpret  her  in  her  fairest  and 
most  attractive  moods. 
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GIRLS  AIN'T  MUCH 

BY  MRS.  W.  W.  FEARCE 
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LA  REVEUSE 

BY    JEANNE    E.    BENNETT 
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A  PORTRAIT 

BY   SOLON    L.    GATES 
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Winter  Sports  in  the  Upper  Engadine 

THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  ICE  RUNS  OF  ST.  MORITZ 


BY  p.   HENRY 


It  is  something  of  a  far  cry  from  the 
Upper  Engadine  in  Switzerland  to  New 
England,  yet  the  winter  sports  in  both 
regions  are  very  much  akin.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor  here 
who  has  made  them  so,  for  although 
tobogganing  is  indigenous  to  every 
country  having  a  suitable  winter  season, 
the  old  Swiss  sport  of  "loogeing"  is 
child's  play  compared  to  the  scientific 
and  very  dangerous  pastime  which  is 
known  as  tobogganing  on  the  ice  runs 
at  St.  Moritz. 

Tobogganing  is,  however,  by  no 
means  the  only  sport  which  serves  to 
pass  the  time  during  the  more  than  four 
months  when  snow  covers  this  high 
Alpine  valley.  Although  St,  Moritz  is 
known  all  over  the  world  as  a  health- 
resort,  until  last  year  it  was  reached 
only  by  a  twelve-hours'  drive  over  the 
wind-swept  Julier  Pass.  Many  of 
the  seven  hundred  visitors  throng- 
ing its  winter  hotels  had  come  thither 
for  health,  but  many  had  come  for 
mere  enjoyment.  In  fact,  the  latter 
were  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
and  the  place  really  became  the  play- 
ground of  those  English  and  a  few 
Americans  who  had  been  ordered  a 
Swiss  winter  with  full  leave — not  to  say 
command — to  spend  every  possible  hour 
in  open-air  exercise. 

Skating  is  of  course  open  to  all,  not 
on  the  lake  where  the  heavy  snow  soon 
completely  spoils  the  ice,  but  on  rinks 
attached  to  each  hotel.  Here  the  visitor 
may  spend  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly  if 
he  be  a  devotee  of  figure-skating,  in 
which     the    *'  St.    Moritz    style  "    has 


made  itself  a  name.  Few  are  satisfied 
by  this  comparatively  tame  sport  unless 
compelled  by  weakness,  or  nerves,  to 
forego  its  more  exciting  rivals.  The 
Scotchman  and  the  aged  turn  to  curling 
on  special  rinks  ;  but  hockey,  toboggan- 
ing in  its  several  forms,  and  skeeing 
dispute  for  the  favor  of  the  more  active 
sportsmen. 

The  Norwegian  racing  skee  is  often 
twelve  feet  long,  but  the  average  Saxon 
is  apt  to  be  thankful  that  the  Swiss 
makers  consider  six  feet  of  lath  enough. 
Skeeing  has  never  become  very  popular 
in  St.  Moritz;  but  only  a  few  hours' 
trial  of  the  unwieldy  foot-gear  will  pro- 
vide plenty  of  incident.  Last  season 
the  Secretary  of  the  Skee  Club  went  for 
an  afternoon  run,  and  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  group  of  spectators  performed 
the  graceful  somersault  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  Secretary's  best  friends 
would  care  to  identify  him  in  the  por- 
trait. Last  year  the  Skee  Club  was  for 
some  reason  very  ambitious,  probably 
because  there  were  among  its  members 
a  few  non-English  to  whom  the  art  came 
more  easily.  Races  attracted  many 
men  and  women,  and  invariably  resulted 
in  many  tumbles  and  much  amusement. 
Few,  however,  emulated  the  gentleman 
whom  the  camera  caught  in  mid-air, 
and  of  these  hardly  any  escaped  the  leap 
without  personal  damage,  not  to  men- 
tion expense  in  the  matter  of  broken 
skees. 

Ice  hockey  is  conducted  by  a  special 
club  with  its  own  rink,  on  which  there 
are   usually   two   games  a  day — one  for 
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both  sexes  in  the  morning,  and  another 
for  men  only  in  the  afternoon.  St. 
Moritz  calls  the  game  "  bandy,"  and 
pursues  it  with  vigor.  One  of  the  great 
events  of  an  Engadine  vi^inter  is  the 
annual  competition  between  St.  Moritz 
and  Davos  for  the  possession  of  the 
hockey  championship  cup.  The  local 
matches  between  men  and  women  fre- 
quently require  much  ingenuity  to  devise 
a  fair  handicap,  since,  however  active 
the  girls,  the  men's  freedom  from  skirts 
gives  them  a  decided  advantage  on 
skates.  An  amusing  game  was  played 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  men  were 
compelled  to  wear  skirts,  and  in  addition 
decorated  themselves  with  spoils  taken 
from  the  theatrical  room  of  the  Kulm 
Hotel,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
match  was  played  with  many  unique 
toilettes. 

Besides  the  bob-sleigh — familiar  to 
Americans  under  the  name  of  double- 
runner — the  St.  Moritzer  uses  no  less 
than  four  kinds  of  machine.  The 
original  Swiss  toboggan — the  "  looge  " 
— consists  of  a  light  wooden  frame  upon 
high  wooden  runners.  On  this  the 
rider  sits  with  his  legs  waving  in  the  air, 
and  he  propels  himself  by  means  of  two 
sticks  furnished  with  a  flat-headed  steel 
nail  or  stud.  The  looge  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  exceedingly  light,  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  uphill  without  much 
effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
hardly  run  on  anything  less  solid  than 
the  beaten  surface  of  a  road.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  poor  steed  on  which  to  race. 
Next  in  order  of  slowness  comes  what  is 
locally  termed  the  American  toboggan — 
a  flat  board  nailed  on  to  two  solid  wooden 
runners,  shod  with  slip-iron.  This  also 
runs  badly  except  on  a  road,  is  a  cum- 
bersome thing  to  drag  uphill,  and  is  also 
apt  to  jar  a  rider  badly  if  the  road  is 
jolty,  and  he  is  lying  face  down.  The 
Canadian  toboggan  needs  no  description. 
It  is  largely  used  by  parties  of  both  sexes 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  when  the 
ice  runs  begin  to  melt.  The  frosty 
nights,   following  days  when  the  grovv- 

8 


ing  power  of  the  sun  has  moistened  the 
surface  snows  on  the  lower-pass  moun- 
tains, leave  a  crust  upon  the  deep  drifts 
which  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  three  or  four  persons  seated 
on  the  long  wooden  machine  with  its 
curved  front. 

-  The  St.  Moritz  "  bob" — double-run- 
neE— is  built  of  iron  with  tempered  steel 
runners,  and  of  various  lengths  to  take 
four,  five  or  six  riders.  For  racing  pur- 
poses ballast  is  carried  in  the  form  of 
heavy  pieces  of  sheet-lead  screwed  to 
the  under  side  of  the  frame.  The  front 
rider  steers  by  means  of  two  cords  and 
a  pulley,  and  thus  is  able  to  move  the 
front  of  the  two  runners  on  which  the 
frame  is  mounted.  Adventurous  spirits 
have  tried  variations  on  this  steering 
gear.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  de- 
vised a  pair  of  handles  which  he  worked 
by  lying  on  his  face  and  reaching  for- 
ward, a  pattern  that  no  one  else  has 
cared  to  emulate.  More  rational  is  the 
arrangement  of  a  wheel,  like  that  of  a 
motor,  connected  with  the  front  run- 
ners, as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 

Until  two  years  ago  bobbing  races 
were  held  on  the  main  road  leading 
down  from  St.  Moritz  toward  the  vil- 
lage of  Cresta  and  the  Albula  Pass, 
through  which  a  railway  has  just  been 
built.  Winding  down  the  hillside,  this 
road  has  two  sharp  corners  on  which 
more  than  one  crew  experienced  a  bad 
upset.  The  road  has  steep  sides,  with 
no  barrier  between  its  edge  and  the 
pine  woods  immediately  below.  Even 
omitting  the  regular  traffic,  the  course 
was  decidedly  dangerous.  Crews  used 
to  shout  ''  Achtung''  ["Look  out"] 
as  they  flew  down,  and  every  driver, 
except  the  post,  pulled  wildly  out  of  the 
way  when  he  heard  the  dread  sound 
ringing  from  the  woods  above.  One 
wonders  how  it  was  that  no  fatal  acci- 
dent ever  occurred. 

In  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  can- 
tonal authorities  forbidding  bobs  on 
post-roads,  a  track  has  been  cut  through 
the   pines.     Although    it   does   not  run 
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quite  straight,  the  corners  are  less  dan- 
gerous, and  they  are  also  "  banked," 
making  the  task  of  steering  easier. 
None  the  less,  the  pace  is  now  apt  to 
be  much  greater,  since  the  surface  of 
the  new  track  becomes  hard  as  ice. 
When  a  spill  occurs,  it  affords  a  terrify- 
ing exhibition. 

Bob  races  are  the  great  afternoon 
occupation  of  the.  majority  of  those 
who  are  young  enough  to  take  the 
risks,  while  the  older  ones  turn  out  to 
watch.  Each  crew  has  a  name  and 
wears  its  emblem  embroidered  on  its 
sweaters — men  and  women  alike  ;  and 
the  intense  rivalry  between  the  crews 
has  made  the  practice  of  running  a  bob 
very  scientific.     For  many  seasons  the 


Beeth 


has   been  almost   invincible. 


Being  the  property  of  a  St.  Moritz 
habitue,  and  the  crew  seldom  varying 
from  year  to  year,  the  reliability  of  this 
machine  is  the  envy  and  worry  of  all 
competitors.  It  seldom  fails  to  head 
the  time  list. 

Every  bob  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
handles  manipulated  by  the  last  rider, 
and  the  big  six-crew  bobs  have  some- 
times a  second  brake  amidship.  These 
handles  act  by  levers  on  very  large  steel- 
toothed  rakes.  The  steerer  is  the  chief 
factor,  like  the  coxswain  of  a  college 
eight.  The  brakes  are  manipulated  in 
accordance  with  his  stentorian  cries,  and 
the  crew  has  also  to  "lean"  simultan- 
eously on  the  inside  curve  whenever  the 
machine  is  taking  a  corner.  If  for  any 
reason  the  machine  has  lost  way,  the 
crew  '  rock  "  in  unison  to.  the  steerer's 
shouts,  the  action  helping  to  force  the 
pace.  Thus  the  sport  afifords  plenty  of 
exercise  as  well  as  fresh  air,  for  the 
course  is  over  a  mile  long  and  a  steep 
climb  has  to  be  made  between  succes- 
sive runs.  A  horse  in  attendance  drags 
the  unwieldy  machines  back  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  races  are  started  by 
flag — a  sort  of  improvised  "  block 
signal" — and  no  new  race  is  allowed 
to  start  until  the  previous  machine  is 
signaled  as  safe  at  the  bgttom. 


The  word  "  toboggan  "  is  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  skeleton  steel-built 
racer  used  on  the  artificial  ice-runs, 
riding  on  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  exhilarating  and  dangerous  exer- 
cises known.  This  is  the  favorite  sport 
of  winter  sojourners  in  the  Engadine ; 
a  sport  at  which  the  natives,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  prone  to  wag  their 
heads.  One,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer 
war,  said  to  me  that  the  English  were 
assuredly  mad  ;  they  were  not  content 
with  being  wounded  in  the  field,  but 
when  they  came  to  St.  Moritz  to  get 
well  they  tried  to  commit  suicide  on 
the  Cresta  Run.  Nor  were  his  stric- 
tures without  justification.  As  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  steep 
banks  we  saw  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  who  was  there  to  recuperate, 
almost  sever  a  main  artery  by  a  bad  fall. 

Davos  boasts  an  ice  run,  and  there 
are  smaller  ones  here  and  there  in 
Switzerland — the  Village  Run  at  St. 
Moritz  among  them.  The  great  run 
is,  however,  the  Cresta  at  St.  Moritz, 
so  called  since  it  leads  down  from  the 
old  church  at  that  place  almost  into  the 
village  of  Cresta  in  the  valley  below. 
This  run  is  about  four  thousand  feet 
long,  with  a  total  fall  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet  from  top  to  bottom.  Some 
more  cautious  people  say  that  these  ice 
runs  should  be  made  *'  safe  "  ;  that  the 
banks  should  be  so  constructed  that  a 
riderless  steel  toboggan,  started  fairly  at 
the  top,  would  arrive  safely  at  the 
bottom.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Cresta  Run  at  present  is  very  far  from 
safe. 

Commencing  at  the  top  there  is  a 
brief  decline  which  immediately  leads 
to  Church  Leap.  This  is  only  ninety 
feet  long,  but  it  has  a  fall  of  something 
like  one  foot  in  five  and  a  half.  Imme- 
diately below  it  on  the  right  is  the  first 
bank,  twenty-four  feet  high,  with  hardly 
any  curve  and  "  raked  "  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty  degrees.  This  flings  the 
rider  on  to  a  lower  curved  bank  on  the 
left,  whence  he  is  at  once  tossed  to  a 
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Photograph  by  G.  R.  Hallance.  St.  Moritx 


A  MOMENT  OF  SUSPENSE 


An  accident  on  a  bobbing  trip.     An  instant  decides  whether  the  riders  take  the 
course  safely  or  are  hurled  upon  the  unyielding  banks  of  the 
ice  run,  with  danger  to  life  and  limb. 


bent-arm  bank  on  the  right.  A  straight 
course  of  three  hundred  yards  now 
gives  him  a  brief  moment  to  collect 
his  dazed  senses  before  he  is  tearing 
round  the  Rise,  a  low  and  acute  bank 
on  the  left.  An  instant  later,  literally, 
he  is  on  Battledore,  a  bank  also  on 
the  left  which  completes  the  right- 
angle  turn  to  the  course  begun  by 
the  Rise.  But  Battledore  is  ended 
almost  before  it  is  begun,  and  machine 
and  rider  are  forthwith  on  Shuttlecock, 
the  most  crucial  part  of  the  whole 
track. 

Shuttlecock  lies  on  the  right  and 
reverses  the  right-angle  turn  just  made 
in  the  course.  It  is  a  bank  on  which 
the  rider  must  take  a  fall  unless 
he  is  master  of  all  his  nerves  and  has 
already  had  a  good  deal  of  practice. 
The  bank  is  forty  yards  long,  and  rider 
after  rider  flies  into  space  at  the  acute 
point   of   its  "shoulder,"     Shuttlecock 


passed,  however,  he  reaches  an  im- 
material bank  on  the  left,  called  Stream 
Corner,  and  the  Straight  is  before  him. 
The  Straight  is  three  hundred  yards 
long,  and  steep.  On  its  surface  many 
a  race  is  lost  and  won,  speeds  having 
been  timed  there  which  averaged  over 
sixty-eight  miles  an  hour.  It  ends  with 
Bulpett's  Corner  on  the  left,  not  very 
dangerous,  and  named  after  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Cresta.  Thereafter 
the  rider  has  little  time  for  sensation. 
Bulpett's  Corner  gives  him  a  toss  to  the 
right.  An  instant  later  Scylla,  on  the 
right,  has  cast  him  to  Charybdis  on  the 
left,  and  he  is  roaring  down  the  last 
fall,  or  leap — as  steep  as  Church  Leap 
and  longer  than  it — but  with  no  horror 
of  pranks  below.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  he  strikes  a  cotton  thread  which 
stops  an  electric  stop-clock,  similarly 
started  by  a  thread  ten  yards  from  the 
beginning. 
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Thereafter  he  must  jam  his  steel  toe- 
caps,  with  their  great  teeth,  into  the  ice 
surface  of  the  rise  for  all  he  is  worth, 
or  at  its  summit  he  will  take  an  unwel- 
come aerial  flight.  What  this  is  like 
can  be  seen  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
which  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  steel  '  rakes"  which  are  essen- 
tial to  riding  an  ice  run.  If  the  rider's 
pace  sends  him  on  such  a  leap  at  the 
end,  or  if  he  flies  over  a  bank  in  mid- 
course,  it  is  essential  that  he  fall  clear 
of  the  machine. 

The  rider  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  is  preparing  to  do  so.  Fail- 
ure means  anything  from  severe  bruises 
to  broken  ribs,  or,  if  one  of  the  steel 
runners  catches  the  unfortunate  rider, 
he  may  be  cut  to  the  bone.     That  this 


danger  is  a  real  one  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  an  average  a  half-dozen  really 
bad  accidents  occur  annually  on  the 
Cresta.  Moreover,  the  rear  end  of 
both    runners   is   grooved   in   a  bisected 

figure-eight  "  double  section,  the 
edges  being  keen  as  knives  and  helping 
by  their  "bite"  to  minimize  the  dangers 
of  a  side-slip  on  the  banks  of  the  course. 

The  Cresta  is  not  allowed  to  be  ridden 
until  a  minimum  depth  of  six  feet  of 
snow  is  lying  ready  to  break  falls  off  the 
course.  Nothing  will  break  the  force 
of  a  fall  on  the  course,  for  the  surface 
is  pure  ice,  made  by  nightly  flooding  and 
sweeping  of  the  track.  The  least  soft 
spot  on  a  bank  makes  riding  a  wanton 
temptation  of  Providence,  hence  those 
banks    which    are    facing    the    sun    are 


Photograph  by  G.  R.  Ballance,   St.  Moritx 

ON  THE  ICE  RUN  AT  DAVOS 

The  steering  is  done  by  balance,  with  the  steel  toe-rakes,  and  by  sliding  the  body  back 

so  that  all  the  weight  is  on  the  rear  bow  of  the  runners.     The  toboggan  is 

swung  by  a  strong  pull  on  the  front  of  the  runners. 
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Photograph   by  G.  R.  Ballance,  St.  Moritz 


AN  EXPERT'S  TUMBLE 
The  Secretary  of  the  St.  Moritz  Skee  Club  showing  how  it  should  be  done. 


shielded  by  tarpaulins  spread  on  poles. 
On  big  race  days  the  riding  begins  at 
8  A.M.,  for  the  surface  seldom  allows 
riding  after  noon. 

Riding  the  Cresta  is  no  child's  play. 
Eighty  seconds  for  the  fourteen  hundred 
yards  of  the  course  is  no  record.  The 
writer,  having  taken  a  dozen  falls  in 
four  days,  knows  that  every  action  on 
the  rider's  part  is  instinctive  rather  than 
calculated,  and  that  he  is  usually  with- 
out full  comprehension  of  what  has 
happened  until  several  seconds  after  he 
has  fallen  or  ridden  to  the  end.  Steer- 
ing is  done  by  balance,  with  the  steel 
toe-rakes,  and  by  sliding  the  body  back 
so  that  the  weight  is  all  on  the  rear  bow 
of  the  runners.  A  strong  pull  on  the 
front  of  the  runners  will  then  '*  swing  " 
the  machine,  by  causing  the  grooves  to 
'  bite  "  the  ice-track,   which   alone   en- 


sures safety  on  a  bank  like  Shuttle- 
cock. Occasionally  a  woman  dares  the 
ride,  and  often  she  outdistances  the  men. 
It  is  mainly  skilful  balancing,  over 
and  above  moderate  muscle,  which 
brings  safety  instead  of  disaster.  "Cresta 
funk  "  is  a  well-known  and  by  no  means 
scoffed-at  sensation  of  those  who  ride  ; 
but,  as  in  many  another  dangerous  feat, 
this  accompanying  fear  is  what  most 
compels  one  to  return  to  the  test.  Per- 
sonally, although  on  other  occasions  I 
have  been  in  several  tight  places,  with 
injury  and  possible  death  as  the  out- 
come, the  Cresta  more  than  these  has 
inspired  the  most  acute  sensations  of 
fear.  Yet  I  would  try  it  again  tomorrow, 
if  fortune  would  lead  me  back  to  the 
biting  cold  and  unclouded  sky  under 
which  the  ice  of  the  course  glints  in 
the  valley  below  old  St.  Moritz  Church. 


England  Seen  Through  African  Eyes 

"THE  MARVELOUS  THINGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH" 

[Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  picturesque  characters  at  King  Edward's  coronation 
were  the  Katikiro,  or  Prime  Minister,  of  Uganda,  and  his  secretary.  Ham  Mukasa.  Their  visit 
to  England  was  their  first  contact  with  the  European  outside  the  borders  of  Uganda.  Both  took 
copious  notes  of  their  impressions,  and  on  their  return  Ham  Mukasa  wrote  a  book  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  the  people  of  Uganda  the  wonderful  civilization  they  had  seen.  The  book 
was  written  in  the  native  language,  and  has  been  translated  by  a  missionary  who  has  preserved 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  idiom  and  naivete  of  the  original.  The  Booklo'vers  Magazine 
prints  the  extracts  which  make  up  the  following  article  by  special  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
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ARRIVAL  AT  LONDON 

When  we  got  to  Calais  they  brought 
a  steamer  with  two  paddles,  one  on 
each  side  ;  it  went  on  the  water  like  a 
horse  gallops  on  land ;  the  distance 
across  was  as  far  as  that  from  Entebbe 
to  Lulamba,  and  took  us  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  then  we  reached  Dover,  which 
is  the  English  landing-place  from  France. 
We  got  quickly  into  the  train,  and  it 
took  us  to  London.  As  it  went  we 
looked  at  the  country  and  the  houses, 
and  reached  London  at  7  P.M.  But  if 
it  were  possible  for  the  eyes  to  be  sore 
from  seeing  so  much,  when  we  came 
back  to  Uganda  you  would  have  seen 
how  sore  our  eyes  were,  and  would 
have  understood  and  said:  "Yes,  we 
see  you ;  you  have  indeed  seen  many 
marvelous  sights." 

The  name  of  our  hotel  was  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  and  it  was 
in  the  road  called  Victoria  Street,  near 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  When  we 
entered  th::*t  house  it  was  as  if  we  were 
going  into  the  house  of  the  King  him- 
self;  it  was  magnificent  and  beautiful 
beyond  praise,  and  we  looked  about 
from  side  to  side  admiring  it.  Though 
one  is  praised  for  restraining  oneself 
and  not  looking  about,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  do  so  in  England. 

We  went  into  the  room  which  takes 


people   to   the    upper  floors,  and,  after 
we  had  got  in,  the  servant  shut  the  door 
and  told  us  to  sit  down,  and  we  sat  on 
the    seat ;    the    servant    then    pulled    a 
small   rope  and   the  room  took  us  up. 
They  showed  us  everything;  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  bedroom,  and  the  bath- 
room, and  everything  else,  and  then  we 
sat   down ;    and   all   the  servants,  both 
men  and  women,  came   to   hear  what 
their  work   was    to    be.     They    know 
that  every  visitor  ha§  his  own  habits  as 
to  eating  and  as  to  drinking  tea;   one 
wants  to  drink  every  hour,  another  does 
not    do    so ;    one    likes   many  different 
kinds  of  food,  another  likes  a  few  kinds. 
They  showed  us  also  the  things  that  call 
the  servants  to  bring  the  food  or  water, 
and  we  learned  all  about  them.     The 
work  of  the  servants  is  this  :   the  men 
do  the  cooking ;   the  women  make  the 
beds,    and   bring  in   the  early  tea,  and 
water  for  washing  the  face,  and  clean 
the  boots,  and  they  turn  on  the   bath- 
water— but  we  would  not  let  them   do 
this,  but  did  it  for  ourselves  ;   they  also 
washed  our  clothes,  and  lit  the  fires  for 
use  when   it  was  cold — not   every  day. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  smoke  in  Eng- 
land   one   would    be    able    to    see    the 
country  very  well,  both  the  houses  and 
all  the  land  ;   but  the  smoke  hinders  one 
from  getting  a  good  view. 

In  this  city  the  people  walk  about  till 
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one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the 
EngHsh  sleep  very  little,  and  therefore 
they  get  very  rich,  because  "A  slug- 
gard will  not  fail  to  beg  of  him  who  is 
not  a  sluggard";  the  meaning  of  which 
saying  is  that  a  lazy  man  begs  from  a  man 
who  works  hard.  Therefore  all  nations 
require  many  things  from  the  English. 

THE  ORGAN  IN  ST.  PAUL'S 

While  we  were  waiting  they  began 
playing  the  great  organ.  We  did  not  at 
first  think  it  was  an  organ,  as  the  sound 
was  like  the  sound  one  hears  in  the  sky 
when  it  is  about  to  rain ;  this  organ 
thundered  like  that,  and  the  seats  we 
were  in  shook,  and  the  ground  shook. 
My  friends,  that  organ  is  a  wonderful 
thing;  it  has  iron  things  [pipes]  which 
they  put  on  the  wall  to  increase  the 
sound  ;  these  iron  things  are  like  the 
stems  of  a  green  banana  ;  and  inside  they 
put  things  that  sound  like  a  harmonium, 
and  when  they  play  the  organ  these 
things  sound,  each  sound  from  its  own 
place,  and  the  sound  thus  fills  the  build- 
ing and  reaches  even  those  who  are 
farthest  away.  The  singers,  and  every- 
one else  in  everything  they  sing  follow 
the  organ,  and  in  all  the  psalms  they 
follow  the  organ,  and  when  they  say 
"Amen"  they  follow  the  organ.  I 
counted  the  singers ;  those  with  nice 
voices  were  twenty;  the  old  men  with 
deep  voices  that  give  tone  to  the  voices 
of  the  young  men  were  four  in  number. 

THE  WALTZ  AND  TWO-STEP 

I  saw  how  the  Europeans  dance  to 
the  piano,  a  thing  which  they  like  to  do 
very  much.  When  they  dance  they 
jump  up  and  down  and  twist  round, 
men  and  women  holding  on  to  each 
other  in  pairs ;  for  my  own  part  I  pre- 
ferred the  music  to  the  dancing.  They 
danced  in  many  different  ways,  a  differ- 
ent way  for  each  tune.  I  thought  it 
was  very  wrong  for  a  man  and  v/oman 
to   hold   on  to  one  another  and   dance 


together;  these  dances  are  like  the  bait 
which  is  on  a  fish-hook.  However, 
each  nation  has  its  own  customs  ;  but  1 
do  not  think  every  one  approves  of  this 
custom. 

THE  NATIONAL  SAFE   DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

I  saw  a  wonderful  house  where  peo- 
ple store  their  money,  which  has  been 
very  cleverly  built  of  extremely  hard 
steel ;  it  is  built  with  two  circular  walls 
which  are  extremely  strong;  one  of 
stone,  the  other  of  burnt  brick.  The 
doors  are  very  strong,  and  as  thick  as  a 
hand's  breadth,  and  close  by  them- 
selves ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  open 
them,  or  to  cut  through  the  circular 
wall  of  stone  or  of  burnt  bricks,  which 
are  very  hard.  Policemen  walk  about 
all  the  time  round  the  walls  ;  there  is 
water  above  and  below  to  protect  the 
place  from  fire,  and  this  water  is  like  a 
lake  in  volume,  and  is  all  round  the 
building.  Inside  there  are  many  holes, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  box,  where  every 
man  who  wishes  to  do  so  can  keep  his 
money ;  and  every  one  who  keeps  his 
money  in  this  house  has  many  private 
signs  given  to  him,  so  that  no  one  else 
may  personate  him  and  by  his  cleverness 
steal  his  money. 

A    GREAT    ENGLISH    SEAPORT 

When  one  hears  the  ships  trumpet- 
ing at  Southampton,  any  one  who 
knows  how  cows  bellow  that  have 
been  raided  in  war  would  understand 
when  I  say  they  bellowed  like  that, 
though  I  only  compare  them  to  cows 
on  account  of  the  numbers — the  noise 
they  make  is  infinitely  greater,  greater 
even  than  the  trumpeting  of  an  ele- 
phant ;  they  go  on  all  night,  coming  in 
and  going  out,  and  never  leave  of? 
their  noise  ;  the  ships  trumpet  as  they 
come  in  and  trumpet  as  they  go  out, 
and  you  hear  a  great  noise  all  the  time 
with  the  large  ships  and  the  small 
ships,  and  the  moaning  of  the  sea  and 
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the  noise  caused  by  the  screws  of  the 
ships  as  they  go  by. 

THE  X-RAY  AT  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL 

They  showed  us  a  thing  that  reveals 
an  invisible  disease.  They  brought  a 
boy  with  his  clothes  on,  and  we  could 
see  all  his  bones;  and  we  put  up  our 
hands  and  could   see  the   bones  of   our 


hands.  They  showed  us  a  picture  of  a 
man  who  had  been  shot  long  ago,  and 
the  bullet  remained  in  the  leg,  and  they 
made  the  leg  transparent  and  took  the 
bullet  out.  We  saw  also  photographs 
of  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  people 
who  had  got  needles  stuck  in  them, 
and  they  made  them  transparent  and 
took  the  needles  out ;  there  were  many 
of  these.     They  have   a  glass  through 
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which  the  power  of  the  electricity — 
that  is,  its  Hght — passes,  and  shows  you 
everything  that  is  in  your  body  ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  understand  it — one  can  only 
marvel  at  it. 

THE    GLASGOW    PRISON 

We  then  went  to  see  the  prison,  and 
were  taken  round  by  the  Governor 
himself.  The  prison  was  like  this  : 
they  make  a  large  stone  building  with 
iron  doors  immensely  strong,  which 
have  very  small  holes  in  them  through 
which  the  jailer  can  see  what  the  pris- 
oner is  like  as  he  sits  inside  ;  they  put 
in  each  cell  a  small  prison  table  and  a 
prison  bed,  which  is  not  a  nice  one. 
All  the  furniture  of  the  cells  is  common, 
and  suitable  for  prisoners — very  common 
prison  chairs,  very  common  prison  cloth- 
ing, very  common  prison  blankets,  very 
common  prison  spoons,  not  like  ordinary 
spoons;  they  take  a  cow's  horn  and 
make  a  very  thin  spoon  out  of  it,  and 
all  the  prisoners  eat  with  these,  as  they 
are  afraid  of  them  killing  themselves  if 
they  had  the  ordinary  metal  spoons. 
The  building  itself  is  very  fine  and  the 
cells  are  nice,  but  very  narrow ;  the 
bedsteads  are  narrow  and  hence  not 
nice;  the  prisoners'  clothing,  too,  is 
common,  and  their  windows  are  very 
bad  as  they  are  very  small,  but  they  let 
out  the  bad  air  and  let  in  the  good. 
The  jailers  look  after  them  very  well, 
and  give  them  books  to  read — every  one 
can  have  the  book  he  wants  ;  but  they 
do  not  let  them  receive  private  letters, 
or  tobacco,  or  intoxicants,  or  anything 
else  unsuitable  ;  they  have  rules  forbid- 
ding all  these  things. 

They  have  arranged  very  cleverly, 
too,  what  to  do  when  the  prisoners' 
friends  or  relations  come  to  see  them. 
Tliey  have  made  two  iron  gratings — on 
the  side  where  the  prisoner  comes  there 
is  a  grating,  and  where  his  visitor  is 
there  is  also  a  grating,  and  there  is  a 
space  of  about  ten  feet  between  the 
two,  so  that   they  cannot  stretch   their 


hands  across ;  and  a  guardian  of  the 
prisoner  stands  between  the  gratings 
listening  to  all  that  is  said,  so  that  noth- 
ing shall  make  the  prisoner  more 
unhappy  during  his  imprisonment,  and 
that  he  shall  not  obtain  a  letter  or  any- 
thing that  is  not  allowed  ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  they  have  to  converse 
through  iron  gratings. 

Both  the  prisons,  that  of  the  men 
and  that  of  the  women,  are  alike  ;  per- 
haps the  only  difiference  is  that  the 
women  are  given  looking-glasses,  as 
they  like  looking  at  themselves  in  the 
glass  every  moment ;  and  they  are 
guarded  by  other  women  and  not  by 
men.  I  thought  to  myself  that  when  a 
poor  man  or  woman  is  brought  into 
that  prison  he  would  be  glad  at  all  he 
gets  there,  because  at  home  he  would 
not  have  a  looking-glass  and  clothes  and 
good  food  ;  the  only  thing  that  he 
would  not  like  would  be  to  be  called  a 
prisoner.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
other  reason  to  make  people  unhappy  in 
prison,  but  of  those  things  that  I  saw  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  make 
a  man  unhappy,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  man  who  had  occupied  an  honor- 
able position — such  a  man  might  be 
unhappy.  But  the  kindness  of  the 
officials,  and  the  way  they  look  after 
the  prisoners,  is  very  good — not  for 
those  evil  ones  who  do  not  want  to  give 
up  evil  habits,  but  for  those  who  have 
done  wrong  and  do  not  like  having 
done  so,  and  repent. 

A    VISIT    TO    A    COAL-MINE 

They  first  explained  to  us  all  the 
machinery  above  ground  which  was  not 
understandable,  and  we  then  got  into 
the  room  in  which  they  go  down  to 
where  the  coal  is  dug.  We  all  arrived 
safely  at  the  bottom,  and  there  found  a 
great  many  people  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  both  young  and  old,  each  one 
with  a  lamp  on  his  cap  to  give  him  light 
as  he  worked.  They  gave  us  lamps 
also,  and  told  us  to  fasten  them  in  our 
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caps;  but  we  were  afraid  of  burning 
ourselves  and  so  kept  them  in  our 
hands,  all  of  us  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  pit ;  but  all  those  belonging  to  the 
pit,  including  the  small  boys,  fastened 
their  lamps  in  their  caps.  We  walked 
a  good  distance,  perhaps  about  three 
hundred  yards,  and  got  to  the  end  of 
the  part  where  they  were  digging  ;  but 
other  diggings  were  longer.  There 
were  rails  along  which  the  trucks  of 
coal  ran  to  take  the  coal  away  from  the 
place  where  it  was  dug,  and  to  carry  it 
to  the  surface.  They  told  us  to  dig  a 
little;  the  Katikiro  would  not  do  so,  as 
he  was  tired ;  but  I  dug  out  a  little, 
which  I  have  brought  to  Uganda  to 
show  the  Baganda  [natives  of  Uganda] 
what  it  is  like,  because  they  hear  of  it 
but  have  never  seen  it. 

A   GLIMPSE    OF    LORD    SALISBURY 

I  saw  the  Katikiro  of  England,  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ger- 
many. He  is  a  very  large  man  and 
extremely  tall,  taller  than  a  great  many 
tall  men.  He  is  very  old,  perhaps 
eighty-two  years  of  age  more  or  less. 
When  his  mother  looks  at  him  she  must 
be  very  pleased,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
very  great  honor,  and  very  wise ;  every 
one  praises  his  wisdom  and  his  kind- 
ness ;  and  to  him  has  been  given  all 
these  gifts — size,  height,  wisdom,  and 
kindness.  Well,  are  not  all  these 
things  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  world  ? 
And  therefore  I  say  that  when  his  par- 
ents look  at  him  they  must  be  very 
pleased  indeed. 

THE  AUDIENCE  WITH  THE  KING 

When  we  passed  through  the  door 
we  saw  the  "  Father  of  the  Nation  " 
sitting  upon  his  throne,  dressed  in 
magnificent  kingly  raiment.  He  bowed 
his  head  three  times,  and  we  did  the 
same  and  bowed  three  times  ;  and  he 
then  told  the  Katikiro  to  sit  down,  and 
he  sat  down  on  a  golden  chair,  while  I 
and  Captain  Hobart  stood  up. 


The  King  asked  the  Katikiro  :  "  Do 
you  like  this  country  very  much  ?  " 
And  he  replied :  "  It  is  a  very  fine 
country,  and  the  work  which  is  done 
in  this  country  of  yours  is  most  wonder- 
ful. I  am  amazed  at  the  houses  and 
streets  ;  and  the  people  like  locusts  in 
numbers  ;  and  the  railway  trains  which 
go  marvelously  fast — a  three  months' 
journey  on  foot  is  done  in  eight  hours." 

The  King  then  stood  up  very  straight 
— when  he  stands  up  you  would  think 
he  had  not  a  joint  in  his  body,  because 
he  straightens  himself  so  nicely — and 
we  said  good-by  to  one  another  with 
our  heads  ;  he  bowed  his  head,  and  we 
all  bowed  our  heads  and  went  out 
walking  backwards,  because  one  can- 
not turn  one's  back  on  the  King, 
though  when  one  passed  the  doorway 
one  can  turn  round  and  walk  forwards. 

Seven  people  in  all  were  there  when 
we  saw  King  Edward  VIL  He  had 
on  a  coat  trimmed  with  ornaments  of 
gold  only,  and  a  fine  long  sword,  glit- 
tering shoes  with  spurs,  short  trousers 
of  gold  only,  and  a  belt  of  gold  ;  he  had 
nothing  on  his  head ;  his  eyes  were 
large  and  very  fine.  When  he  is 
amongst  other  men  there  is  no  need  to 
ask  :  "  Which  is  the  prince  ?  "  He  can 
be  seen  at  once  to  be  of  royal  blood. 
He  has  a  magnificent  chest,  which  he 
throws  out  like  a  lion  ;  his  voice  rolls 
from  it  like  that  of  a  lion,  as  is  the 
custom  with  princes.  He  has  a  very 
fine  beard  which  is  nearly  white,  and 
which  adds  to  the  majesty  of  his  appear- 
ance ;  his  baldness  also  makes  him  look 
the  finer,  as  baldness  is  becoming  to 
large  men  and  is  therefore  very  becom- 
ing to  him. 

THE    CORONATION 

The  next  morning  was  the  great  day 
of  the  coronation,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
we  got  ready  to  go  to  the  church  which 
is  called  "Abbey."  Our  party  consisted 
of  Bishop  Tucker,  Apolo  Katikiro, 
Rev.   E.    Millar,    and    Ham    Mukasa ; 
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and  we  reached  the  cliurch  and  went 
in,  and  each  one  showed  his  letter  that 
they  might  see  the  number  of  his  seat. 
The  Bishop  left  us  at  once  and  went  to 
his  place,  but  Mr.  Millar  went  with  us 
and  gave  us  over  to  a  policeman  to 
show  us  to  our  places.  They  made  us 
go  up  a  staircase  in  the  scaffolding 
which  they  had  put  up,  with  seats  on 
it  so  that  people  could  see  everything; 
and  there  we  found  Captain  Hobart, 
who  took  us  to  our  places.  Apolo's 
number  was  197,  and  I  was  in  seat 
198;  and  we  sat  there  and  waited  for 
the  King  to  arrive. 

We  waited  two  whole  hours,  which 
brought  us  to  ten  o'clock  ;  and  mean- 
while all  those  who  were  invited  came 
and  sat  in  their  places.  A  large  crowd 
of  singers  came  in,  both  boys  and  men 
with  deep  voices,  and  went  up  into  the 
gallery  which  is  across  the  building,  and 
under  which  was  the  road  by  which  the 
King  was  to  pass.  There  was  also  a 
large  organ,  and  the  choir  brought  their 
instruments  which  are  played  with  a 
stick  held  in  the  hands,  like  those  of 
the  Swahili  coast  men.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  came  and  got  ready  the 
communion-table,  and  then  carried 
down  the  three  crowns  of  honor  and 
the  four  golden  scepters,  and  a  golden 
cross  on  a  staff,  and  about  four  other 
staves  of  gold,  and  went  with  them  to 
fetch  in  the  King. 

The  chiefs  of  counties  [peers]  then 
came  in  with  their  wives,  but  when  they 
got  into  the  center  the  ladies  went  to 
the  left  and  the  men  to  the  right.  After 
this  came  a  princess  in  great  state,  with 
her  ladies  of  distinction,  all  wearing 
dresses  with  long  trains  whicli  rustled  a 
great  deal  and  were  carried  by  others 
behind  who  held  them  up.  These 
trains  were  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
glistened  very  much.  Those  who  bore 
the  trains  were  magnificently  dressed 
also  ;  the  trains  were  carried — some  by 
two  people,  some  by  four,  and  those  of 
the  ladies  who  were  not  so  distinguished 
by  only  one  person. 


After  this  some  great  soldiers  arrived 
with  ermine  caps,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  many  other  distinguished 
people  came,  all  walking  very  slowly. 
The  choir  sang  very  nicely  some  most 
beautiful  hymns,  accompanied  by  the 
organ  and  violins  and  flutes  and  cymbals 
and  the  band,  all  playing  and  singing 
together ;  so  that  one  beat  time  with 
one's  head  and  foot  because  the  music 
was  so  lovely.  The  pages  then  came 
with  the  coronets  they  were  carrying, 
and  so  we  understood  that  the  King 
was  about  to  arrive. 

The  Queen  then  entered;  and  they 
brought  her  in  great  state — her  train 
was  carried  by  eight  pages,  four  on 
each  side ;  and  they  sang  a  hymn  to 
welcome  her,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands 
and  bent  down  their  heads  to  greet  her, 
as  is  the  way  to  greet  kings.  When 
she  reached  her  chair  she  sat  down, 
right  in  the  center,  the  King's  chair 
being  beside  her.  After  this  there 
entered  the  lords  of  great  honor,  who 
are  like  kings  [Kings  of  Arms  ?] .  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  Ireland,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Scotland,  and  the  Marshal  of 
London,  England,  [Earl  Marshal]  also 
came,  and  then  after  a  short  interval 
the  King  between  two  bishops  ;  one  on 
his  right,  that  of  Canterbury,  and  one 
on  his  left,  that  of  York,  and  the  King 
between  them ;  and  they  all  walked 
very  slowly  indeed ;  the  King's  train 
was  carried  by  eight  pages,  four  on 
each  side.  When  he  reached  the  cen- 
ter we  all  who  were  in  the  building 
cheered  very  much,  and  they  played  on 
all  the  instruments,  the  singers  sang, 
the  flutes  were  blown,  they  played  the 
violins,  and  beat  all  the  drums,  and 
clapped  the  cymbals,  and  the  people 
clapped  their  hands,  and  the  whole 
building  boiled  over  and  resounded  and 
vibrated  ;  and  he  who  had  but  one  eye 
would  have  liked  two,  and  he  who  had 
two  would  have  liked  four  that  he 
might  see  better  than  he  could  with 
two — though,  of  course,  it  is  not  possi- 
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ble  to  supply  any  part  of  the  body  that 
you  have  not  got. 

When  the  King  had  sat  on  his  chair 
he  first  prayed  to  God  to  give  him 
strength  in  this  great  ceremony  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  country.  After 
he  had  again  sat  down  the  work  of  the 
bishops  began,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  prayed  ;  after  he  had  prayed 
he  read  the  questions  asking  the  King 
if  he  would  rule  aright,  and  the  King 
replied  as  is  the  custom ;  and  they 
brought  a  book  for  him  to  swear  on 
as  all  kings  swear,  and  they  brought 
him  a  pen  to  sign  his  name,  and  he  did 
all  these  things.  He  then  left  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  been  sitting  and  went 
to  that  in  which  he  was  to  be  crowned 
and  anointed  with  oil.  This  throne 
had  a  magnificent  back  to  it,  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  like  doves.  After  they 
had  sung  a  hymn  he  sat  down  and  they 
anointed  him,  and  the  Archbishop 
prayed  a  short  prayer;  they  then  brought 
the  crown  on  a  silken  cushion,  and  the 
Archbishop  took  it  in  his  hands  and 
lifted  it  up,  and  asked  saying  :  "  This  is 
the  man  whom  we  wish  to  crown  as 
the  King  of  this  realm  :  if  any  man  has 
anything  to  say  against  it,  let  him 
speak;"  and  when  no  man  spoke  he 
put  the  crown  on  the  King's  head. 
When  he  did  this  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight,  for  each  one  of  the  peers  took 
his  coronet  in  his  hands  and  lifted  it  up  ; 
and  when  the  crown  rested  on  the  head 
of  the  King  they  all  put  on  their  coro- 
nets and  cheered  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
the  electric  lights  were  turned  up  all 
over  the  building  and  flashed  out ;  and 
the  organ  and  violins  and  flutes  and 
bugles  and  drums  all  sounded,  and  the 
singers  sang,  and  it  was  a  marvelous 
thing,  and  one's  hair  stood  on  end  on 
account  of  the  exceeding  great  glory ! 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

There  are  two  characteristics  of  the 
English  nation — these  are  kindness  and 
bravery  ;    and  when  I  see  any  one  who 
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has  not  these  I  consider  him  one  who 
would  be  disowned  in  England.  Kind- 
ness is  the  mother  and  bravery  is  the 
father  of  their  nation ;  and  between 
these  two  is  great  wisdom,  worthy  of 
being  sought  after.  If  all  nations  were 
like  the  English,  all  the  world  would 
be  at  peace. 

The  English  are  careful  in  all  they 
do,  and  have  no  favoritism  in  judging 
cases,  but  judge  all  men  alike.  Chiefs 
and  common  people,  kings  and  princes, 
rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  men  and 
women — all  are  judged  fairly  and  up- 
rightly, and  the  judges  take  care  to 
make  no  mistakes ;  and  therefore  all 
we  black  peoples  like  the  English. 

What  I  myself  think  is  this:  before 
the  end  of  the  world  a  great  many  peo- 
ple will  leave  the  country  of  their  birth 
and  go  to  the  lands  ruled  over  by  the 
English,  because  a  great  many  other 
European  nations  rule  very  badly  indeed, 
killing  people  for  nothing,  beating  them 
before  they  have  been  tried,  and  confis- 
cating their  goods  without  cause.  They 
say:  "  Killing  a  black  man  is  nothing." 
But  though  they  speak  thus,  their 
boasting  is  vain.  A  king  who  rules  over 
a  land  should  show  his  kindness  to  all 
men,  as  God  does  to  every  man  ;  but  a 
rule  that  does  not  follow  the  example 
set  by  God   endures  but  a  short  time. 

Look  at  God,  the  King  of  Kings. 
He  does  not  distinguish  between  those 
over  whom  he  rules,  but  gives  to  every 
kind  of  man  happiness  and  peace  and 
those  things  he  requires — wisdom  and 
the  understanding  of  difficult  matters. 
If  God  made  a  distinction  between 
races,  there  would  have  been  no  wise 
nation  on  the  earth  except  the  Jews, 
who  are  called  the  chosen  people ;  but 
God,  not  despising  any  man  and  being 
kind  to  all  nations,  enables  them  to 
obtain  wisdom  of  all  kinds,  and  above 
all  to  know  the  Words  of  Life — which 
some  call  foolishness,  and  trust  in  their 
own  wisdom  and  make  it  their  god, 
trusting  in  it  more  than  they  trust  in 
God  who  gave  it  to  them. 


Navigating  the  Air 


A  REVIEW  OF  RECENT  AERONAUTIC  PROGRESS 


BY  FRANK  H.  TAYLOR 


It  was  the  patronage  of  the  great 
Napoleon  who,  as  First  Consul,  sold 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  which 
gave  opportunity  to  the  brothers  Mont- 
golfier  to  make  experiments  in  aerial 
navigation.  These  were  witnessed  as 
early  as  1783  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
when  he  was  a  Commissioner  to  France 
from  the  newly  emancipated  Republic. 
It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  the  present  status  of  the  sci- 
ence of  aerial  navigation  should  have 
been  included  among  the  exhibits  of 
progress  made  during  the  past  century. 

It  is  regrettable,  in  reviewing  the 
results  of  what  promised  to  be  the  cul- 
mination of  the  century's  contribution 
to  the  science  of  aerial  navigation,  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  many 
brilliant  triumphs  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  stands  the  dismal 
failure  of  its  aeronautic  section.  The 
occasion  and  place  were  ideal,  the  prizes 
great ;  but  the  facilities  were  mean  and 
the  management  manifestly  incompe- 
tent. To  the  sum  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  nothing  was  added  at  St.  Louis 
which  will  help  the  experimenter  in  the 
art  of  aerial  travel.  A  great  opportunity 
has  been  wasted.  Much  was  expected 
from  the  assemblage  of  aeronauts  at  St. 
Louis,  but  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
business  did  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  their  task.  Had  the  direction  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  experienced  pro- 
fessionals, the  result  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  different.  That  small 
moiety    of    the    visiting    public    which 


filtered  through  the  turnstiles  of  the 
aeronautic  concourse  found  little  to 
inspire  confidence  or  arouse  anticipation. 
There  was  an  open  space  over  which 
they  wandered  at  will,  getting  in  the 
way  of  whatever  work  happened  to  be 
doing  at  that  time.  A  small  captive 
balloon,  a  large  double  shed  for  storing 
competitive  balloons,  and  an  apparatus 
for  making  gas  comprised  the  visible 
plant.  That  was  all.  No  inducements 
were  ofifered  to  aeronauts  to  undertake 
daily  flights,  and  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  collect  and  arrange 
instruments,  charts,  photographs,  and 
apparatus  illustrative  of  aeronautic 
history. 

Early  in  the  summer  Santos-Dumont 
returned  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  the 
mutilated  balloon  which  had  been 
expected  to  thrill  the  visitors  at  the 
Exposition.  After  this  incident  little 
was  attempted  until  October.  In  the 
latter  weeks  of  the  Exposition  several 
aspirants  appeared  for  the  prize  contest. 
The  amount  offered  was  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  conditions 
imposed  were  impossible.  In  all  about 
twelve  aeronauts  and  inventors  prepared 
to  try  for  fame  and  fortune. 

Upon  the  first  of  November  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  Exposition  witnessed  a 
really  beautiful  exhibition  of  dirigible 
ballooning.  Captain  T.  S.  Baldwin 
of  California,  the  man  who  first  made 
the  sensational  parachute-drop"  in 
America  and  England,  had  arrived  with 
a  small  motor  balloon  named  the  Arrow. 
The  entire  weight  of  this  craft  is  only 
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two  hundred  and  six  pounds.  The 
ovate  aerostat,  or  gas-bag,  of  silk  has  a 
capacity  of  eight  thousand  feet  and  a 
hfting  power  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  motor  develops  six  horse-power. 
The  propeller,  with  a  diameter  of  ten 
feet,  is  placed  in  front,  and  the  rudder 
— four  by  twelve  feet  in  surface — is  at 
the  rear. 


weakness  of  this  balloon  was  the  ina- 
bility of  the  aeronaut  to  reach  or  control 
the  motor,  as  the  next  day's  work 
demonstrated. 

Other  belated  contestants  at  St.  Louis 
were  the  Prosper-  Lambert y  a  French 
balloon,  Hippolyte  Francois,  aeronaut ; 
the  Montana  Butterfly y  Thomas  C. 
Benbow,    aeronaut ;    the    Man  Angela 


by    ^-2  .  -ti  .    Caul  I 


MR.  ROY  A.  KNABENSHUE,    WHO  PILOTED  THE  "ARROW" 


The  only  aeronaut  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  who  took  his  balloon  outside  the  aeronautic 
concourse  and  brought  it  back  to  the  starting-point. 


This  fragile  but  shapely  apparatus, 
under  the  cool  and  capable  guidance  of 
a  young  aeronautic  aspirant  of  very 
brief  experience,  Mr.  R.  A.  Knabenshue 
of  Toledo,  ascended  to  an  average  ele- 
vation of  two  thousand  feet,  and  was 
"  put  through  its  paces  "  in  a  series  of 
evolutions  over  and  near  the  Exposition, 
finally  diving  in  safety  to  an  appointed 
place  near  the  starting-point.     The  one 


Alva  C.  Reynolds,  aeronaut ;  and  the 
St.  Louis,  John  Berry,  aeronaut.  The 
St.  Louis  was  a  freak  balloon  of  disc- 
shape, having  propellers  both  above  and 
below. 

The  large  and  costly  Prosper -Lambert 
balloon  has  a  gas  capacity  of  sixty-five 
thousand  feet,  carries  a  motor  of  four  cyl- 
inders and  twenty-eight  horse-power,  and 
is  propelled  by  four  fans  acting  independ- 
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THE   "ARROW"   IN  ITS  FLIGHT 


ently,  and  obviating  the  need  of  a  rudder. 
Three  men  form  the  crew,  and  the 
possible  speed  of  the  ship  is  estimated  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  A  novelty  em- 
ployed in  this  balloon  is  an  inner  bag 
into  which  air  is  forced  as  the  outer 
envelope  loses  gas. 

When  inflated  and  adjusted  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dig  a  deep  trench  to 
release  the  great  machine  from  the  shed. 
The  truss  and  mechanism  together,  a 
very  complicated  affair,  were  damaged 
in  the  process.  Later  a  brief  captive 
ascension  was  made  by  M.  Francois  and 
Mr.  Henri  Schneider,  as  engineer.  No 
extended  voyages  were  made  by  this  or 
any  other  balloon  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  Exposition.  And  so  the  whole 
matter  has  been  left  in  an  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  can  hardly  be  called 
bright. 

The  experiments  proved,  however, 
that  we  have  not  advanced  materially  in 
aerial  navigation  since  the  old-fashioned 
experiments  of  the  Montgolficr  broth- 
ers at  Avignon  in  1783.  Aeronauts 
still  fasten  their  wicker  car  to  a  globule 
distended  by  a  buoyant  gas,  and  thereby 
rise  to  an  ecjuipoisc.  They  control  alti- 
tude by  means  of  ballast  and  the  sacri- 


fice of  gas,  or,  when  near  the  earth,  by 
a  drag-rope.  They  may  even  proceed 
in  a  desired  direction  by  remaining 
within  the  level  of  a  favoring  current  of 
air.  In  the  persistent  effort  for  the 
mastery  of  the  heavens  the  average  ex- 
perimenter devises  an  elongated  aerostat 
to  which  he  suspends  a  truss  equipped 
with  a  motor  actuating  propeller  fans. 
This  machine,  although  called  an  "air- 
ship," is  but  a  modified  balloon.  The 
ideal  "air-ship"  is  a  device  which  will 
arise  from  the  ground  by  its  own  power, 
gain  any  desired  elevation,  proceed  in 
any  direction  regardless  of  the  winds, 
and  reach  with  certainty  a  predetermined 
landing-place  with  safety  to  passengers 
and  apparatus. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  minds  of 
such  investigators  as  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 
and  Professor  Langley  run.  Theirs  is 
a  system  of  planes  projected  by  ma- 
chinery, and  they  attempt  to  emulate 
the  motionless  flight  of  the  eagle  and  the 
hawk.  Had  Professor  Langley's  costly 
device,  tested  upon  the  Potomac  River, 
proven  a  success,  it  would  have  been 
entitled  to  credit  as  the  first  *air-ship," 
and  to  have  had  a  place  in  history  quite 
as  notable  as  that  of  Fulton's  Clermont. 

There  is  at  present  no  other  field  of 
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Photograph   by   Ellis   Chandlee 

A  VIEW  FROM  AN  ELEVATION  OF  SIX  HUNDRED  FEET 


experiment  for  ingenious  humanity  so 
fascinating,  so  elusive  as  this  one  of 
practical  aerial  travel  in  real  "air-ships." 
Until  we  have  this  added  facility,  we 
must  turn  to  the  balloon  when  we  wish 
ta  float  away,  like  the  thistle-down, 
above  the  creeping  world,  whether  it 
be  either  for  the  purpose  of  science, 
pleasure,  or  war. 

We  no  longer  expect  to  float  so  far 
as  some  of  the  balloon  enthusiasts  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  who  speculated 
on  the  possibility  of  visiting  some  of  the 
near-by  planets.  The  following  para- 
graph, entitled  "  A'  Balloon  Adrift," 
appeared  among  the  Parisian  news  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  in  the  year  1 804 : 

"  Bilot,  member  of  the  National 
Institute,  intended,  last  Wednesday,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  to  ascend  from 
the  observatory  in  the  air,  and  to  make 
their  meteorological  and  physical  experi- 
ments. Government  lent  him,  upon 
this  occasion,  its  largest  balloon,  the 
same  that  had  been  in  Egypt.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  balloon  filled,  than  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  it  away, 
and  it  has  hitherto  not  been  heard  of  or 
found.  According  to  calculation,  if  it 
meets  with  no  accident,  it  may  arrive  at 
or  approach  some  of  the  planets  nearest 


to  our  globe;  and  as  all  our  best  math- 
ematical, astronomical,  physical,  and 
meteorological  instruments  were  em- 
barked, with  several  bottles  of  wines 
and  liquors,  should  it  arrive  anywhere  in 
universal  space  where  the  inhabitants 
have  not  reached  the  same  state  of  civ- 
ilization as  upon  our  planet,  it  may  pro- 
duce information,  which  chance  has  so 
often  produced  in  our  arts  and  sciences. 
It  is  well-known  that  to  chance  alone 
we  are  indebted  for  greatest  discoveries." 

Balloons  still  escape,  however,  and 
make  voyages  on  their  own  account. 
Last  summer,  a  despatch  from  Paris 
detailed  the  escape  of  a  Lebaudy  balloon 
from  Moisson,  and  of  its  recovery  at  a 
point  forty  miles  distant. 

From  among  the  memories  of  sky- 
ward flights  which  I  have  made  with 
several  veteran  aeronauts  I  select  a 
single  description,  which  reflects  some 
of  the  dehghts  of  such  an  experience. 
No  other  sensation  in  a  lifetime  of 
adventure  can  be  compared  in  any 
degree  with  that  swift  upward  flight, 
which  opens  to  the  delighted  vision  a 
grandeur  of  scene,  an  expanse  of  earth, 
such  as  no  clirnber  of  mountains  ever 
laid  eyes  upon.  As  the  aneroid  ba- 
rometer registers   successive  miles,  the 
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great  balloon,  expanded  to  its  limit, 
finds  its  equipoise  far  above  the  masses 
of  the  cumuli  and  but  little  lower  than 
the  snowy  breakers  of  the  cirro-stratus, 
whose  aerial  streams  pencil  the  blue 
dome  of  heaven  with  mists  that  mark 
their  sinuous  track  through  the  eternal 
silence. 

This  tense  silence  at  an  elevation 
of  only  four  miles  from  the  hum  and 
roar  of  a  hard-pressed  world  bears  down 
upon  our  senses  ;  the  netting  creaks  and 
strains  upon  the  varnished  cloth  above 
us  ;  our  watches  tick  like  trip-hammers. 
Thousands  of  feet  below  us,  films  of 
clouds  have  spread  abroad  and  veiled 
the  panorama  of  the  earth,  and  only 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  binds  us  to  the  globe 
from  which  we  have  just  departed. 
This  influence  soon  bears  us  downward 
and  within  an  enjoyable  view  of  the 
moving  picture.     There  is  work  to  be 


foot  by  foot,  and  lowered  carefully  to 
its  full  length.  It  is  the  simple  and 
effective  "governor"  of  the  balloon, 
by  the  use  of  which  a  descent  is  made 
safely,  or  with  which  we  may  travel  just 
above  the  tree-tops  and  villages,  over 
the  streams  and  hills,  as  we  intend  to 
do  throughout  the  night. 

The  mystery  and  majesty  of  the  night 
have  their  own  fascination  for  those 
who  are  then  abroad  in  the  heavens. 
At  first  the  buoyant  craft  drifts  high 
above  the  wilderness,  where  we  watch 
the  twinkling  lights  of  a  score  of  far- 
away hamlets  slowly  disappear  as  tired 
humanity  goes  to  sleep,  leaving  us  only 
the  stars,  the  moon,  the  glare  of  furnace 
fires,  or  the  aurora  of  electric-lights 
where  some  city  is,  to  keep  us  informed 
of  our  course. 

When  we  settle  down  just  above  the 
trees,  our  drag-rope  coquets  with 
branches,  fences  and  house-tops  the  bal- 


done.     The  heavy  drag  rope  is  uncoiled      ance  of  the  night,  leaving  in  our  wake 

countless  frantic  dogs — not 
to  mention  sundry  badly 
scared  inhabitants.  About 
three  o'clock,  after  the  moon 
has  settled  and  the  air  has 
become  chilled,  we  open  our 
hamper,  and  lunch.  Then 
we  serenade  a  passing  town, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the 
police.  But  after  a  time  there 
is  another  sound  abroad. 
Ever  so  faintly,  but  distinctly, 
above  the  rumble  of  the  rail- 
road trains,  comes  to  us  the 
pulsing  note  of  surf  pound- 
ing upon  a  sandy  shore.  It 
arouses  us.  Is  it  possible 
that  we  have  come  so  fast  ? 
The  aeronaut  is  calm  but 
reflective.  When  the  gray 
of  dawn  spreads  to  the  east- 
ward, it  finds  us  securely 
anchored  a  dozen  fathoms 
above  a  reliable  oak  tree, 
THE  OLD  METHOD  and  engaired  in  the  cheerful 

mnation  from  the  city  gas-mains,  at  Cleveland.  ^"^y  ^^  dictating  a  message 

July  5,  1875.  by   megaphone    to   the   per- 
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A  GROUP  OF  BALLOONS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  fiasco  at  St.  Louis  was  the  splendidly  managed  International 
Aeronautic  Congress  at  the  Paris  Exposition. in  1900.      More  than  twenty- 
five  balloons  took  part  in  the  different  competitive  exhibitions. 


turbed  operator  in  a  near-by  station 
— a  message  which  is  destined  pres- 
ently to  break  the  sleep  of  friends  far 
away.  Three  hours  later  the  whole 
country-side  is  lending  a  hand  in  the 
packing  up. 

The  real  joy  of  aerial  navigation  will 
never  be  found  in  mechanical  speeding 
over  predetermined  courses.  It  is  rather 
in  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  goal. 
The  pleasure  experienced  is  that  which 
expands  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  vast 
perspectives,  and  in  the  variety  of  the 
changing  scenes,  the  exhilaration,  the 
fun — and  there  is  a  wealth  of  it  extracted 
from  the  mutual  unexpectedness  of  the 
landings  and  the  astonishment  of  all 
witnesses  thereto. 

The  inevitable  question  asked  of  the 
rare  individual  who  confesses  to  have 
traveled  in  a  balloon  is  :  "Isn't  it  very 
dangerous  ?  "     The  reply  to  this  query 


is  that  undoubtedly  it  is  dangerous. 
Two  of  the  three  famous  aeronauts 
with  whom  the  writer  has  spent  many 
thrilling  hours  aloft  were  lost,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  Lake  Michigan.  The  bal- 
loonist who  loses  his  life  in  the  course 
of  his  work  is  generally  the  victim  of  a 
fear  of  disappointing  the  crowd  by  re- 
fusing to  go  when  his  judgment  warns 
him  to  postpone  the  voyage.  To  take 
chances  is  a  part  of  the  business.  The 
third  aeronaut  of  the  above-mentioned 
trio,  and  the  greatest  professional  Amer- 
ica has  everseen,  is  Mr.  Samuel  A.  King, 
still  living  in  Philadelphia  after  a  record 
of  more  than  five  hundred  voyages.  For 
the  occasional  amateur — with  a  good 
captain,  a  well  equipped  balloon,  and 
proper  weather — the  danger  cuts  less 
figure  than  that  attendant  upon  a  cup 
race  between  international  yachts  off 
Sandy  Hook. 
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Balloons  are  still  subject  to  the  same 
vicissitudes  as  of  old,  but  we  have 
learned  something  of  their  limitations. 
In  this  direction,  at  least,  there  has 
been  distinct  scientific  progress  both 
here  and  abroad.  It  has  been  quite 
accurately  determined  that  there  are 
planes  of  elevation  above  the  earth 
beyond  which  a  balloon  cannot  go ; 
heights  beyond  which  cold  and  rari- 
fied  air  would  destroy  human  life.  The 
greatest  recorded  elevation  ever  attained 
by  a  balloon  carrying  aeronauts  is  prob- 
ably that  of  M.  Glaisher,  at  Wolver- 
hampton, England,  in  1862,  when  at 
the  height  of  seven  miles  the  aeronaut 
and  his  companions  became  insensible 
for  a  brief  time,  and  nearly  perished. 

Aeronauts  have  had  important  assign- 
ments in  nearly  all  wars  of  the  past 
century.  During  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  John  Wise  proposed  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of  War  to  put  an  end   to  that 


most  troublesome  afifair  by  use  of  bal- 
loons, but  his  ofifer  was  not  seriously 
considered.  In  the  course  of  the  Civil 
War,  however,  the  balloon  was  much 
in  evidence.  A  comical  incident  of  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  an  attempt 
of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  rush  a 
fully  inflated  balloon  from  Washington 
to  the  scene  of  hostilities  by  towing  it 
behind  an  army  wagon.  Later  in  the 
war,  however,  Thaddeus  Lowe  and  his 
balloon  squad  were  a  part  of  the  head- 
quarters' outfit  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

In  the  course  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  Parisians  sent  out,  in  four 
months,  sixty-two  balloons  of  the  first 
class,  carrying  many  thousand  pounds 
of  mail  and  despatches,  messengers,  and 
invariably  carrier-pigeons  to  facilitate 
return  messages.  The  aeronauts  were 
generally  seamen  detailed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  start  was  always  made  in 


PREPARING    FOR    THE    ASCENT 

Balloons  in  process  of  inflation  in  front  of  the  Aerodrome  at  the  Vincennes 
annex  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 
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M.  SANTOS-DUMONT  MAKING  AN  ASCENT 
Before  the  International  Aeronautic  Congress  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  in  1900. 


the  night.  The  majority  of  the  voy- 
agers reached  friendly  territory.  One 
balloon  landed  in  Norway. 

The  balloon  is  now  in  use  as  a  means 
of  reconnaissance  in  the  existing  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  giving  with  its  instant 
telephone  service  a  great  advantage  to 
the  force  operating  it. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  French 
have  always  found  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities in  the  balloon  for  many  purposes. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  Frenchman, 
Camillo  Alessandri,  Superintendent  of 
the  Meteorological  and  Geodynamical 
Observatory  of  Paris,  is  prominent  in  a 
series  of  interesting  experiments  now  in 
course  at  Strasburg,  although  the  initia- 
tory movement  came  from  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  formed  for  such  work 
in  Italy.  In  this  work  small  balloons 
are  sent  up  monthly,  and  to  them  are 
affixed  registering  instruments  which  act 
automatically.      These    balloons    have 


double  envelopes,  the  outer  one  planned 
to  explode  at  an  elevation  of  twelve 
miles,  and  thus  permit  the  safe  return 
of  the  instruments  to  the  earth.  It 
has  already  been  determined  that  the 
temperature  above  twelve  miles  is  appa- 
rently without  change. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  uses  to 
which  the  balloon  has  been  applied  is 
seen  in  the  Alpine  voyage  made  in  Sep- 
tember last  by  Captain  Spelterini  in  his 
balloon  Stella.  His  trip  was  undertaken 
in  the  service  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway 
Company,  of  Switzerland,  the  purpose 
being  to  photograph  the  Jungfrau  for 
topographical  data.  The  Stella  crossed 
the  Bernese  Alps  and  the  work  was 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

It  is  as  a  spectacular  feature  of  cele- 
brations and  fairs  that  the  balloon  is 
best  known  in  America,  and  as  a  popu- 
lar attraction  it  has  had  few  rivals. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  idea,  it  does  not 
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BRINGING  A  BALLOON  INTO  POSITION 

For  an  ascent  by  Count  St.  Victor  at  the  International  Aeronautic 
Competition  at  Paris. 


require  much  courage  to  go  up  in  a 
balloon,  nor  is  there  a  sense  of  fear 
after  leaving  the  earth.  The  writer's 
observation  has  shown  that  seldom  does 
the  invitation  of  an  aeronaut  to  the 
chance  onlooker  to  **  come  along  "  meet 
with  refusal,  and  of  all  balloon  passen- 
gers women  display  the  most  nerve. 

In  France  aeronautics  have  long 
since  advanced  to  the  status  of  a  gen- 
tleman's sport.  As  a  vehicle  for  the 
pursuit  of  adventure  the  balloon  ofifers 
almost  undreamed-of  possibilities.  The 
example  of  the  important  Aero  Club  of 
Paris  seems  certain  to  be  followed  here, 


and  those  who  already  discuss  the  next 
toy  which  is  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  restless  element,  now  enamored  of 
the  automobile,  think  logically  of  the 
buoyant  spheres  which  travel  the  un- 
charted highways  of  the  skies.  The 
adoption  of  the  balloon,  either  with  or 
without  motors,  as  an  exclusive  sport  for 
amateurs  would  challenge  the  coolest 
nerves  and  the  best  judgment  of  which 
man  is  capable,  but  would  offer  a  sub- 
limity of  experience  not  to  be  found 
upon  either  land  or  sea.  It  would,  as 
well,  lead  a  long  way  In  the  direction  of 
the  controllable  air-ships  of  the  future. 


Present  Conditions  in  the  Theater 


By  JOHN  D.  BARRY 


The  past  year  and  a  half  is  hkely  to 
be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
American  drama.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  season,  after  several  years  of  almost 
unprecedented  prosperity,  the  theaters 
in  this  country  became  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  disaster.  Not  only  were 
the  failures  astonishingly  numerous ; 
but  plays  considered  successes,  and 
actors  already  established  as  favorites, 
drew  receipts  that,  compared  with  the 
returns  under  similar  conditions  in  re- 
cent years,  were  astonishingly  small. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  the 
season  several  plays  in  New  York  City, 
known  as  first-class  attractions,  were 
played  to  almost  empty  houses.  The 
managers  were  appalled.  On  all  sides 
were  heard  reports  of  the  "slump." 
Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
came  the  news  of  the  Chicago  fire. 
Thousands  of  playgoers  were  terror- 
stricken,  and  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
abandoned  theater-going.  They  have, 
so  to  speak,  largely  increased  the  theatri- 
cal managers'  losses. 

Out  of  those  bad  conditions  good  has 
already  come.  This  season  the  results 
of  the  Chicago  fire  are  so  obvious  that 
we  can  easily  estimate  them.  They 
include  a  rearranging,  with  a  view  to 
greater  safety,  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
theaters  throughout  the  country.  For 
a  few  years,  at  any  rate,  theater-going 
will  be  a  safer  pastime  with  us  than  it 
has  ever  been.  The  results  of  the 
public  indifference  to  playgoing,  sig- 
nally expressed  before  the  fire,  may  not 
be  so  clear,  but  they  are  likely  to  be 
none  the  less  real.  Already  the  mana- 
gers have  shown  a  disposition  not  to 
resist  the  situation,  but  to  face  it  and 


to  draw  from  it  lessons  in  policy.  The 
Frohmans  are  known  to  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
weariness  of  the  public  with  the  plays 
presented;  so  the  Frohmans  are  now 
seeking  better  plays,  and  what  the 
Frohmans  do  is  sure  to  be  imitated  by 
the  lesser  theater  manager.  I  predict 
that  the  present  season  is  destined  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  the 
popularity  of  the  so-called  "  musical 
comedies,"  and  a  growth  in  public 
esteem  of  the  more  serious  drama. 

In  a  recently  published  interview  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  always  endeavors  to  produce  the 
best  plays  he  can  find,  and  that  it  is  not 
his  fault  if  the  plays  offered  him  are  not 
better.  This  statement  naturally  places 
the  burden  on  the  playwright ;  but  the 
fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
Frohman  is  known  again  and  again  to 
have  rejected  plays  which,  on  their 
production  by  other  managers,  proved 
to  be  not  merely  good  plays  but  profit- 
able. Here,  too,  Mr.  Frohman  may 
allege  that  he  has  never  claimed  to  be 
more  than  human,  and  that  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  the  qualities  of  a  manuscript 
play  is  generally  recognized.  But  even 
more  suggestive  was  a  remark  in  the 
interview  to  the  effect  that  the  English 
dramatists  would  make  a  great  mistake 
if  they  thought  inferior  plays  were  likely 
to  find  acceptance  in  America.  Here 
Mr.  Frohman  suggested  much  more 
than  he  said.  For  years  he  has  been 
importing  English  successes  for  the 
American  stage ;  some  of  these  plays 
have  been  such  poor  stuff,  relating  to 
phases  of  life  of  no  significance  to  us, 
that  it  seemed  strange  our  public  should 
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tolerate  them ;  but  until  lately  they 
have  duplicated  with  our  audiences  the 
favor  enjoyed  at  home.  Mr.  Frohman's 
words  not  only  sound  a  warning,  but 
they  also  convey  a  hope  that  he  may 
turn  more  confidently  to  the  American 
dramatist.  In  recent  years  he  has 
shown  a  tendency,  in  a  comparatively 
slight  degree,  to  encourage  American 
playwrights,  and  he  has  been  well 
rewarded.  His  present  attitude,  how- 
ever, does  not  keep  him  from  taking  his 
annual  trip  to  Europe  in  search  of  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  and  French  stage. 
We  would  not,  of  course,  ask  that  these 
successes  be  excluded  from  this  country, 
any  more  than  we  would  insist  that 
works  of  pictorial  art  should  continue  to 
be  burdened  with  taxes.  Free  trade, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  every-day 
commerce,  is  the  life  of  art,  just  as  a 
narrow  provincial  spirit  is  its  death  ;  but 
free  trade  in  ^rt  does  not  mean  the  sup- 
pression of  home  commodities  for  the 
sake  of  the  foreign  market.  Thus  far 
the  playwrights  have  suffered  unreason- 
ably from  foreign  competition,  simply 
because  it  was  easier  and  safer  for  the 
American  manager  to  produce  plays 
already  tried  abroad.  It  looks  now  as 
if  American  playwrights  were  going  to 
find  their  chance. 

For  several  years  our  theater  has  fur- 
ther suffered,  as  all  theaters  have  suf- 
fered, from  the  restriction  of  wholesome 
competition  at  home.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Theatrical  Trust,  as  a  union 
of  a  few  powerful  managers,  formed 
a  half-dozen  years  ago,  has  been  popu- 
larly called,  put  theatrical  affairs  on  a 
stronger  business  basis,  but  gave  control 
of  most  of  the  theaters  to  interests  that 
were  chiefly  business  interests.  In  the 
way  of  artistic  endeavor  the  conse- 
quences could  not  have  failed  to  be 
unhappy.  During  the  past  year  and  a  half 
the  conditions  in  this  regard  have  im- 
proved. Several  managers,  not  directly 
associated  with  the  Trust,  have  had 
a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  For 
example,  nearly  all  the  enterprises  con- 


trolled by  the  Liebler  company  have 
made  conspicuous  successes.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Trust,  has  maintained 
the  great  prestige  won  by  years  of 
high  artistic  achievements.  Lately  with 
Leah  Kieschna,  by  C.  M.  S.  McLellan, 
she  has  had  one  of  the  most  notable 
triumphs  in  the  history  of  the  American 
stage.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  new  managers  have  been  ap- 
pearing, and  have  shown  not  merely  a 
desire  to  make  money,  but  to  produce 
plays  of  a  high  class  and  with  capable 
performers. 

In  one  other  respect  the  outlook  for 
the  American  playwright  is  growing 
brighter.  With  the  creation  of  new 
stars,  the  demand  for  "special  vehicles," 
as  theatrical  people  say,  persistently 
increases.  Several  of  these  actors  are 
character-actors,  who  appear  at  their 
best  in  the  reproduction  of  native  types. 
Consequently  they  must  be  exploited 
in  plays  dealing  with  American  life.  It 
seems  absurd  that  actors,  who  ought  to 
follow  the  dramatists,  should  exercise 
so  strong  an  influence  on  dramatic  art ; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  curious  paradoxes 
of  the  present-day  theater. 

**  Special  vehicles,"  as  soon  as  their 
immediate  purpose  is  attained,  are  likely 
to  reach  the  end  of  their  service.  In 
other  words,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  permanent,  or  even  as  very  hopeful, 
additions  to  the  drama;  but  -they  may 
at  least  accustom  our  managers  to  asso- 
ciation with  the  American  playwrights. 
To  the  aspiring  dramatist  much  depends 
on  "  breaking  into  "  the  theater.  The 
creative  talent  that  never  finds  a  hearing 
is  liable  to  expire  early,  or  to  wear  itself 
out  in  effectual  achievement.  Drama- 
tizations of  novels  usually  prove  to  be 
wretched  plays,  but  they  have  brought 
into  being  several  competent  American 
playwrights.  During  the  present  season 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  popular  suc- 
cesses in  New  York  is  a  play  dealing 
with  very  simple  phases  of  American 
life,   a  dramatization  of  A<frs.  M'^iggs  of 
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the  Cabbage  Patch.  Without  stopping 
to  criticize  the  individual  qualities  of 
the  play,  one  may  accept  its  vogue  as 
an  augury ;  its  success  emphasizes  to 
our  managers  that  the  theater-going 
public  can  be  interested  in  plain  types 
and  in  elementary  and  wholesome 
themes. 

There  is  something  to  be  learned,  too, 
from  other  recent  successes.  Of  course 
Miss  Maude  Adams,  no  matter  w^hat 
she  presents,  alvv^ays  prospers ;  but  as 
hers  is  largely  a  success  of  personality, 
sustained  of  course  by  a  charming  talent, 
we  have  not  much  to  learn  from  her 
experience  with  plays.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  decidedly  worth  noting  that 
Miss  Ada  Rehan,  after  a  long  career  of 
triumph  at  Daly's  Theater,  on  venturing 
to  appear  in  an  inadequate  play  made 
a  failure ;  and  last  year,  on  reappearing 
with  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  and  presenting 
plays  by  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan,  she 
again  became  an  important  factor  in  one 
of  the  most  triumphant  theatrical  tours 
of  the  winter,  and  this  season  is  success- 
fully going  on  with  revivals  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  old  comedies.  Miss 
Viola  Allen  astonished  every  one  last 
winter  by  announcing  that  she  was  to 
make  a  production  of  Twelfth  Night  ; 
the  astonishment  became  the  greater 
when  it  was  found  that  the  production 
had  a  steady  prosperity.  At  present  she 
is  filling  the  theaters  where  she  appears 
as  Hermione  and  Perdita  in  The  Win- 
ter^ sTale.  Meanwhile,  in  Shakespearean 
productions  of  an  Elizabethan  simplicity 
Mr.  Ben  Greet  has  been  extending  his 
missionary  work  as  far  as  California. 

As  for  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  estab- 
lished in  proper  regard  as  an  actor  of 
high  purpose  and  exceptional  gifts,  he 
has  gone  through  the  hard  times  ap- 
parently with  his  usual  indifference  to 
prevaiHng  conditions.  While  managers 
were  deploring  their  misfortunes  Mr. 
Mansfield  had  the  courage  to  produce 
one  of  the  dullest  tragedies  ever  seen  in 
our  theater,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  dealing 
with  medieval  Russian  life.  By  the 
10 


excellence  of  his  own  acting  and  the 
artistic  thoroughness  of  the  production 
Mr.  Mansfield,  nevertheless,  succeeded 
in  making  the  production  interesting, 
and  he  drew  enormous  audiences. 
What  could  be  more  surprising  ?  Of 
course  the  public  could  endure  almost 
any  play  in  which  Mr.  Mansfield  might 
appear,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  and  almost 
any  performance  he  might  give  ;  a  fact 
proved  by  their  encouragement  of  his 
Brutus  in  Julius  Ccesar.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, significant  that,  even  with  Mr. 
Mansfield,  our  audiences  should  express 
enthusiasm  over  such  serious  business  as 
that  old  Russian  tragedy. 

The  fact  is  plain,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
our  playgoers  are  tired  of  froth  and 
trash.  Whether  they  will  remain  so  is 
uncertain  ;  but  they  have  plainly  demon- 
strated the  capacity  to  resent,  and  to 
resent  effectually.  There  are  indica- 
tions, too,  that  the  public  is  tired  of 
scenery  when  scenery  is  given  greater 
importance  than  the  play  or  the  acting. 
When  Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin  presented 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  New 
York,  last  year,  the  production  was  so 
extravagantly  beautiful  that  people  fairly 
gasped  at  it,  and  the  text  took  second 
place  ;  but  after  the  wonder  subsided, 
the  audience  grew  so  small  that  the 
production  was  quickly  withdrawn. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson,  at  the  close  of  the  tour 
here — in  which  he  did  poor  business 
with  The  Light  That  Failed,  and  had  a 
small  triumph  as  Hamlet — made  a  few 
comments  to  an  interviewer  that  are 
worth  quoting:  "Scenery,  especially  in 
these  days  of  *  Shakespearean  produc- 
tions,' may  defeat  its  purpose  by  its  own 
excess.  The  true  purpose  of  scenery  is  to 
provide  an  illusive  background,  but  only 
a  background.  It  should  not  be  built 
up  and  forward,  and  generally  solidified 
and  elaborated,  until  it  strikes  the 
spectators  in  the  face  and  leaves  room 
for  little  else  on  the  stage.  Have  that 
background  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
the   fancy,   as   illusive  of  the  scene  and 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  as  the  skill 
of  the  scene-painter  can  make  it.  But  let 
it  and  him  stop  there.  Have  the  spec- 
tators feel  the  illusion  when  they  first 
see  each  background.  Equally  have 
them  forget  that  background  in  their 
interest  in  the  contents  and  advance- 
ment of  the  play  that  it  frames."  It 
would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  truth 
and  incisiveness  of  these  words.  They 
are  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  work 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Henry  Irving,  during 
his  long  career,  has  done  to  improve  the 
mounting  of  plays.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  vast  difiference  between  the 
exquisite  background  he  provided  for 
his  production  of  Charles  the  First  and 
the  over-elaborateness  which,  by  its 
excess,  detracts  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  audiences  that  it  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end. 

Among  the  few  of  our  noted  drama- 
tists who  manage  each  year  to  find 
themselves  represented  on  the  stage, 
Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  there  have 
been  unmistakable  signs  of  a  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  public  against  Mr.  Fitch, 
possibly  a  temporary  reaction  only.  Of 
the  four  new  plays  that  have  been  pre- 
sented three  have  failed.  Major  Andre, 
Glad  of  It,  and  The  Coronet  of  the 
Duchess.  On  the  other  hand  Her  Own 
fVayy  introducing  Miss  Maxine  Elliott 
as  a  star  in  her  own  right, as  distinguished 
from  a  co-star  with  Mr.  N.  C.  Good- 
win, made  one  of  the  most  brilliant  hits  of 
last  season,  and  has  gone  into  its  second 
year.  All  four  plays  had  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  the  author's  work, 
brightness  of  dialogue,  clever  satire,  and 
picturesqueness.  Major  Andre  may 
have  failed  because  it  presented  as  the 
hero  a  figure  who,  though  he  might 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  American 
audiences,  still  had  the  disadvantage  of 
representing  the  foe  at  a  critical  time  in 
American  history.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  consideration 
actually  carried  little  or  no  weight ; 
but   it   will,  nevertheless,   be  interesting 


to  observe  the  fate  of  the  play  when  it 
is  presented  in  England,  as  it  may  be, 
by  George  Alexander.  Glad  of  It  would 
probably  have  been  more  prosperous  in 
a  better  season,  for  it  had  popular  quali- 
ties ;  but  it  deserved  to  fail,  its  spirit  was 
so  offensive  and  its  merits  so  superficial. 
The  Coronet  of  the  Duchess,  a  gross  cari- 
cature of  fashionable  life  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  received  a  severe  rebuke 
that  reflected  most  creditably  on  our 
playgoers.  As  for  Her  Own  Way,  its 
success  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
theater.  It  told  an  old  story  in  a  trite 
manner,  its  humor  was  exaggerated,  and 
its  characters  were  weakly  drawn. 

Granny,  the  comedy  in  which  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Gilbert  made  the  crowning  suc- 
cess of  her  fine  life  of  service  to  the 
theater,  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously, 
for  it  was  merely  an  adaptation  by  Mr. 
Fitch  from  a  foreign  source,  and  made 
to  fit  a  personality  dear  to  the  public. 
That  this  author  has  a  curious  and 
fertile  gift  no  one  can  deny ;  but  he 
writes  too  much,  and  his  point  of  view 
is  often  contemptible.  He  has,  never- 
theless, paved  the  way  for  other  drama- 
tists dealing  with  American  life  ;  he  is 
one  of  the  few  American  dramatists  we 
have  ever  had  with  an  understanding  of 
thesociallife  of  our  larger  cities,  and  he 
possesses  a  rare  faculty  for  reproducing 
phases  of  that  life  with  fidelity,  and  for 
making  his  people  talk  not  like  puppets 
but  like  human  beings.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tone  of  most  of  his  plays  is 
low,  and  when  it  is  not  shallow  it  is 
often  insincere.  Still,  his  tendency  is 
away  from  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
playwrights  toward  the  work  of  the 
more  advanced  dramatists  of  Europe, 
like  Pinero,  Sudermann  and  Haupt- 
mann.  Not  that  I  wish  for  one  instant 
to  compare  him  with  these  writers, 
beside  whom  he  seems  like  a  puppet ; 
but  his  very  facility  is  amazing,  though 
it  consists  more  or  less  of  repetition. 
His  success,  however,  has  had  one  un- 
qualified advantage  :  it  has  given  him 
authority  and  influence  as  a  producer  of 
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plays,  in  which  difficult  art  he  has  a 
kind  of  genius.  It  is  largely  through 
his  choice  of  actors  and  through  his 
skill  as  a  stage-director  that  his  plays 
are  so  well  performed  and  so  adequately 
mounted.  Mr.  Fitch  is  a  great  power 
in  the  theater,  and  all  things  considered, 
his  practical  influence  is  good. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  revival  of  the 
old  stock-company  system.  This  was 
an  unexpected  and  a  good  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Theatrical  Trust. 
Local  managers,  not  associated  with 
this  organization  and  unable  to  secure 
profitable  weekly  attractions,  found 
themselves  driven  to  a  new  expedient. 
So  they  established  stock  companies, 
rented  old  plays,  usually  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  and  conducted  their  business  at 
popular  prices.  In  many  instances  suc- 
cess followed  at  once,  and  playgoers 
were  enabled  to  see  good  plays,  fairly 
acted,  at  rates  much  lower  than  those 
charged  by  the  costly  fashionable 
theaters.  The  effect  has,  without  doubt, 
been  educationally  wholesome.  With- 
in the  past  two  years  many  of  these 
stock  companies  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  new  institution  has  lately 
shown  signs  of  being  considerably  weaker 
than  it  was  at  first ;  but  it  is  likely  to 
endure  for  some  time  to  come.  To 
the  actors  it  does  both  good  and  harm  ; 
it  overworks  the  chief  actors,  and  by 
forcing  them  to  study  one  difficult  role 
while  they  are  playing  another  it  is  apt 
to  lead  them  into  careless  habits ;  but 
to  the  younger  actors  acquiring  their 
technique  it  gives  a  thorough  training. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  influence 
of  the  Continental  writers  on  our  thea- 
ter has  been  more  or  less  intermittently 
felt.  Until  lately,  however,  it  has  not 
shown  itself  to  be  a  definite  influence. 
Ibsen,  for  instance,  was  in  vogue  for  a 
season  or  two,  and  then  seemed  to  lose 
his  interest  for  American  playgoers, 
though  his  plays  continued  to  be  read 
here.  This  season,  however,  he  seems 
to  be  stronger  than  he  has  ever  been 


with  us,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  he  might 
secure  a  permanent  place  on  our  stage. 
Though  his  plays  all  deal  with  types 
and  phases  of  life  foreign  to  us,  they 
strike  down  far  below  the  surface  of 
life  to  universal  humanity.  The  most 
marked  indication  of  his  vogue  comes 
from  the  interest  taken  in  Ibsen  by 
several  of  our  distinguished  actors,  among 
others  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  one  of  the  first  of 
our  players  to  be  seen  in  impersonations 
of  his  characters.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  slow  as  our  actors  are  to 
become  exploiters  of  a  talent  so  literary, 
they  should  find  in  Ibsen  a  deep  attrac- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  he  offers  actors 
exceptional  opportunities  by  making 
every  character  he  introduces  vital  and 
dramatic.  Then,  too,  he  gives  them 
material  that  has  a  psychological  value, 
that  provides  them,  as  they  say,  "  with 
something  to  work  on,"  something  far 
more  substantial  than  the  flimsy  roles 
they  usually  play.  Finally,  Ibsen  writes 
dialogue  which,  from  the  humanity  in 
it  and  from  its  supreme  naturalness,  is 
easy  to  speak.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  nearly  all  actors  succeed  when  they 
appear  in  Ibsen's  plays,  even  actors  of 
mediocre  gifts. 

An  actress  has  lately  come  into  prom- 
inence on  our  stage,  bringing  great  hope 
to  those  who  take  the  theater  seriously. 
She  is  Miss  Nance  O'Neil ;  and  since 
her  many  successes  in  Boston  last  win- 
ter she  has  attempted  to  find  favor 
in  New  York,  and  has  been  rather 
coldly  received.  She  is  young,  and 
though  she  has  had  experience  as  an 
actress  for  ten  years  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  she  is  still  crude.  Her  talent  for 
playing  heavy  parts,  notably  those  that 
call  for  strong  emotional  expression,  is 
indisputable.  This  winter  she  has  had 
the  courage  to  produce  in  Boston  and 
New  York  a  poetic  drama  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Judith  of  Bethu- 
lia,  founded  on  the  apocryphal  story  of 
Judith  and  Holofernes.  The  drama  is 
far  superior  to  most  of  the  plays  seen 
on  our  stage,  but  its  merits  rest  more 
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on  its  nobility  of  sentiment  and  its 
beauty  of  diction  than  on  its  situations. 
The  great  point  is,  however,  that  in 
Miss  O'Neil  we  have  at  last  an  actress 
with  high  ambitions,  and  with  qualities 
that  find  their  best  expression  in  works 
of  the  highest  class. 

Among  the  saddest  exhibitions  the 
theater  is  now  giving  is  the  use  to 
which  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero — the  most 
brilliant  of  English  playwrights,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  English-speaking  theater — 
has  been  putting  his  gifts.  His  new 
play,  Letty,  belongs  to  the  problem  class, 
and  though  inferior  to  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  it  is  exceedingly  powerful. 
It  deals  with  odious  types  of  char- 
acter in  a  manner  absolutely  brazen. 
It  teaches  a  lesson,  it  is  true,  but  before 
the  lesson  is  reached  the  audience  is 
dragged  through  the  mire.  Even  more 
vulgar  is  the  author's  recent  farce-com- 
edy. The  Wife  Without  a  Smile ;  but  of 
that  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 
However  much  to  be  regretted,  Mr. 
Pinero  during  the  last  few  years  has  un- 
questionably smirched  his  great  fame. 

As  an  offset  to  the  English  Pinero 
we  have  a  dramatist  of  our  own,  the 
quality  of  whose  work  is  peculiarly 
American.  George  Ade  has  long  been 
known  as  an  original  humorist  and  as 
an  uncommonly  clever  librettist ;  and 
during  the  past  year  he  has  come  into 
prominence  with  two  delightful  com- 
edies of  character.  The  County  Chair- 
man and  The  College  Widow.  There  is 
nothing  morbid  or  exaggerated  or  deca- 
dent in  his  attitude  toward  life,  and 
everything  he  writes  is  clean.  He 
deserved  the  compliment  of  a  dinner 
which  was  recently  given  him  by  the 
American  Dramatists'  Club,  when  he 
was  hailed  as  the  hope  of  our  drama. 

Already,  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
season,  one  can  see  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  plays  offered  the  public. 
Among  the  astonishing  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  success  achieved  by  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  in  their 


joint  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  Hamlet. 
These  actors  have  been  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  arrange  for  putting  on 
together  other  Shakespearean  plays  next 
year.  Thus  far  Miss  Marlowe  has  eas- 
ily outshone  her  companion,  though 
Mr.  Sothern  has  won  high  praise  for 
his  Benedick.  Miss  Marlowe  has  such 
a  remarkable  fitness  for  the  poetic  drama 
that  it  seems  a  pity  she  should  not  be 
able  to  check  her  tendency  to  fall  into 
mannerisms  of  speech  and  action,  and 
that  she  should  be  utterly  unable  to 
advance  in  the  art  of  gesticulation,  in 
which  she  has  always  been  deficient. 
As  for  Mr.  Sothern,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  this  born  farce-actor  is  that 
he  is  working  hard  to  break  from  his 
limitations.  He  is  turning  a  deaf  ear, 
however,  to  the  warnings  of  the  critics 
that  his  Romeo  is  altogether  too  lugu- 
brious; and  he  persists  in  playing  Hamlet 
as  if  the  character  were  the  chief  figure 
in  a  melodrama.  A  serious  fault  in  these 
productions  is  the  absurd  over-elabora- 
tion of  the  stage-business. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  at 
present  a  notable  revival  of  interest  in 
dramatic  literature  and  in  the  theater — 
not  as  the  theater  is,  but  as  it  should  be. 
In  several  of  the  larger  cities  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  plays  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter, to  which  the  commercial  managers 
are  indifferent.  Most  of  the  people 
belonging  to  these  organizations  are 
bored  by  the  plays  now  given.  If  they 
can  make  their  strength  felt,  it  may  be 
that  they  will  convince  our  managers 
that  it  really  pays  to  put  on  clean, 
wholesome  plays.  If  this  effect  can  be 
achieved,  the  problem  will  solve  itself. 
Theatrical  managers  do  not  object  to 
good  plays  ;  in  fact,  they  are  amusingly 
indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
they  present ;  all  they  care  for  is  "  box- 
office"  success.  The  talk  of  educating 
the  managers  is  sufficiently  absurd  ; 
it  is  the  public  that  really  needs  to  be 
educated 


The  Cub  of  Croesus 


By  JOSEPH   BLETHEN 


Luther  H.  Weston  had  come  out  of 
the  West  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  with  millions  to  his  credit,  and 
a  dozen  stories  of  his  election  which 
were  or  were  not  a  credit  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator's  wavy  gray  hair  and 
grizzly  beard  bespoke  ample  snow-drifts 
in  winters  of  rugged  experience ;  his 
ruddy  cheeks  and  quick,  pleasant  speech 
reflected  the  softening  suns  of  many 
springs;  and  even  his  opponents  admitted 
that  success  sat  on  Senator  Weston's 
whole  career  like  a  sweep  of  golden-ripe 
wheat  on  a  stubborn  hillside.  Weston's 
success,  like  the  harvest,  had  come  from 
deep  plowing,  and  both  the  fields  and 
the  feelings  of  clods  had  been  harrowed. 

There  were  mines,  and  blossom- 
ing irrigation-ditches,  and  dusty  wheat 
ranches,  and  cattle  on  a  hundred  hills 
that  bore  the  possession  brand  of  Luther 
H.  Weston.  But  most  to  his  credit 
was  his  newest  and  most  difficult  under- 
taking ;  a  new  railroad  creeping  west- 
ward from  the  Mississippi  valley  out 
over  plain  and  desert  and  mountain  to 
that  checkered  land  of  desert  and  green 
valley  where  the  Weston  millions  had 
grown,  and  on  again  over  one  final 
effort  of  the  great  Mountain  Maker  to 
touch  the  misty  Pacific.  To  his  credit 
because  a  railroad  makes  a  new  empire 
when  it  breaks  its  right  of  way  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  most  difficult  because 
the  occasion  of  attack  from  the  man- 
agers of  transcontinental  lines  already 
completed.  These  men  fought  the 
advent  of  a  new  artery  from  the  Father 
of  Rivers  to  the  Father  of  Oceans 
because  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific  were 
bringing  an  echo  from  the  dusty,  age- 


dried  Orient — a  magic,  aromatic  echo 
that  fired  American  men  to  hunger  for 
the  trade  of  the  Yellow  Dragon.  If 
Weston  had  been  content  to  stay  in 
the  basin  that  lies  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  more  westerly  Cas- 
cades there  would  have  been  no  story 
about  the  manner  of  his  election  ;  but 
he  knew  that  a  strong  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate  could  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  deserts,  and  so  he  pro- 
cured a  seat  therein.  Had  he  been  con- 
tent to  build  a  railroad  to  haul  wheat, 
cattle,  and  ore  to  the  nearest  overland 
route  his  name  would  have  been  shouted 
with  praises  in  the  traffic-manager's 
sanctum.  But  he  believed  that  the 
wealth  of  the  desert  should  command 
its  own  transportation  ;  should  construct 
a  railroad  to  the  eastward  and  to  the 
westward  until  the  edges  of  the  world 
were  at  the  desert's  command.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  planned  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Western  Railway. 

The  session  of  Congress  was  within 
a  week  of  its  end  when  Senator  Weston 
gathered  his  captains  about  the  big  table 
in  his  working-room.  From  the  coast, 
from  the  mines,  from  the  desert,  from 
the  locomotive  works,  from  Wall  Street, 
these  young  men  had  come  at  his  bid- 
ding. Now  he  sat  with  them,  and  with 
frank  speech  and  direct  purpose  they 
planned,  till  at  a  chance  word  the  gray- 
bearded  chief  became  silent,  mused, 
stared  at  nothing,  the  vacant  eyes  tell- 
ing that  the  great  brain  had  gone  dream- 
ing. Yet  no  man  dared  interrupt,  and 
the  council  sat  in  wonder. 

The  importance  of  the  question  under 
discussion  made  the  Senator's  lapse  from 
fighting  trim  to  moody  silence  seem  the 
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more  remarkable.  The  railroad  had 
been  completed  from  the  Mississippi 
westward  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
Rockies,  and  on  it  trains  were  running. 
Short  sections  west  of  the  Rockies  were 
done.  The  lift  over  the  Rockies  and 
the  lift  over  the  Cascades  were  nearing 
completion.  Then  the  road  would  end 
literally  nowhere,  for  the  agents  had 
not  been  able  to  devise  to  the  Senator's 
satisfaction  a  plan  of  entrance  to  any 
Puget  Sound  city.  To  build  a  new 
town  on  that  coast  would  be  easy.  But 
the  Senator  preferred  a  terminus  in  a 
port  already  of  world-wide  note. 

"The  desert's  wheat  helped  make 
that  town  ;  the  desert's  railroad  deserves 
terminal  facilities  there.  The  town 
wants  us;  we  want  to  get  in."  That 
was  the  Senator's  answer,  and  there  lay 
the  problem. 

But  right  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion 
Bosets,  from  the  coast,  had  remarked  : 
"By  the  way,  Senator,  your  nephew 
out  there,  the  one  who  is  making  a 
record  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Pacific  Central,  is  about  to  be  married. 
I  wish  we  might  lift  him.  I  rubbed 
against  him  rather  hard  before  I  knew 
that  he  was  your  nephew.  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  he  knows  more  in  a 
minute  about  Straitsport  than  I  do  all 
day  long."  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  which  betrayed  defeat,  and  the  ^ 
council  smiled. 

"And  he  said  something  about  you, 
too,"  added  Bosets  to  the  Senator,  with 
a  natural  impulse  to  bring  others  into 
his  discomfiture. 

"  He  has  no  reason  either  to  favor  or 
condemn  me,"  said  Senator  Weston. 
"  However,  I  should  like  to  know  his 
opinion." 

"  It  was  something  like  this,"  con- 
tinued Bosets.  "  I  said  to  him  in  the 
course  of  our  argument  over  getting  our 
line  into  Straitsport :  *  You  ought  to 
have  a  little  family  pride  in  this  thing, 
Alton.  Senator  Weston  is  your  uncle. 
It  would  be  a  big  thing  if  he  got  his 
line  in   here.'     Then    he   said  :     '  If  I 


were  playing  poker  with  Senator  Wes- 
ton, which  would  be  the  stronger,  my 
family  pride  in  losing  to  him,  or  my  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  making  him  win  if  he 
could  do  so  as  the  cards  fell  ?  '  " 

"  Did  he  say  that,"  asked  Senator 
Weston,  with  a  curious  smile  about  his 
lips. 

"  He  said  it,  and,  if  you  will  believe 
me,  he  is  right  now  living  it.'* 

Then  the  grizzled  chief  had  fallen 
into  his  dream,  from  which  not  even 
Anthony,  who  had.  managed  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  for  election  to  the 
Senate,  dared  rouse  him.  The  moments 
dragged.  The  young  captains  thought 
the  Senator  meditating  a  plan  to  lift 
the  nephew,  and  waited. 

Gradually  the  watchers  noted  the  light 
return  to  the  Senator's  eyes,  the  breath 
come  quicker,  the  stern  lines  of  the 
mouth  give  way  to  the  usual  smile.  But 
when  he  spoke,  it  was  to  surprise  them. 

"  The  session  will  be  over  a  week 
from  today,"  said  he.  "  Shorthill,  you 
see  that  my  car  is  ready ;  we'll  start  for 
the  West  the  minute  that  gavel  falls. 
The  rest  of  you  scatter,  get  your  mat- 
ters in  shape,  and  meet  me  at  St.  Paul. 
We'll  go  over  our  line  as  far  as  we  can. 
Then  we  will  run  over  to  Straitsport 
and  resume  this  conference  there.  Good 
morning." 

"Bully,"  exclaimed  Bosets  after  the 
Senator  had  gone.  "  You  fellows  will 
appreciate  my  tasks  better  when  you've 
seen  the  conditions  for  yourselves.  But 
I  do  hope  he  will  bring  that  nephew  to 
our  forces." 

The  others,  astonished  at  the  Sena- 
tor's sudden  determination,  went  silently 
their  several  ways. 

Senator  Luther  H.  Weston  went  to 
his  own  desk,  and  fell  again  into  musing. 
That  nephew  !  Lockhart  Alton,  his 
only  sister's  only  son  ;  and  his  own  last 
heir — the  very  last  !  What  wonder 
the  thought  sent  his  mind  in  a  long 
rummage  through  past  days.  When 
Luther  H.  Weston  had  discovered  that 
certain  boys,  related  by  tics  of  blood  to 
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him,  were  growing  into  young  man- 
hood, he  had  taken  more  or  less  part 
in  their  education;  and  then  had  taken 
them,  one  at  a  time,  to  try  them  out 
and  establish  them  in  places  suitable  to 
their  capabilities.  Nephews,  husbands 
of  nieces,  sons  of  cousins — every  one  of 
his  kith  and  kin  whom  he  could  reach 
he  had  tried.  His  departed  wife  had 
left  him  two  daughters,  but  no  son. 
These  two  girls  married  where  their 
hearts  led  them,  and  the  millionaire 
had  tried  the  sons-in-law  in  the  business 
arena,  and  then  walled  each  one  within 
a  safe,  sufficient,  and  invulnerable  com- 
petency. Meantime  he  was  becoming 
an  old  man.  Each  succeeding  failure 
to  find  a  youth  worthy  to  take  a  place 
next  him  in  the  commercial  battle  left 
him  more  and  more  lonely. 

Suddenly,  when  he  least  expected  it, 
there  had  come  this  glimpse  of  Lock- 
hart  Alton.  The  last  heir;  the  only  one 
not  yet  tried  !  When  Lockhart's  father 
had  died,  away  out  there  in  Straitsport, 
Weston  had  promptly  put  his  sister's 
affairs  in  shape  to  afiford  her  ease  and 
security,  and  to  give  Lockhart  any  sort 
or  degree  of  education  he  might  choose. 
But  beyond  that  the  boy  was  told  to 
expect  nothing.  He  had  seemed  a  well- 
built,  calm-minded  dreamer.  Luther  H. 
Weston,  a  desert  Croesus,  set  him  down 
as  likely  to  become  an  artist,  and  dis- 
missed him  from  his  mind.  That  was 
ten  years  gone.  Since  then  had  come 
more  millions  and  the  senatorship.  Since 
then  had  come  failure  after  failure  to 
make  a  business  associate  out  of  an  heir. 
Was  this  new  hint  to  be  trusted? 
Was  there  a  full-rigged  man-cub  in  the 
Weston  family  after  all  ?  Was  the  fact 
that  the  boy  had  lived  his  days  in 
Straitsport,  the  present  point  of  attack 
of  the  Weston  forces,  a  mere  coincidence 
or  a  plan  of  Providence  ? 

Lockhart  Alton  had  dreamed,  but 
not  of  art.  His  calm  demeanor  had 
abided,  but  the  mind  proved  capable  of 
rarest  activity.  He  finished  college  in 
higher  credit  on  the  athletic  field  than 


in  the  class-room,  and  his  distinction  as 
a  class  politician  exceeded  his  standing 
with  the  faculty.  Once  out  of  college 
he  was  put  at  a  desk  by  a  banker  in 
Straitsport  who  liked  him.  There, 
while  occupied  with  routine  tasks, 
Lockhart  Alton  associated  in  his  club 
with  big  men,  saw  big  things  started  in 
the  little  town,  and  big  results  accom- 
plished as  the  wonder  grew,  got  the 
fever  of  the  West — the  fever  to  do — and 
began  reading  law  and  attending  even- 
ing lectures  at  the  law  school.  Once 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  sought  a  desk 
in  the  legal  department  of  the  Pacific 
Central,  one  of  the  two  transconti- 
nental lines  with  terminals  in  Straitsport. 

''But  you  are  Weston's  nephew," 
said  the  head.  ''  We  can't  have  you 
in  here.  You  couldn't  help  betraying 
our  plans  to  your  uncle." 

*'  He  dismissed  me  at  the  end  of  my 
college  course,"  replied  Lockhart.  "I 
haven't  him  very  heavily  on  my  mind. 
Besides,  I  don't  want  your  plans.  I 
want  experience  and  a  salary." 

"  But  Weston  is  building  a  railroad  to 
the  coast,"  continued  the  head.  "  He 
wants  a  terminus  in  this  town.  Why 
don't  you  apply  to  him  ?  " 

"Because  I'm  a  beginner,"  replied 
Lockhart.  Then  he  asked  quickly : 
*'  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  Pacific 
Central?" 

A  pretty  stiff  question,  young  man." 

"  And  I'll  answer  it ;  you  do  not  own 
any.  Your  position  here  is  held  by  the 
value  of  your  experience  and  skill.  My 
uncle  is  as  likely  to  seek  you  as  any 
other  skilled  man  for  his  road.  If  he 
seeks  you  with  a  worthy  offer,  it  is  your 
privilege  to  go  to  him.  If  he  ever  seeks 
me,  I'm  lucky.  Until  he  or  some  other 
general  does,  I  want  work.  And  the 
best  way  I  can  make  him  seek  me  is  to 
help  your  railroad  fight  his.  That's  good 
poker,  and  good  business.  Now  do  you 
want  me  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  head. 

Senator  Weston  had  been  two  years 
at   Washington    when    this    happened. 
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He  was  told  of  Lockhart's  appointment 
on  one  of  the  lines  that  the  Weston 
forces  were  planning  to  rival.  '*  So  my 
artist  has  turned  out  to  be  a  clerk," 
said  he  jestingly,  and  forgot  all  about  it. 
Two  more  years  passed — years  of  un- 
successful effort  to  get  terminal  ground 
in  Straitsport,  years  in  which  Straits- 
port  had  bounded  ahead  in  its  own  rush 
toward  civic  consequence — when  the 
chance  word  of  Boscts  at  the  present 
conference  had  revived  the  old  wish  for 
a  worthy  heir. 

Sq  this  shaggy  Croesus  from  the  west- 
ern wonderland  sat  at  his  desk  and 
mused.  The  snow  of  life's  early  winter 
at  his  temples,  the  russet  of  life's  sum- 
mer suns  on  his  cheeks,  the  skill  of  a 
general  in  his  head,  wealth  of  princes  in 
his  power,  but  an  unanswered  longing 
in  his  heart.  Mused  in  deep  silence, 
while  unfinished  tasks  set  men  frantic- 
ally pacing  outside  his  closed  door. 
Finally  he  took  a  pen  and  in  his  own 
hand  wrote  slowly  to  his  only  sister : 

Dear  Rose  : 

They  tell  me  the  boy  is  grown  up,  is  a  prac- 
tising lawyer,  and  is  about  to  be  married. 
Maybe,  if  I  hadn't  been  so  busy  with  politics 
and  railroads  I'd  be  better  acquainted  with  him 
now.  As  it  is,  I  must  meet  him  man  to  man 
almost  as  a  stranger.  But  meet  him  I  must, 
and  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  for  he  is 
the  last  one,  Rose.     The  last. 

You  know  that  I  have  tried  each  one.  You 
know  I've  been  blamed,  misjudged,  misunder- 
stood. But  that  has  been  my  misfortune.  It 
is  natural  that  I  should  have  sought  a  boy  of 
my  own  blood.  It  has  been  my  right  to  judge; 
my  disappointment  that  none  have  proven 
worthy.  Now  comes  my  last  chance.  I  must 
try  your  boy,  and  he  must  submit  to  trial.  I'll 
be  with  you  two  weeks  from  today. 

And  if  he  be  the  ONE  ?  Well,  my  only  sis- 
ter, you've  been  a  good  woman  and  you  know 
your  Bible.  You  know  the  story  of  the  pounds 
and  the  man  who  was  given  dominion  over 
cities.  I  have  always  thought  the  man  in  that 
assembly  who  was  the  happiest  was  the  man 
who  discovered  the  ability  in  another,  not  the 
man  who  possessed  it.  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
such  responsibility  is  blessed  or  a  burden.  But 
if  Lockliart  be  the  one,  you  might  make  a  little 
prayer  that  responsibility  be  made  i)lessed,  for 
he  surely  stands  to  inherit  it. 


II 


Nadeane  Knight  sat  by  her  windows, 
her  chin  on  her  interlocked  fingers, 
staring  into  that  fairyland  of  girlhood 
which  opens  at  the  coming  of  the  first 
wedding-gift.  Was  the  wedding  really 
as  close  as  that  ?  Even  the  daintily 
clad,  soft-voiced  maid  who  had  brought 
the  package  to  Nadeane's  chamber  had 
smiled  and  tiptoed  away,  understanding 
it  to  be  a  moment  for  Nadeane  alone. 
And  now  the  pulsing,  moving  sense  of 
it  all  swept  Nadeane  away  into  the 
dream  that  is  peculiarly  a  girl's  own. 

Based  upon  a  sweet  sense  of  security, 
Nadeane's  dream  reared  itself  in  well 
ordered  peace.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  noted  historian,  a  man  honored  in 
his  profession,  and  the  occupant  of  a 
chair  in  the  university  of  a  western 
State.  Nadeane  and  her  brother  Clif- 
ton had  been  given  an  education  such 
as  only  the  household  of  a  man  of  books 
can  appreciate.  Clifton  Knight,  manly 
and  capable,  had  gone  forth  to  make  his 
own  fortune  as  an  electrical  engineer  in 
the  northern  mines.  Nadeane,  under 
her  mother's  guidance,  had  learned  the 
art  of  home-making,  desiring  to  be  a 
capable  young  woman  rather  than  a 
merely  learned  one.  Then  Lockhart 
Alton  had  found  her.  Born  of  eastern 
parents,  trained  in  western  schools, 
rounded  in  a  western  college,  and  now 
plunging  into  the  work  of  building  new 
values  in  the  field  of  opportunity,  he 
found  her  a  girl  equally  capable  and 
equally  eager  to  create  in  new  places 
the  atmosphere  of  that  home  life  which 
the  older  sections  had  proven  to  be  the 
best.  Lockhart  Alton  found  a  value  in 
Nadeane  that  was  more  than  senti- 
mental ;  yet  the  practical  in  their  com- 
panionship bore  upon  itself  the  blossom 
of  true  and  natural  romance.  T  ogether 
they  laughed  over  the  rough  places  in 
the  new  cities.  Together  they  planned 
for  the  future,  until,  when  both  were 
unconsciously  ready  to  appreciate  it 
most,  the  fellowship  that  had  long  been 
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frankly  enjoyed  flamed  into  love  and 
swept  them  into  the  sweet  understand- 
ing of  an  engagement.  Nadeane's  pride 
that  she  could  make  a  home  for  her 
lover  was  equaled  by  Lockhart's  pride 
that  he,  handicapped  with  a  millionaire 
uncle,  was  self-supporting.  The  house 
that  he  had  built  for  Nadeane  was 
modest ;  the  furnishing  of  it  under  her 
direction  was  a  revelation  to  him  of 
woman's  tact,  patience,  and  capabilities. 

Nadeane  had  found  her  mother's 
house  a  cautious  school  of  finance. 
Therein  money  was  appreciated,  but 
not  feared.  Not  quite  enough  for  free- 
dom could  always  be  made  to  be  plenty, 
when  taste  and  discretion  were  brought 
into  consultation.  Thus  the  prospect 
of  beginning  modestly  as  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart  Alton  appealed  to  Nadeane  with 
infinite  satisfaction  ;  the  specter  of  the 
rich  man  on  the  desert  bothered  her  as 
little  as  it  did  her  lover.  People  in  this 
new  western  city  were  judged  by  what 
they  did,  not  by  who  they  were. 

And  so  this  girl  mused  as  the  grizzled 
veteran  had  mused ;  she  because  her 
heart  was  full,  he  because  a  long-denied 
hope  left  his  empty.  She  roused  only 
when  she  realized  that  her  mother  had 
entered  the  room. 

"  More  invitations  for  you,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Knight,  displaying  the  morn- 
ing post.  *'  One  would  think  you  were 
the  mayor's  daughter  or  the  sister  of 
the  sheriff.  Really,  I  did  not  think  the 
daughter  of  a  humble  professor  in  a 
State  university  stood  so  high." 

"  The  town  is  improving,"  said 
Nadeane,  welcoming  the  change  of 
subject.  "  A  busy,  unformed  place, 
mother.  But  it  is  our  own.  Lockhart 
will  help  make  it  a  great  city,  and  I 
will  help  make  it  homelike." 

Then  Mrs.  Alton  came  to  call,  and 
to  read,  in  the  sanctity  of  the  prospec- 
tive relationship,  the  letter  from  Senator 
Weston. 

"  Coming  West  to  attend  my  wed- 
ding," exclaimed  Nadeane  in  delight. 
*'  Oh,  I  am  so  pleased.     Of  course  that 


calm  Lockhart  will  consider  it  merely  a 
due  recognition.  But  as  for  us,  mother, 
I  think  we  need  no  longer  feel  aggrieved 
at  the  superior  social  standing  of  the 
sheriff's  family." 

That  evening,  when  Lockhart  called, 
Nadeane  was  still  gay.  *'  Sir,  you  have 
won  me  under  false  pretenses,"  said 
she.  *'  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
my  life  would  be  quiet.  Our  little 
house  was  to  be  simple  and  complete. 
Our  friends  were  to  be  few  and  care- 
fully chosen.  Suddenly  the  depth  of 
your  deception  is  betrayed.  The  uncle, 
the  great  man  whose  existence  you  so 
proudly  claimed  meant  nothing  to  you, 
pounces  down  upon  us,  and  I  am  bathed 
in  the  lime-light  of  publicity.  The  social 
column  v/ill  claim  me  ;  the  newspaper 
artist  will  dog  my  steps." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  Lock- 
hart quietly.  *'  The  Senator  is  coming 
West  on  some  business  in  connection 
with  the  railroad.  He  finds  it  con- 
venient, I  fancy,  to  do  this  for  mother's 
sake." 

Nadeane  became  grave.  "  Believe 
me,  my  dear,  there  is  a  deeper  reason. 
You  have  made  a  splendid  beginning  in 
your  profession.  He  has  very  naturally 
heard  of  it,  and  he  is  coming  to  see  for 
himself." 

But  Lockhart  only  shook  his  head. 
The  silence  of  years  was  too  firmly 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  thought 
of  Luther  H.  Weston  to  be  broken  by 
this  first  advance. 

Unpretentiously,  and  with  no  herald- 
ing of  his  arrival  beyond  the  one  letter 
he  had  written,  Senator  Weston  stepped 
from  his  car  when  it  stopped  under 
Straitsport's  make-believe  train-sheds, 
and  went  to  his  sister's  house.  When 
Lockhart  came  home  to  dinner  he 
found  his  guest,  and  later  when  he  went 
to  call  on  Nadeane  Senator  Weston 
and  Mrs.  Alton  accompanied  him.  The 
call  was  formal.  Senator  Weston  desir- 
ing to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Knights. 
When  he  rose  to  go  he  turned  from  his 
calm  nothings  to  a  very  personal  request. 
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"My  dear,"  said  he  to  Nadeane,  "I 
realize  that  you  two  will  be  very  busy 
from  this  moment  to  your  wedding. 
But  though  late,  I  have  a  demand  to 
make  which  I  hope  you  will  humor. 
We've  a  bit  of  getting  acquainted  to  do, 
and  we  can't  do  it  with  a  lot  of  people 
looking  on.  It  would  please  me  very 
much  if  you  would  get  up  a  little  dinner 
for  three.  No  hangers-on  from  either 
side  of  the  house;  just  you  and  Lock- 
hart  and  the  old  miser.  Send  all  your 
folks  over  to  Mrs.  Alton  and  let  me  see 
just  what  sort  of  a  housekeeper  you  are. 
Will  you?" 

Nadeane  consented  gravely,  but  her 
eyes  shot  an  **  I  told  you  so"  to  her 
betrothed.  She  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Senator  Weston's  sons-in-law. 
Who  on  the  west  coast  did  not  ?  She 
saw  quicker  and  more  clearly  than  did 
Lockhart  that  her  dream  of  a  quiet  life 
had  gone  glimmering.  She  saw  Lock- 
hart's  resernblance  to  this  uncle,  she 
noted  the  familiar  mannerisms,  she 
caught  the  tricks  of  speech.  She  saw 
the  destiny  of  this  relationship  and  was 
deeply  moved. 

When,  on  the  appointed  evening, 
Lockhart  walked  with  Senator  Weston 
to  Professor  Knight's  modest  dwelling, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Nadeane  her- 
self. She  wore  one  of  her  simplest 
home  dresses  with  that  pretty  neck 
showing,  as  Lockhart  loved  to  see  it, 
through  a  square  framing  of  plain, 
dainty  lace.  For  an  instant  it  seemed 
to  Lockhart  that  they  must  have  been 
married,  and  that  indeed  a  long  time,  so 
quietly  did  the  serene  little  hostess 
receive  his  kiss  and  make  the  pros- 
pective kinsman  welcome.  The  little 
house,  so  clean  and  genuine  and  restful, 
was  as  much  Nadcane's  as  it  was  Mrs. 
Knight's,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
all  her  own.  Senator  Weston  walked 
complacently  about,  his  hands  in  his 
trousers'  pockets,  thinking,  thinking. 
This  little  domestic  comedy  was  pleas- 
ing him ;  these  children  were  real. 
Lockhart  was  an  awkward,  brainy,  busy 


boy ;  Nadeane  had  sweetness  enough 
for  herself  and  for  him.  Things  had 
begun  well ;  if  only  they  would  con- 
tinue so ! 

The  two  men  had  arrived  on  the 
minute,  and  after  the  briefest  greeting 
Mrs.  Knight's  maid-of-all-work  opened 
an  inner  door  and  stood  waiting.  Noth- 
ing short  of  taking  Nadeane's  hand  and 
being  led  to  the  table  would  satisfy  the 
graybeard  ;  and  when  he  took  his  place 
he  gave  the  waiting  maid  a  full  look  and 
a  smiling  "  good  evening." 

A  cup  of  savory  soup  and  a  crisp 
cracker  went  to  the  right  spot  with  this 
man  who,  with  all  his  wealth,  his  power, 
and  his  fame,  had  no  cozy  home.  A 
small  roast  of  beef,  tastefully  banked 
with  browned  potatoes,  gave  him  a 
chance  to  see  how  well  Lockhart  could 
carve.  Before  the  two  men  a  plate 
of  hot  biscuit  melted,  and  Nadeane 
smiled  because  they  were  of  her  own 
making.  A  simple  fruit-salad  followed. 
The  dessert  was  a  jelly  with  whipped 
cream.  As  it  was  set  by  Nadeane's 
place  for  her  to  serve,  the  graybeard 
demanded  of  her : 

**  Now  confess  !  How  much  of  this 
did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  made  the  biscuit,  the  salad,  this 
jelly,  and  the  coffee,"  said  Nadeane. 

'^  Who  planned  it  ?  Who  said, 
Let's  have  a  soup  and  a  roast,  and 
this  and  that  and  cofifee,  and  that's 
enough.'  Who  did  the  thinking?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Nadeane,  laughing  at 
his  earnestness. 

''Keno!  You're  elected!  Lock- 
hart, you  must  hustle  to  make  half  as 
good  an  impression  on  the  old  man." 

Nadeane  was  much  gratified.  **  I  was 
afraid,"  she  confessed,  **  that  you  would 
be  disappointed  in  me  for  not  personally 
accomplishing  each  detail." 

"The  woman  who  buries  herself  in 
detail  will^lose  the  main  story,  just  as 
the  man  who  frets  over  the  detail  of 
business  has  his  attention  distracted 
from  the  main  chance.  The  most  suc- 
cessful   business    man    is    he   who   can 
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discover,  train,  and  employ  the  tal- 
ent of  others,  and  have  in  each  separate 
department  of  his  business  a  better 
master  than  himself.  To  possess  this 
sort  of  assistance  he  must  search  and 
search.  I  need  not  tell  you  two  young 
people  that  I  am  here  to  see  what  you 
are  good  for.  Lockhart  isn't  looking 
to  me  for  a  soft  snap,  yet  he  realizes 
that  even  I  might  put  an  opportunity 
in  his  way.  I  am  looking  at  him  to  see 
if  he  can  fill  a  need  in  my  affairs,  yet  if 
he  cannot  I  do  not  want  him.  The 
more  millions  a  man  gets,  the  more 
brains  he  needs  about  him  to  help  man- 
age those  same  millions.  He  even  gets 
so  selfish  he  pounces  down  on  a  young 
couple,  and  plans  to  capture  them 
whether  they  will  or  no." 

**That  is  our  good  luck,"  replied 
Lockhart  quietly,  "  provided  we  fill  the 
bill.  If  we  do  not  fill  the  bill,  the 
thought  of  occupying  a  place  merely 
through  another's  favor  would  be  dis- 
tasteful. I  know  of  but  one  thing  more 
unfair — to  use  my  brain  for  another 
without  a  fair  share  of  the  output." 

Senator  Weston  remembered  the 
poker  story,  and  smiled  frankly  at  his 
nephew's  wisdom.  The  dinner  chat 
then  swerved  off  to  the  little  house  they 
were  to  occupy,  and  Nadeane  promised 
to  show  the  Senator  over  it  in  the 
morning. 

Senator  Weston  preempted  Professor 
Knight's  chair  in  the  library  for  an 
after-dinner  smoke.  Lockhart  made 
good  his  welcome  by  stretching  full- 
length  on  a  cosy-corner,  and  Nadeane 
sank  into  her  mother's  chair,  partly 
from  a  sense  that  she  was  hostess,  partly 
because  she  could  study  the  old  vi^ar- 
rior,  whose  expressive  face  attracted  her 
strongly.  As  the  older  man  smoked 
his  remarks  became  more  and  more 
terse,  his  manner  more  and  more  pre- 
occupied. Nadeane  felt  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand.  This  man  had  been 
weighing  Lockhart,  had  been  weighing 
her.  His  right  to  their  future  was 
something ;     his    obligation     to     them 


something;  but  more  than  that  was 
the  right  of  each  of  the  three  to  their 
own.  Nadeane's  intuition  said  that 
now  and  in  this  room  there  was  to 
come  an  understanding.  The  thought 
that  a  man  who  had  millions  in  his 
power  was  to  treat  with  them  as  equals, 
and  capable  equals  at  that,  gradually 
sent  her  thoughts  to  a  quicker  pace. 

"Now,  my  dear,  I've  been  frank 
enough  to  tell  you  that  I'm  pleased 
with  you,"  said  the  old  man.  "In  one 
sense  only  have  I  a  right  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  you ;  Lockhart  is  my  only 
remaining  heir,  and  you  are  to  make 
his  home  life.  You  may  just  as  prop- 
erly say  that  you  are  or  are  not  pleased 
with  me,  for  in  marrying  my  nephew 
you  get  under  a  certain  amount  of  the 
criticism  coming  my  way." 

The  Senator  was  talking  at  the  fire. 
His  gray  beard  was  sunken  upon  his 
chest.  His  hands,  freed  from  the  solac- 
ing cigar,  clinched  and  unclinched  as 
they  lay  upon  the  chair  arms.  He  was 
thinking  aloud,  just  as  he  might  plan  a 
new  railroad,  or  a  new  political  cam- 
paign, or  the  booming  of  a  new  city. 
Age  was  spreading  before  youth  its 
wonderful  inheritance. 

Because  I'm  a  United  States  sena- 
tor it  does  not   follow  that  I'm   good 
company  for  an  American  girl  with  her 
whole  life  before  her.     There  are  some 
people  who  say  I  bought  my  election. 
Don't  waste  your  time   pitying  me  or 
resenting  their    words.     I   got  what  I 
bought.     I  put  a  lot  of  money  in  circu- 
lation where  it  did  good;  I  kept  a  set 
of    cut-throats   out  of   a  power  which 
would  have  been  abused  had  they  beaten 
me.     Your  concern    in    me    is    merely 
with  the  use  I  am  making  of  my  power; 
my   concern  in  you   is   merely  the  use 
you  are  to  make  of  your  youth,   your 
education,  your  brains,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  becomes  my  right  to  give  you. 
"  You,  my  dear  girl,  must  make  your 
home   life  from  within.       It  is  neither 
coming  to  you  because  I'm  your  uncle, 
nor  could    all    my  wealth    protect  you 
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from  the  social  pirates  who  would  steal 
your  ease,  rob  you  of  your  happiness, 
and  laugh  at  your  tears.  You  must  be 
as  much  mistress  of  your  home  as  a 
pilot  is  boss  of  a  river  steamboat.  Let 
your  real  friend  from  the  cottage  be 
as  much  at  ease  as  your  real  friend  from 
the  palace.  Make  the  stranger  com- 
fortable ;  but  disregard  his  comments. 
The  only  proper  use  of  money  in  the 
home  is  to  make  yourselves  and  your 
friends  happy.  Make  your  home  a 
criterion  with  which  this  new  and  form- 
ative society  must  reckon.  Make  it  fit 
your  own  woman's  sense  of  peace. 
Then  you  will  have  done  your  part. 
Lockhart  is  to  be  a  busy  man.  He  will 
either  be  earning  a  living  for  himself 
and  his  family  in  some  routine  of  office- 
work,  or  administering  such  degree  of 
commercial  power  as  he  proves  himself 
worthy  to  undertake.  In  either  case 
his  home  can  be  but  a  part  of  him.  For 
a  lifetime  he  must  put  into  his  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  his  brain,  his  heart, 
his  strength." 

Nadeane  knew  that  she  was  quiver- 
ing. So  real,  so  rushing  a  sense  of  the 
destiny  that  was  to  be  her  own  could 
but  send  any  girl  a  little  out  of  her 
youthful  calmness.  Yesterday  she  had 
been  facing  the  difference  between  not 
quite  enough  and  just  plenty;  tonight 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  great  mind,  and 
great  heart  was  taking  her  into  partner- 
ship. She  could  only  clasp  her  hands 
tightly  and  keep  her  eyes  upon  the  fire. 

"  The  only  proper  use  of  money  is  to 
build,  build,  build,"  continued  Senator 
Weston.  "Overcome  obstacles,  do 
something.  Incompetency  is  power's 
worst  enemy.  Sneering  unbelief  is  its 
most  serious  obstacle.  Lockhart  has 
been  among  men  who  do  things.  He 
has  had  a  certain  training.  He  finds 
himself  in  the  legal  department  of  a 
railroad.  Not  my  road  ;  another,  to 
which  he  went  through  his  own  merit. 
He  has  been  trained  to  use  power.  Be- 
cause he  is  my  nephew,  I  have  the  right 
to  place  power  in  his  hands.      1  shall  do 


so.  The  use  he  makes  of  it  will  deter- 
mine the  station  in  life  that  you  two, 
man  and  wife,  are  to  occupy." 

Nadeane  felt  her  brain  reel  and  toss, 
but  she  kept  tight  hold  of  herself.  She 
was  conscious  that  Lockhart  had  reared 
his  bulk  into  an  upright  position.  She 
heard  his  quick  breathing.  She  realized 
that  he,  too,  must  be  quivering. 

"  My  work  dies  when  I  die,"  said  the 
graybeard.  "  I  would  thank  no  man 
to  assume  that  he  could  be  my  successor. 
But  Lockhart,  with  youth,  with  train- 
ing, with  opportunity,  ought  to  cut  out 
a  career  far  beyond  my  own  in  useful- 
ness, in  honor,  and  in  results.  Empire 
builds  on  empire;  and,  starting  with  my 
wealth,  my  heir  must  build  beyond  me 
or  confess  that  he  was  unworthy.  I 
want  to  die  seeing  him  a  bigger  man 
than  I  was  at  his  age.  I've  tried  all  the 
others  and  they  failed.  You  are  the 
last  one,  Lockhart.  If  you  fail — then 
lonely  indeed  will  be  my  last  days." 

Nadeane  did  the  woman's  part  quick- 
ly, sweetly.  She  crept  to  the  old  man, 
knelt  by  him,  and  found  herself  in  arms 
that  had  a  tremble  of  their  own. 

The  old  man  drew  the  fair  girl  to 
him,  realizing  as  only  age  can  how  much 
her  fresh,  competent  youth  meant  to 
him.  Without  turning  his  head  he 
addressed  his  last  heir:  "Lockhart, 
what  of  all  my  business  is  the  prob- 
lem you  would  like  best  to  undertake  ?" 

The  younger  man  rose  to  his  feet, 
twitched  a  nervous  finger  in  his  binding 
collar,  and  began  walking  the  floor. 
Opportunity,  quick,  golden,  but  with  a 
heavy  penalty!  His  choice  of  all !  Yet 
failure  there  would  be  doubly  crushing. 
But  boldness  of  attack  is  a  part  of  the 
strong.  He  spoke  a  dream  that  had 
been  his  for  years. 

"  You  speak  very  plainly,  sir,  and  I 
will  reply  as  plainly.  If  I  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Central,  I  shall  aid 
in  keeping  the  Intcrmountain  and 
Western,  your  road,  sir,  from  getting 
terminals  here  ;  if  I  join  your  forces,  I 
can  get  for  you   such    terminals  as  will 
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intrench  you  beyond  the  power  of  all 
the  other  lines." 

The  old  lion  turned  in  his  chair  to 
look  at  the  cub.  Surprise  at  the  youth's 
bold  bid  for  opportunity  was  shadowed 
by  a  quick  doubt.  Was  the  boy  a 
dreamer,  a  mere  spender,  not  realizing 
the  demand  he  was  making?  If  so,  it 
was  an  ill  beginning,  not  to  be  compared 
with  Nadeane's  excellent  performance. 
Straitsport  held  in  the  hollow  of  the 
young  man's  hand  ?  Impossible!  Even 
Nadeane  looked  up  with  a  surprise  she 
could  not  conceal.  Was  this  youth, 
delivering  with  shining  eyes  and  quick 
words  a  defiance  to  one  of  the  big  men 
of  the  West,  her  own  calm  Lockhart  ? 

Senator  Weston  was  about  to  speak 
his  unbelief  when  Lockhart  rushed  on  : 
*'  I  could  not  speak  till  you  did,  sir. 
Now  that  I  have  spoken  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  do.  I  shall  resign  my  post 
tomorrow  morning.  I  can  clear  my 
desk  by  noon.  At  two  o'clock  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  you,  and  those  officials 
of  your  road  who  are  in  town  with  you, 
in  my  study.  I  shall  invite  the  officials 
of  the  other  lines  to  be  present.  I'll 
show  my  plans,  and  the  highest  bidder 
gets  me." 

"  Poker  again,"  said  the  Senator 
tersely.  Then  he  pulled  his  gray  beard, 
and  Nadeane,  from  her  cushion  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  him,  saw  his  eyes  light 
with  a  delicious  sparkle.  *'  You  would 
hold  the  old  man  up,  eh  ?" 

''  Not  at  all,  sir.  But  it  will  be  high 
tide  for  somebody  at  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow, and  I  propose  to  be  in  the 
boat  with  him." 

In  spite  of  himself  Senator  Weston 
found  himself  beheving  in  the  boy. 
"Tomorrow  at  two,  then,"  said  he. 
No  other  heir  had  furnished  him  such  a 
tingling  five  minutes.  Even  if  the  boy 
was  wrong  in  his  faith,  such  spirit  was 
worth  training. 

*'  But  you,  my  dear,  cannot  put  me 
off  till  tomorrow,"  said  the  Senator  to 
Nadeane.  "Whether  Lockhart's  surpris- 
ing plan  wins  or  loses,  you  are  still  to  be 


his  wife ;  you  two  are  still  mine.  So 
listen  to  your  fate.  You  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  newly  married  woman  whose 
husband  brought  her  a  check-book,  and 
explained  its  use  to  her.  For  a  week 
she  kept  in  mind  a  notion  that  her 
husband  had  put  money  in  the  bank, 
and  was  quite  economical.  Then  she 
discovered  that  she  could  write  *  one 
hundred  '  on  the  little  slip  of  paper  quite 
as  easily  as  she  could  write  'one,'  and 
in  each  case  the  bank  cashed  the  check. 
A  vast  field  of  possibility  opened  before 
her,  and  counting  the  checks  she 
found  the  book  contained  almost  untold 
wealth.  But  the  banker  sent  word  to 
the  husband,  and  he  tried  to  explain  to 
his  wife  that  she  had  overdrawn.  '  How 
can  that  be,'  she  exclaimed  in  perplexity. 
'  There  are  still  several  checks  in  the 
check-book.' 

"  What  she  in  her  ignorance  thought 
was  true  is  to  be  the  fact  in  your  case, 
my  dear.  On  your  wedding  day  I  will 
place  in  your  hands  a  check-book.  You 
are  to  use  it,  and  after  it  another,  and 
another.  For  two  years  you  will  draw 
checks  as  you  please.  You  will  build  a 
new  and  a  larger  house.  You  will  ad- 
minister it.  You  will  dress  yourself. 
You  will  be  solely  and  entirely  mistress 
of  your  part  of  your  joint  life  with 
Lockhart.  Then,  just  as  I  will  establish 
Lockhart  where  his  ability  places  him 
at  the  end  of  his  trial,  so  will  I  establish 
you  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  with 
an  income  commensurate  with  the  po- 
sition you  prove  yourself  worthy  to  fill. 
For  two  years,  then,  you  have  but  to 
write  on  a  blank  check  any  amount  you 
desire,  and  it  will  be  cashed.  That,  my 
dear  Nadeane,  is  to  be  my  test  of  you." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  put  one 
trembling  hand  on  Lockhart's  arm,  and 
stood  speechless  with  drooping  eyes. 
The  difference  between  not  quite  enough 
and  just  plenty  had  always  been  her  in- 
timate study.  The  very  gate  of  plenty 
had  suddenly  swung  open  and  a  flood  of 
possibility  was  leaping  toward  her.  In 
that  rushing,  appalling  moment  her  one 
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thought  was  of  her  own  fitness.  Her  in  mission  fashion,  produced  the  efifect 
very  attitude  spoke  it:  "Oh,  Lockhart  !  of  broadness,  deep  rooms,  low  ceilings. 
If  I  should  prove  unworthy!  "  comfort.       Entering,    Senator    Weston 

felt,  though  he  did  not  put  the  thought 
III  into    words,     that    the    whole     house 

opened  before  him  with  a  cheery  wel- 
When  Senator  Weston  appeared   at      come.    Completely  furnished  and  ready, 
his  sister's  breakfast-table  next  morning      it  was  an  ideal  home. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  a  girl  should  be 
forced  out  of  a  nest  like  this,"  said  he. 
You  must  build  a  splendid,  great 
house ;  but  a  castle  is  never  so  lovely  as 
the  cottage  in  which  a  girl  begins  her 
real  life.  Dominion  over  cities  puts 
burdens  on  the  wives  as  well  as  on  the 
men." 

"  Even  so,  I  hope  we  will  prove 
worthy  of  our  burdens,"  said  Nadeane. 
"I've  put  my  whole  heart  into  this, 
but  I  will  take  it  out  again  to  go  with 
Lockhart." 

"When  that  time  comes,  remember 
your  architect,"  said  the  Senator.  "  He 
certainly  has  done  well." 

Nadeane  smiled  at  his  earnestness. 
"  There  was  none,"  said  she.  "I  be- 
long to  a  club  of  girls  who  studied  archi- 
tecture. Our  plan  was  that  each  girl 
should  design  her  own  house,  have  an 


it  was  to  find  that  Lockhart  had  been 
gone  for  an  hour. 

"Um,"  said  the  Senator,  stroking 
that  gray  beard;  "swallowed  his  break- 
fast and  rushed  ofi  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose. 
Some  nervousness  over  the  game  he 
has  set  out  to  play  with  me  is  but 
natural." 

"On  the  contrary,  Luther,  he  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast ;  was  quite  deliberate 
in  his  directions  as  to  the  number  of 
men  who  are  coming  here  to  the  con- 
ference at  two  o'clock ;  and  said  he 
hoped  you  would  keep  your  appoint- 
ment with  Nadeane  to  see  the  little 
home." 

"  You  don't  tell  me  !"  And  at  once 
the  Senator's  appetite  revived.  "  I  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  Rose. 
I  came  out  here  to  try  him;  I  have  a 
growing  suspicion  that  he  is  trying  me." 


The  morning  paper  was  followed  by      architect  reduce  it  to  figures,  and  then 


the  morning  telegrams,  which  were 
brought  by  a  secretary  and  quickly  in- 
spected and  referred  to  the  captains  at 
the  hotel.  Then  the  Senator,  light- 
hearted  and  rejoicing  that  he  was  free 
for  an  hour,  went  to  the  Knight  resi- 
dence, called  for  Nadeane  and  walked 
with  her  to  the  new  home.  His  first 
glimpse  of  it  was  another  of  the  series 
of  surprises,  and  the  beard  was  once 
more  vigorously  stroked. 

The  house  suggested  the  Spanish 
mission,  but  was  adapted  to  an  iden- 
tity that  fitted  the  surroundings  of 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  A  gently 
sloping  hillside  on  which  clustered  an 
attractive  group  of  residences,  each  dis- 
tinctive and  each  a  gem,  swept  down 
to  a  lake  beyond  which  snow-capped 
mountains  stood  sentinel.  The  low 
roof  of  Lockhart's  house,  sweeping  out 


the  girl  was  to  let  the  contract  direct 
to  a  builder  and  be  her  own  supervisor. 
I  designed  this  house.  Three  others  in 
this  neighborhood  were  designed  by  the 
brides  who  live  in  them." 

"You  don't  tell  me!" 

"  It  was  great  fun,"  said  Nadeane. 
"  We  learned  that  American  architects 
are  endeavoring  to  form  a  school  that 
shall  teach  not  an  American  ideal,  but 
all  ideals  adapted  to  American  use. 
This  house  looks  like  an  old  Spanish 
mission  ;  yet  it's  a  perfect  residence — 
modern,  light,  airy.  The  ceilings  ap- 
pear low  and  cozy  ;  in  reality  they  are 
high  and  sanitary.  That  is  a  trick  of 
the  architects.  In  olden  times  houses 
were  built  for  defense,  a  little  later  for 
exclusiveness.  Even  in  our  colonial 
times  a  mansion's  first  ])urposc  was  the 
high  and  imposing.     Today  houses  are 
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built  to  please.  Outside  and  inside 
they  combine  beauty  and  utility.  Even 
a  club  of  girls  away  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast  may  learn  the  secrets  of  house- 
building and  plan  their  houses  while 
the  men  are  booming  corner-lots  and 
establishing  pay-rolls." 

Nadeane  had  a  few  tasks  to  detain 
her  at  this  house  which  so  soon  would 
be  her  own,  and  Senator  Weston  set 
out  alone.  As  he  walked  he  mused 
over  the  scene  which  had  been  enacted. 
The  new  house,  with  the  message  of 
progressive  good  taste ;  the  girl  who 
was  an  example  of  the  western  civic 
feminine,  building  in  new  places  homes 
that  should  hold  the  sweetness  and 
security  of  civilization. 

"  I've  made  the  desert  blossom,"  he 
muttered  ;  "  I've  made  a  State  legisla- 
ture sit  up  and  take  notice  ;  I've  made 
big  railroads  build  fences  to  keep  me 
out  of  these  coast  cities ;  I've  seen 
committee  meetings  that  set  the  diplo- 
mats of  nine  nations  to  shivering.  I 
really  think  I've  had  a  busy  life  ;  but 
I'm  learning.  Right  here  in  Straitsport 
I'm  learning  a  heap.  I'm  learning  the 
kind  of  wives  our  young  men  are  get- 
ting ;  and  I  never  would  have  guessed 
it — I  never  would." 

The  Senator  extended  his  walk  in 
the  spirit  of  a  boy  who  had  escaped 
temporarily  from  impending  tasks. 
There  was  a  glow  about  the  heart  in 
thinking  of  Nadeane ;  there  was  a 
keen  anticipation  of  the  flood-tide  that 
was  due  at  two  o'clock.  There  was 
the  one  doubt  as  to  the  worthiness  of 
these  two  children.  But  even  that 
was  a  question  of  degree,  not  of  fact. 
Was  Lockhart  a  dreamer  to  be  trusted 
only  with  some  department  head  ?  A 
boy  of  visionary  schemes  which  would 
not  appeal  to  the  hard-headed  old  mil- 
lionaire ?  Was  his  resignation  from 
the  Pacific  Central  a  flash  of  merely 
emotional  chivalry  —  a  notion  of  honor 
altogether  too  pretty  for  the  frontier  of 
business  progress  ?  Or  was  there  some- 
thing deeper — some  surprise  concerning 


the  boy's  real  self  as  convincing  as 
Nadeane's  real  self  had  been  charming? 
Luther  H.  Weston  had  been  a  strong 
man  among  rough  men  ;  he  had  reared 
the  granite  archway  that  was  to  support 
a  commonwealth  of  people,  but  he  had 
left  it  to  others  to  polish  and  carve  the 
luster  of  color  and  the  tracery  of  art. 
He  would  preier  his  heir  to  have  a 
thought  of  polish  and  an  appreciation 
of  art ;  but  first  his  heir  must  be  a  cut- 
ter of  granite  and  a  builder  of  arches. 

"  I  can  give  him  power,"  mused  this 
CrcESus  of  the  fruitful  desert.  "Literally, 
I  can  give  him  dominion  over  cities.  I 
have  builded  cities  out  of  ashes  and  a 
mountain  stream.  Can  he  capture  this 
one,  with  its  hills  and  forests  and  bays? 
To  build  a  city  is  greater  than  to  take 
one  ;  yet,  if  he  can  capture  Straitsport 
for  me,  it  is  enough.  Nadeane  has  her 
check-book,  and  she  will  build  amply 
and  well.  But  what  quality  of  use 
will  this  boy  make  of  power  ?  What 
use  can  he  make  of  power  ?  Will  he 
stay  at  her  house  as  a  well-dressed  no- 
body, or  will  he  be  a  worthy  master  of 
her  mansion  ?  " 

A  twinge  of  genuine  hunger  set 
Senator  Weston's  rambling  feet  sturdily 
trudging  toward  his  sister's  luncheon- 
table.  There  he  found  Lockhart. 
Calm  and  courteous,  appreciative  of 
Senator  Weston's  importance  as  a 
leader  among  the  strong  characters  of 
the  West,  yet  frankly  showing  his  own 
right  to  individuality,  the  younger  man 
chatted  of  the  town  and  its  prospects, 
and  showed  the  elder  man  a  new  side 
to  his  character — the  point  of  view  of 
a  young  man  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
town  and  looked  upon  its  future  as 
something  grand.  Luncheon  over, 
Lockhart  played  the  serene  host, 
smoked  with  his  guest,  and  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  visitors. 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  my  asking  it," 
said  the  Senator  tentatively,  as  the  hour 
of  2  P.M.  drew  near,  *  did  you  hand  in 
your  resignation  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"  Um."  The  strong  fingers  were 
working  in  the  stubby  beard.  "  If  you 
are  so  sure  you  are  to  join  forces  with 
me,  why  have  you  asked  the  president 
of  the  Pacific  Central  here  to  learn 
your  plans  ?  " 

'*  Whoever  accepts  the  plan  which  I 
am  to  propose  today,"  said  Lockhart, 
'*  will  welcome  the  utmost  publicity. 
Besides,  it  proves  that  to  the  present 
moment  I  am  not  associated  with  you." 

A  carriage  drew  to  the  curb  before 
the  Alton  residence,  and  President 
Carlton,  of  the  Pacific  Central,  stepped 
out.  His  secretary  followed.  Lock- 
hart  Alton  made  them  welcome.  In 
the  freedom  of  their  profession  Senator 
Weston  greeted  the  two  men.  Bosets, 
the  one  man  of  all  the  Weston  forces 
who  had  tried  hardest  to  get  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Western  into  Straitsport, 
followed  shortly. 

The  fight  to  keep  the  Weston  forces 
out  of  Straitsport  had  been  intrusted  to 
Carlton  from  the  first.  As  he  stood 
before  Senator  Weston  he  represented 
the  purpose  of  two  great  railroads  to 
keep  the  latter  out  of  Straitsport.  To 
Senator  Weston  there  came  a  sudden 
appreciation  of  the  hidden  forces  that 
might  be  loosed  in  this  meeting.  This 
man,  like  himself,  had  crossed  a  conti- 
nent to  look  over  the  field  of  battle  in 
person.  Weston's  presence  was  dan- 
gerous ;  therefore  Carlton  journeyed 
westward  to  be  on  guard.  But  why 
should  these  two  generals  meet  over 
Lockhart's  table  ?  What  power  had 
this  youth  to  bring  such  men  together? 
For  a  moment  Senator  Weston  began 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  conference. 

Lockhart  led  the  two  men,  so  power- 
ful in  their  personal  right,  into  his  li- 
brary, and  seated  them  on  opposite  sides 
of  his  long  table,  like  counsel  for  plain- 
tiff and  defense  at  a  trial.  Standing  at 
one  end  and  facing  them,  Lockhart 
sprang  at  once  to  his  subject  : 

Gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  a 
certain  relationship  to  each  of  you 
until    today.       I   was    in    your  service, 


President  Carlton,  until  this  morning. 
I  was  simply  the  son  of  your  sister. 
Senator  Weston,  until  yesterday,  when 
you  invited  me  to  consider  joining  your 
forces  as  a  business  associate.  At  the 
present  moment  each  of  those  relation- 
ships may  be  thought  of  as  having 
become  overshadowed  by  a  more  press- 
ing matter. 

"  I  have  asked  you  here  to  consider 
a  plan  which  I  have  evolved,  whereby 
a  new  railroad  may  enter  Straitsport. 
I  realize  that  it  is  your  desire  to  learn 
of  this  matter  that  has  brought  you 
here,  and  no  personal  consideration 
touching  myself.  Senator  Weston  is 
seeking  an  entrance  here  for  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Western  Railway.  I 
hope  the  plan  will  appeal  to  him  so 
strongly  that  he  will  meet  my  terms  on 
it ;  President  Carlton,  at  the  head  of 
the  Pacific  Central,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  joined  lines  opposing  the 
Weston  forces,  is  frankly  and  fairly 
determined  that  any  new  line  must  seek 
another  port  on  Puget  Sound  for  its 
Pacific  terminus.  I  hope  my  plan  will 
appeal  to  him  as  so  dangerously  possible 
that  he  will  join  me  for  his  own  good." 

Senator  Weston  struck  his  fist  on 
the  table  :  "  The  most  bare-faced  case 
of  card-stacking  I  ever  sat  in,"  said  he. 
But  there  was  a  note  of  humor  in  his 
tone.  "If  he  trifles  with  us  after  this, 
Carlton,  we'll  talk  to  him  by  hand." 

But  Carlton  was  silent.  There  had 
been  rumors  floating  about  the  Pacific 
Central's  executive  department  for  a 
year  to  the  effect  that  young  Alton 
could  "  throw  "  the  Central  whenever 
he  got  ready.  It  would  be  well  to  learn 
before  he  commented. 

"  On  this  map,"  continued  Lockhart, 
turning  to  the  wall  behind  him,  *'  you 
will  recognize  Straitsport,  its  harbor 
front  on  Puget  Sound,  the  long  flat  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  just  to  the  south, 
the  long  lake  which  fences  the  city  in 
at  the  back,  and  the  hills  to  its  south 
that  keep  the  lake  out  of  the  river." 

Senator  Weston   looked,  and   felt  the 
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old  puzzle  surge  within  him.  There 
was  traced  Straitsport  in  all  its  physical 
disqualification.  Nature  had  never  in- 
tended a  settlement  on  that  ridge, 
between  lake  and  sound,  to  be  a  city. 
Yet  men  had  come  and  set  up  mills 
and  factories.  More  men  had  come, 
till  ships  and  rails  and  wagon  trails  had 
made  it  the  one  strongest  place  on  the 
sound.  To  it  any  new  railroad  must 
come  if  it  would  participate  in  the 
growth  already  attained.  But  how,  in 
all  that  tracing  of  physical  deformity, 
could  a  new  road  break  the  grip  of  the 
Pacific  Central  on  sound-front,  and  of 
the  Northern  Air  Line  on  the  lake-side, 
for  room  to  set  its  terminals  ? 

''Observe  that  the  Pacific  Central 
enters  from  the  south,  crossing  the  river 
on  a  bridge,  running  along  the  shallow 
beach  on  a  trestle  till  it  strikes  its  ter- 
minals on  the  made  land  within  the 
manufacturing  limits,"  continued  Lock- 
hart.  '*  Along  the  water-front  the 
Pacific  has  purchased  scattered  holdings. 
Along  the  lake-side  the  other  line  is 
equally  strong.  No  new  railroad  can 
cross  either  of  these  railroads  without 
consent  of  the  city  council,  and  the 
council  is  singularly  prejudiced  against 
such  crossing.  No  road  can  come  along 
the  lake-side,  for  the  right  of  way  is 
taken.  No  road  can  parallel  the  Cen- 
tral on  the  sound-front.  A  road  could 
come  in  from  the  north,  but  it  would 
stop  just  at  the  city  limits,  and  its  rail- 
road yards  would  consist  of  one  switch 
track.  The  south  end  is  the  only  end; 
but  that  looks  hopeless  enough.  To 
tunnel  under  the  Central  would  put  a 
road  at  once  into  deep  water  ;  to  bridge 
over  would  mean  the  construction  of 
docks  expensive  beyond  all  reason.  A 
blind  prospect,  indeed." 

President  Carlton  smiled  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  has  as  yet  seen 
nothing  alarming.  Senator  Weston 
felt  a  resentment  toward  this  youth  who 
was  writing  the  program  of  another's 
exasperating  strength.  Bosets  alone 
was  pleased:  "You  see,  sir,"  said  he 
11 


to  Senator  Weston,  "  how  I've  been  up 
against  it." 

*'  The  mistake  which  the  Intermoun- 
tain  people  have  made,"  continued 
Lockhart,  "  is  that  they  have  followed 
the  moves  of  the  Central  without  them- 
selves taking  the  initiative.  The  weak 
part  in  the  Central's  defense  is  simply 
that  they  have  tried  to  tie  the  town 
down  to  its  present  size  of  fifty  thousand 
or  thereabout.  The  town  is  growing. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  break  the  chains 
of  the  Central's  control.  Internal 
growth  is  more  profitable  even  than  the 
favor  of  two  railroads.  And  when  the 
bursting  time  comes  it  will  make  room 
for  not  one  road  but  many." 

President  Carlton  ceased  tapping  his 
fingers ;  Senator  Weston  forgot  his 
boots  and  looked  at  Lockhart. 

"  Suppose,"  continued  the  younger 
man,  *'  this  city  was  to  put  its  hand 
behind  this  hill  to  the  south  and  shove 
it  out  into  the  mud  flats  }  The  area 
where  the  hill  had  stood  and  the  filled 
land  on  the  flats  would  give  room  for  a 
new  Chicago." 

President  Carlton  laughed  comfort- 
ably and  pleasantly.  So  this  was  it :  to 
move  a  mountain  ?  Then  the  Central 
was  safe  for  many  a  year.  Senator 
Weston  went  sick  at  heart.  A  dreamer, 
indeed  ;  and  the  more  fool  for  dreaming 
out  loud  ! 

"  'All  the  king's  oxen  and  all  the 
king's  men,'  "  began  President  Carlton. 

"  Couldn't  move  that  hill  into  the  bay 
in  fifty  years,"  said  Lockhart,  finishing 
it  for  him.  "Thank  you,  sir.  That's 
the  Central's  weak  spot — oxen.  Old 
methods,  conservatism,  penny-wise  and 
scared  to  think  in  terms  of  a  dollar. 
Sitting  back  there  in  an  eastern  city  the 
governing  body  of  the  Central  thinks  of 
Straitsport  as  a  village  doing  business  on 
the  oxen  scale.  The  water-front  of  the 
town  is  valuable  because  the  Central 
must  have  docks  where  the  box-car  can 
swap  loads  with  the  freighter.  So  the 
Central  would  hog  it,  and  let  the  town 
wither.     But  that  governing  board  for- 
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gets  that  Straitsport  has  young  men  who 
are  making  money,  and  who  are  ready 
to  invest  that  money  in  improving  their 
town.  I  am  one  of  those  young  men. 
Some  day  I  will  get  a  few  other  young 
men  to  join  me  and  then,  gentlemen,  I 
will  put  that  hill  into  the  bay  in  one 
year:' 

"How?" 

It  was  Senator  Weston's  voice,  quick, 
peremptory,  compelling.  Neither  the 
glint  in  the  eye  nor  the  clenched  fist  on 
the  table  was  needed  to  proclaim  that 
the  relationship  of  uncle  and  nephew 
was  forgotten  in  the  thrilling  possibility 
of  the  younger  man's  suggestion. 

"How?"  repeated  Lockhart  Alton 
calmly.  "  Come  with  me  across  this  hill, 
round  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  off 
here  forty  miles  to  the  foot-hills.  Down 
this  tiny  divide  there  flows  from  the 
Cascade  Mountains  a  good-sized  stream. 
A  wooden-stave  pipe  from  there  to  this 
hill  would  cost  but  little  compared  to 
its  utility  value  when  done.  A  week's 
sluicing  of  the  edge  of  the  hill  into  the 
flats  would  convince  the  town  of  the 
value  of  my  plan  and  then,  ho!  for  the 
boom  and  Easy  Street  West." 

"  Sure  !"  exclaimed  Senator  Weston. 
"No.  Hold  on!  The  pipe  is  cheap, 
and  it  costs  nothing  to  run  water  down 
hill.  But  over  in  the  irrigated  country, 
when  we  want  to  start  a  new  proposi- 
tion, we  begin  by  getting  the  water- 
right  to  the  stream." 

"The  only  way,"  said  Lockhart,  as 
pleasantly  as  if  Senator  Weston's  eyes 
were  not  blazing  on  him.  "Three 
years  ago  Clifton  Knight — he  is  a  bro- 
ther of  Miss  Nadeane  Knight — climbed 
all  over  those  divides  with  me.  We 
chose  this  particular  stream  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  the  only  one 
left  open  for  filing  on  the  rights." 

Senator  Weston  got  up  :  "  Let  this 
auction  open  right  now.  I'm  ready  to 
bid." 

"  Not     just     yet,"    said     Lockhart. 

Hear  me  out.  When  we — Clifton 
and  I — filed  on  this  we  realized  that  it 


might  be  a  long  day  before  capital  could 
be  interested  to  our  project,  which  was 
at  the  time  to  convert  the  water-power 
into  electricity.  It  was  not  till  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Central's  forces,  was 
called  on  to  help  keep  out  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Western  that  I  hit  on 
this  sluicing  plan.  Then  Clifif  and  I 
measured  our  water-power  and  found 
that  there  was  enough  for  electric- 
power,  and  to  fill  a  big  stave  pipe  for 
sluicing,  and  afterward  for  perpetual 
distribution.  So  our  plan  is  three-cor- 
nered :  sluicing,  water  supply  to  this 
city,  electric-power  to  new  manufac- 
turing plants.  I  am  now  open  for 
bids." 

"  I'll  fund  your  water-power,  sluicing, 
electric  company,  and  give  you  and  your 
friend  Knight  half  of  the  stock,"  said 
Senator  Weston.  "  Further,  I'll  lend 
you  money  to  buy  the  hill  and  the  mud 
flats.  Out  of  your  profits  you  can 
make  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  look 
like  thirty-two  overdue  transfer  slips." 

Lockhart  Alton  bowed  his  thanks 
and  looked  across  quietly  at  President 
Carlton. 

"  For  your  water-right  I  will  pay  you 
$100,000,"  said  Carlton  calmly.  "I 
will  form  an  electric-power  company 
and  make  you  the  head  of  it.  I  will 
take  up  the  sluicing  idea  when  the 
town  needs  more  land.  I  am  aware 
that  my  bid  is  low,  but  I  think  it  more 
in  keeping  with  the  facts.  I  imagine 
Senator  Weston  will  withdraw  his  some- 
what extravagant  bid  when  I  remind 
him  that  even  should  this  land  be  leveled 
and  filled,  his  road  must  cross  ours  to 
get  to  it.  The  Northern  Air  Line  con- 
trols the  lake-side  ;  the  Central  controls 
the  sound-front.  Those  hills  to  the 
south  bar  him.  The  city  council  will 
force  him  to  meet  our  terms.  The 
problem  will  be  as  before,  except  that 
the  man  who  sluices  that  hill  will  have 
on  his  hands  an  expensive  lot  of  made 
land  that  must  wait  a  host  of  new 
people  before  it  will  be  in  demand." 

President  Carlton,  as  he  ceased,  noted 
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that  Senator  Weston  was  studying  the 
map  again.  He  took  this  to  mean  that 
the  Senator  had  no  answer. 

*'  My  bid  is  good,  Lockhart,"  he  con- 
tinued, "providing  the  Senator  with- 
draws his  at  once." 

**  Oxen  again,"  said  Lockhart.  Presi- 
dent Carlton  colored  slightly,  and  Sena- 
tor Weston  wheeled  about.  It  was 
now  or  never.  Lockhart  waited,  a  smile 
on  his  face,  but  neither  railroad  magnate 
had  anything  to  be  trusted  in  words. 

**  Look  on  this  map  just  once  more," 
continued  Lockhart.  "  When  this  hill 
has  been  pushed  into  the  bay  there  is 
left  one  high,  narrow  ridge  to  the  south. 
Beyond  it  is  a  valley  that  sweeps  away 
from  the  river  and  gets  itself  up  into 
the  region  beyond  the  lake.  The  Inter- 
mountain  and  Western  can  easily  build 
down  through  that  valley.  I  have 
drilled  in  this  ridge  for  oil  and  found 
sand,  a  substance  through  which  I  can 
drive  a  tunnel  with  slight  cost.  This 
tunnel  would  allow  the  Intermountain 
and  Western  to  debauch  upon  the  very 
center  of  those  newly  leveled  lands, 
where  it  could  construct  tracks  and 
docks  in  plenty.  Moreover,  as  the  town 
grows,  the  road  or  roads  operating 
through  that  tunnel  would  be  the  best 
accommodated  in  every  way.  Again,  to 
fill  in  the  tide-flats  would  allow  the 
donation  of  sites  to  manufacturing  com- 
panies, a  thought  that  would  fan  to 
flame  the  smoldering  opposition  of  the 
citizens  of  this  town  to  their  present 
condition  of  railroad  strangulation.  Give 
me  one  day's  blaze  in  the  daily  papers 
of  this  plan  backed  by  Senator  Weston's 
millions,  and  no  councilman  would  dare 
raise  his  voice  against  it.  One  day's 
blaze,  President  Carlton,  and  your  two 
railroads  would  be  suddenly  changed 
from  dictatorial    power    to  competitive 

solicitations  of  favors. Pardon  me  if 

I  have  spoken  these  last  words  with 
some  feeling.  I  have  lived  my  days 
here.  This  city  is  my  city.  I  want  to 
see  it  grow.  I  might  sell  out  to  you. 
President  Carlton,  but  the  hundreds  of 


my  business  associates,  young  men  like 
myself  with  their  lives  ahead  of  them, 
would  bow  their  heads  at  my  shame. 
These  young  men  want  the  new  rail- 
road to  have  terminals  here,  for  in  the 
long  run  a  city  to  be  of  any  size  must 
have  many  railroads.  As  a  citizen  of 
this  town  I  want  the  Intermountain 
here.  For  this  reason  I  accept  Senator 
Weston's  terms.  But  I  can  impose 
conditions  on  him.  Join  us.  President 
Carlton.  Let's  have  union  terminals, 
and  all  of  us  use — my  tunnel." 

Senator  Weston  had  slid  down  into 
his  chair.  Both  hands  were  firmly 
clasped  in  his  beard.  No  dreamer  here  ! 
Not  even  a  mere  taker  of  cities.  A 
builder !  Any  man  with  plenty  of 
power  could  take  a  city ;  it  takes  a 
genius  to  build  one.  And  this  boy  who 
had  done  it  was  the  last  heir.  The 
very  last !  In  the  delicious  sense  of  his 
discovery  the  old  man  waited  for  Carlton 
to  surrender. 

President  Carlton  knew  the  forces 
that  play  upon  the  growth  of  new  cities. 
He  realized  at  once  that  young  Alton 
was  master.  He  rather  welcomed  a 
defeat  that  really  meant  a  quick  growth 
with  greater  traffic  for  all  the  roads. 
Quietly,  with  no  wasted  words  he  spoke: 

"  Senator,  your  nephew  is  worthy  of 
you.  I  cannot  say  that  I  surrender. 
There  isn't  enough  left  of  me  for  that. 
But  I  certainly  want  trackage  rights  in 
that  tunnel." 

"  Rose, "said  Senator  Weston,  "what 
did  that  man  in  the  Bible  do  after  he 
proved  the  ten-pound  man  and  gave 
him  dominion  over  ten  cities  ?  " 

"The  Bible  doesn't  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Alton,  smiling  at  her  brother's  whim. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  he  did," 
persisted  the  Senator. 

"If  he  was  as  wise  as  the  parable 
hints,"  said  she,  "I  think  he  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  ten- 
pound  man  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  stayed  by  to  do  honor  to  the 
wedding." 
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The  Beginnings  of  American  Fiction 


THE   ERA   OF   IMITATION 


BY  T.  M.  PARROTT 


American  fiction  at  the  present  day 
might  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  a 
torrent  in  flood,  spreading  far  beyond 
its  proper  channels  and  whirling  down 
with  incredible  rapidity  to  the  sea  of 
oblivion.  It  apparently  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  all  other  forms  of 
belles-lettres — poetry,  drama,  the  essay, 
literary  criticism  are  well-nigh  extinct  in 
America — yet  it  supplies  little  or  nothing 
to  take  their  place.  Essentially  a  de- 
structive force,  it  appears  incapable  of 
producing  anything  of  permanent  merit. 
Of  the  vast  number  of  American  novels 
published  in  1904,  few  indeed  attained 
any,  even  temporary,  distinction  above 
their  fellows,  except  in  the  commercial 
chronicles  of  the  best-selling  books. 
Fewer  still  are  Hkely  to  be  read,  or  even 
remembered,  ten  years  hence.  The 
truth  is  that  American  fiction  at  the 
present  time  fulfils  about  the  same 
function  as  American  journalism.  Each 
in  its  own  way  attempts  to  satisfy  the 
greedy  appetite  of  the  largest  reading 
public  ever  known ;  and  each  attempts 
in  turn,  by  a  quick  succession  of  new 
and  varying  dishes,  to  stimulate  that 
appetite  to  fresh  demands.  Fiction, 
for  the  most  part,  is  as  ephemeral  as 
journalism  ;  it  is,  in  the  main,  quite  as 
commercial,  a  business  rather  than  an 
art ;  and  it  has  become  almost  as  neces- 
sary. It  is  nearly  as  hard  to  imagine  life 
without  novels  as  without  newspapers. 

Yet  one  has  only  to  turn  back  a  few 
pages  of  history  to  find  that  such  a  life 
was  actually  led.  The  English  and 
European  novel  as  we  have  it  today  is 
the  creation  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 


the  American  novel  may  fairly  be  called 
the  child  of  the  nineteenth.  And  it 
may  not  be  without  interest,  for  those 
who  look  with  amazement  upon  the 
present  flood  of  fiction,  to  turn  back 
and  contemplate  its  first  slight  sources 
breaking  out  among  the  uplands  of  our 
earliest  national  existence. 

In  the  colonial  period  of  American 
history  fiction  was  non-existent.  What 
energy  remained  to  our  ancestors  after 
their  struggle  with  the  wilderness  and 
the  savage  they  devoted  to  theology 
and  politics  rather  than  to  belles-lettres. 
Even  had  the  earliest  settlers  conde- 
scended to  mere  literature  they  would 
not  have  written  novels,  for  which 
indeed  they  could  have  found  no  models 
in  the  Uterature  of  the  mother  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  outburst  of 
realistic  fiction  under  Defoe,  Richardson, 
and  Fielding  in  England  the  colonies 
were  far  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their 
epic  struggle  with  France  to  respond  by 
even  the  faintest  echo.  And  it  is  a  fact 
not  without  curious  interest  that  this 
school  of  novelists  has  never  had  a 
following  in  America.  Our  first  great 
writers  of  fiction  were  romanticists  ;  our 
later  realists  have  studied  at  the  feet  of 
French  and  Russian  rather  than  of  the 
old  English  masters. 

The  first  piece  of  fiction,  however, 
that  America  produced  was  anything 
but  romantic.  It  was  Francis  Hopkin- 
son's  A  Pretty  Story,  a  little  pamphlet 
of  twenty-nine  pages  published  at  Phila- 
delphia during  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress.  Hopkinson, 
whom  a  somewhat  supercilious  contem- 
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porary  from  New  England  described  as 
"  one  of  your  pretty,  little,  curious,  in- 
genious men,"  with  **  a  head  no  bigger 
than  an  apple,"  was  in  truth  an  American 
survival  of  the  '  wit  "  of  Queen  Anne's 
day — a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  fluent 
verse-writer,  a  satirist,  and  a  politician. 
Naturally  enough,  when  he  undertook 
to  unite  politics  and  literature,  he  sought 
for  models  among  the  pamphleteers  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  J  Pretty  Story 
reminds  us  at  every  turn  of  the  work  of 
Swift  and  Arbuthnot.  Reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms,  Hopkinson's  little  book 
is  an  allegory  of  the  relations  then 
existing  between  England  and  her 
American  colonies.  The  mother  coun- 
try appears  as  the  Old  Farm,  the  colo- 
nies as  the  New;  the  English  sovereign 
is  the  old  nobleman  who  owns  both 
farms  ;  the  Parliament  his  wife,  upon 
whose  lips  a  wicked  steward,  presum- 
ably Lord  North,  has  hung  a  pair  of 
padlocks.  Boston  is  represented  by  the 
unruly  settler.  Jack,  who  demolished  a 
cargo  of  water-gruel,  and  whose  front 
gate  was  accordingly  locked  up  until  he 
should  pay  for  the  gruel  and  show  other 
signs  of  repentance.  The  allegory  is 
brought  to  no  conclusion.  Borrowing 
a  trick  from  Swift,  Hopkinson  breaks 
ofiF  at  the  climax  of  his  tale  with  catera 
desunt — the  rest  is  wanting. 

It  may  have  been  the  success  of 
Hopkinson's  political  allegory  that  sug- 
gested to  the  worthy  Jeremy  Belknap, 
a  Yankee  clergyman,  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  to  use  the  same  vehicle 
for  a  history  of  his  country.  The 
Foresters y  1792,  is  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  settlement  of  America,  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  under  the  guise  of 
relating  the  adventures  of  a  band  of 
worthy  foresters  rejoicing  in  such  names 
as  John  Codline,  Peter  Bull-frog,  and 
Walter  Pipe-weed.  Bryant  once  praised 
The  Foresters  as  "  a  work  which  sought 
to  embellish  our  history  with  the  charms 
of  wit  and  humor."  But  this  utterance 
was  delivered  in  an  after-dinner  speech, 


and  was,  perhaps,  inspired  rather  by  the 
goodness  of  the  dinner  than  by  the 
merit  of  the  book.  Certainly,  if  one 
may  judge  the  whole  by  the  passages 
which  are  preserved  in  Duyckinck's 
Cyclopaedia,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
dreariest  productions  imaginable.  That 
it  should  have  been,  as  Bryant  testifies, 
"  long  a  favorite  at  New  England  fire- 
sides "  only  serves  to  show  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  New  Englanders  were 
driven  for  reading  matter  in  early  days. 

Neither  the  Pretty  Story  nor  The 
Foresters  can  be  called,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  a  novel.  The  glory 
of  having  written  the  first  American 
novel  must  be  assigned,  I  believe,  to  an 
amiable  lady  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in 
1789,  published  in  Boston  a  book  en- 
titled The  Power  of  Sympathy  :  or  the 
Triumph  of  Nature.  It  has  never  been 
my  good  fortune  to  come  across  the 
two  volumes  of  this  tale  ;  but  my  regret 
thereat  is  lessened  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentle  authoress  was 
also  a  poet  of  the  Della-Cruscan  school, 
that  she  composed  much  verse  over  the 
signature  of  Philenia,  and  that  she 
rejoiced  to  be  called  "the  American 
Sappho."  An  American,  particularly  a 
New  England,  Sappho  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  a  being  beyond  the  power  of 
the  wildest  imagination  to  conceive. 
One  strongly  suspects  that  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton and  her  admirers  mistook  sentiment 
for  passion,  and  that  The  Power  of  Sym- 
pathy is  merely  an  American  by-product 
of  that  school  of  "lachrymose  sensibil- 
ity" in  fiction  which  followed  on  the 
heels  of  Laurence  Sterne. 

Possibly  a  place  should  be  found  in  a 
list  of  American  novels  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  once  widely  popular, 
and  even  yet  not  wholly  forgotten, 
Charlotte  Temple  by  Mrs.  Rawson.  This 
versatile  and  accon^plished  lady  seems 
to  have  had  a  most  checkered  career. 
Born  in  England  ''n  1769,  the  daughter 
of  a  British  naval  otHcer,  she  was  ship- 
wrecked as  a  child  on  the  New  England 
coast.      On    her   return   to   her   native 
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country  she  married  the  leader  of  the 
Guards*  Band,  and  shortly  after,  in 
order  to  supplement  the  scanty  re- 
sources of  her  home,  she  at  once  took 
up  literature  and  went  upon  the  stage. 
She  wrote  novels,  criticisms,  verses, 
comedies,  farces,  operas,  everything,  in 
short,  that  would  bring  in  an  honest 
penny.  She  attained  some  reputation 
as  an  actress,  especially  in  America, 
where  she  finally  settled  down  as  '  Pre- 
ceptress of  the  Ladies'  Academy"  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  Here  she 
devoted  her  declining  years  to  compi- 
ling dictionaries,  systems  of  geography, 
and  biblical  dialogues.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  she  did  not  devote  some  part 
of  her  abundant  energies  to  the  com- 
position of  her  own  memoirs.  They 
would  have  been  infinitely  diverting,  far 
more  so  to  modern  readers  than  the 
sentimental  story  of  seduction  by  which 
she  is  best  known.  Strict  accuracy  of 
definition  would  lead  us  to  class  Char- 
lotte Temple  as  an  English  rather  than 
an  American  novel,  since  its  author  was 
English  born,  and  both  wrote  and  pub- 
lished this  book  in  England  ;  but  as  the 
scene  is  in  large  part  laid  in  America, 
and  the  novel  was  immensely  popular 
in  this  country,  a  passing  reference  to 
a  book  which  has  been  the  moving 
source  of  so  many  tears  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned. 

We  enter  a  very  different  world  from 
that  of  eighteenth-century  sentimental- 
ism  when  we  open  Brackenridge's 
Modern  Chivalry  :  or  The  Adventures 
of  Captain  Farrago  and  Teague  O' Regan ^ 
His  Servant.  Hugh  Henry  Bracken- 
ridge,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  had  come 
over  to  America  at  the  age  of  five.  As 
a  mere  lad  he  showed  a  real  passion  for 
learning  and  a  genuine  Scotch  deter- 
mination to  achieve  it.  He  picked  up 
a  primary  education  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  finally  entered  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  over  whose  destinies  his 
countryman,  John  Witherspoon,  was 
then  presiding.  Here  he  acted  as  tutor 
to  the  lower  classes  while  pursuing  his 


own  studies  in  the  higher.  He  acted 
as  instructor  to  a  boy  who  was  after- 
ward known  to  fame  as  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee,  and  finally  graduated  in  the 
same  class  with  Philip  Freneau  and 
James  Madison.  Freneau  and  he,  in 
fact,  collaborated  in  producing  a  poem. 
The  Rising  Glory  of  America,  which 
was  delivered  with  great  applause  at  the 
Princeton  Commencement  of  1771. 

Like  most  poor  Scottish  students, 
Brackenridge  had  originally  been  des- 
tined for  the  ministry,  and  he  studied 
divinity  long  enough  to  obtain  a  license 
to  preach,  which  enabled  him  to  serve 
for  a  time  as  a  chaplain  .in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  But  he  soon  abandoned 
the  ministry  for  the  study  of  law,  and  in 
the  year  1781  pushed  across  the  moun- 
tains and  opened  his  office  in  the  remote 
frontier  village  of  Pittsburg.  Here  he 
soon  rose  to  distinction,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature,  was  involved 
in  the  Whisky  Rebellion,  and  finally 
became  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Brackenridge  was  a  typical  American 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  his 
Modern  Chivalry  is  the  first  piece  of 
fiction  produced  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  has  anything  American 
about  it.  One  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  filial  piety  of  the  author's  son  who 
prophesied  some  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
time  would  come  when  this  book  would 
be  placed  among  the  masterpieces  of  human 
genius — the  italics  are  those  of  Mr. 
Brackenridge,  Jr.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, the  book  which  was  once  widely 
circulated,  especially  in  the  West  and 
South,  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  has 
not  even  obtained  a  mention  in  some  of 
the  most  pretentious  histories  of  Ameri- 
can li.  rature.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less 
a  book  that  still  repays  a  casual  hour's 
attention.  Modeled  upon  Don  Quixote 
— or  rather,  I  fancy,  upon  Smollett's 
travesty  of  that  great  romance — it  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  adventures  of 
a  cynically  humorous,  hard-headed 
American    captain    of    militia    and    his 
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clownish  servant  Teague,  on  their 
journey  from  the  frontiers  to  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  national  capital ;  their 
experiences  in  the  metropolis;  and  their 
return  to  the  West,  where  Teague  had 
in  the  meantime  obtained  the  post  of 
commissioner  of  excise.  The  story 
moves  along  by  jerks,  the  author  stop- 
ping after  each  incident  to  moralize 
upon  it — somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Fielding,  but  with  little  enough  of 
Fielding's  humor.  Yet  Modern  Chivalry 
is  by  no  means  a  dull  book.  It  gives  a 
series  of  pictures — caricatures  perhaps, 
but  essentially  true — of  the  life  of  the 
time,  incorporating  no  doubt  many  of 
Brackenridge's  own  experiences.  And 
it  is  particularly  interesting  as  a  vigorous 
protest,  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  was 
a  sincere  democrat,  against  those  ex- 
cesses of  an  unbridled  and  unwashed 
democracy  which  were  revealed  all  too 
plainly  in  America  in  the  years  between 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Another  work,  published  a  little  later 
than  Modern  Chivalry^  shows,  I  think, 
an  awakening  of  the  American  mind  to 
the  fact  that  fiction  was  good  for  some- 
thing else  than  the  embalming  the  tear 
of  sensibility,  or  the  inculcating  of  polit- 
ical doctrine.  This  is  The  Algerine 
Captive  (1797)  by  Royal  Tyler.  In  fact 
Tyler  is  a  figure  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance in  the  scanty  annals  of  American 
literature  in  the  transitional  period.  A 
Bostonian  by  birth  and  a  Harvard 
graduate,  he  represents  a  type — more 
familiar  in  England,  perhaps,  than  in 
this  country — of  the  lawyer  who  follows 
literature  as  his  avocation.  He  rose  in 
the  end  to  be  a  chief  justice  of  his 
native  State  ;  but  he  was  apparently 
better  known  in  his  early  days  '  .  a  wit 
and  a  man  of  letters  than  as  a  legal 
light.  He  wrote  occasional  poems, 
contributed  critical  essays  to  one  of  the 
earliest  of  American  magazines — llie 
Portfolio — and  composed  the  first 
American  play,  I'he  Contrast,  acted  in 
New    York    in    1787.       His   novel   is   a 


picturesque  romance  in  the  style  of 
Smollett,  of  whom  it  constantly  re- 
minds us  by  its  autobiographical  form, 
its  crude  realism,  and  its  savage  satire 
upon  contemporary  quackeries,  particu- 
larly in  the  medical  profession.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  Smollett's 
vigorous  productions  ;  it  is  long-winded, 
feebly  humorous,  and  overloaded  with 
detail.  Yet  its  pictures  of  college  life 
at  Harvard  in  colonial  days ;  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  of  that  despised 
personage,  the  village  schoolmaster, 
boarded  out  on  the  munificent  salary  of 
four  dollars  a  month  "in  hard  money"; 
and  of  the  horrors  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  still  retain  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  all  truthful  pictures  of  the 
past.  And  the  author's  wholly  laudable 
desire  to  write  an  American  story  for 
American  readers,  which  should  interest 
by  its  portrayal  of  their  own  actual  life, 
was  symptomatic  of  an  awakening 
sense  of  nationality,  which  was  later  to 
find  full  literary  expression  in  the  works 
of  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Hawthorne. 

So  far  the  fiction  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing has  been  the  work  of  mere 
amateurs  of  letters.  Up  to  the  very 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  fact, 
no  American  seems  to  have  possessed 
at  once  enough  literary  talent  and  am- 
bition to  embolden  him  to  embrace  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  But  in  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  Tyler's  story  such 
a  man  at  last  appeared  ;  and  with  the 
series  of  novels  which  followed  in  quick 
succession  upon  Brockden  Brown's  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  letters,  American 
fiction  at  last  passed  out  of  its  primitive 
and  inartistic  stage. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1771,  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  which  had  come  over  to 
this  country  along  with  William  Penn. 
He  received  a  good  schooling,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ill  health  which  attended 
him  from  his  earliest  days,  he  developed 
into  an  eager  reader  and  an  indefat- 
igable writer.     Following  the  fashion  of 
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his  century  he  kept,  even  in  his  youth, 
an  elaborate  diary,  in  which  he  recorded 
not  only  his  every  action  but  his  very 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  He  became 
a  leading  spirit  in  a  Belles-lettres  Club 
in  Philadelphia,  and  contributed  verses 
and  essays  to  various  magazines  and 
journals.  About  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  abandoned  the  law,  and  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  short  life  to  literature. 

Brown's  first  production  was  a  dia- 
logue on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  entitled  Alcuin,  in  which  he 
showed  himself  to  be  an  eager  disciple 
of  the  English  radical,  William  Godwin. 
His  first  novel,  Wieland,  was  published 
in  1798;  and  this  was  followed  by 
Ormond  in  1799;  by  Edgar  Huntly  and 
Arthur  Mervyn  in  the  same  year;  by 
Jane  Talbot  and  Clara  Howard  in  1801. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  feverish  haste 
with  which  Brown  composed  had  early 
exhausted  his  capacity  for  imaginative 
work.  At  any  rate,  after  the  year  1801 
he  wrote  no  more  fiction,  and  the  rest 
of  his  short  life — he  died  of  consump- 
tion in  1810  —  was  given  up  to  his 
duties  as  editor  of  the  Annual  Registrar ^ 
to  the  production  of  various  political 
pamphlets,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
works  on  history  and  geography  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

Brown  was  extravagantly  praised  by 
his  contemporaries  as  a  genius  of  marked 
originality  and  of  typical  American 
traits.  And  he  has  in  later  days  been 
styled,  foolishly  enough,  "  the  Father 
of  American  Fiction."  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  very  little  that  is  either 
original  or  American  about  Brown's 
novels.  They  are  simply  an  American 
offshoot  of  the  English  romance  of  mys- 
tery and  horror  that  found  its  highest 
expression,  a  few  years  before  Brown 
began  to  write,  in  such  novels  as  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  God- 
win's Caleb  JVilliamSy  and  Lewis's  The 
Monk.  Brown  did,  indeed,  protest  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  novels  against 
the  "puerile  superstitions  and  exploded 
manners,  gothic  castles  and  chimeras  " 


which  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  many 
members  of  this  school.  But  not  the 
most  energetic  protests  can  disguise  the 
fact  that  in  tone  and  temper,  in  partial- 
ity for  the  extravagant  and  abnormal,  in 
the  employment  of  mysterious  and 
apparently  supernatural  devices  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  his  stories.  Brown  is 
at  heart  a  member  of  this  school.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason,  apparently,  that 
Brown,  with  all  his  popularity,  had  so 
little  effect  upon  the  subsequent  course 
of  American  fiction.  The  morbid, 
unreal  nature  of  this  mock-romantic  fic- 
tion was  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
fresh  and  vigorous  spirit  of  nationality 
that  was  already  beginning  to  develop. 

On  the  other  hand  no  account  of 
American  literature  would  be  fair  which 
did  not  recognize  Brown's  claims  to 
notice.  He  was  the  first  conscious 
artist  in  American  fiction.  His  novels 
are  artistic  wholes  with  a  carefully 
planned,  though  at  times  quite  un- 
satisfactory, structure.  His  tense,  high- 
flown,  exaggerated  style  was  consciously 
adopted  and  conscientiously  sustained. 
Brown  never  lapses  into  slipshod  vul- 
garity— as  his  revered  master,  Godwin, 
so  often  does — probably  for  the  reason 
that  Brown,  with  all  his  absurdities, 
was  a  gentleman,  and  Godwin,  with  all 
his  philosophy,  was  quite  the  reverse. 

In  addition  to  his  feeling  for  style, 
Brown  had  a  real  power  of  narrative 
which  at  once  raises  his  work  above 
that  of  the  crude  productions  of  his 
predecessors.  His  stories  are  not  merely 
crowded  with  incidents,  but  one  event 
leads  naturally  to  another.  The  plot 
becomes  more  "and  more  involved,  and 
dangers  gather  more  and  more  thickly 
round  the  head  of  the  innocent  and 
suffering.  Even  today,  by  judicious 
skipping,  it  is  possible  to  read  Brown's 
novels  with  at  least  as  much  interest  in 
their  matter  as  amusement  at  their 
manner.  Their  interest  consists  purely 
in  the  story  they  have  to  tell ;  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  first  American 
novels  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
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Finally  there  is  in  Brown,  at  his  best, 
a  feeling  for  the  mysterious  and  terrible, 
a  haunting  sense  of  horror  which 
betrays  an  imagination  morbid  but 
powerful,  such  as  had  been  quite  un- 
known in  American  literature  before. 
This  is  seen  especially  in  his  first  and  in 
some  ways  his  most  impressive  novel, 
JVieland.  The  mysterious  voice  which 
rings  through  the  pages  of  that  truly 
remarkable  story  becomes  at  last  an 
obsession  even  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
And  this  sense  of  horror  is  distinctly 
psychical  not  physical.  Brown  is  no 
materialist.  It  is  true  that  his  pages 
contain  some  vt^ry  crude  deeds  of  blood, 
some  very  ghastly  scenes  of  pestilence  ; 
but  one  has  only  to  compare  him  with 
such  a  thorough-going  realist  as  Defoe 
to  see  where  his  main  stress  lies.  In 
his  own  imperfect  way  Brown  was  a 
psychologist  ;  he  dealt  with  sufiferings 
of  the  soul  rather  than  the  body,  with 
love  and  hate,  and  especially  with  fear, 
with  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  with  the 
haunting  conviction  of  approaching 
judgment. 

Brown  made  an  honest  attempt  to 
differentiate  his  novels  from  their 
English  prototypes  by  the  introduction 
of  American  scenes  and  incidents. 
The  story  of  Wieland,  for  example,  is 
laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill. 
The  yellow  fever  pestilence  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  New  York  in  1793 
casts  a  lurid  light  over  certain  chapters 
of  Ormond  and  Arthur  Mervyn.  In 
Edgar  Huntly  he  introduces  with  con- 
siderable efifect  the  Indian  raids  and 
massacres  which  had  appalled  the 
Pennsylvania  colonists  in  the  genera- 
tion before  his  birth.  But  one  feels 
constantly,  while  reading  Brown,  a 
strong  sense  of  incongruity  between 
the  romantic  and  mysterious  nature  of 
his  stories  and  the  realistic  and  familiar 
backgrounds  in  which  they  are  cast. 
The  incredible  actions  in  which  he 
delighted  might  have  had  at  least  an 
illusion  of  reality  if  they  had  been  set 
in  distant,  romantic  scenes  and   ages. 


Brown's  novels  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  first  crude  efforts  of 
American  fiction  and  the  truly  impor- 
tant works  which  appeared  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
earliest  work  of  Irving,  indeed — who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  school — Brown  took  a  kindly  edi- 
torial interest ;  and  it  is  precisely  with 
Irving's  work  that  a  new  element,  at 
once  artistic  and  national,  enters  into 
American  literature.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  essay  to  indicate  even  the 
main  channels  along  which  the  con- 
stantly broadening  stream  of  American 
fiction  has  flowed,  from  its  first  free 
outburst  in  Irving  and  Cooper.  I 
have  wished  rather  to  recall  to  memory 
the  well-nigh  forgotten  names  of  some 
of  our  earliest  writers,  to  brush  for  an 
hour  or  so  the  dust  of  the  upper  shelf 
or  the  attic  closet  from  some  wholly 
forgotten  books,  and  to  draw  a  com- 
parison implicit  rather  than  expressed 
between  American  fiction  at  the  dawn 
of  our  national  existence  and  American 
fiction  today.  The  contrast  between 
the  two,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  between  the  yet  unwelded 
federation  of  colonies  which  had  barely 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  mighty  nation  now 
reaching  out  for  empire  over  sea. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  early  fiction 
was  amateurish  and  uncertain,  whereas 
the  fiction  of  today  is  distinctly  profes- 
sional and  perhaps  too  conscious  of 
values  and  effects.  The  essential  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  old  work — and  in 
this  it  but  mirrored  the  social  life  of 
the  country — was  in  the  main  merely 
imitative  ;  the  work  of  today,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  all  its  faults,  is  in  the 
main  national  —  representatively  and 
healthfully,  one  might  almost  say  com- 
placently, American. 


'/T^u^/^t^oy^ 


HE  BEST  NEW  THINGS 

from  the  World  of  Print 


From  "Unify" 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Forgive,  O  Lord,  our  severing  ways, 

The  separate  altars  that  we  raise. 

The  varying  tongues  that  speak  Thy  praise  ! 

Suffice  it  now.     In  time  to  be 
Shall  one  great  temple  rise  to  Thee, 
Thy  church  our  broad  humanity. 

The  hymn,  long  sought,  shall  then  be  heard. 
The  music  of  the  world's  accord. 
Confessing  Christ,  the  inward  word  ! 

That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  shore. 
One  faith,  one  love,  one  hope  restore 
The  seamless  garb  that  Jesus  wore  I 

Are  There  Any  American-Owned 
Ships  ? 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin  in  The  Review  of  Reviews 

How  perilously  feeble  this  "sea  habit" 
has  become  was  sharply  borne  home  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  at 
such  important  ports  as  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  Galveston,  Texas.  There  the 
inquiry  failed  to  disclose  so  much  as  one 
American  ship-owner — and,  of  course, 
American  officers  and  seamen  have  van- 
ished with  the  American  ships.  In 
both  cities  the  overseas  shipping  busi- 
ness was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
companies,  which  look  with  frank  hos- 
tility upon  every  effort  to  regain  for 
American  ships  the  carrying  of  even  a 
share  of  American  commerce.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every- 
where throughout  the  United  States 
where  a  foreign  steamship  agent  is 
established  there  will  be  persistent  and 


aggressive  opposition  to  any  measure 
whatsoever  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  re- 
vival of  the  "sea  habit"  in  our  country 
is  dreaded  above  all  things  by  the  pow- 
ers that  are  our  competitors  in  peace, 
and  our  possible  enemies  in  war.  They 
would  ask  no  better  fortune  than  that 
Russia's  plight  might  be  our  own  indefi- 
nitely. When  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  rendered,  the 
Commission  will  have  done  its  part.  It 
will  then  rest  with  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  shall 
have  merchant  ships  and  a  naval  reserve, 
or  shall  retire,  beaten  and  humiliated, 
from  the  ocean. 


The  Kaiser  to  His  Chancellor 

{On  the  increase  of  the  German  Army) 
Punch 

Man  wants  but  little  here,  BiJLGW, 
But  wants  that  little  strong. 


A  White  Peril— For  Black  Folk 

William  Garrott  Brown  in  The  North  American  Review 

In  the  case  of  at  least  fourteen  lead- 
ing occupations  the  figures  for  the  two 
census  years  reveal  the  true  course 
of  an  actual  competition.  In  five  of 
those  occupations,  while  both  races 
gained,  the  negroes  gained  more  rapidly 
than  the  whites.  This  was  true  of  the 
class  known  as  "servants  and  waiters," 
of  the  miners  and  quarrymen,  of  the 
nurses  and  midwives,  of  the  iron  and 
steel  workers,  and  of  the  operatives  in 
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The  Tatler 


EASIER  SAID  THAN  DONE 
Hurry  up,  Algernon,  or  we'll  be  late  for  dinner." 


sawmills  and  planing-mills.  In  the 
other  nine  occupations  the  negroes  lost 
grour.d  relatively  to  the  whites.  That 
is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  negroes 
among  the  draymen,  fuckmcn,  and 
teamsters  in  the  South,  among  the 
steam-railroad  employees,  ur.ong  the 
operatives  in  tobacco  and  ci^ar  factories, 
among  the  fishermen  and  oystermen, 
among  the  engineers  and  firemen  of 
other  than  locomotive  engines,  among 
the  barbers  and  hairdres*:-erj,  among  the 


launderers  and  laundresses,  among  the 
seamstresses,  and  among  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  was  less  in  1900  than  it 
was  in  1890.  In  the  two  classes  last 
named,  there  was  an  absolute  decrease 
in  the  number  of  negroes.  The  iSgures 
for  the  whole  country  show  also  that 
there  were  fewer  negro  blacksmiths  in 
1900  than  in  1890;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  what  was  true 
of  the  whole  country  was  not  true  of 
the  Southern  States. 
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A  Friendly  Warning 

Puck 

Little  Maid  of  Tokio, 

Tell  us  truly  ;  is  it  so  ? 

Does  the  verb  "  to  civilize  " 

Bring  a  sparkle  to  your  eyes  ? 

Do  you  share  your  brother's  zeal  ?  ' 

Do  you  like  ambitiori  feel  ? 

While  the  World,  from  sun  to  sun, 

Talks  of  what  Japan  has  done, 

Are  you  your  part  glad  to  play  ? 

Would  you,  if  you  had  your  way? 

Think  what  civilization  means, 

Ere  it  subtly  intervenes 

'Twixt  your  peace  of  mind  and  you. 

If,  my  dear,  you  only  knew, 

You  would  let  the  whole  thing  go, 

Little  Maid  of  Tokio. 

Little  Maid  of  Tokio, 

Pinioned  fast  in  fashion's  throe 

Would  you  be,  if  civilized. 

Robes  your  Eastern  taste  devised, 

Cut  and  pattern,  plan  and  all. 

Into  quick  disuse  would  fall. 

Though  they  suited  best  your  style, 

Each  would  lose  its  place,  the  while 

You  to  be  the  slave  would  grow 

Of  Paris  modes  and  Western  show  ; 

Ruff  and  tuck  and  frill  and  flare — 

And  oh  !  they'd  make  you  change  your  hair  ! 

"  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star," 

But  leave  your  fashions  as  they  are. 

Squelch  the  dress  reforming  foe, 

Little  Maid  of  Tokio. 


Another  feature  of  the  institution 
will  be  the  safety  deposit  department. 
Women  returning  from  the  opera  will 
be  able  to  deposit  their  jewels  without 
risk  of  losing  them  over  night. 


An  All-Night  Bank 

The  Chicago  Banker 

Impressed  by  the  need  for  an  institu- 
tion where  money  may  be  obtained  at 
any  hour,  prominent  New  York  finan- 
ciers and  commercial  men  have  organ- 
ized the  First  Night  and  Day  Bank  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company.  The  capital 
stock  of  $250,000  already  has  been  sub- 
scribed, and  the  concern  will  have  a 
working  surplus  of  $250,000.  Trouble 
experienced  by  a  well-known  man  who 
required  $2,200  before  11. 30  P.  M. 
started  the  work  of  organization.  He 
had  $27,000  in  a  downtown  bank,  but 
only  succeeding  in  raising  the  sum  he 
needed  by  the  assistance  of  cashiers  in 
two  large  uptown  hotels. 

The  bank  probably  will  be  situated 
near  Fifth  Avenue  at  some  point  south 
of  Forty-second  Street,  convenient  to 
the  great  hotels,  restaurants,  and  the 
theater  district.  It  will  be  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  a  State  bank  and  be  open 
day  and  night.  There  will  always  be 
on  hand  a  large  emergency  fund. 


A  Good  Old  Story  Retold 

From  "My  Sporting  Holidays,"   by  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr 

The  story  of  the  first  dinner  at  the 
White  House  enjoyed  by  Sam  Houston, 
the  first  Governor  of  Texas,  is  worth 
recalling  : 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Houston 
tasted  champagne,  which  proved  much 
to  his  liking.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
banquet  olives  were  handed  round,  these 
being  an  article  of  diet  also  not  con- 
tained in  the  new  Governor's  philosophy. 
He  took  an  olive  in  his  mouth,  and  not 
liking  the  taste,  promptly  returned  it  to 
his  plate.  Just  then  the  President 
looked  down  the  table. 

'*  How  are  you  getting  on.  Governor 
Houston  ?  "  he  remarked. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  the 
distinguished  assemblage  looked  with 
interested  curiosity  at  this — to  them — 
new  specimen  of  manhood  from  a  dis- 
tant and  then  comparatively  unknown 
part  of  the  West. 

"  Wal,  President,"  the  new  Gover- 
nor calmly  replied,  *'  I  like  your  cider, 
but  damn  your  pickles." 


The  Jewish  Stale  in  East  Africa 

Israel  Zangwill's  Cooper  Union  Speech 

When  the  United.' Sifates  were  form- 
ing, a  Jewish  state  might  have  been 
among  them.  But  now  it  is  probably 
too  late.  Canada,  with  large  unexplored 
areas,  is  probably  too  cold.  The  Argen- 
tine, where  the  Hirsh  colonies  have 
made  a  beginning,  is  certainly  too  Cath- 
olic. We  have  never  got  fair  play 
except-  in  Protestant  countries.  And 
so,  last  but  not  least,  we  come  to  Eng- 
land's offer — an  offer  of  the  Guas  Ngishu 
Plateau,  a  territory  of  5,000  square  miles 
in  East  Africa,  thirty  hours  by  train 
from  the  sea,  but  only  five  from  the 
railway  along  its  southern  border.  And 
the  regions  near  the  coast,  toward 
Mombasa,  are  the  unhealthy  regions; 
while  this  tableland,  though  equatorial, 
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IS  made  coolish  and  healthy  by  its  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  feet  above  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  on  its  southwestern  border. 
We  could  probably  at  once  or  hereafter 
get  an  extension  so  as  to  have  a  port  on 
the  lake.  A  people  that  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  possessed  not  a  square 
mile  is  suddenly  offered  a  land  nearly 
the  size  of  Wales,  in  which,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Britain,  it  may  enjoy  local 
autonomy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
British  Foreign  Office  perceive — what 
the  Sultan  cannot  perceive — how  profit- 


and  overwhelming  as  it  is  on  the  map, 
its  white  inhabitants  number  only  a  few 
millions.  There  are  nearly  twice  as 
many  people  in  London  as  in  the  whole 
continent  of  Australia,  and  a  million 
more  than  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 
The  admission  of  the  Jews  to  East 
Africa  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  sug- 
gestion, as  their  readmission  to  England, 
after  nearly  four  centuries  of  exile,  was 
Oliver  Cromwell's  own  scheme.  With 
both  statesmen  it  is  part  of  the  same 
dream — the  dream  of  imperial  expansion. 


Photograph  by  IV.  N .  Jennings 


THE  CZAR'S   PRIVATE  YACHT 


The  Margarita  when    lying  at  anchor   in  the    Delaware  river,    Philadelphia.     This  beautiful 

floating  palace  was  built  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel  by  Scott  &  Co.,  at  Greenock, 

Scotland.     It  is  most  luxuriously  furnished  throughout. 


able  it  is  to  have  your  empty  territory 
worked  up  by  an  industrious  people. 
Nobody  appreciates  more  than  I  the 
magnanimity  of  the  British  ofifer  to  a 
suffering  race.  But  it  is  as  large-brained 
as  it  is  large-hearted.  It  saves  England 
from  breaking  with  her  ideals  as  a  land 
of  refuge — for  the  anti-alien  party  is 
raging  more  furiously  every  day — and  it 
helps  to  populate  the  British  Empire. 
That  Empire  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  vast 

12 


Why  Game  is  Growing  Scarce 

Edwyn  Sandys  in  Outing 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  the  wise  and  earnest  protector 
of  game  is  the  migration  of  such  fami- 
lies as  the  waterfowl,  woodcock,  snipe, 
plover,  etc.  We  are  prone  to  the 
framing  of  such  laws  as  appear  good  for 
our  own  grounds,  while  forgetting  that 
the  extensive  movements  of  the  birds 
compel    them   to   run   the    gauntlet    of 


Copyright,   J904,   by   //'.  A'.  Jennings 


THE  "ANDIRON"   BUILDING 


The  newest  freak  building  in   New   York,   owned  by    The   Times  newspaper,   and 

situated   at  the   corner  of  42nd  Street  and   Broadway.      The 

front  is  less  than  twelve  feet  in  width. 
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two  open  seasons  in  one  year.  When 
the  law  of  the  North  declares  the  open 
season  to  be  at  an  end,  the  law  of  the 
South  allows  the  shooting  of  returning 
feathered  travelers.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  fowl  get  no  respite 
except  during  the  actual  breeding- 
season,  a  state  of  affairs  which  few 
species  will  for  long  be  able  to  stand. 
Were  there  no  shooting  in  the  North, 
the  South  would  have  plenty  of  birds 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  vice  versa ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  do 
away  with  the  dual  season.  If  sports- 
men of  North  or  South  would  feel  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  arms  the  diffi- 


culty would  at  once  be  overcome,  but  I 
gravely  suspect  that  it  would  require 
not  a  few  ornithological  Bull  Runs  and 
Gettysburgs  to  convince  either  party  of 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  North- 
erners and  Southerners  rightly  having 
equal  claims  upon  sport  and  game,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  legislation  favor- 
able to  one  over  the  other.  The  sole 
feasible  remedy  appears  to  be  a  judicious 
curtailing  of  gun  privileges  at  both  ends 
of  the  migration  flight,  till  the  present 
destruction  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
which  will  permit  the  fowl  to  hold  their 
own.  Should  this  finally  demand  an 
open  season  of  only  one  week's  dura- 


The  King 


A  DAINTY  PARISIAN  MENU-CARD. 
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"  THE  BRIGHT  FACE  OF  DANGER" 

Nonchalant  bearing  of  a  structural-iron  worker  seated  on  a  girder  on  the 
sixteenth  floor  of  a  sky-scraper. 


tion,  even  that,  to  my  notion,  would  be 
much  better  than  the  entire  loss  of  the 
game  in  question. 

To  a  Bore 

Punch 

My  prosing  friend,  I  sometimes  sigh 

To  read  of  merry  days  gone  by — 

Days  when  the  "bore's  head"  used  to  be 

Served  on  a  dish  of  rosemary. 

Some  men  are  born  an  age  too  late — 

Some  dishes  being  out  of  date. 


Telegraph  Wire  Heleorology 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Herr  Bock  of  Babenhausen  (Hesse) 
has  been  carrying  on  observations  of  the 
humming  of  both  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires.  The  humming  of  wires 
running  east  and  west  is  said  to  presage 
a  fall  of  temperature,  often  ten  or  more 
hours  in  advance  of  the  thermometer  ; 
the  humming  of  wires  north  and  south 
advises  a  rise  in  temperature,  several 
hours  in  advance  of  the  thermometer. 


Metal  Ferments  Cure  Pneumonia 

The  New  York  Herald 

A  sensational  communication  was 
recently  made  to  the  Academy  de  Medi- 
cin  by  Dr.  Albert  Robin,  who  reported 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  certain  metals, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  very  finely  sub- 
divided and  employed  in  infinitesimal 
doses,  exercise  a  considerable  efifect  on 
the  vital  phenomena.  Reduction  of  the 
metals  to  the  desired  state  is  obtained 
by  their  electrical  dissolution  in  water. 
The  metal  so  treated  acquires  the  prop- 
erty of  developing  a  force  similar  to  that 
of  a  ferment.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
phenomenon  has  led  Dr.  Robin  to  use 
the  term  "  metallic  ferments  "  in  report- 
ing his  discovery.  His  metallic  ferments 
when  employed  in  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  hypodermic  injections  produced  a 
defervescence  of  the  malady  in  six  cases 
out  of  ten  before  the  seventh  day. 
Thirteen  cures  were  obtained  in  four- 
teen cases  thus  treated.     The  employ- 
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ment  of  these  metallic  ferments  does 
not  constitute  the  complete  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  for  complications  and 
the  predominance  of  certain  symptoms 
necessitate  accessory  therapeutics;  but 
great  progress  would  appear  to  be  made 
by  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  this 
frequent  and  serious  malady. 


Could  Not  Remember  His  Prayers 

Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering 

John  Rogers  was  stationmaster  at 
Coupar-Angus,  on  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way. He  was  a  pious  man,  but,  like 
many  other  railway  men,  he  waxed  a 
little  profane  under  excitement.  John 
was  a  member  of  the  local  Burns  Society 
and  attended  the  annual  dinner  regu- 
larly, getting  a  little  mellow  by  closing 
time.  After  one  dinner,  he  got  home 
among  the  "wee  sma'  oors,"  undressed 
himself  with  some  difficulty,  and  went 
down  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed, 
where  he  sent  forth  some  incoherent 
mutterings. 

"What's  the  maiter,  John?"  asked 
his  better-half.  "Are  ye  no  feelin' 
weel?'^ 

"Am  feelin'  a'  richt,"  replied  John, 
"  but  a'  canna  mind  a  damned  wird  o' 
ma  prayers." 

The  Need  for  Navies 

Lieut.  Carlyon  Bellairs,  R.  N.,  in  The  North  American  Review 

That  mere  population  and  riches  are 
no  match  in  war  against  much  careful 
organization,  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  Russia.  It  is  only  the  knowledge 
that  the  sea-barrier  is  impenetrable 
which  will  effectually  prevent  the  ex- 
panding Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Latin 
races  of  Europe  from  contemplating 
aggression  on  the  American  continent. 
If  unable  to  do  so  singly,  nothing  but 
sea-power  will  prevent  them  from  trying 
to  effect  their  purpose  in  combination. 
They  have  combined  in  the  past  for  the 
partition  of  Poland.  By  the  Russian 
declaration  of  February  26th,  1780, 
Russia,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  combined  to 
resist  the  right  of  search,  and  the  same 
powers  were  acting  together  against 
Great  Britain  over  this  question  in  1800. 


In  1807  Great  Britain  had  to  break 
Napoleon's  compulsory  alliance,  framed 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  seizing  eighteen 
Danish  and  eight  Portuguesebattle-ships, 
and  by  blockading  the  Russian  battle- 
ships. Thus  a  fresh  union  of  over  140 
battle-ships  was  nipped  in  the  bud;  but 
such  decisive  action  could  not  have  been 
taken  had  not  Great  Britain  been  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  naval  strength  with 
212  battle-ships.  We  learn  that,  within 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  there 
were  three  European  alliances  of  three 
or  more  great  powers  against  Great 
Britain,  and  all  were  broken  up  by  the 
operation  of  sea-power. 


M.  le  Colonel  Bryan 

The  American  Philippine  Review 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  south  of  France 
an  amusing  account  of  the  life  and 
exploits  of  Col.  Bryan  that  no  doubt 
this  gentleman  fully  enjoyed. 

The  story  was  written  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  a  country  paper.  It 
is  based,  so  the  writer  says,  on  informa- 
tion he  got  from  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan 
who  are  prominent  in  Paris. 

A  Western  wag  filled  the  Frenchman 
with  startling  information,  and  how  he 
must  have  smiled  when  there  appeared 
the  following  in  cold  print : 

M.  le  Colonel  Bryan  first  came  into 
fame  as  one  of  the  strange,  half-savage 
band  of  cowboys  who  roamed  over  the 
Far  West,  fighting  the  Indians  and  wild 
beasts.  Imitating,  perhaps,  the  custom 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  each  of  the  cow- 
boys bore  a  nickname  based  on  some  of 
his  exploits  as  a  hunter  and  fighter. 
Thus  M.  le  Colonel  Bryan's  title  among 
his  rough,  but  brave  and  sturdy, comrades 
was  Silver  Bill  the  Dead  Shot.  After 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  with 
the  Indians  at  Chicago  in  1896,  Col. 
Bryan  went  out  of  the  cattle  business 
and  became  one  of  the  bonanza  farmers 
of  the  West.  He  can  now  sit  on  his 
back  stoop,  as  the  rear  veranda  is  called 
in  America,  and  look  over  his  fields  of 
corn  stretching  further  than  the  eye 
can  reach  in  every  direction.  As  a 
result  of  his  early  training  on  the  plains, 
where  he  spent  months  at  a  time  with- 
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out  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  another 
human  being,  the  former  candidate  for 
president  is  exceedingly  taciturn,  and 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  issues  of  a  campaign. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  adventures 
called  The  First  Battle^  in  which  some 
of  his  encounters  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Tammany  and  other  tribes  are 
described  at  length. 

"In  the  effort  to  partially  neutralize 
the  strength  of  M.  le  Colonel  among 
the  cowboys  and  Indians,  who  make  up 
the  largest  part  of  the  voting  population 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the 
Republicans  have  M.  le  Roosevelt  for 
president.  M.  le  Roosevelt  is  one  of 
the  leading  cowboys  of  America,  and  is 
especially  famous  for  once  having  van- 
quished a  grizzly  bear  in  single  combat. 
During  the  last  campaign  M.  le  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  ridden  a  series  of  horses 
all  over  the  country,  giving  exhibitions 
of  rough-riding  such  as  were  seen  in 
Paris  a  year  or  more  ago  under  the  direc- 
tion of  another  American  statesman." 


An  Interesting  Bridge 

Raymond  McBride 

There  is  in  process  of  construction 
across  the  United  States  ship-canal  at 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  a  bridge  which  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  the  fifth  in  the  world.  This 
aerial  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be 
a  very  imposing  structure.  From  the 
lowest  point  of  the  truss  work  it  is  135 
feet  to  the  water-line,  and  185  feet 
from  the  highest  point  to  the  water- 
line.  The  distance  spanned  is  381  feet 
and  6  inches.  The  car,  which  will  be 
suspended  from  the  truss  by  stiff  cables, 
will  be  12  feet  above  the  water-line 
when  in  motion.  The  size  of  the  car  is 
30  by  50  feet,  and  its  capacity  65  tons. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  will  be  about 
$108,000,  and  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  about  $8,000.  The 
bridge  is  built  to  withstand  a  wind 
velocity  of  seventy  miles  an  hour.  The 
bridge  was  built  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  for  free  ferry  service  made 
by  the  city  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
consideration  of  a  grant  of  right  of  way 
for  the  ship-canal. 


Anathema  Haranatha ! 

T.  P.  O'Connor  in  M.  A.  P. 

The  German  Emperor's  restless 
energy  seems  to  be  always  breaking  out 
in  new  places.  That  must  have  been 
a  curious  scene  between  him  and  the 
Bishop  of  Metz  ;  a  scene  that  would 
seem  to  be  almost  impossible  in  any 
country  but  Germany  under  its  present 
ruler.  I  don't  suppose  many  of  my 
readers  have  noticed  the  incident ;  but 
it  is  worth  recording  as  an  instance  of 
the  German  Emperor's  extraordinary 
interest  in  all  things  going  on  in  his 
empire,  and  his  fearless  frankness  in 
expressing  his  views.  Bishop  Benzler, 
it  seems,  used  to  be  a  great  favorite  of 
the  Emperor,  but  recently  the  Bishop 
fell  into  one  of  those  quarrels  about 
burial  grounds  that  in  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  England  and  Wales,  seem  to  have 
a  great  power  of  making  people  forget 
Christian  charity.  The  Bishop,  because 
a  Protestant  had  been  buried  in  this 
ground,  went  to  the  extreme  step  of 
declaring  that  the  ground  had  been 
desecrated,  and  decided  to  curse  it. 

The  Emperor  was  furious  when  he 
heard  of  this,  and  when  the  Bishop  was 
imprudent  enough  to  demand  an  audi- 
ence, he  let  loose  upon  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  a  flood  of 
eloquent  wrath  which  submerged  him. 
Here  is  the  principal  passage  : 

"Your  Reverence, "said  the  Emperor, 
"  has  asked  for  an  audience,  and  I  have 
granted  it  because  I  also  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you.  Before  leaving 
Alsace-Lorraine  I  must  tell  Your  Rever- 
ence that  your  attitude  has  greatly  dis 
pleased  me.  You  were  represented  to 
me  as  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  ;  your 
actions  prove  the  contrary.  You  have 
done  worse  things  than  the  worst  fanatic. 
You  have  cursed  a  cemetery  situated 
on  German  soil,  the  German  soil  over 
which  I  rule.  Do  not  forget.  Your 
Reverence,  that  I,  as  German  Emperor, 
will  never  tolerate  that  even  one  inch 
of  German  soil  should  be  cursed  (ver- 
Hucht) — no,  not  one  inch.  It  is  a 
Bishop's  duty  to  bless,  and  the  moment 
you  begin  to  curse  you  cease  to  be  fit 
for  your  high  position." 

And  when  the  poor,  thunder-struck 
bishop    stammered    out    that    he    had 
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withdrawn  the  curse,  this  is  the  answer 
he  got  : 

"  That  was  the  best  thing  you  could 
do  for  yourself.  I  should  not  have 
received  you  again.  Do  not  try  to 
make  excuses.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  your  action.  But  remember 
one  thing.  You  are  a  German  Bishop 
on  German  soil,  ruled  over  by  your 
master,  the  Emperor.  Serve  God  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge,  but  do  not 
forget  that  you  have  also  to  serve  your 
country  and  your  King,  and  that 
although  the  King  rules  with  a  gentle 
hand,  that  hand  may  in  a  moment  be 
turned  into  a  mailed  fist.  I  hope  that 
we  understand  one  another  completely, 
and  with  this  I  bid  you  farewell." 

"Any  Split  Infinitives  to  Mend  ?  " 

Seymour  Eaton  in  Judicious  Advertising 

In  any  advertising  which  I  have  to 
write,  in  any  announcement  which  I 
have  to  make,  I  am  careful  always  to 
say  what  I  think,  or  rather  what  I. feel, 
and  to  say  it  inevery-day,  understandable 
English  and  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
sort  of  way.  A  man  wrote  me  the 
other  day  offering  to  correct  my  gram- 
mar. He  said  that  he  had  a  college 
degree  from  Harvard  and  a  post-graduate 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins.  He  in- 
formed me  that  I  split  my  infinitives, 
and  that  for  a  man  in  my  position  it  was 
very  unfortunate.  He  could  be  of  great 
help,  and  would  do  the  work  for  $5,000 
for  the  first  year.  He  asked  me  to  wire 
reply.  I  told  him  that  I  had  as  much 
right  to  make  grammar  as  Sam  Johnson 
or  Shakespeare,  and  that  if  he  chased 
my  infinitives  for  a  week  he'd  get 
mighty  sick  of  his  job. 

Worse  Than  Split  Infinilives 

The  London  Chronicle. 

[We  are  sometimes  absurdly  told — in  the 
school-room — that  we  may  not  end  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition.] 

I  state  a  rule  there  is  no  doubt  of. 
To  let  a  preposition  end 
A  sentence  is,  my  little  friend, 

A  habit  you  must  grow  up  out  of. 

It  is  the  most  distressing  blunder 

You  can  come  near  to.      It  would   shock 
The  dullest,  most  unlettered  stock 

Australia  can  send  up  from  under. 


Such  errors  you  should  make  a  scoff  of. 
When  on  the  sodden  drenched  grass  plat, 
Inform  nurse  with  a  smile  that  that 

You  really  can't  come  in  from  off  of. 

This  little  lesson  to  be  through  with: 
When  to  the  country  you  are  bid. 
Inquire  not  whom,  as  once  I  did. 

The  country  you'll  be  sent  down  to  with  ! 


The  Way  to  Die  Poor 

The  Topeka  State  Journal 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  has  embarked  in  the 
business  of  indorsing  ^200,000  notes  for 
women  with  appealing  eyes,  he  will 
have  less  worry  about  dying  rich. 


New  York's  Cosily  Governmenl 

Leslie's  Weekly 

New  York  has  the  most  expensive 
city  government  on  record.  According 
to  Mayor  McClellan's  first  budget,  it 
will  cost  New  York  City  $110,500,000 
to  conduct  its  municipal  af^fairs  in  1905. 
There  are  4,000,000  inhabitants  in  New 
York  City  at  this  moment.  No  other 
people  in  the  world  pay  anything  like 
this  sum,  per  capita,  for  the  expenses  of 
their  government. 

Canada's  6,000,000  people  pay  $52,- 
000,000  for  running  their  government  in 
1904.  Mexico's  14,000,000  pay  $68,- 
000,000  for  a  like  service,  and  Brazil's 
18,000,000  disburse  $80,000,000  for  this 
object.  None  of  the  other  countries  in 
the  western  hemisphere  comes  any- 
where near  Mexico's  total.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Portugal  occupy  places  of 
considerable  prominence  on  the  world's 
map.  All  of  them  have  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  New  York  City.  All  of  them, 
on  account  of  the  necessities  of  defenses 
have  to  place  themselves  under  heavy 
tax  burdens,  yet  none  of  them  pays  as 
much  for  government  as  do  the  people 
of  the  American  metropolis.  In  her 
various  tributary  States  and  colonial 
possessions  Turkey  has  about  40,000,000 
people,  aud  some  of  these  have  aspira- 
tions for  liberty  which  lead  the  hoine 
government  a  pretty  strenuous  life;  yet 
Abdul  Hamid  does  not  exact  quite  so 
much  tribute  for  the  expense  of  govern- 
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The  Tatler 


THORNS  IN  THE  CUSHION 

How  much  do  you  want  for  those  sketches?" 

Oh,  I  want  ten  guineas." 

Don't  slam  the  door  as  you  go  out." 


ment  as  does  New  York's  city  govern- 
ment. 

The  Mikado  reigns  over  44,000,000 
people  who  have  been  preparing  for  war 
for  many  years,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
effectiveness,  as  is  shown  by  their 
achievements  in  Manchuria  in  the  past 
nine  or  ten  months,  yet  their  govern- 
ment cost  only  $122,000,000  in    1903, 


or,  at  our  recent  rate  of  increase,  what 
New  York  City  will  cost  in  1908.  Back 
in  Jackson's  days  this  country  began  to 
attract  considerable  attention  from  the 
world  at  large,  but  the  cost  of  running 
New  York's  city  government  at  the 
present  moment  is  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  managing  the  government  of 
the    United    States    in    Old    Hickory's 


Th»  World't   irork  and  Plat 


ADOLF  BECK 


Twice  wrongfully  convicted  in  England  owing  to  a  case  of    mistaken    identity. 

Mr.  Beck  refused  a  solatium  of  $25,000  offered  him  by  the  British 

government,  which  he  is  now  suing  for  damages. 
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time.      At    the    time    that    Buchanan  ment  of  a  criminal  court  of  appeal  is  not 

stepped  out  of  power  in  1861  the  cost  necessary,  as  the   present  machinery  of 

of    the  United  States  government  with  review,    if    made  more  efficient  by  the 

its  32,000,000  of  people  was  $66,000,000,  introduction  of  a  stronger  legal  element 

as    compared    with     the    $110,500,000  in     the    Home    Office,     ought    to    be 

which  New  York  City's  4,000,000  will  adequate, 

pay  in  1905.  


The  Relorl  Discourteous 

T.  P's  Weekly 

Upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham's  visits  to  America 
he  was  constantly  pestered  for  his  auto- 
graph. He  was  compelled  to  restrict  his 
signature  to  his  own  personal  acquaint- 
ances. Amongst  many  letters  which  as- 
sailed him  on  his  arrival  was  one  in  which 
the  writer  indulged  in  the  most  fulsome 
compliments,  somewhat  to  the  efifect 
that  America  was  prouder  and  better 
for  his  coming  there,  that  its  stage 
would  benefit  by  his  art— and  much 
more  to  the  same  efifect — until  it  wound 
up  by  saying  that  these  facts  rendered 
the  writer  bold  enough  to  ask  for  his 
autograph. 

In  response  to  this  one,  a  stereo- 
typed answer  was  promptly  sent — and 
as  promptly  came  the  reply : 

*'  Oh  !  you  never  give  your  autograph 
except  to  acquaintances  ?  And  who  the 
are  you  ?" 


A  "  Know-Il-All "  Judge 

Press  Dispatch 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Inquiry  in  the  case  of  Adolf  Beck,  who 
for  the  crimes  of  William  Thomas, 
alias  John  Smith,  served  a  term  of  five 
years'  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of 
obtaining  money  and  jewels  from  women 
under  false  pretenses,  places  practically 
the  entire  blame  upon  the  judge.  Sir 
Forest  Fulton,  who  excluded  from 
Beck's  trial,  in  1896,  all  evidence  favor- 
able to  the  accused,  and  who  refused  to 
state  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  a 
higher  court.  The  report  exonerates 
the  police  and  other  officials,  but  finds 
that  the  action  of  the  Home  Office  in 
dealing  with  the  case  was  defective 
owing  to  lack  of  legal  training  on  the 
part  of  subordinates.  The  Committee 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  establish- 


Recessional  for  Wives 

The  Chicago  Tribune 

"Remember  that  you  are  only  your  hus- 
band's helpmeet.  Do  not  forget  that  you  were 
created  for  your  husband," — Mrs,  Stone,  anti- 
ivoman  suffragist. 

Boss  of  our  fathers,  feared  of  old, 

Known  by  the  far-flung  rolling  pin — 
Yet  in  your  ears  soft  tales  were  told 

When  man  set  forth  your  hand  to  win. 
A  helpmeet  then  you  vowed  to  be 

Through  his  prosperity  or  debt ; 
You  said  none  was  so  grand  as  he — 

Lest  you  forget ;  lest  you  forget ! 

As  out  of  chaos  worlds  were  formed 

And  out  of  darkness  burst  the  light, 
So  you  upon  man's  vision  swarmed 

And  charmed  him  with  your  glances  bright. 
He  never  dreamed  your  slender  hand 

A  grim  grip  on  his  hair  would  get ; 
We  mention  this,  you  understand. 

Lest  you  forget ;  lest  you  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shoutings  rise, 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart 
When  from  your  hand  the  saucepan  flies, 

Unerring  as  a  flint-tipped  dart. 
When  man  comes  home  at  3  a.m., 

By  no  glad  welcome  is  he  met. 
Sad  facts  !     We  merely  mention  them, 

Lest  you  forget ;  lest  you  forget ! 

The  floral  fetters  fade  to  gyves, 

Romance  throws  up  its  hands  and  swoons 
When  we  are  told  how  many  wives 

Are  wearing  hubby's  pantaloons. 
O  woman,  go  and  cook  his  meals, 

Or  else  life's  scheme  will  be  upset. 
We  only  send  up  these  appeals 

Lest  you  forget ;  lest  you  forget ! 


Blood  Relationship 

Review  of  Dr.  George  Nuttall's  Book,  in  Science 

Nuttall  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  close  blood-relationship  in  different 
classes  of  animals  which  zoologists  have 
grouped  together  chiefly  on  anatomical 
grounds.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  these  relationships  is  that  between 
the  anthropoidea.  It  is  a  somewhat 
startling  verification  of  the  consanguin- 
ity of  man  and  the  higher  monkeys  that 
the   blood  of  the  chimpanzee  gives  90 
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per  cent,  as  much  precipitum  with 
humanized  rabbit  serum  as  does  the 
blood  of  man  himself,  while  the  blood 
of  lower  monkeys  yields  only  one-fourth 
or  one-third  as  much.  The  chimpanzee 
thus  appears  much  more  nearly  related 
to  man  than  to  the  common  Rhoesus 
monkey.  Another  interesting  result  is 
the  observation  that  anti-pig  serum  is 
remarkably  diffuse  in  its  action,  affect- 
ing considerably  the  blood  of  primates, 
and  showing  that  the  porpoise  has  cor- 
rectly been  called  the  "  sea  hog." 


An  Unsinkable  Lifeboat 

The  Danish  Export  Review 

Accidents  which  have  occurred  re- 
cently at  sea  again  raise  the  question  of 
the  difficulty  in  finding  space  on  board 
passenger  ships  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats  to  carry  all  persons  on  board 
in  case  of  a  casualty  occurring  to  the 
vessel.  The  ordinary  lifeboats  take  up 
the  space  of  the  deck  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  for  passengers  and 
crew.  Moreover,  in  case  of  accidents, 
these  boats  are  liable  to  be  staved  in 
when  lowered,  or  to  be  overcrowded 
and  swamped  ;  and  if  the  ship  should 
suddenly  sink,  there  is  usually  no  time 
to  lower  the  boats,  the  windward  ones 
being  in  nearly  all  cases  inaccessible. 
The  Englehardt  collapsible  boats,  it  is 
claimed,  combine  the  requirements  of 
the  smallest  possible  space  with  the 
utmost  carrying  capacity.  With  their 
proper  complement  of  passengers  on 
board  they  are  unsinkable,  even  if 
seriously  damaged,  and  they  can  easily 
be  transported  to  any  part  of  the  ship 
and  launched  without  davits.  Should 
time  not  allow  the  lowering  of  the 
boats,  the  lashings  need  only  be  cut, 
and  when  the  ship  has  sunk  the  boats 
will  be  found  floating  on  the  water  like 
rafts,  easily  accessible  for  passengers 
swimming  or  drifting  about.  Two 
men,  or  even  boys,  can  in  a  few  seconds 
extend  the  sides  simply  by  lifting  in  the 
cross-beams,  and  thus  converting  the 
boat-shaped  raft  into  a  lifeboat  contain- 
ing oars,  bread,  water-tanks,  etc.  The 
principles  of  the  boat  in  question  are : 

I.  A  boat-shaped    pontoon    strongly 


constructed  of  wood  or  iron  and  filled 
with  kapok  in  water-tight  cushions, 
which  again  are  placed  in  water-tight 
compartments.  Kapok  is  the  product 
of  plants  growing  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
It  combines  the  greatest  floating  capacity 
with  the  least  weight,  and  will  sustain 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  times  its  own 
weight  in  water. 

2.  A  superstructure  which  can  be 
folded  down  or  erected,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  fender  also  filled  with 
kapok  in  water-tight  cushions.  In 
extending  the  boats  the  oars  will  be 
released,  an  oval-shaped  thwart  supplied 
with  cross-thwarts  will  slide  into  posi- 
tion, and  stanchions  and  other  parts 
will  drop  into  their  places  automatically. 
The  mechanism  is  very  simple  and  not 
easily  put  out  of  order.  The  boat  has 
stood  the  most  exhaustive  tests  by 
competent  authorities. 


Life-Saving  Poems 

T.  P"8  Weekly 

Everybody  has  heard  of  lists  of  histor- 
ical dates  being  learnt  by  the  aid  of 
rhymes,  but  it  may  come  as  news  to 
travelers  to  know  that,  in  a  sense,  their 
safety  when  at  sea  may  depend  on  a 
not  unsimilar  device  of  memorizing. 
Every  captain  and  mate  is  able  to  repeat 
a  small  set  of  verses  which  summarize 
the  rule  of  the  road  on  the  ocean. 
These  were  composed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray,  C.B.,  and — plus  a  little 
common  sense — cover  every  possible 
eventuality. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Gray's  four  rhymes 
applies  to  the  case  of  two  steamships 
meeting,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

"  When  both  sidelights  you  see  ahead, 
Port  your  helm  and  show  your  red." 

The  sidelights  of  a  steamship  are,  of 
course,  red  and  green ;  red  being  on 
the  port  side,  and  green  on  the  star- 
board. At  first  sight,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  in  following  the  advice 
"port  your  helm"  you  would  not  by 
any  means  "show  your  red,"  but  your 
green.  But  "port  your  helm"  does 
not  imply  that  you  are  to  steer  the  ship 
to  port ;  but  precisely  the  opposite.  To 
port  the  helm  of  a  ship  steers  it  to  star- 
board, and  vice-versa — presumably  a  relic 
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of  the  tiller  days.  Hence  the  confusion 
that  a  mere  land-lubber  is  apt  to  fall 
into  when  he  hears  captain  or  pilot 
order  "  port !  "  and  sees  the  man  at  the 
wheel  calmly  turning  it,  and  the  ship, 
to  starboard.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
"when  both  sidelights  you  see  ahead" 
another  ship  is  approaching  in  an  abso- 
lutely straight  line  toward  your  own  ; 
for  if  she  were  traveling  in  any  other 
direction,  at  an  angle  to  you  or  in  a  line 
parallel  to  your  course,  you  would  only 
be  able  to  see  one  or  other  of  her  side- 
lights. Naturally,  if  you  see  her  red  on 
your  port  side,  or  her  green  on  your 
starboard,  she  will  pass  you — provided 
she  does  not  alter  her  course — in  perfect 
safety.  This  point  is  embodied  in  the 
second  couplet : 

"  Green  to  green,  or  red  to  red — 
Perfect  safety — go  ahead  !  " 

The  third  rhyme  deals  with  a  more 
complicated  question,  namely,  what  to 
do  when  two  steamboats  are  crossing. 
This,  as  Mr.  Gray  observes  in  a  note, 
"is  the  position  of  greatest  danger; 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  good  look- 
out, caution,  and  judgment."  The 
verse  is  a  considerably  longer  one : 

"If  to  your  starboard  red  appear, 

It  is  your  duty  to  keep  clear ; 

To  act  as  judgment  says  is  proper  ; 

To  port — or  starboard — back,  or  stop  her  ! 

But  when  upon  your  port  is  seen 

A  steamer's  starboard  light  of  green. 

There's  not  so  much  for  you  to  do, 

For  green  to  port  keeps  clear  of  you." 


He  Knew  the  Train 

The  Kansas  City  Times 

A  traveler  went  into  a  Union  Avenue 
barber  shop  the  other  morning  to  get  a 
shine,  and  decided  to  inquire  about  his 
train.  "  Say,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
negro  bootblack,  "what  time  does  the 
Missouri  Pacific  leave  for  St.  Louis  this 
morning?  " 

"  Yoh  mean  the  one  that  makes  the 
daylight  run?"  queried  the  negro. 
"  Yes,  that's  the  one,"  said  the  man. 
"It  ah  the  train  that  connec's  wif  the 
one  frum  Leavenswuth,  ain't  it?" 
asked  the  bootblack  as  he  brushed  away. 
"Yes."  "  Runs  fru  Wahnsbu'gh?" 
"Yes."  "An'JeffahsonCity?"   "Yes." 

Ah   knows  the  train   yoh   means,  all 


right.  Stan's  on  the  secon'  er  thud 
track,  doan'  it?"     "  I  think  it  does." 

"  Changes  ingines .  Le'ssee.  Wha' 

do  that  train  change  ingines?"  "I 
don't  know,"  came  from  the  man. 
"  What  I  want  to  know  is  its  leaving 
time."  "  Ah  knows  jes'  what  you  wants, 
an*  ah  knows  jes-'xactly  what  train  yoh 
means."  "  Well,  when  does  it  leave  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,  when  do  it  leave?  Ah's 
suah  ah  doan'  know  'bout  that,  boss," 
was  the  negro's  reply. 


The  Telephone  as  an  Entertainer 

The  Electrical  Review  and  Engineer 

R.  M.  Eaton,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
brought  out  a  switchboard  for  simul- 
taneous connection  to  several  line 
systems.  The  idea  in  view  is  the  pro- 
vision not  only  of  regular  telephone 
service  over  a  regular  telephone  line, 
but  also  information  or  "newspaper" 
service  and  entertainment  service.  The 
subscriber  can  at  will  signal  his  regular 
operator  for  exchange  service  as  he  may 
disconnect  himself  from  the  exchange 
entirely,  place  a  busy  test  on  his  line, 
and  connect  himself  to  the  "  news- 
paper "  lines  over  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinually furnished  such  information  as 
is  now  given  on  stock  tickers.  By  still 
another  manipulation  of  his  instrument 
the  subscriber  may  connect  himself  to 
entertainment  lines,  upon  which  music, 
sermons,  or  other  entertainment  may 
be  passing.  These  furnish  examples  of 
the  variety  of  services  which  may  be 
tapped  ;  but  the  patent  has  no  direct 
limitation  to  them,  but  covers  the 
switching  apparatus  only. 


Japanese  Terms  of  Peace 

Orientalist  in  The  New  York  Sun 

The  Japanese  paper  Hocfii  was  lately 
responsible  for  a  very  curious  statement 
regarding  the  terms  on  which  Japan 
was  ready  to  make  peace  with  Russia. 
It  is  said  that  in  diplomatic  circles  in 
Peking  it  was  suggested  that  mediation 
would  appear  through  a  power  closely 
interested  in  the  war,  after  the  Japanese 
were  in  occupation  of  Port  Arthur, 
Mukden,  and  Saghalien.  The  condi- 
tions were  contained  in  six  articles,  as 
follows  : 


KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 


Th*  Tatltr 


Mrs.  Thurston,  who  has  made  so  great  a  success  with  her  two  novels,  The  Circle  and 

The  Masquerader,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Alderman  Madden,  of 

Cork,  Ireland.     Her  husband  is  a  journalist  and  dramatist. 
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Punch 


A  TELEPHONIC  DANGER 


Paterfamilias  {ivho  has  just  rung  up  Central,  and  has  his  attention  dfuerted 

by  his  little  daughter):     "Hello,  dear,  coming  to  kiss  me  good-night?  " 
Voice  of  Female  Telephone  Clerk  (se'verely):     "I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 


1.  Port  Arthur  to  be  restored  to 
China,  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  not  to 
be  used  as  a  naval  station. 

2.  The  Liao-tung  peninsula  to  be 
returned  to  China. 

3.  The  Manchurian  railway  not  to 
be  employed  for  military  purposes,  and 
to  be  handed  over  to  an  international 
administration  of  delegates  appointed  by 
the  great  powers. 


4.  Russia  to  pay  Japan  an  indemnity 
of  400,000,000  yen,  or  $200,000,000. 

5.  The  Russian  warships  in  Chinese 
waters  to  be  given  up  to  Japan. 

6.  Saghalien  to  be  ceded  to  Japan, 
but  to  be  surrendered  by  Japan  to  the 
United  States  as  a  perpetual  concession, 
on  payment  of  '50,000,000  yen,  or 
$25,000,000,  annually. 

The   first    four   articles  seem  not  un- 
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reasonable  if  the  Russians  acknowledge 
defeat,  but  the  fifth  would  be  likely  to 
cause  collision  between  Japan  and  the 
countries  in  whose  ports  Russian  ships 
now  are  or  may  happen  to  be.  The 
China  seas  or  waters  might  mean  any- 
where from  Kiaochau  in  Shantung  to 
Saigon  in  Indo-China,  in  which  case 
Germany  and  France  would  have  some- 
thing to  say,  both  those  ports  harboring 
several  of  the  Russian  warships  damaged 
in  the  fight  of  August  lo. 

As  to  the  proposal  to  surrender  Sag- 
halien  to  this  country  it  is  almost  too 
grotesque  for  discussion.  It  was  prob- 
ably put  forward  by  some  practical 
joker  in  the  diplomatic  circles  at  Peking 
to  enliven  the  monotony  of  life  in  the 
compounds  in  which  the  uncertainties 
of  Chinese  politics  require  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers  to  immure 
themselves. 


Bishop  Creighlon*s  Lines  lo  His 
Wife 

The  (English)  Review  of  Reviews 

[When  Bishop  Creighton  was  within  a  few 
months  of  the  grave  he  found  delight  in  com- 
posing an  epithalamium  and  a  marriage  hymn. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  bishop  of  fifty-seven  writes 
to  his  wife  of  fifty,  after  being  married  nearly 
thirty  years,  such  glowing  love-verses  as  the 
following]  : 

To  thee  I  turn,  O  Lord  and  Master  Love, 

Seeing  in  all  thy  endless  subtilty 
Thou  caughtest  me  as  I  was  passing  by 
Unheeding,  and  didst  fix  my  vagrant  eye 

On  her  who  was  to  prove  my  soul's  entirety. 

I  looked  and  looked  again, 

First  seeking  to  explain 
The  charm  that  stirred  me  in  the  head's  deft 

pose, 
The  eye's  appeal,  the  rose 
That  mantled  and  then  died  upon  the  cheek, 

And  when  I  heard  her  speak, 
New    meaning    breathed    from    each    familiar 
phrase  ; 

And  when  I  made  reply, 

I  listened  with  amaze 

To  my  own  voice,  for  through  its  swell 

There  seemed  to  breathe  a  sigh, 
As  when  a  captive  hears  a  pitying  throb 
Amid  the  senseless  clamor  round  his  cell, 

And  with  a  sob 
Tells  hopefully  once  more  his  tale  of  woe  ; 

My  soul  e'en  so 
Won  power  its  inmost  meaning  to  express. 

So  body  and  soul  afire 

With  passionate  desire, 

I  found  my  happiness 
Summed  up  in  her  who  summed  up  all  in  me. 

13 


Then  with  new-born  humility 

I  taught  my  lips  to  sue,  tutored  my  will 

Into  submission  upon  hers  until 
I  dared  to  ask  her  for  herself,  and  she, 
By  her  great  answer,  shed  new  life  on  me. 
Such  was  thy  work  in  me,  O  Sovereign  Love. 
But  what  in  her  ?     How  didst  thou  move 
Her  peaceful  spirit  and  tempt  it  from  its  rest  ? 

Did  pity  draw  her  to  a  soul  forlorn. 

That  hope  might  spring  new-born. 
And  her  life  grow  as  power  stood  confest  ? 


The  Modern  German  Professor 

N.  Hudson  Moore  in  The  Chautauquan 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  type  of 
German  professor — formerly  the  butt  of 
the  comic  papers,  he  of  the  shabby 
clothes  and  absent  air — has  gone  much 
of  the  old  student  life  of  Munich.  The 
modern  professor  is  dressed  in  the  mode, 
he  commands  a  large  salary  which,  with 
his  fees  for  lectures,  often  exceeds  that 
of  the  German  Secretary  of  State.  He 
enjoys  his  advantages,  good  clothes, 
good  food,  the  opera,  athletics;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  critic  of  his  own  nationality 
"  his  aspirations  are  often  distinctly 
commercial."  Many  German  professors 
earn  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  (four  marks  to  the  dollar) 
a  year,  so  the  period  of  a  pipe  and 
garret  is  quite  past.  The  late  Prof. 
Lenbach,  the  great  portrait  painter, 
made  his  half-million  of  marks  annually, 
and  his  palatial  home  in  Munich  was 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city. 


Class-Room  Humor 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 

Not  long  ago,  apropos  of  the  humors 
of  the  lecture-room,  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  told  of  an  instructor  in  astron- 
omy at  Vassar  College  who  in  elucida- 
tion of  a  certain  point  made  the  follow- 
ing observation  :  "In  astronomy,  to 
determine  the  motions  of  three  bodies 
that  attract  one  another  is  admittedly 
difficult." 

At  this  juncture  the  lecturer  was 
annoyed  by  half-suppressed  laughter  in 
the  rear  of  the  class-room.  "  May  I 
inquire,"  remarked  the  instructor  sar- 
castically, *'what  unconscious  humor 
lay  in  my  last  statement  ?" 

"I   beg   pardon,"  exclaimed  the  fair 
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The  King 


ART  IN  ADVERTISING 


Street  clock  at  the  office  of  Sir  George  Newnes, 
overlooking  the  Strand,  London. 


Student  who  was  responsible  for  the 
interruption.  "  It  merely  struck  me 
that  the  difficulty  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  same  problem  in  love." 


Sir  Henry  Hawkins 

The  London  Daily  News 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  remi- 
niscences of  Baron  Brampton,  better 
known  as  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  should  be 
teeming  with  human  interest.  It  is  the 
keynote  of  his  life,  and  in  the  volumes 
just  published  he  stands  revealed  as  he 
has  never  been  revealed  before. 

As  a  judge  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was 
certainly  the  most  popular  man  of  his 
time.  To  the  man  in  the  street  he 
seemed  not  a  pompous  legal  abstraction 
hidden  away  in  wig  and  robe,  but  a 
robust,  kindly,  full-blooded  human  being 


—  "  one  of  ourselves  " — who  dodged  the 
law  on  Derby  Day  in  order  to  get  ofi 
with  the  Royal  train  by  noon,  and  who 
even  carried  his  little  terrier  to  the  seat 
of  justice  robed  in  a  judge's  scarlet 
gown. 

It  was  at  the  Old  Bailey  Police  Court, 
over  which  Sir  Henry  presided,  that 
cross-examining  flourished  in  perfection, 
and  not  in  the  somber  respectability  of 
Chancery.  The  Old  Bailey  was  "  a  den 
of  infamy,  not  conceivable  now,  the 
very  cesspool  for  the  offscourings  of  hu- 
manity." Offenses  that  would  not  now 
receive  a  day's  imprisonment  were  pun- 
ished with  death,  and  after  the  judges 
and  aldermen  had  dined  together  busi- 
ness would  go  with  amazing  rapidity, 
trials  occupying  an  average  of  not  more 
than  four  minutes  each.  Here  is  Lord 
Brampton's  account  of  a  trial  that  ended 
in  transportation  : 

The  accused  having  "  held  up  his 
hand,"  and  the  jury  having  solemnly 
sworn  to  hearken  to  the  evidence,  and 

to  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliver- 
ance make,"  etc.,  the  witness  for  the 
prosecution  climbs  into  the  box,  which 
was  like  a  pulpit,  and  before  he  has  time 
to  look  round  and  see  where  the  voice 
comes  from,  he  is  examined  as  follows 
by  the  prosecuting  counsel : 

"  I  think  you  were  walking  up  Lud- 
gate  Hill  on  Thursday,  25th,  about 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  and  sud- 
denly felt  a  tug  at  your'  pocket  and 
missed  your  handkerchief  which  the 
constable  now  produces.     Is  that  it  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  nothing  to  ask 
him  ?"  says  the  Judge.    "  Next  witness." 

Constable  stands  up. 

"Were  you  following  the  prosecutor 
on  the  occasion  when  he  was  robbed  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  did  you  see  the  prisoner 
put  his  hand  into  the  prosecutor's  pocket 
and  take  this  handkerchief  out  of  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Judge  to  prisoner:  "Nothing  to 
say,  I  suppose  ?  "  Then  to  the  jury: 
"  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  have  no 
doubt  ?  I  have  none." 

Jury  :  "  Guilty,  my  lord,"  as  though 
to  oblige  his  lordship. 

Judge  to  prisoner:  "Jones,  we  have 
met  before — we  shall  not  meet  again  for 


Photograph  by  Elliott  &  Fry 


LORD  BRAMPTON 


Better  known  as  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  presiding  judge 
at  the  famous  "Old  Bailey"  Police  Court,  London. 
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A   FIRE  TEST 

A  test  being  made  by  the  New  York  Fire  Commissioners  of  fire-proofed  building- 
material  with  a  specially  constructed  model  house. 


some  time — seven  years    transportation 
— next  case." 

Time  :    two  minutes,   fifty-three  sec- 
onds. 

The  Cheap,  Trackless  Trolley 

The  Western  Electrician 

As    regards    the    question   of    cost  of 
tracking    trolley  roads,    the   figures  fur- 


nished by  the  Berlin  General  Electric 
Company  in  its  operation  of  the  Haida 
railroad  are  instructive.  These  show 
that  a  trackless  overhead  trolley-car 
capable  of  holding  twenty-two  persons 
used  about  the  same  electric  current  as 
an  ordinary  street-car  having  room  for 
twenty-eight  jH'rsons.  With  the  track- 
less railroad  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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more  electric  current  was  used  than  on 
regular  street-cars.  It  should  also  be 
said  that  the  maintenance  of  the  cars, 
owing  to  a  greater  wearing  out  of  the 
rolling-stock  and  extensive  need  of 
lubricators,  etc.,  is  larger  than  on-track 
cars.  On  the  other  hand,  this  higher 
cost  of  maintenance  is  met  by  an  ex- 
pense for  tracks  and  the  keeping  of  them 
in  good  condition. 

A  track  road  for  every  kilometer  costs 


from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  while  a  track- 
less road  can  be  built  for  $3750  to 
$5000.  A  trackless  road  three  kilo- 
meters long,  now  in  active  operation, 
estimated  its  cost  at  about  $4500  per 
kilometer,  or  a  total  of  $13,500  for  the 
whole  distance. 

The  total  cost  of  operation  per  kilo- 
meter is  5  cents,  or  15  cents  for  3  kilo- 
meters. This  5  cents  per  kilometer 
compares    favorably    with    that    of    the 
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The  King 

AN  INTERESTING  RELIC  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE 
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MACAULAY  RE-ILLUSTRATED 

Curse  on  him  !  "  quoth  false  Sextus, 
Will  not  the  villain  drown  ?  " — Horatius. 


The  Tatlf 


great  Berlin  Street  Car  Company,  which 
estimates  its  actual  cost  of  operation  at 
5.17  cents  a  kilometer,  and  other  street- 
car lines  in  Germany  even  report  6.25 
cents  per  kilometer. 

A  large  part  of  the  income  of  the 
trackless  roads  is  ohtained  by  the  carry- 
ing of  freight,  which  is  a  source  of 
profit   even   when   the  passenger  traffic 


is  inadequate.  Furthermore,  legally  con- 
sidered, the  trackless  roads  are  very  use- 
ful, for  they  are  not  required  to  meet 
such  stringent  conditions  as  are  asked 
of  electric  track  lines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  streets  are  not  at  all  injured  by 
the  trackless  cars,  but  they  have  a 
smoothing  effect  on  the  pavement  over 
which  they  pass. 
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When  Daddy  Was  a  Boy 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald 

When  daddy  was  a  little  boy  'twas  mighty  hard 

to  find 
In  all  the  country  roundabout  a  kid  so  quick  to 

mind. 
He  never  played  out  late  at  night,  or  tore  his 

pantaloons, 
Or  tied  tin  cans  to  Rover's  tail,  or  sailed  big 

toy  balloons. 
He   never  answered   mother  back  with    words 

both  sharp  and  quick. 
And   very   seldom   felt   the   wind    of    pa's   big 

walkin'  stick. 
He   never    came    home    late   from   school    and 

banged  the  kitchen  door. 
Or  scraped    his   dirty,    muddy   boots   on    ma's 

clean  parlor  floor. 
He  never  wore  his  trousers  out  on  an  unplaned 

plank, 
Or  paddled  with  his  feet  and  hands  beneath  a 

shelvin'  bank. 
He  never  ate  green   apples   from   the   trees  in 

neighbors'  yards, 
An'  always  went  to  Sunday-school  an'  got  his 

little  cards. 
In  truth,  he  was  a  model  kid,  to  hear  him  tell 

the  story. 
But  now  he's  doin'  other  things  that  bring  him 

far  less  glory. 
He  goes  a-fishin'  with  a  "bunch  "  on  Sunday 

afternoons. 
An'  takes  ma's  two  best  tablecloths  an'  all  her 

silver  spoons. 
An*  bait  in  cans,  an'  bottles,  too,  the  best  that 

can  be  got ; 
Pa  comes  home  Monday  morning  the  drunkest 

of  the  lot. 
But  pa,  he's  kind  o'  catchin'  on  since  ma's  hid 

the  bait 
An'  gently  rapped  him  once  or  twice  upon  his 

shinin'  pate. 
He  now  sits  meek  an'  docile  with  his  paper  on 

the  grass 
An'    lets  the  other  fellers  fish  for  pickerel  an' 

for  bass. 


The  Individual  and  the  Masses 

The  New  Haven  Register 

There  are  times  when  men  weary  of 
the  struggle  of  life,  when  their  souls  are 
tried  because  of  the  incomprehensible 
burdens  put  upon  them,  when  the 
material  success  of  the  charlatan  and 
the  morally  sodden  shock  their  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  when  personal  modesty 
and  consideration  for  others  seem  to 
have  lost  their  dividend-paying  power. 
Then  it  is  that  the  wise  among  them 
look  beyond  self,  and  seek  an  answer  to 
their  wonderings  in  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  There  lies  the  key  to  the 
secret  of  God's  mystery.     Are  they  at 


work,  which  is  the  lot  and  blessing  of 
man  ?  Are  they  honorable  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellows,  which  is  the 
justification  for  human  pride  ?  Do  they 
uphold  the  laws  of  the  land  and  con- 
tribute to  orderly  conduct,  upon  the 
doing  of  which  society  depends  for  its 
vindication  ?  If  they  find  affirmative 
answers  to  these  inquiries,  they  turn 
with  less  apprehension  to  the  accumu- 
lations of  great  wealth,  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  golden  dollar,  to  the  cease- 
less agitation  of  political  dreamers  and 
to  the  abuse  of  government  itself.  So 
long  as  the  great  heart  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  beats  true,  these  evil  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  can  work  but  little 
injury,  as  we  count  injury  in  the  tablets 
of  the  centuries.  Sooner  or  later,  when 
the  abuse  of  power  leans  too  heavily 
upon  the  thrift  and  patience  of  the 
people,  the  drawers  of  water  and  the 
hewers  of  wood,  there  will  come  from 
their  midst  the  inspired  leader,  as 
Lincoln  was,  to  elifect  their  emancipa- 
tion. That  the  moral  standard  was 
never  higher  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  is  reason  enough  to  return 
thanks,  with  an  additional  prayer 
for  the  few,  who  live  only  for  them- 
selves, and  who,  using  men  as  step- 
ping-stones to  a  baser  ambition,  are 
themselves  despised  though  at  the  same 
time  feared. 


A  Universal  Experience 

The  Philadelphia  Press 

"  Regarding  a  woman,"  said  Henpeck, 
"  To  this  sad  conclusion  I've  come: 

When  man  puts  a  ring  on  her  finger 
He  puts  himself  under  her  thumb." 


The  Nobel  Prizes  for  1904 

Recent  Cable  Despatch 

The  winners  of  the  annual  Nobel 
prizes  have  just  been  announced.  The 
awards  were  as  follows  :  Physics,  Baron 
Rayleigh,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  the  British  Royal  Institution  ;  chem- 
istry, Sir  William  Ramsey ;  medicine, 
Prof.  PavlofiF,  of  the  Military  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
prize  for  literature  was  divided  between 
Frederic  Mistral  of  France  and  Don  Jose 
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Echogaray  of  Spain.  The  peace  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

The  Insurer  Pays  the  Freight 

The  World's  Work. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  size 
of  the  insurance  business — nearly  two 
thousand  millions  a  year — the  men  who 
are  able  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  multi-millionaires  reap  a  pro- 
portionate reward.  Some  of  the  general 
agents,  who  control  exclusively  a  spec- 
ified territory,  pay  all  their  expenses, 
and  turn  oyer,  the  business  secured  to 
one  of  the  great ,  companies  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  clean  up  $200,000  a  year. 
The  best  ''field  men,"  the  actual 
solicitors,  may  make  $50,000  a  year 
each  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of 
agents  whose  annual  commissions  range 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  tendency  now  is  to 
abolish  these  general  agencies  and  to 
concentrate  the  responsibility  more  at 
the  home  office.  And  the  majority  of 
insurance  experts  believe  that  the  5  per 
cent,  or  lO  per  cent,  of  each  policy- 
holder's total  payments,  which  the 
agent  novv  receives,  is ftdo  high. 

Before — Love— After 

The  Punch  Bowl 

A  married  woman  experiences  three 
stages  of  her  love :  the  love  of  the 
betrothed,  where  her  eyes  are  open  but 
she  cannot  see  ;  the  love  of  the  wife, 
where  her  eyes  are  open  and  she  does 
see  ;  the  love  of  the  old  friend,  when 
her  eyes  are  open,  but  she  won't  see. 

The  Little  Wliite  Czar 

"  H"  in  The  Ithaca  Daily  Journal 

The  Angel  who  stood  in  the  uttermost  North, 

The  "  Little  White  Czar," 
On  his  unfurled  pinions  of  mercy  went  forth 

To  the  Nations  afar : 
To  plead  for  justice  and  love  and  peace  ; 
That  the  brutal  carnage  of  war  should  cease  ; 
That  meri  should  loosen  the  clutch  of  greed  ; 
And  all  mankind  be  brothers  indeed, 
As  the  God  of  Justice  and  Love  decreed. 
That  right  would  be  might,  not  might  be  right, 
As  it  stands  in  (Jod's  eternal  sight. 
The  suffering  ranks  of  humanity  heard 
With  a  fluttering  joy,  the  gracious  word 

Of  the  mighty  Czar. 


The  bully  who  sits  at  the  top  of  the  world, 

"  The  Little  White  Czar," 
His  beautiful  pinions  of  mercy  has  furled. 

While  the  Nations  afar 
Gaze  with  fearfully  bated  breath 
At  the  whirlwind  storm  of  battle  and  death  ■,  . 
Where  Muscovite  power,  in  the  uttermost  East, 
Was  glutting  the  lust  of  a  prowling  beast   '  r 
On  a  helpless  lamb,  its  stealthy  hold 
Had  drawn  from  a  feebly  guarded  fold         .  . 
When  the  brave  brown  men  came  up  from  the 

South, 
And  snatched  the  morsel  out  of  its  mouth. 
With  its  paw  on  its  prey,  the  great  beast  turned 
And  lifted  its  eyes  that  glowed  and  burned 

To  "the  Little  White  Czar." 

The  "  Little  Father"  of  men  untold, 

The  potent  Czar, 
Whose  human  fingers  the  issues  hold 

Of  peace  or  war. 
Now  sits  serene  in  his  absolute  might. 
And  says  to  the  Nations  that  might  is  right. 
"  Look  at  my  children,  a  countless  host; 
"  Hear  while  I  utter  my  dauntless  boast. 
'*  I  will  send  them  forth  in  a  living  tide 
' '  That  shall  bridge  great  Asia  from  side  to  side. 
"  For  mine  they  are,  with  their  pulsing  blood, 
"  I  will  pour  it  out  in  a  stintless  flood, 
"I  will  wash  it  bare,  my  enemj^'s  land, 
"  Until  unchallenged,  alone,  I  stand 

"  The  world's  great  Czar!  " 

What  will  the  listening  Nations  say 

To  the  mighty  Czar  ! 
What  will  his  braggart  boasting  weigh 

At  the  World's  great  bar! 
Shall  he  be  suffered,  and  he  alone, 
To  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  "Great  White 

Throne," 
And,  lifting  his  puny  hands,  defy 
The  God  of  man,  with  the  impious  lie, 
That  in  his  arrogant  man-made  might 
He  can  decree  that  might  is  right ! 

This  "  Little  White  Czar!  " 


Transmuting  Vegetables 

The  St.  James's  Gazette 

The  discovery  of  a  means  of  meta- 
morphosing radishes  into  potatoes  has 
been  made  in  so  solemn  a  place  as  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  M. 
Molliard  takes  a  very  young  radish, 
"  Pasteurizes  "  it  in  a  certain  way,  and 
it  grows  up  into  a  fine  potato.  More 
scientifically,  the  young  radish  is  culti- 
vated in  a  glass  retort,  after  a  process 
invented  by  Pasteur,  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  glucose.  Starch  then  de- 
velops plentifully  in  the  cells  of  the 
radish,  which  swells  out,  loses  its  pep- 
periness,  and  acquires  practically  the 
consistency,  flavor  and  especially  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  potato. 
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Religion  in  the  Novel 


By  hall  CAINE 


A  young  Welsh  revivalist  preacher, 
who  is  now  firing  his  country  with 
such  religious  zeal  as  seems  almost  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  another 
Wesley  has  come  to  Wales,  was  re- 
cently induced  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
call,  when,  among  other  things  inter- 
esting to  all  of  us,  he  made  one  remark 
that  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  me. 

'*I  was  not  always  like  this,"  he  said. 
Once  I  liked  novels.  Now  it  is  peace 
that  I  love  most  of  all,  for  the  Spirit  has 
baptized  me." 

It  would  be  easy  perhaps  to  break 
some  small  witticism  on  the  fiery  en- 
thusiast who  explains  his  conversion 
with  so  much  naivete,  but  I  feel  no 
temptation  to  attempt  an  intellectual 
encounter  at  once  so  worthless  and  so 
cruel.  Looked  at  beneath  its  rather 
innocent  surface  the  young  Welshman's 
statement  means  a  good  deal  which 
none  of  us  who  devote  our  lives  to  the 
making  of  fiction  can  afford  to  ignore, 
still  less  to  sneer  or  laugh  at.  It  means 
not  merely  that  novels  may  be  of  perni- 
cious influence — although  of  course  it 
includes  that  idea — but  also,  and  mainly 
I  think,  that   fiction   as  such  is  a  trivial 

5 


thing  to  occupy  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
face  of  the  stern  facts  of  life.  It  says 
in  effect:  "With  all  the  burning  realities 
of  Time  and  Eternity  confronting  him, 
how  can  man  waste  his  interest  on  the 
shadows  of  people  who  have  never 
existed  and  incidents  which  have  never 
taken  place?"  That  is  an  attitude 
toward  imaginative  art  which  dates 
back  to  the  birth  of  it ;  and  although 
one  might  have  expected  that  such  a 
book  as  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  would 
have  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  idea  it 
formulates,  the  idea  still  lives  and 
operates  powerfully  on  many  minds 
that  would  be  afraid  to  express  it  with 
the  crude  candor  of  the  Welsh  preacher. 
In  addition  to  this  attitude  of  objec- 
tion to  fiction  as  fiction,  there  is  also  in 
many  other  minds  a  still  more  fierce  and 
deeply  rooted  antagonism,  based  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  the  withering 
influences  of  imaginative  literature  on 
the  emotions  of  the  people  who  use  it 
as  a  principal  part  of  their  intellectual 
food.  It  is  said,  not  altogether  without 
show  of  reason,  that  fiction  and  the 
drama,  which  live  by  playing  on  the  emo- 
tions, do  not  stimulate  and  strengthen, 
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but  enervate  and  exhaust  them.  Thus 
it  is  urged  that  the  people  who  weep 
most  over  the  imaginary  woes  of  the 
hero  or  heroine  in  a  novel,  or  on  the 
stage,  have  fewer  tears  to  shed  for 
the  troubles  of  sufifering  people  in  real 
life  ;  and  therefore  that  the  novel  and 
the  drama,  in  degree  as  they  increase  in 
influence,  weaken  the  spiritual  bone' 
and  sinew  wherewith  man  has  to  con- 
tend against  the  everlasting  pains  of 
existence.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  objection  also  had  received  its 
death-blow  ages  ago  from  the  purpose 
which  prompted  the  early  Morality 
Plays  ;  but  it  still  exists,  and  I  count  it 
among  the  chief  forces  which  constitute 
the  antagonism  to  the  stage  which  sur- 
vives in  those  denominations  of  the 
Christian  church,  like  the  Wesleyan, 
that  most  nearly  approximate  to  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism. 

But  over  against  both  these  forms  of 
objection  to  the  novel  there  is  another, 
which  also  exists  in  its  strongest  forms 
in  the  religious  mind  and  yet  is  their 
direct  and  complete  contradiction.  I 
mean  the  objection  to  fiction  in  its  ethi- 
cal claims  and  pretensions,  urged  by 
those  who  appear  to  hold  that  the  novel 
is  not  merely  to  be  accepted  as  a  puppet- 
show,  but  is  only  to  be  tolerated  in  that 
character.  Speaking  out  of  my  exper- 
ience of  the  more  than  favorable  recep- 
tion of  a  recent  novel,  I  may  say  that 
among  my  clerical  critics  some  of  the 
most  whole-hearted  and  generous  are 
those  who  have  most  resolutely  closed 
their  eyes  to  any  indication  of  higher 
motive  in  my  book  than  that  of  the 
story-teller  who  aims  to  tell  a  simple 
story.  According  to  such  critics  the 
public  do  not  go  to  the  novel  for  guid- 
ance in  any  ethical  or  reHgious  difficult- 
ies. They  take  a  novel  through  and 
through  for  what  it  undoubtedly  is  in 
its  primary  character,  a  story  and  noth- 
ing more.  One  would  have  thought — 
not  to  speak  it  irreverently,  or  to  bring 
small  things  violently  into  juxtaposition 
with    large    and    sacred   ones — that   the 


parables  of  Christ  themselves  would 
have  dealt  for  all  time  a  death-blow  to 
the  idea  that  the  very  simplest  fictitious 
narrative  may  not,  without  violation  of 
art,  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  exposition 
of  eternal  truths.  But  certain  it  is  that 
in  a  large  class  of  by  no  means  the  least 
intellectual  section  of  readers  the  idea 
still  exists  that  the  novel  is  a  puppet- 
show  as  unmoral  as  Punch  and  Judy, 
and  as  completely  devoid  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  not  surprise  that 
part  of  the  public  which  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  look  at  my  own  novels 
that  I  rebel  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
soul  against  this  latter  form  of  objection, 
and  that  I  think  it  immeasurably  more 
prejudicial  to  the  art  of  fiction  than  the 
utter  antagonism  which  was  crudely  ex- 
pressed by  the  fervent  Welsh   revivalist. 

The  place  of  religion  in  the  novel 
seems  to  me  a  subject  of  little  difficulty, 
although  it  has  been  a  cause  of  much 
disputation.  When  I  say  that  among 
my  own  warmest  friends  and  upholders 
the  stanchest  and  most  prominent  have 
been  ministers  of  religion,  I  shall  be 
acquitted  of  personal  feeling  if  I  add 
that  the  shallowest  chatter  which  has 
taken  the  form  of  objection  to  religion 
in  the  novel  has  usually  come  from 
clergymen.  One  clergyman  in  particu- 
lar, a  priest  whom  I  shall  not  further 
indicate  than  to  say  that  he  is  a  novelist 
himself,  has — with  as  little  logic  and 
insight  as  loyalty,  esprit  de  corps,  and 
even  sense  of  professional  courtesy — 
attempted  again  and  again  so  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  work,  no  doubt  faulty 
and  imperfect,  of  brother  novelists  who 
have  challenged  the  right  of  fiction  to 
concern  itself  with  religion,  as  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  two  are  eternally 
divorced.  One  might  expect  to  be  for- 
given if  one  were  to  retort  that  the  only 
defensible  ground  of  divorce  between 
fiction  and  religion  would  be,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  closeness  of  their 
affinity  ;  but  I  prefer  to  defend  their 
union   on   the  ground  of  compatibility. 

The  religious  novel   has   various   de- 
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velopments.  There  is,  to  begin  with, 
the  simple  one  which  finds  illustration 
in  books  like  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and 
Silas  Marner,  not  to  speak  of  The 
Scarlet  Letter  and  the  almost  forgotten 
Adam  Blair.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  reasonable  person  can  object  to 
this  elementary  form  of  the  so-called 
religious  novel,  or  see  any  reason  in  the 
fitness  of  things  why  scenes  of  clerical 
life  in  any  of  their  phases  should  not  be 
as  proper  material  for  the  novel  as  any 
other  aspects  of  life  whatsoever. 


Another  development  of  the  religious 
novel  is  that  which  concerns  itself  not 
merely  with  professors  of  religion  as  a 
part  of  human  society,  but  with  religion 
itself  and  the  work  of  the  churches  as 
factors  in  the  human  comedy.  It  may 
be  objected  to  this  employment  of  the 
novelist's  art  that  it  lowers  the  temper- 
ature in  which  religion  and  its  recognized 
leaders  and  professors  have  to  live  and 
work ;  and  I  am  so  far  in  sympathy 
with  the  objection  as  to  see  that  the 
greatest    artists    never    have    permitted 
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themselves  to  deal  with  sacred  subjects 
and  the  sacred  professions  otherwise 
than  sparingly,  with  reserve  and  with 
respect.  Exception  may  perhaps  be 
made  in  favor  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio, 
in  whose  pages  monks  and  priests  are 
sometimes  treated  with  scant  reverence 
and  made  the  butts  of  ridicule,  and 
even  the  objects  of  contempt.  But 
speaking  broadly,  I  think  it  would  be 
true  to  say  that  in  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  generally,  and 
even  in  the  best  of  the  early  English 
novelists  as  well  as  the  greater  novelists 
of  Italy — including  the  greatest  of  them, 
Alessandro  Manzoni — the  religious  pro- 
fessions and  religion  itself  are  made  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  reverence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  surely  be 
urged  that  the  place  of  religion  as  a 
force  in  life,  and  the  sincerity  or  the 
insincerity  of  its  professors,  are  legitimate 
subjects  for  treatment  in  any  form  of 
imaginative  art  which  pretends  to  picture 
life  as  a  whole  ;  and  if  this  involves,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  such  scathing  ex- 
posures of  hypocrisy  as  were  made  by 
Dickens  and  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  to 
speak  of  no  others,  the  net  result  can 
only  be  good  for  religion  itself,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  help  to  purify  religious  life. 
Speaking  again  as  one  whose  intimate 
friends  are  among  the  members  of  the 
clerical  profession,  I  will  venture  the 
opinion  that  in  the  qualities  of  sincerity, 
purity,  and  self-sacrifice,  they  are  neither 
much  better  nor  worse  than  almost  any 
other  class  with  which  I  have  been 
brought  into  close  relation,  including 
even  the  much-maligned  class  of  actors 
and  actresses  who  live,  perhaps, 
under  influences  of  more  temptation 
and  without  the  constant  stimulus  of 
ennobling  associations.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  whatever  clergymen  are 
as  a  class — whether  as  fervent  and  sin- 
cere as  the  hero  of  llie  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  or  as  cruel  and  vindictive  as  the 
black-coated  monster  in  Jane  Eyre — it 
is  not  well  to  lower  the  atmosphere  of 
reverence   in   which   the   clergy  should 


be  held,  I  would  answer  that  no  good 
result  can  come  to  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honor- 
able, whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report  in  the  religious  world  by 
concealing  or  putting  a  gloss  upon  the 
things  that  are  untrue,  dishonorable, 
unjust,  impure,  and  of  evil  report. 

A  third  development  of  the  religious 
novel  is  that  in  which  fiction  is  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  discussing  dogma  and  the 
relative  merits  of  dififerent  faiths.  This 
must  needs  be  a  limited  exercise  of  the 
novelist's  art  and  one  which  would  cer- 
tainly never  commend  itself  to  me, 
being  entirely  beyond  the  limit  of  my 
own  powers  as  a  story-teller.  But  I  am 
well  aware  that  more  than  one  novelist 
in  recent  years  has  achieved  success  in 
this  direction  ;  and  who  am  I  to  say 
that  the  limitless  genius  of  fiction  is  not 
capable  of  embracing  even  a  motive  so 
difficult,  and  apparently  so  foreign  to 
its  natural  character  ? 

A  fourth  development  of  the  religious 
novel  is  that  which  takes  incidents  di- 
rectly from  Scripture  and  expands  and 
heightens  them  by  the  addition  of  other 
incidents  and  fuller  characterization. 
This  is  a  form  of  fiction  which  has 
found  more  favor  across  the  Atlantic 
than  here  in  England,  where  it  is 
felt  to  partake  of  license  and  irrever- 
ence, and,  furthermore,  to  be  open  to 
the  objection  that  no  writer,  whatever 
his  gifts,  can  hope  to  touch  without 
injuring  the  characters  and  scenes  that 
are  sacred  to  memory  in  the  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal 
reference  in  this  connection  I  will  say 
that  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
gone  to  the  l^ible  for  the  foundation  on 
which  I  have  laid  the  superstructure  of 
my  story ;  and  no  one  can  be  so  con- 
scious as  I  am  that  for  any  favor  with 
which  my  novels  have  been  received, 
and  for  any  promise  of  life  which  some 
of    them     may    give,     notwithstanding 
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their  many  imperfections,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  laid  them  on 
the  bed-rock  of  the  great  legends  which 
have  endured  almost  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  instead  of  trusting  to 
any  poor  effort  I  might  have  put  forth 
to  invent  stories  for  myself.  But  once, 
indeed,  I  was  so  captivated  for  a  little 
while  by  what  may  be  called  the 
American  development  of  the  religious 
novel  that  I  attempted  a  story  with  the 
pathetic  and  inspiring  person  of  Mary 
Magdalene  for  its  central  figure.  That 
story  never  got  itself  completed.  Before 
I  had  gone  far  I  had  realized  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  of  any  enlargement  of 
the  beautiful  theme  without  disturbing 
preconceived  ideals  and  alienating  settled 
sympathies.  It  was  the  same  difficulty 
for  me,  as  a  novelist,  as  that  which  the 
painter  of  sacred  subjects  always  en- 
counters, but  it  was  intensified  a  hun- 
dredfold by  the  necessity  for  amplification 
upon  the  lines  of  the  sanctified  original. 
My  story  of  Mary  Magdalene  shall 
never  be  finished  and  it  shall  never  be 
published  ;  but  I  am  far  from  sure  that 
the  genius  of  fiction  in  the  time  to  come 
may  not  in  better  hands  secure  for  the 
novel  such  a  triumph  over  scriptural 
themes  as  the  masters  of  pictorial  art 
have  in  a  few  instances  achieved.  With 
two  such  great  examples  already  known 
to  literature  as  Byron's  tremendous  Cain 
and  the  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  of 
Charles  Wells,  it  would  not  be  rash  to 
make  such  a  prediction  ;  and  indeed 
the  loss  of  authority,  dignity,  and  power 
which  a  remarkable  modern  writer, 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  seems  lately  to 
have  sufifered  in  bowing,  as  he  needs 
must,  to  the  necessity  of  altering  the 
venue  of  his  latest  play  on  the  thrilling 
story  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  points  to  the 
urgent  need  of  educating  ourselves  to  a 
more  liberal  attitude  toward  the  imagina- 
tive treatment  of  sacred  subjects. 

Finally,  there  is  a  development  of  the 
so-called  religious  novel  which  deals 
neither  with  the  scenes  nor  characters 
of    the    religious    world,   nor    yet    with 


religion  itself,  whether  as  dogma  or  as 
a  force  in  life ;  but  with  the  religious 
sense  in  man,  the  feeling  for  the  super- 
natural, the  consciousness  of  God's 
governance  of  the  universe,  and  that 
deepest  of  all  questions,  the  meaning  of 
life.  This  is  a  form  of  religious  motif 
whereof  all  novels  worthy  of  the  name 
must  in  some  measure  partake,  inas- 
much as  every  picture  of  life  in  degree 
as  it  is  true  will  always  challenge  such 
subjects.  The  marvelous  but  every-day 
realism  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  well  as 
the  romantic  excursions  of  a  Monte 
Crista,  no  less  than  the  psychological 
analysis  of  a  Scarlet  Letter  or  of  a  Resur- 
rection, will  be  found  to  make  its  declar- 
ation sometimes  clear  and  emphatic, 
sometimes  fumbling  and  stammering,  on 
the  great  paradoxes  of  religion  and  life. 

And  in  order  to  write  a  religious  novel 
of  this  broadest  character  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  that  the  novelist  should  be  a 
man  who  has  lived  much,  felt  much, 
read  much,  and  thought  much,  and 
with  that  equipment  basset  about  to  use 
his  own  vehicle  in  its  only  legitimate 
way;  not  as  a  sermon  or  philosophical 
treatise,  but  as  a  parable  wherein  his 
mind  is  above  all  things  fixed  upon  the 
fact ;  knowing  full  well  that  nature 
seen  as  a  whole  by  one  who  has  the 
true  sense  of  life  cannot  fail,  whether 
the  writer  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  to 
express  the  little  that  may  have  been 
revealed  to  him  as  to  the  way  of  God 
with  man. 

If  I  may  be  forgiven  by  the  reader  for 
referring  to  the  personal  experience 
which  more  particularly  prompted  the 
invitation  to  write  the  present  paper,  I 
will  say  that  during  the  writing  of  my 
recent  novel  the  consciousness  of  relig- 
ious problems  was  hardly  ever  present  to 
my  mind.  When  I  brought  the  book 
back  from  the  Engadine,  where  it  was 
put  together,  I  told  my  friend  that  I 
had  written  the  simplest  of  all  possible 
stories,  a  story  so  simple  that  it  could 
not  be  simpler  without  descending  to 
the  level  of  a  ''  bairn's  book."     But  I 
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cannot  pretend  to  any  surprise  that  so 
much  discussion  on  tremendous  topics 
has  arisen  out  of  the  simple  truth  of  my 
homely  fable,  because  I  knew  from  the 
first  that  I  had  laid  it  on  the  founda- 
tions of  an  original  which  sounded  the 
utmost  depths  of  thought  and  emotion. 
That  characteristic,  indeed,  of  the  words 
of  Christ  which  concerns  at  once  their 
extreme  simplicity  and  great  profundity, 
above  all  the  teachings  of  other  men, 
would  of  itself,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  me  of  the  divinity  of  the  Teacher ; 
and  therefore  I  see  that  any  treatment 
whatever,  however  faulty,  of  a  theme  so 
pregnant  of  thought  and  feeling  as  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  must  have 
challenged  controversy  on  every  side. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
story  based,  however  freely,  upon  a  par- 
able in  which,  as  Renan  says,  '*he  who 
has  fallen  is  represented  as  having  a  sort 
of  privilege  over  him  who  has  always 
been  just,"  should  raise  afresh  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  punished  and 
rewarded  according  to  our  deserts,  and 
whether  the  eighteen  on  whom  the 
tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not  sinners 
above  the  others  in  Jerusalem.  Neither 
am  I  much  astonished  that  ardent  evan- 
gelical Christians  like  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clif- 
ford, preaching  on  the  book  a  few  days 
ago,  should  object  that  in  the  emphasis 
I  give  to  the  doctrine  of  doom,  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  I  overlook  the 
message  of  hope  in  the  words,  *'Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee."  In  this  regard 
I  speak  as  one  of  the  commonalty  who 
knows  nothing  of  theology  when  I  say, 
with  Harnack,  that  the  pulpit  relies  too 
much  upon  redemption,  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  justification,  if  it  does  not  em- 
phasize equally  the  natural  impossibility 
of  undoing  the  evil  that  has  been  done. 
Dr.  Clifford  knows  better  than  I  do 
that  the  doctrines  of  * 'objective  redemp- 
tion" have  been  the  occasion  of  grievous 
temptations  in  the  history  of  the  church  ; 
and,  if  a  layman  may  dare  to  say  so,  the 
theory  of  "conversion"  as  it  is  taught 
in  these  days  by  nearly  all  the  evangeli- 


cal branches  of  the  Christian  church, 
from  the  Roman  church  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  seems  to  be  in  danger  of 
concealing  the  true  meaning  of  religion 
in  so  far  as  it  allows  itself  to  adopt 
that  free  and  easy  attitude  to  past 
transgressions  which  has  always  been  a 
snare. 

I  apologize  for  this  incursion  into 
theological  controversy,  and  return  to 
my  argument  that  the  novel  will  be 
religious  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  perme- 
ated by  the  sense  of  life.  In  this  way 
I  think  the  novel  of  the  future  will 
become  more  and  more  the  religious 
novel,  that  it  will  only  be  accepted, 
whether  by  the  plowman  or  the  philos- 
opher, in  the  degree  in  which  it  unites 
with  the  simplest  pictures  of  human  life 
the  deepest  problems  of  humanity. 

I  think  this  is  the  great  hope  for  the 
novel  of  the  future;  and  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  in  any  degree  it 
excludes  what  is  called  the  romantic 
novel  or  the  novel  of  adventure,  or  that 
it  claims  for  fiction  a  conscious  meta- 
physical or  religious  intention.  I  think 
the  people  writing  novels  in  the  time  to 
come  will  be  the  best  minds,  the  richest 
natures,  the  strongest  souls.  I  think 
it  will  be  realized  that  the  capacity  of 
the  novel  for  any  work  whatsoever, 
whether  of  simple  entertainment  or  of 
deep  teaching,  is  entirely  without  limit; 
that  there  is  no  vehicle  so  capable  of 
reaching  a  wide  area ;  no  medium  so 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  man  in  all  his 
stages  of  intellectual  development ;  in  a 
a  word,  there  is  no  pulpit  with  a  sound- 
ing-board that  will  send  the  human 
voice  so  far. 

If  this  is  thought  to  be  a  glorification 
of  my  own  art  I  shall  expect  to  be  for- 
given for  it,  if  only  on  the  ground  that 
a  man  is  bound  to  praise  the  bridge  his 
faltering  feet  have  crossed  over,  and  that 
I  know  full  well  that  with  my  limited 
possibilities  I  could  not  have  expected 
to  go  even  so  far  had  I  used  any  medium 
less  pliable  and  popular  than  the  novel. 


Henry  Watterson 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PERSONAL  JOURNALISTS 


BY  JOSEPH  M.   ROGERS 


Some  seventeen  miles  from  Louisville 
is  located  "  Mansfield,"  one  of  the  best 
of  the  smaller  estates  of  Kentucky,  pre- 
sided over  by  Colonel  Watterson,  famil- 
iarly know^n  throughout  the  State  as 
"  Marse  Henry." 

Professionally,  he  is  a  farmer.  Per- 
haps you  imagine  that  he  is  an  editor, 
or  author,  or  lecturer,  or  politician.  If 
so,  never  mention  the  matter  to  him  ; 
it  will  give  him  pain.  He  does  not 
wear  long  whiskers,  nor  support  the 
Populist  doctrines ;  but  his  views  on 
rotation  of  crops,  ensilage,  fertilizers, 
and  irrigation  are  profound,  even  if  his 
experience  is  limited.  Time  was  when 
he  counted  that  day  lost  when  he  did 
not  burn  midnight  oil  invoking  the 
"star-eyed  goddess  of  reform"  with  a 
multiplicity  of  adjectives,  objurgations, 
and  quaint  phrases.  Never  a  Democrat 
but  he' must  daily  be  apotheosized,  nor 
a  Republican  but  he  must  be  consigned 
to  perdition.  Those  days  are  gone. 
Marse  Henry  is  now  devoted  to  bucolic 
pursuits.  Each  morn  he  casts  his 
weather  eye  toward  the  East  and  notes 
the  probabilities.  Then,  uttering  a  few 
maledictions  upon  "  Senatorial  gray 
wolves  "  and  Republican  "  money- 
devils,"  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow 
— metaphorically  speaking — and  enters 
into  communion  with  nature  in  her 
visible  forms. 

The  great  trial  of  Colonel  Watterson's 
life  is  that  his  friends  will  not  take  his 
agricultural  pursuits  seriously.  Small 
blame  to  them.  When  Marse  Henry 
is  not  in  Switzerland  writing  a  book,  or 
in  New  York  talking  politics,  or  lectur- 


ing on  Lincoln  in  Kalamazoo  or  else- 
where— which  is  most  of  the  time — he 
can  be  found  in  serene  philosophic 
retirement  at  Mansfield.  There  his 
legion  of  friends  troop  to  visit  him. 
When  he  speaks  of  irrigation  they  call 
for  mint-julep  ;  when  he  expatiates 
learnedly  on  cabbages  and  king-beets 
they  demand  Havana  cigars  ;  when  he 
wants  to  read  pages  of  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  order  is 
"  one  stack  of  blues  and  two  of  reds." 
Alas,  he  cannot  live  down  the  past  ! 

This  hejira  from  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  the  sanctum  to  the  green  fields 
of  the  Blue  Grass  followed  fast  on  the 
first  election  of  McKinley,  an  event  he 
did  much  to  forward — to  the  distress  of 
many  friends  and  the  financial  loss  of 
his  newspaper.  '*  No  compromise  with 
dishonor"  was  the  bugle-note  he 
sounded  from  far-away  Switzerland ;  and 
when  he  came  home  he  made  his  latest 
but  not  his  last  adieu  to  journalism  with 
all  the  pride,  panoply,  and  circumstance 
of  a  Patti  farewell  tour.  The  aspect  of 
Colonel  Watterson  personally  superin- 
tending his  farm  and  garden  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  conjure  up  as  that  of  Captain 
Kidd  rocking  a  cradle.  The  notion  is 
grotesque ;  it  suggests  Mr.  Micawber, 
clad  as  a  bushman,  learning  to  cook 
before  his  voyage  to  Australia;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
Marse  Henry. 

Sitting  calmly  today  in  his  cottage  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  Colonel  Watterson 
writes  his  monumental  work  on  Lincoln 
in  picturesque  polysyllables,  and  looks 
back  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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careers  in  America — certainly  the  most 
kaleidoscopic.  He  alone  survives  that 
group  of  knights  of  the  quill  who  made 
American  journalism.  Gone  is  Horace 
Greeley  who  boxed  the  political  com- 
pass, to  die  of  disappointment — the  man 
who  personally  molded  more  opinions 
on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  anv 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gone 
Greeley's  long-time  associate,  and  later 
political  enemy  and  professional  rival, 
the  brilliant  Henry  J.  Raymond.  The 
tomb  has  closed  over  the  elder  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  who  made  the  news 
end  of  the  modern  newspaper  ;  on  the 
unmerciful  Manton  Marble,  long  Wat- 
terson's  close,  political  ally;  on  Wilbur 
F.  Story,  who  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  telegraph  tolls  mounted  up,  who 
boasted  that  he  always  had  a  burglar  on 
the  Chicago  Times  staf?  to  break  safes 
and  get  exclusive  official  reports,  whose 
sarcastic  pen  drew  blood  at  every  stroke, 
and  whose  paper  died  with  him ;  on 
Joseph  Medill,  the  maker  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  that  pride  of  American  journal- 
ism a  thousand  miles  from  Park  Row  ; 
on  Thurlow  Weed  of  Albany,  the 
greatest  political  strategist  of  his  age. 

Alas,  no  more  is  the  gray  head  of 
Charles  A.  Dana  seen  against  the  dingy 
window-panes  of  the  second  story  of 
The  Sun  office — the  man  who  made 
quality  supersede  bulk  and  whose  ser- 
vices to  American  journalism  can  never 
be  fully  appreciated  ! 

A  few  survive  in  retirement.  Colonel 
McClure,  the  friend  and  agent  of  Lin- 
coln, who  was  the  Philadelphia  Times , 
lives  on  in  a  green  old  age  in  a  comfort- 
able official  berth.  Horace  Whit(!  still 
writes,  but  always  impersonally.  Field- 
Marshal  Murat  Halstead  writes  an 
occasional  brilliant  letter,  but  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  which  was  his  work 
alone,  is  now  hyphenated,  and  editorially 
sp(takin^  anonymous. 

Hut  Watterson  survives,  and  his  per- 
sonality is  the  more  distinctive  because 
his  wit  is  yet  as  keen,  his  invective  as 
maddening,  and   his  humor  as  generous 


as  of  yore  ;  because  he  stands  up  above 
the  dead-level  of  impersonal  journalism 
today  like  some  lone  mountain  peak, 
casting  its  shadows  upon  the  plain.  A 
remarkable  personality,  an  extraordinary 
human  development,  a  surviving />r//wwf 
inter  pares.  No  American  who  can 
read  but  is  familiar  with  his  brilliant, 
original,  phrase-making  style  of  compo- 
sition ;  no  editor  but  reads  the  Courier- 
Journal  daily  when  Watterson  is  at  the 
helm  ;  no  other  man  whose  daily  edi- 
torial opinion  is  sent  out  by  the  press 
associations.  And  this  man,  still  well 
on  the  safe  side  of  seventy,  has  been  for 
almost  fifty  years  a  distinct  force  in 
American  affairs  ;  long  before  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  considered  a 
coming  man.  No  State  owns  him  ;  no 
pent-up  Blue  Grass  Commonwealth 
contracts  his  powers.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican whose  words  are  read  as  regularly 
in  Cape  Nome  as  in  Louisville ;  who 
has  a  friend  wherever  floats  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  above  an  American 
citizen. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  immense  pop- 
ularity and  influence,  his  personality  is 
little  known  to  the  world,  and  most  of 
the  ideas  afloat  concerning  him  are 
utterly  erroneous.  The  world  refuses 
to  take  him  seriously.  In  spite  of  his 
talents,  brilliancy,  and  services  his  name 
ever  provokes  a  smile.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  his  own  temperament.  He 
bubbles  over  with  good  humor,  takes 
life  as  a  huge  joke  in  its  lesser  aspects, 
and  his  attitude  toward  it  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  ascetic.  He  loves  so 
much  to  burlesque  the  pharisees  of 
commerce  and  society  and  ethics  and 
politics  that  he  himself  is  too  often 
accused  of  insincerity.  A  hater  of 
shams,  an  enemy  of  fraud,  a  hurlcr  of 
thunderbolts  when  in  vicious  moods,  h'S 
genial  personality  stands  out  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  his  preachments 
that  people  read  and  say  :  "  Go  it, 
Marse  Henry,"  and  then  laugh.  For 
even  the  mightiest  fortress  of  argument, 
the    greatest    pyramid    of    logic,   or    the 
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most  veritable  Gibraltar  of  conviction  is 
crumbled  to  dust  by  a  smile.  Can  any 
seriousness  come  out  of  Watterson  ?  It 
can,  it  does;  but  it  is  born  to  be  trans- 
formed, reconstituted,  and  rejected 
because  people  look  on  him  as  too  gen- 
ial to  be  heroic,  too  humane  to  be  a 
headsman,  too  fundamentally  broad- 
minded  to  be  the  hide-bound  partizan 
his  editorials  profess.  These  are  his 
real  friends  who  know^  him.  Then  there 
is  the  great  unthinking  and  ignorant 
public  who  look  upon  him  as  a  Falstafif 
in  journalism  and  a  Don  Quixote  in 
politics — a  cruel,  unjust  aspersion  upon 
a  man  in  whose  bosom  abides  a  noble 
soul,  who  is  as  incapable  of  pharisaism 
as  he  is  of  sycophancy  ;  whose  geniality 
acts  as  an  extinguisher  on  his  most 
serious  arguments,  even  as  Sam  Cor- 
win's  unfailing  jokes  snuffed  out  his 
dreams  of  the  presidency. 

What  Colonel  Watterson  is  and  what 
people  think  he  is  are  such  dififerent 
considerations  that  it  may  be  instructive, 
as  well  as  interesting,  to  get  some  light 
on  such  a  remarkable  personality,  one 
which  has  been  exceedingly  important 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Henry  Watterson  is  a  national  man 
in  many  senses  of  the  word.  He  v/as 
born  in  Washington  in  1840,  while  his 
father  was  representing  a  Tennessee 
district  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 
The  elder  Watterson  was  a  Democrat 
of  the  Jacksonian  school,  a  pronounced 
Unionist  on  all  occasions,  and  a  man 
whom  Tennessee  delighted  to  honor. 
He  fought  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  was  as  ardent  against 
secession  in  Tennessee  as  Parson  Brown- 
low  himself.  When  the  convention  was 
held  to  decide  on  secession  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  by  an  unprecedented 
majority,  in  spite  of  his  pronounced 
Union  views.  In  convention  he  fought 
unavailingly  for  the  Union  and  then 
retired  to  his  aery  on  a  peak  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  until  the  storm 
of  war  was  past,  while  his  son  fought  for 
the  Confederacy. 


In  such  an  atmosphere  grew  up 
Henry  Watterson,  the  only  child,  and 
one  who  for  many  years  seemed  des- 
tined to  a  short  life,  or  one  of  total 
blindness.  He  was  born  with  a  very 
frail  physique,  with  one  eye  useless  and 
the  other  so  weak  that  much  of  the  time 
he  was  kept  in  darkness  ;  and  he  was 
educated  at  first  by  the  reading  of  others 
to  him.  As  he  matured  his  physique 
improved  and  the  sight  was  strength- 
ened, so  that  he  for  a  time  attended  the 
Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia.  His 
deficiency  would  not  now  be  noted, 
thanks  to  powerful  glasses,  except  when 
he  writes — always  with  a  pen,  and  with 
his  left  eye  within  an  inch  of  the  paper; 
and  his  chirography  is  such  as  to  make 
even  Horace  Greeley  weep.  Yet  he  is 
one  of  the  best  read  men  in  America  in 
history,  biography,  and  poetry.  By 
nature  he  is  a  poet,  though  he  instinct- 
ively became  a  politician.  Even  as  a 
lad  in  Washington,  when  by  reason  of 
his  eyes  he  could  not  even  attend  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  he  kept  close 
track  of  every  move  on  the  political 
chess-board.  He  knew  every  man  in 
public  life ;  and  Mrs.  Clement  C.  Clay, 
in  her  delightful  reminiscences  just  pub- 
lished, tells  how  he  would  come  every 
night  with  bandaged  eyes  to  the  social 
headquarters  of  the  extreme  Southern 
set  and  insist  on  getting  every  detail  of 
the  day's  proceedings  in  Congress.  At 
fifteen  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel- 
ous boy,  a  sort  of  modern  Chatterton  in 
politics,  from  whom  much  was  expected 
if  he  lived.  At  eighteen  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  musical  and  dra- 
matic critic  of  a  Washington  news- 
paper, and  at  once  made  a  mark  for 
himself.  His  poetic  nature  made  him 
singularly  attuned  to  the  refined  and 
beautiful,  while  his  analytical  qualities 
marked  him  as  a  keen  critic.  Never 
has  he  changed  that  style  so  peculiar. 
In  his  most  virulent  political  ''  leader" 
is  always  to  be  found  some  quotation 
from  the  poets,  and  his  sentences  are 
remarkably  sonorous,   flowing  naturally 
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over  rhetorical   rocks   which    wreck   all 
imitators. 

Naturally  Henry  sympathized  with 
his  father's  views  at  first;  but  although 
at  twenty  he  edited  a  Union  newspaper 
in  Tennessee,  he  was  at  the  very  last 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  secession. 
When  he  was  just  of  age  he  rushed 
impulsively  into  the  Confederate  army 
to  fight  for  the  cause  he  had  so  bitterly 
opposed.  But  he  hated  slavery  when 
he  wore  a  gray  coat  as  much  as  when 
he  was  writing  against  it.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  most  of  his  duties  while  on 
the  st3.fi  of  various  generals  were  as  a 
scout.  Army  life  had  few  charms  for 
this  young  chevalier  unless  there  was 
something  doing  every  moment.  The 
lust  of  writing  was  in  his  blood,  and 
after  a  year  he  resigned  to  edit  The 
Rebel,  one  of  the  most  unique  news- 
papers in  our  history.  It  was  a  peripa- 
tetic institution,  moving  about  as  the 
Federal  armies  came  within  range;  and 
for  a  time  a  covered  wagon  was  the 
editorial  sanctum,  press,  and  compos- 
ing-room. Under  such  circumstances 
journalism  was  attended  by  difficulties 
which  would  have  daunted  a  less  cour- 
ageous man.  Strange  stories  are  told 
of  this  singular  newspaper,  which  ought 
to  be  true.  One,  that  when  he  had 
the  forms  made  up  the  enemy  ap- 
proached. The  chief  news  was  a  claim 
of  a  great  Federal  defeat,  while  the 
masterly  two-column  editorial  breathed 
defiance  to  the  Union  and  eternal  fidel- 
ity to  the  Confederacy,  whose  success 
was  declared  to  be  imminent.  Unfor- 
tunately the  forms  could  not  be  hoisted 
into  the  wagon  which  drove  off,  and 
the  Federals  rushing  in  captured  them. 
Being  short  of  ammunition,  the  artillery- 
men loaded  the  type  into  cannon  and  fired 
them  at  the  retreating  editorial  estab- 
lishment. This,  as  Watterson  remarked, 
was  adding  insult  to  injury.  Type  was 
scarce  in  those  days,  and  news  and  edi- 
torial fulminations  were  brief  until  a 
later  raid  of  gray-coated  cavalrymen  got 
a  new  supply  from  a  Unionist  office. 


On  another  occasion  the  gallant  edi- 
tor had  in  his  wagon  forms  containing 
a  broadside  against  the  Union,  when 
the  mules,  whose  politics  had  been 
tampered  with,  took  fright  and  ran  pell- 
mell  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
despoiling  Watterson  of  his  entire  outfit. 
In  consequence,  he  went  back  on  the 
staff  for  a  time,  and  was  again  publish- 
ing a  newspaper  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Tennessee  was  not  the  place,  however, 
for  his  talents,  and  he  moved  to  Louis- 
ville to  establish  hiniself  with  The 
Journal,  in  opposition  to  The  Courier. 
In  a  short  time  the  two  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  brilliant  editorship  of 
George  D.  Prentice.  The  Courier- 
Journal  has  since  remained  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  newspapers  in  the 
country,  and  is  today  the  only  one 
synonymous  with  its  actual  editor. 

When  Prentice  died,  soon  after  the 
consolidation,  there  was  great  fear  that 
his  place  could  not  be  filled  ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  his  successor  was  in 
many  respects  his  superior.  Watterson 
was  more  than  a  writer.  In  his  early 
years  he  superintended  the  detail  of 
every  department,  and  for  thirty  years 
"put    the   paper  to  press"   every  night. 

As  an  editor  he  is  resourceful,  origi- 
nal, and  exacting.  Although  the  soul 
of  geniality,  his  professional  ideas  are 
unwavering,  and  it  is  a  serious  task  to 
carry  out  his  views  as  he  desires.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  tradition  in  The 
Courier- Journal  office  that  the  worst 
fate  which  can  befall  a  member  of  the 
staff  is  to  meet  the  favor  of  Watterson. 
At  first  the  favorite  is  elated  at  the 
honor;  but  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
expected  to  have  all  the  good  editorial 
qualities  of  his  chief  and  some  others, 
life  becomes  a  burden  ;  and  many  a 
young  man  has  given  up  the  task,  to 
make  elsewhere  a  success  due  to  his 
training  under  Watterson.  As  already 
noted,  lie  no  longer  gives  his  newspaper 
entire  personal  attention  as  in  former 
(lays.  But  his  maik  is  always  there.  It 
would   be   wrong,   however,   to  suppose 


'Drawn  by  Th.  Nast 
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FIRE  AND  WATER  MAKE  VAPOR 


During  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy  Murat  Halstead,  representing  the  Ohio  State  organiza- 
tion, and  Watterson,  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Tilden's  claims,  waged 
a  fierce  editorial  battle  across  the  Ohio  River. 
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that  he  is  the  whole  newspaper.  The 
Haldemans  have  long  furnished  the 
exact  complement  of  business  abilities 
and  broad  view  of  conditions  without 
which  Watterson  would  have  been 
largely  impotent. 

The  Courier-Journal  is  unique  among 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  country  in 
having  its  composing-room  on  the 
ground  floor  just  back  of  the  counting- 
room.  Watterson  has  a  desk  in  the 
latter  which  he  uses  whenever  he  comes 
to  town.  One  of  his  foibles  is  always 
to  hand  his  copy  to  the  foreman  person- 
ally. A  swinging  door  connects  his 
room  with  the  composing-room,  and 
regularly  every  week  he  dashes  hurriedly 
against  this  door  just  as  the  foreman 
does  the  same  from  the  other  side. 
Then,  after  mutual  recriminations  and 
objurgations,  peace  is  restored;  but  the 
door  or  desk  is  never  changed  so  as  to 
make  such  accidents  impossible. 

Watterson  is  able  to  do  his  work  at  long 
range  largely  because  he  has  an  expert 
exchange  editor,  who  daily  clips  out  all 
the  news  and  comments  which  will 
interest  his  chief,  and  these  are  sent 
bim  by  personal  messenger  every  night. 
Last  November  he  sailed  for  Europe  to 
complete  his  life-work  on  Lincoln,  which 
he  hopes  will  be  not  only  a  contribution 
to  biographical  literature,  but  will  have 
the  efifect  of  calming  the  passions  of 
the  South  and  restoring  harmony  be- 
tween the  sections.  For  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  the  great  passion  of  his  life. 

Those  who  know  Watterson  only  as 
the  fiery  partizan,  or  the  doctrinaire 
free-trader,  can  scarcely  believe  that  this 
"ex-rebel"  scion  of  a  distinguished 
family  looks  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  greatest  of  Americans.  His  lecture 
on  Lincoln  has  been  delivered  hundreds 
of  times  to  appreciative  audiences,  and 
when  his  book  is  completed  we  may 
expect  a  notable  volume.  It  is  certain 
to  be  a  remarkable  piece  of  rhetorical 
composition,  brimming  over  with  senti- 
ment, stuffed  to  the  covers  with  adjec- 
tives; but  it  is  probable  it  will  be  the  most 


remarkable  appreciation  of  the  man  ever 
written.  Lincoln  has  not  been  wholly 
fortunate  in  his  biographers.  Some  have 
lived  too  near  him,  and  none  has  come 
from  the  South.  For  President  Lin- 
coln— partly  by  heredity,  partly  by  in- 
stinct, and  otherwise  by  prophetic  insight 
— knew  the  South  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  North  ;  and  many  of  the 
alleged  mistakes  he  made  were  simply 
following  out  a  policy  which  he  knew 
better  than  his  advisers.  If  Colonel 
Watterson  comes  up  to  reasonable  ex- 
pectations we  shall  have  an  important 
addition  to  the  written  history  of  the 
country.  In  his  lecture  he  tells  how  he 
called  on  Lincoln  the  morning  of  his 
inauguration,  and  stood  by  him  at  the 
the  ceremony.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
many  extracts,  but  these  are  notable  : 
Let  no  Southern  man  point  finger 
at  me  because  I  canonize  Abraham 
Lincoln,  for  he  was  the  one  friend  we 
had  at  court  when  friends  were  most 
in  need  ;  he  was  the  one  man  in  power 
who  wanted  to  preserve  us  intact,  to 
save  us  from  the  wolves  of  passion  and 
plunder  that  stood  at  our  door." 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  Lincoln's  ex- 
perience with  others,  he  says  :  "  Yet  all 
the  while  that  the  waves  of  passion  were 
breaking  against  the  sturdy  figure,  reared 
above  the  dead-level  as  a  lone  oak  upon 
a  sandy  beach,  not  one  harsh  word 
rankled  in  his  heart.  His  was  the 
genius  of  common  sense  ;  of  common 
sense  in  action  ;  of  common  sense  in 
thought  ;  of  common  sense  enriched  by 
experience  and  unhindered  by  fear. 
Inspired  he  was,  truly,  as  Shakespeare 
was  inspired,  as  Mozart  was  inspired,  as 
Burns  was  inspired;  each,  like  him, 
sprung  directly  from  the  people.  Surely 
he  was  one  of  God's  own,  not  in  any 
sense  a  creature  of  circumstance  or  acci- 
dent; he  was  inspired  of  God ,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  who  believes  that  doc- 
trine can  believe  him  as  anything  else." 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  coming  book 
is  not  to  lack  in  terms  of  appreciation. 
This  lecture  has  been  delivered  hundreds 
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"  It  is  ouo  purpose  to  sift  tho  Florida  and  Louielsna  villnmics  lo  (bo  bottom ;  to 
briog  the  rascals  to  justice,  to  stake  our  ail  on  that  iaslic,  and,  i£  need  be,  to  die  in 
our  tracks  next  time  if,  electing  our  ticl;ct,  wc  do  not  seat  it.  Mr.  Havks  can  get 
in  the  way,  or  get  out  of  the  way,  just  as  lie  pleases.  That  is  his  affair.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  tho  Potter  investigation.  The  thieves  and  bullies,  who  have  con- 
sidered themselves  safe  behind  the  patriotic  indisposition  of  the  pcpt)lc  to  agitate 
the  question  of  their  guilt,  now  .seek  to  raise  the  mad-dog  cry  of  'Revolution.'  The 
detection  of  crime  is  '  revolutiou.'  Tlic  punishment  of  rogues  is  '  rSvolulion.'  Any 
projected  change  of  parties  is  '  revolution.'  Very  well ;  let  the  '  revolution'  come. 
The  mongrel  horde  of  plunderers  which  has  for  ten  years  Mexicaiiized  the  govem- 
nienl  will  find,  before  they  are  done  with  it,  tliat  there  is -a  limit  set  upon  pros- 
perous browbeating  and  villainy.  They  will  find  that  hypocrisy  and  lying  can  not 
shield  them  always  in  their  acts  of  usurpation  and  fraud.  As  for  Mr.  Hayes,  he 
had  better  paddle  his  own  canoe,  and  keep  as  close  as  possible  withinshore.  Wc 
don't  want  to  make  him  a  party  to  the  suit.  Butj  if  he  goes  a-fooliahiog,  we  shaU^" 
—The  Louisville  Conrie>-- Journal. 
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of  times,  as  well  as  that  other,  The  Com- 
promises of  Life.  Many  public  speeches, 
and  particularly  after  dinner,  has  he 
made,  and  the  best  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  a  single  volume.  Though 
he  has  written  much,  he  has  published 
little  between  covers ;  yet  this  one 
volume  contains  more  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  same  space. 

He  is  a  familiar  speaker  at  Confed- 
erate reunions  or  Loyal  Legion  gather- 


ings, as  much  at  Republican  feasts  as  at 
Democratic;  and  ever  is  there  expounded 
that  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  appeal 
against  sectional  prejudice  and  passion, 
that  mark  the  breadth  of  the  man. 
Always  the  rhetoric  is  perfervid  and  the 
sentiment  abundant — too  much  so  for 
some  of  the  schoolmen.  But  the  man 
who  is  more  widely  read  and  more 
generally  listened  to  than  any  private 
American  needs  no  justification  for  his 
style.     It    appeals   to    the   imagination ; 
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and  though  the  sentences  may  be  for- 
gotten, the  deeper  impression  of  the 
man  and  his  message  is  abiding.  In 
earnest  Colonel  Watterson  is  at  his 
best,  and  as  such  he  deserves  most  to 
be  remembered. 

While  for  fifty  years  Watterson  has 
been  more  or  less  of  a  figure  in  politics, 
his  public  career  as  an  official  is  confined 
to  a  fractional  term  in  Congress.  When 
he  founded  The  Journal  he  made  a  plea 
for  harmony  in  the  South.  Thoroughly 
reconstructed  himself,  he  urged  all  to 
follow  his  course  in  complete  submission 
to  the  Federal  government  and  to  re- 
frain from  that  factious  opposition  which 
further  increased  the  woes  of  the  South. 
He  supported  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  de- 
nounced the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  all  its 
works.  He  was  for  a  new  deal  in 
politics. 

He  wanted  to  see  a  united  Democracy, 
and  he  supported  any  liberal  movement 
to  that  end.  He  supported  the  endorse- 
ment of  Greeley  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1872,  and  was  not  dis- 
couraged over  the  disaster  which  fol- 
lowed. In  1876  he  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  Tilden's  claim  for  the 
nomination,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  that  selected  him. 
He  was  then  young  and  fascinating  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Tilden  had  the 
highest  regard  for  him,  and  much 
against  Watterson 's  personal  wishes 
induced  him  to  run  for  Congress  that 
year,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Louisville 
district.  In  connection  with  his  partner, 
Mr.  W.  N.  Haldeman,  who  later  became 
almost  sole  owner  of  the  business,  he 
had  undertaken  great  financial  obliga- 
tions, and  he  could  ill  afiford  to  leave 
his  business  at  such  a  time  ;  but  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  his  chief  so  far  as  to 
take  the  short  session,  declining  the 
nomination  for  the  full  term  ensuing. 
In  that  campaign  Watterson  was  active 
not  only  as  a  newspaper  man,  but  as  a 
party  manager  in  New  York,  in  Indiana, 
and  in  the  South. 
6 


On  that  fateful  election  night  Watter- 
son believed  that  victory  was  won.  It 
was  not  until  the  next  day  that  he  heard 
the  Republicans  had  not  only  claimed 
all  the  doubtful  States,  but  were  send- 
ing eminent  citizens  to  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  the  latter  being 
the  principal  Mecca.  Watterson  had 
the  advantage  of  a  thousand-mile  start, 
and  was  in  New  Orleans  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  Repub- 
lican statesmen.  Into  the  details  of 
that  political  muddle  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  here  and  now.  Watterson  soon 
found  that  the  situation  on  the  surface 
was  frankly  on  a  financial  basis.  He 
firmly  believed  that  Tilden  had  carried 
the  State,  but  he  also  believed  the 
Returning  Board  could  be  purchased 
by  Republicans,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Democrats  to  meet 
their  figures.  During  these  exciting 
days  the  Colonel  did  his  best ;  but,  as 
is  well-known,  the  Republicans  got  the 
electors — though  not  necessarily  for 
cash  —  and  the  memorable  contest 
followed. 

When  Watterson  reached  Washing- 
ton early  in  December  for  his  brief 
term  in  Congress,  he  had  already  been 
in  conference  with  Tilden,  Hewitt,  and 
Barnum.  The  situation  was  complex, 
and  was  made  the  more  so  because  of 
Tilden's  refusal  to  take  the  leadership 
in  the  contest,  which  his  interest  in  the 
result  demanded.  Mr.  Tilden  was  a 
lawyer,  and  constitutionally  opposed  to 
rash  action,  or,  in  fact,  any  direct  action 
at  all.  His  policy  was  to  let  matters 
drift.  The  situation  was  confused  and 
complicated  by  his  refusal  to  act  until  it 
was  too  late.  By  the  time  his  plan 
was  ready  the  Electoral  Commission 
was  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  result  is 
well-known. 

Colonel  Watterson  favored  the  Com- 
mission. He  believed  the  decision 
would  be  for  Tilden  ;  but  in  any  event 
he  was  for  compromise  and  against  war. 
For  it  had  come  to  this,  that  unless 
some  compromise    was   made   civil  war 
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was  imminent  ;  military  organizations 
were  being  effected  by  both  parties  in  a 
dozen  States,  and  a  clash  seemed  cer- 
tain. Nor  could  it  have  been  avoided 
but  for  the  fact  that  Appomattox  was 
less  than  a  dozen  years  away.  There 
were  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it,  many 
of  the  great  leaders  of  both  armies,  and 
these  were  the  last  to  desire  another 
conflict.  ?v^Iemory  of  the  horrors  of  that 
internecine  strife  made  the  most  ardent 
partizan  hesitate. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ever 
since  that  period  Watterson,  whose 
voice  was  as  potent  as  that  of  any  man 
in  making  a  peaceful  compromise,  has 
ever  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
belligerents  who  threatened  to  lead  one 
hundred  thousand  Kentuckians  to 
Washington  to  put  Tilden  in  the  White 
House.  He  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  What  he  did  say  was  quite  the 
reverse.  When  the  Commission  had 
decided  the  first  case  against  Tilden  by 
the  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  Hayes  would  be  seated, 
there  were  some  recalcitrant  Democrats 
in  the  House  who  sought  by  filibuster- 
ing to  delay  the  count  until  the  Con- 
gress had  expired,  leaving  the  Commis- 
sion impotent,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  elect  Tilden  under 
the  Constitutional  provisions.  This 
move  was  not  endorsed  by  Mr.  Tilden 
or  his  closest  friends  in  Congress.  It 
would  have  succeeded,  however,  except 
for  the  patriotism  and  courage  of 
Speaker  Randall,  who  defied  all  pre- 
cedent by  quelling  the  filibusters  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House  ;  and 
for  the  Wormley's  Hotel  Agreement  to 
which  Watterson  was  a  party. 

In  this  serious  situation  Watterson 
went  to  New  York,  had  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Tilden,  and  prepared  a  speech, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  in  Congress 
when  opportunity  arose,  and  was  to 
represent  Mr.  Tilden's  peaceful  and 
conservative  views.  It  so  happened 
that  an  earlier  opportunity  arose  in  the 
arrival    of    a    delegation    of    Democrats 


from  Kentucky,  who  were  thirsting  for 
blood.  To  these  the  address  was  deliv- 
ered, and  Watterson  explained  that 
Tilden  was  committed  to  the  compro- 
mise and  would  stand  or  fall  by  it. 
Watterson  did  say  that  if  the  Republi- 
cans usurped  authority  and  against  the 
law  attempted  to  seat  Hayes,  he  knew 
he  could  count  on  Kentuckians  to  fight 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  And 
for  this  sane  speech,  delivered  purposely 
to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
Watterson  has  been  misquoted  and 
ridiculed  ever  since. 

In  the  famous  Wormley's  Hotel 
Conference,  which  wiped  out  all  recon- 
struction legislation,  Watterson  was 
the  representative  of  South  Carolina. 
When  it  was  seen  that  Hayes  was  to 
be  seated.  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana  were  anxious  to  hold  on  to 
the  Democratic  State  officials  chosen 
at  the  same  election  to  replace  the 
negro  government.  Leading  Republi- 
cans and  Southern  Democrats  met  for 
several  days  and  discussed  terms.  The 
Democrats  made  an  impossible  demand 
for  a  written  guarantee.  Finally  they 
accepted  the  word  of  the  Republican 
managers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
troops  should  not  interfere  ;  which  was 
tantamount  to  giving  the  offices  to  the 
Democrats,  who  agreed  not  to  prose- 
cute Republican  claimants  except  for 
actual  crime.  As  a  result  the  recon- 
struction legislation,  which  had  been 
maintained  only  by  the  bayonet,  was 
wiped  out,  and  the  South  entered  upon 
a  new  era. 

Watterson  knows  more  of  what 
occurred  in  that  contest  than  any  other 
man  living.  He  talks  of  some  details 
freely  in  private,  forbidding  publication. 
Some  things  he  will  not  discuss  at  all, 
saying  that  they  should  die,  as  to  pub- 
lish them  now  would  cause  only  anger 
and  heart-burnings.  He  does  say  that 
it  was  possible  for  Tilden  to  have 
secured  the  Electoral  Commission's  vote 
if  the  Democrats  had  agreed  to  certain 
fundamental      political      considerations. 
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SUCH  A  LOAD 


Henry  Watterson   {the  sla^e  of  duty)  to  General  Hancock:    "I've  carried  him  so  far,  now 

see  how  it  is  yourself." 


He  thinks  John  Bigelow's  assertion  that 
Tilden  told  him — Bigelow — that  he 
could  have  purchased  one  of  the  Re- 
publican Justices  for  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  an  error.  Senator  Hoar 
insisted  that  every  Republican  was  incor- 
ruptible, and  that  it  was  never  possible 
for  Tilden  to  have  secured  any  decision 
except  as  given. 


In  his  general  attitude  toward  life 
Colonel  Watterson  is  an  Epicurean.  He 
lives  freely,  and  cares  little  for  money, 
which  he  spends  when  he  has  it  and 
when  he  hasn't.  His  income  has  always 
been  large,  but  his  savings  small.  He 
can  make  thousands  every  season  on  the 
platform,  where  he  is  in  constant  de- 
mand,  and    indeed    is   one  of   the   most 
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attractive  of  speakers.  After  performing 
his  tasks  for  the  da\'  he  is  convivial, 
h'kes  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  game  of 
poker.  Because  he  is  from  Kentucky 
and  is  no  Puritan,  it  is  often  believed 
that  he  drinks  constantly  and  to  excess. 
He  could  scarcely,  at  sixty-four,  be  the 
vigorous  force  he  is  if  such  were  the 
case,  especially  considering  how  for 
years  he  was  so  frail  in  physique. 

Outside  of   journalism,   as  well  as  in 
it,   Colonel    Watterson's   great   services 
have  been  as  an  uncompromising  foe  of 
the  protective  system.     He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  every  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention   from    1872   to    1892   inclusive, 
was    always    on    the     Committee    on 
Resolutions  and  generally  its  chairman. 
He  has  always  advocated  "A  tarifif  for 
revenue  only,"  a  phrase  which  he  coined. 
He  was   an   ardent   friend  of  Cleveland 
during   his   first   term,  was  close  in  his 
counsels,  and  often  the  escort  of  Mrs. 
Cleveland    when    her  husband's   duties 
prevented  him  from  going  out  with  her. 
Some  gross  libels  on  both  Cleveland  and 
Watterson  are  current    concerning  the 
break  that  finally  severed  their  friendly 
personal  relations.      The   two   men   are 
antipodal  in   temperament,  and  a  break 
was   sure    to   come.     What    appears  to 
have  angered   Watterson  most,  outside 
of  any  possible  personal  considerations, 
was   Cleveland's    dictatorial   manner  in 
party  affairs,  and  lastly  what  he  thought 
was   his   retrograde   movement    on    the 
taiifif.     When  Cleveland's  third  nomina- 
tion in  1892  was  suggested,  Watterson 
bitterly  opposed  it,  the  more  because  it 
was  hinted  that  the  party  need  not  take 
radical  ground  against  protection  since 
it    had   been   defeated   on   that    issue  in 
1888.       It    was    then    that    Watterson 
made   his   celebrated   editorial   in  which 
he   announced    that  for  the   Democracy 
to  nominate  Cleveland  once  more  would 
be  "to  wade  through  the  slaughter-house 
to  an  open   grave."      It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Cleveland  was  nominated  and 
elected,    but   Watterson    got   some  per- 
sonal satisfaction  out  of  the  affair.      He 


declined  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  when  he  found 
that  in  carrying  out  the  view  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  personal  representative  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  tariff  plank  was  to  be 
wobbly  and  essentially  protective.  He 
carried  his  fight  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  and  it  was  a  notable  triumph 
when  he  forced  the  adoption  of  his  own 
radical  free-trade  plank,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Mr.  Whitney.  He 
claimed  some  share  for  the  victory  at 
the  polls  which  followed,  and  was  wroth 
when  the  Wilson  bill  was  made  a  pro- 
tective measure  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
assistance  of  Senator  Gorman. 

Watterson's  most  important  appear- 
ance in  politics  recently  was  in  1896. 
Before  that  year  he  had  seen  the  rise  of 
the  Populist  element  of  Democracy  to 
control,  and  he  determined  to  retire 
from  active  editorial  work.  He  went 
to  Vevey  with  a  shipload  of  books  about 
American  history,  expecting  to  remain 
there  for  some  years  and  complete  his 
biography  of  Lincoln.  When  Bryan 
was  nominated,  Mr.  Haldeman,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Courier- Jouinal,  cabled 
the  news  and  asked  his  opinion.  Mr. 
Haldeman  knew  that  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port Bryan  meant  some  loss  of  patronage 
and  prestige,  but  he  left  to  his  distant 
associate  the  decision.  There  was  no 
hesitation.  Watterson  had  fought  green- 
back inflation  in  1874,  when  his  position 
was  unpopular.  Back  under  the  ocean 
came  the  celebrated  message  beginning: 
"No  compromise  with  dishonor." 

The  effect  was  electrical  all  over  the 
country.  For,  though  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Democrats  who  were  opposed 
to  Bryan,  they  did  not  care  to  support 
McKinley — at  least  that  was  their  view 
in  July.  Some  editors  and  statesmen 
were  hesitating  when  Watterson's  fam- 
ous bugle-call  came.  He  denounced 
free-silver,  and  suggested  the  Gold  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  was  born  at  In- 
dianapolis. Watterson  was  offered  the 
nomination,  which  he  refused  ;  but  out 
of   compliment    to    him    another   Ken- 
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THEN  AND  NOW 


A  cartoon  on  Watterson's  endorsement  of  the  gold  standard  in  1896,  when  he  refused  to 

support  Bryan's  candidacy,  and  cabled  from  Switzerland  the  celebrated 

message  :  "  No  compromise  with  dishonor." 
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tucky  Confederate  soldier,  Simon  Boli- 
var Buckner,  was  placed  on  the  ticket. 
The  movement,  as  Watterson  shrewdly 
suspected,  would  probably  be  vox  et 
praterea  nihil.  He  wanted  it  to  have  an 
immense  amount  of  advertising,  and  few 
votes.  He  knew  that,  once  Democrats 
were  so  far  weaned  from  party  affiliations 
as  to  decide  to  support  Palmer  and 
Buckner,  most  of  them  would  eventu- 
ally go  the  rest  of  the  way  and  support 
AIcKinley,  while  the  others  would  have  a 
convenient  roosting-place.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  happened.  But,  though 
Watterson  was  in  some  respects  respon- 
sible for  McKinley's  success,  certainly 
for  the  size  of  it,  he  was  no  Republican, 
and  in  the  end  he  quarreled  with  Mc- 
Kinley's policy. 

When  Watterson  and  The  Courier - 
Journal  supported  Bryan's  candidacy  in 
1900,  the  editorial  claim  of  the  paper 
was  that  free-silver  was  dead  and  could 
not  be  revived,  while  the  "imperialistic" 
policy  of  McKinley,  and  the  plutocratic 
tendency  of  Republicanism  were  believed 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  possible 
success  of  Populist  notions.  As  many 
conservative  Democrats  had  returned  to 
the  party,  it  was  believed  that  Bryan 
could  not  be  radical  if  he  chose.  More- 
over, Kentucky  politics  were  boiling. 
McKinley  had  carried  the  State,  and  a 
Republican  senator  was  elected.  Goebel 
had  fought  that  campaign  which  had 
ended  in  his  assassination.  Watterson 
denounced  Goebelism  and  all  its  works, 
and  believed  Taylor  should  have  been 
allowed  his  rightful  seat  as  governor. 
When  Goebel  stole  it  by  such  outrage- 
ous methods,  Watterson  denounced 
him  ;  and  thus  got  the  further  enmity 
of  the  Democracy,  which  soon  looked 
upon  Goebel  as  a  martyr. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  Watterson  and  Haldeman, 
his  publisher,  were  sincere  in  support- 
ing l^ryan  ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
Watterson  lamented  over  his  defeat,  or 
over  that  of  Judge  Parker,  vigorously  as 
the  latter  was  supported.    The  Democ- 


racy of  Watterson's  earlier  years  is  gone, 
perhaps  never  to  return  ;  and  though  he 
rages  at  Republicans  and  imagines  vain 
things  in  most  picturesque  phrases,  there 
are  many  who  look  on  his  remarks  as 
purely  Pickwickian.  He  says  that  the 
prospects  of  a  sane  Democracy  are 
exceedingly  remote. 

The  great  triumph  of  Watterson  was 
in  1897,  when  he  compelled  the  regular 
Dem.ocracy  of  Kentucky,  which  had 
followed  Bryan,  to  come  into  the  gold 
camp.  There  were  only  minor  State 
offices  to  fill,  but  the  gold  men  tri- 
umphed. On  the  platform  that  day  sat 
ex-Secretary  John  G.  Carlisle,  Senator 
William  Lindsay,  the  silver-tongued 
William  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  and  Col- 
onel Watterson — the  Big  Four  of  con- 
servatism. Watterson's  ovation  was 
greatest  of  all,  and  that  hour  was  the 
sweetest  of  his  life. 

In  the  last  few  years  Watterson  has 
devoted  more  than  usual  attention  to 
social  questions,  which  he  discusses 
with  a  wealth  of  adjectives,  keen  sar- 
casm, and  no  little  burlesque  humor. 
Not  long  ago  he  made  a  savage  attack 
on  New  York  society  women,  calling 
them  "  a  flock  of  unclean  birds,"  accus- 
ing them  of  a  fondness  for  display  that 
ruined  the  men,  and  a  love  of  cham- 
pagne and  bridge  that  eventually  ruined 
their  morals.  It  was  sweeping  in  its 
general  charges,  though  not  vindictive 
in  tone.  It  stirred  up  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris  more  than  three  genera- 
tions of  wholesale  denunciation  of 
Tammany.  The  Kentuckian  was  told 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  that  New  York  women  were 
as  good  and  virtuous  as  any ;  and  it  was 
more  than  mildly  insinuated  that  he 
was  simply  trying  to  make  a  sensation. 
In  a  sense  the  charge  was  correct. 
Every  properly  conducted  newspaper 
strives  to  make  a  sensation,  though 
that  is  a  much  abused  term  of  late. 
Watterson  does  not  believe  in  fighting 
with  feathers.  If  he  has  anything  to 
say,  he  wants  it  read   and   remembered. 
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He  could  have  written  a  dozen  of  his 
charming  editorials  inveighing  against 
the  general  extravagance  of  women, 
and  they  would  have  been  enjoyed  and 
forgotten.  Instead,  he  attacked  the 
evil  in  its  citadel,  and  for  weeks  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  discussed  the 
subject,  no  doubt  with  good  results. 
Watterson  accomplished  what  he 
wanted,  even  if  he  brought  down  male- 
dictions on  his  own  head — which  he 
enjoys  rather  than  otherwise. 

He  does  not  like  sensation  for  its  own 
sake.  His  natural  methods  are  theatri- 
cal, and  he  esteems  it  as  part  of  his 
profession  to  hit  hammer  blows.  In 
private  life  his  tastes  are  simple;  he  is 
devoted  to  his  family,  and  no  more 
charming  host  exists  anywhere.  It  is 
true  that  he  feels  the  isolation  of  his 
position.  To  an  extent  he  is  proud  of 
it;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
sonally distressing  not  only  that  his  many 
contemporaries  have  passed  away,  but 
their  style  of  journalism  also.  It  used  to 
be  his  chief  delight  to  break  lances  with 
them  man  to  man,  and  now  he  must  at- 
tack anonymity — a  thankless  task  at  best. 

Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
written  columns  of  eloquent  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  has 
charged  openly  that  millions  were  spent 
to  secure  for  it  the  support  of  certain 
senators,  whom  he  terms  "gray  wolves." 
Asked  for  specifications,  he  evades  the 
issue.  What  he  is  attacking  is  corrup- 
tion in  high  places,  and  he  uses  the 
alleged  canal  scandal  as  a  stalking  horse 
to  denounce  all  political  evil-doers.  And 
how  magnificently  he  does  it,  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling.  If  an  American  news- 
paper man  in  Australia  should  come 
across  one  of  these  articles,  unmarked 
except  by  its  style,  he  would  recognize 
it  instantly.  There  is  no  Watterson 
but  Marse  Henry,  and  we  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again. 

Beneath  all  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  the 
splendors  of  h.is  imagination,  and  the 
depths  of  emotion  there  is  a  Henry 
Watterson  who  is  loved  and  honored  to 


the  full.  His  personal  characteristics, 
which  some  call  idiosyncrasies,  cannot 
hide  the  deeper,  more  serious  man. 

Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  hold 
he  has  upon  the  American  people  ? 
Surely  not  merely  in  his  intellectual 
qualities,  brilliant  as  they  are,  and  not 
alone  in  his  unconquerable,  ebullient 
good-humor  ;  not  even  in  that  courage 
which  has  led  him  to  fight  on  the  un- 
popular side  of  questions,  even  in  his 
own  party,  most  of  his  life.  In  truth, 
Watterson  not  only  knows  but  loves 
his  fellow-men  and  all  mankind.  He 
is  no  pessimist  ;  he  utters  no  raven- 
croak.  His  trust  in  humanity  is  deep 
and  wide,  and  his  faith  in  his  country 
is  absolute.  After  the  chafif  is  sifted 
out,  the  froth  blown  away,  the  railing 
forgotten,  there  will  ever  be  found  in 
his  writings  a  substratum  of  substan- 
tial good.  His  professional  attitude 
toward  life  is  well  understood,  and  en- 
joyed even  when  uttered  in  a  minor  key. 
He  is  incapable  of  voluntary  injustice  ; 
and  affirmatively  "whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report  "  may  always  expect  to  find  in 
him  a  champion  and  defender.  The 
age  is  fast  slipping  away  from  him,  and 
the  journalism  of  these  days  is  not  of 
his  own  ;  but  so  far  from  being  a  court 
jester  with  cap  and  bells,  so  far  from 
his  tongue  being  that  of  sounding  brass 
or  tinkling  cymbal,  as  so  many  imagine, 
Henry  Watterson  is,  and  has  been,  one 
of  our  most  influential,  courageous, 
and  useful  citizens.  The  frost  has 
whitened  his  locks,  care  and  disappoint- 
ment have  left  furrows  on  his  face,  but 
his  heart  pulsates  as  warmly  as  in  youth, 
and  every  beat  rings  true  to  those  fun- 
damental considerations  which  embel- 
lish, ennoble,  and  uplift  mankind. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  ARTIST 


BY  KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 


The  singer  in  opera  has,  in  one  sense, 
a  broader,  more  obvious  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  temperament  than  the 
singer  of  songs  or  the  virtuoso  of  an 
instrument.  A  song  is  a  mood,  or  at 
most  a  moment,  dreamy,  tragic,  or  gay; 
an  opera  role  is,  or  should  be,  a  consis- 
tent character,  a  personahty.  Regret- 
tably, it  is  seldom  made  so  ;  and  that  is 
in  itself  a  betrayal  of  mental  or  tem- 
peramental deficiency  in  many  of  the 
opera  singers.  In  illustration  of  the 
extraordinary  force  of  temperament  and 
character,  recall  how  Milka  Ternina  is 
able  at  times  to  transcend  the  limitations 
of  her  voice  and  vocal  art,  and  to  express 
supremely  what  she  has  conceived. 

But  Mme.  Gadski,  happily  not  ham- 
pered by  an  injured  voice  or  imperfect 
technique,  is  able  in  her  operatic  imper- 
sonations to  direct  and  control  her 
musical  intentions.  One  must  allow 
something  for  the  differences  of  per- 
sonal appeal,  of  individual  taste — that 
which  makes  one  person  find  greater 
pleasure  in  Velasquez  or  Wagner, 
another  in  Verdi  or  Botticelli;  but, 
that  question  aside,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
rliat  musicians  do  not  question  the 
quah'tyof  Mme.  Gadski's  voice  or  vocal 
art.  She  shares  with  Mmes.  Sembrich 
and  Ivchmann  and  with  M.  de  Reszke 
the  enviable  quality  of  certainty. 

This  year  the  opera-going  public  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deprived  of  the 
color  and  light  of  Mme.  Gadski's  art ; 
but  the  larger  concert-going  public 
throughout  the  country  is  the  gainer 
thereby.  And  in  another  respect  the 
musical    world    is   the    gainer,   for    this 


artist  will  now  be  free  for  a  time  to 
devote  herself  to  the  singing  of  songs — 
a  more  difficult  and  exacting  art  than 
that  of  opera  singing,  and  one  which 
the  crowded  schedule  of  the  opera  com- 
pany makes  practically  impossible  to  its 
members.  In  this  more  delicate  art  is 
revealed  both  the  woman  and  the  artist. 

The  art — the  feeling  for  the  thing — 
that  was  able  to  impart  to  Mme.  Gad- 
ski's audiences  the  tropical  passion  of 
Aida  and  Santuzza  and  the  highly 
wrought  intensity  of  Senta  and  Sieg- 
linde,  is  contained  as  dramatically  in  her 
singing  of  Franz  and  Strauss  songs. 
The  art  that  expressed  Schumann's 
ineffable  Mondnacht  was  as  truly  the 
voice  of  audible  moonlight  as  that  of 
Elsa  of  Brabant  dreaming  before  dawn 
upon  her  balcony.  The  delicate,  subor- 
dinated art  with  which  Mme.  Gadski 
sings  such  songs  as  Mondnacht ,  Schu- 
bert's Haidenrbslein,  and  Wagner's 
Schlummerlied  is  comparable  to  nothing 
else  so  much  as  to  a  Whistler  Nocturne. 

Mme.  Gadski  not  only  speaks  English 
like  an  American — which  is  to  say,  more 
quickly  and  fluently  than  a  Britisher — 
but  also  sings  it  as  do  few  singers  either 
English  or  American,  with  an  almost 
startling  distinctness,  so  that  the  audi- 
ence, to  its  surprise,  finds  itself  in  pos- 
session of  the  sentiment  of  the  song. 
And  this  is  appreciable  from  the  pop- 
ular as  well  as  the  artistic  standpoint. 

Personally,  Mme.  Gadski  gives  one 
the  instant  impression  of  the  dignity, 
the  jiresence,  expected  of  the  imperson- 
ator of  I^riinhilde.  One  recognizes  in 
luT  the  distinguished   artist  accustomed 
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to  the  social  and  artistic  exigencies  that 
are  part  of  such  a  hfe  ;  yet  included  in 
this  is  a  quaHty  of  untouched  freshness 
almost  incredible  in  one  who  has  lived 
her  life  in  the  white  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. Womanliness,  sweetness,  and  a 
certain  childlike  quality  of  candor  and 
vitality  combine  to  create  a  personality 
that  communicates  itself  easily  and 
directly,  as  one  speaks  with  her.  Always 
lovely  in  appearance,  sometimes  very 
beautiful,  she   is  fortunate  in   her   look 


of  youthfulness ;  yet  one  feels  that, 
although  it  is  not  time  for  the  years  to 
leave  their  traces  upon  her,  some  of  her 
freshness  and  charm  comes  of  that 
deeper  youthfulness  of  the  heart.  A 
careful  and  devoted  mother,  a  lovely 
and  lovable  woman  in  her  domestic  and 
social  life,  she  seems  insensibly  to  carry 
the  atmosphere  of  that  life  about  with 
her.  She  speaks  with  frank  interest 
and  animation  of  her  work  and  her 
engagements,   but   there  is   quite  a  dif- 
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ferent  expression  on  her  face  when  she 
speaks  of  her  home  in  Berhn  and  of  her 
little  daughter. 

A  generous  attitude  toward  other 
artists,  a  happy  outlook  upon  life,  an 
unselfconscious  enjoyment  of  her  own 
successes — these  qualities  one  recog- 
nizes in  her  as  charming  and  rather  rare. 
Difficulties  of  work  that  many  singers 
find  irksome  she  seems  to  take  a  vigor- 
ous pleasure  in  overcoming.  Learning 
a  one-act  opera  part  in  four  days,  while 
she  was  at  the  same  time  singing  in 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  seemed 
to  her  of  the  nature  of  an  amusing  play. 
It  is  not  only  because  of  fiile  physi- 
cal health,  until  lately  enjoyed,  that  she 
has  this  courage  and  energy ;  for  these 
never  flagged  throughout  her  last  sea- 
son in  the  opera,  while  she  was  not 
only  working  harder  than  ever,  but  was 
suffering  from  an  injury  received  in  the 
first  week  of  the  season. 

The  conflictions  and  irritations  inevi- 
tably occurring  in  an  opera  company 
made  up  of  "stars" — such  as  are  said, 
not  entirely  in  joke,  to  have  prematurely 
aged  and  broken  the  amiable  Mr.  Grau — 
have  brought  to  this  charming  artist 
neither  age  nor  disenchantment.  Even 
the  times  of  hope  deferred,  of  singing  at 
short  notice  as  understudy,  of  learning 
roles  rejected  by  other  singers — these 
trials  of  the  probation  period  have  not 
embittered  her. 

In  her  years  in  the  opera  company 
she  has  made  the  roles  of  Aida,  Senta, 
Eva,  and  Sieglinde  unapproachably  her 
own.  As  Santuzza,  Elsa,  Elizabeth, 
Pamina,  she  has  made  strong  individual 
impressions.  Briinhilde  and  the  Count- 
ess in  Figaro  have  been  her  most  recent 
successes  in  this  country  and  in  Munich. 
Aside  from  these  well-known  achieve- 
ments, she  has  sung  many  roles  that, 
by  the  usual  standards  of  advantage, 
have  brought  her  little  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  work  and  voice :  the 
leading  part  in  Der  Wald  two  years 
ago,  and  of  Anna  in  La  Dame  'lilanche 
last  season,  each   for  a  single    perform- 


ance ;  the  part  of  Amelia  in  Un  Ballo 
in  Alaschera,  and  of  Ero  in  Era  e  Lean- 
dro,  operas  given  only  twice;  and  other 
instances  less  recent.  Of  course,  these 
efforts  have  all  been  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  opera ;  and  in  the  un- 
worldly sense,  although  such  kindnesses 
may  be  imperfectly  appreciated  and  may 
even  lead  to  impositions  upon  the  gen- 
erous one,  they  unquestionably  bring 
their  returns  in  coin  other  than  that  of 
the  realm.  Such  a  nature  is  its  own 
compensation.  Adverse  circumstances 
may  have  power  to  dim,  but  never  per- 
manently to  darken,  its  joyousness. 
To  see  Mme.  Gadski  smile  is  to  feel 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  more  light- 
hearted. 

Sometimes  her  generosities  bring 
material  reward.  Aida,  in  which  role 
this  singer  has  made  the  memories  of 
other  Aidas  pale,  was  first  sung  by  her 
on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  as  under- 
study for  Mme.  Eames.  Her  success 
was  instant  and  overwhelming.  The 
role  of  Ero,  which  was  given  to  her  in 
the  first  scheme  of  the  first  production, 
was  taken  from  her  after  she  had  learned 
it,  because  another  older  and  at  that 
time  more  important  singer  had  con- 
ceived a  desire  for  it.  Then,  several 
years  later  at  its  revival,  because  of  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  original  Ero,  the 
part  devolved  again  upon  Mme.  Gadski, 
giving  her  the  task,  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  first  learning,  of  reclaiming 
music  once  learned  and  never  sung. 
Again  the  triumph  was  significant.  To 
show  the  audience  that  she  could  sing 
a  coloratura  song  in  the  first  act,  and 
then  tear  their  hearts  with  the  agoniz- 
ing suspense  of  the  monologue  in  the 
last  act,  was  a  feat  worth  demonstrat- 
ing. Many  singers  could  sing  accept- 
ably either  one  half  or  the  other ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  who 
could  do  both  as  she  did  them. 

While  in  Munich,  after  her  great 
success  there,  Mine.  Gadski  voluntarily 
attributed  her  artistic  growth  to  her 
years  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
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pany  of  New  York.  Her  development 
in  her  art  has  certainly  taken  place 
here,  for  she  was  but  a  girl  in  her  first 
twenties  when  she  came  to  this  coun- 
try. Yet  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
impossible,  uncomfortable,  and  inartistic 
conditions  in  our  opera  company  know 
that  in  the  usual  way  of  training  the 
singers  have  not  the  opportunities  that 
are  a  matter  of   course  in  any  German 


At  last  season's  performance  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfect  bit  in  the  opera. 
Mme.  Gadski  has  been  singing  ex- 
cerpts from  the  operas  in  her  concerts — 
a  practice  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  critics  and  musicians  are 
strongly  prejudiced  against  it,  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Many  people  are  unable 
to  hear  the  great  operas  in  their  entirety ; 
and  it  seems  unkind  to  deprive  them  of 
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IN  THE  MUSIC  ROOM  OF  HER  BERLIN  RESIDENCE 

Madame  Gadski' s  husband,  Herr  Tauscher,  stands  in  the  doorway  ;  and  her  little 
daughter  Lotta  is  sitting  near  the  piano. 


opera  house.  But  because  she  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  artist,  and  was 
therefore  able  and  anxious  to  learn  from 
the  older  artists  of  high  rank  with  whom 
she  was  associated,  she  absorbed  from 
them  what  they  had  to  give.  And  so 
her  art  has  deepened  and  broadened 
during  her  years  in  America.  As  a 
Wagnerian  singer  she  has  now  no  supe- 
rior, and,  while  not  primarily  a  lyric  or 
coloratura  singer,  she  bore  comparison 
with  the  incomparable  Sembrich  in  the 
matter  of  bei  canto — literally  beautiful 
singing — in  their  letter  duet  in  Figaro. 


some  of  the  treasures  these  operas  con- 
tain. But  by  this  arrangement  they  can 
enjoy  what  one  might  call  a  "  detail  "  of 
the  picture.  Certainly  all  who  hear  her 
give  the  Valkyrie  call  will  catch  at  least 
a  ray  of  light  from  the  divine  radiance 
of  Briinhilde.  Hearing  her,  one  real- 
izes that  no  voice  with  a  less  exuber- 
antly youthful  and  joyous  outpouring  of 
melody  should  ever  attempt  to  sing  the 
music  of  the  immortal  goddess. 
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A  Painter  of  Modern  Industrialism 

THE  NOTABLE  WORK  OF  COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER 


Mr.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  began 
to  paint  sky-scrapers  and  American  street 
scenes  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  once 
drew  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  world  of  art. 

To  the  layman  interested  in  pictures 
and  to  the  painters  themselves,  except- 
ing the  few  critics  who  are  particular  to 
keep  account  of  every  unit  in  the  great 
crowd  of  exhibitors,  the  annual  and 
special  exhibitions  present  a  mass  of 
work  of  creditable  quality,  from  the 
average  level  of  which  a  few  works 
stand  forth  as  distinctly  notable.  A 
few  names  are  remembered  year  after 
year,  and  a  few  pictures  fix  themselves 
on  the  mind.  Many  works  repay  inter- 
est ;  a  few  command  it. 

Mr.  Cooper's  sky-scrapers  have  been 
of  the  commanding  sort — are  of  this 
sort.  He  was  known  as  a  painter  of 
pleasant  and  workmanlike  pictures  long 
before  he  awoke  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  modern  office-building,  but  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  painter  of  cathedrals 
and  picturesque  corners  of  the  Old 
World.  Our  interest  in  these  things, 
if  we  will  own  the  truth,  is  only  an 
amateur's  interest,  not  at  all  a  down- 
right vital  interest.  It  would  take  a 
luminist  or  colorist  of  the  first  rank,  a 
man  who  would  make  his  subject-matter 
the  "effect"  of  light  or  color  itself — 
things  of  universal  and  perennial  inter- 
est— to  have  claimed  our  spontaneous 
attention  to  cathedral  pictures.  As 
students  and  artists  we  admire  and  study 
these  wonderful  buildings;  but  we  have 
no  share  in  the  spirit  that  produced 
them,  or  we  would  be  building  them 
today,  as  poorer  nations  and  poorer 
centuries  once  did.     They  are  venerable, 


and  we  have  respect  for  them  as  for  the 
ideals  and  works  and  companions  of 
our  grandparents. 

We  may  have  love  and  reverence  for 
these,  but  our  problem  in  life  is  so  far 
different  that  we  cannot  work  it  out  on 
the  old  lines,  and  we  turn  from  them  to 
our  own  interests  and  companions  with 
a  sense  of  getting  back  to  life  and 
reality. 

It  is  as  if,  in  the  days  when  Grecian 
architecture  and  Grecian  sculpture 
were  unfolding  their  earliest  signs  of 
the  glory  that  was  to  come,  a  painter 
had  been  picturing  for  many  years  the 
scenes  and  works  of  the  mature  and 
perfect  art  of  the  older  Egyptian  civili- 
zation. It  is  as  if  he  had  awakened, 
and — seeing  and  foreseeing — had  for- 
saken the  works  of  that  dead  and  alien 
generation  to  celebrate  the  young,  fresh 
life  in  art  in  which  living  men,  his 
friends  and  countrymen,  were  putting 
their  labor  and  hopes.  His  part  therein 
to  walk  where  architects  were  marking 
on  uncut  stone  the  lines  until  then 
never  seen,  and  never  since  forgotten, 
finding  his  work  where  new  temples 
were  building;  his  part  to  show  that 
beauty  already  dwelt  there,  that  these 
first  Doric  temples,  less  impressive  and 
as  yet  less  perfect  than  those  of  Luxor 
and  Karnak,  held  the  only  h'ving  prom- 
ise of  great  art.  What  an  inspiration 
and  spontaneous  pleasure  would  he  have 
felt  and  given,  what  signs  of  sympathy 
and  larger  power  would  he  have  shown 
as  the  thrill  of  life  and  the  joy  of  crea- 
tion ran  through  his  veins  and  he 
became  at  one  with  the  great  labor  of  a 
great  people  ! 

There    is   every   mark    of    this   spirit 
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THE  CLOISTERS,   LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL 


BY    COLIN    CAMPBELL    COOPER 


in  Mr.  Cooper's  sky-scrapers.  His 
enthusiasm  is  contagious  ;  as  a  colorist 
and  luminist,  as  a  painter  of  light  and 
color  for  their  own  sakes,  his  message 
rings  truer  and  has  a  quicker  accent 
than  of  old,  and  is  the  more  convincing 
because  he  is  talking  of  it  in  relation  to 
ourselves  and  our  own  surroundings. 
There  is  another  gain  to  us  in  the 
altered  character  of  his  work.  Expres- 
sion adds  the  power  of  human  intelli- 
gence to  the  dumb  forces  of  formative 
evolution.  That  our  sky-scraper  can 
be  held  up  to  us  as  a  central  fact  in  a 
beautiful  image,  that  the  sky-scraper  is 
shown  to  us  in  elements  of  beauty 
which  already  belong  to  it,  will  tend 
materially  to  malce  us  regard  it  in  its 
esthetic  aspect.  Those  elements  of 
order  and  proportion  which  we  instinc- 
tively feel  to  be  pleasure-giving  beauty, 
however  diverse  in  form  they  may 
appear,  are  at  bottom  the  same  ele- 
ments  of   order  and   proportion   which 


appeal  to  the  minds  of  the  thinker  and 
the  hand  of  the  workman.  Crude  as 
these  buildings  are  today,  the  drift  of 
the  sunlight  on  them,  the  glorious  and 
often  merciful  veil  of  mists,  and  the 
glittering  galaxies  of  their  own  lights  by 
night  help  us  to  that  relation  toward 
them  of  instinctive  joy  in  a  beauty 
already  there.  And  this  relation  gives 
the  surest  promise  of  their  future  per- 
fection, even  from  the  utilitarian  stand- 
point. 

Probably  Mr.  Cooper  would  disclaim 
this,  or  any  functional  value  to  society 
or  architecture  in  his  paintings,  and 
would  choose  to  have  them  regarded 
merely  as  images  of  the  visible  phase  of 
modern  life — simply  as  pictures,  with 
no  other  aim  than  to  record  in  a  beauti- 
ful way  the  very  heart  and  truth  of  the 
appearance  of  things. 

That  this  is  the  essential  nature  of 
good  pictures,  everywhere  and  always, 
is  indubitably  certain.     They  must  be 
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judged  first  and  forever  as  they  succeed 
or  fail  in  this  one  thing.  And  we 
might  add  that  this  in  itself  indicates  a 
function.  If  they  are  expressions — and 
no  one  denies  this — an  audience  is  im- 
plied, and  a  relation  and  a  function  are 
admitted. 

The  many  absurd    things  that  have 


been  repeatedly  said  concerning  the 
place  of  picture-making  in  human  en- 
deavor have  left  the  subject  in  a  very 
misleading  light.  On  the  part  of  critics 
and  philosophers  we  have  always  heard 
of  some  functional  obligation  due  from 
the  painters  in  their  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
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of  the  last  century  laughed  at  the  idea  ; 
and  art  students,  easily  pleased  with  the 
thought  of  irresponsibility,  responded 
freely  to  him. 

In  The  Crown  of  IVild  Olive  John 
Ruskin  said :  '  Take  a  picture  by 
Teniers,  of  sots  quarreling  over  their 
dice.  It  is  an  entirely  clever  picture, 
so  clever  that  nothing  in  its  kind  has 
ever  been  done  equal  to  it  ;  but  it  is 
also  an  entirely  base  and  evil  picture. 
It  is  an  expression  of  delight  in  the 
prolonged  contemplation  of  a  vile 
thing." 

This  sounds  very  like  a  short  and 
unanswerable  condemnation  on  moral 
grounds.  Remember,  however,  that 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Teniers,  Balzac, 
and  their  equals  picture  the  world  as 
they  see  it,  leaving  the  judgment  of 
human  conduct  to  the  moralist  and 
lawmaker.  Not  until  the  sun  ceases 
to  fall  equally  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just will  the  pencif  of  the  artist  refuse 
to  celebrate  and  define  for  us  the  images 
of  good  and  evil  alike. 

The  reaction  against  Ruskin's  teach- 
ing came  with  Whistler  as  leader  and 
spokesman.  He  would  have  no  ""  mis- 
sion "  in  his  paintings,  saying:  "The 
masterpiece  should  appear  as  the  flower 
to  the  painter — perfect  in  its  bud  as  in 
its  bloom,  with  no  reason  to  explain  its 
presence,  no  mission  to  fulfill,  a  joy  to 
the  artist,  a  delusion  to  the  philan- 
thropist, a  puzzle  to  the  botanist,  an 
accident  of  sentiment  and  alliteration 
to  the  literary  man."  A  Miss  Marie 
Norris,  writing  in  the  "  Whistler 
Memorial"  number  of  The  Lotus,  says 
of  that  great  master:  "You  can  learn 
next  to  nothing  from  him.  .  .  .  His 
notion  of  a  work  of  art  was  that  it 
should  somehow  be  beautiful,  and  that, 
beauty  attained,  nothing  more  should 
be  expected  of  it."  So,  in  a  recent 
annual  exhibition,  a  raw  enthusiast 
stood  in  front  of  a  canvas  of  Whistler's: 

Best  thing  in  the  show  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed;  "turn  it  upside  down  and  it's 
still  the  best  thing  in  the  show  !  "      Or, 


if  we  cared  to  paraphrase,  let  us  say  : 
Read  Hamlet  backward  and  it  is  still  a 
great  tragedy ! 

A  painting  is  an  'expression  —  an 
expression  of  the  artist's  joy,  if  you  will. 
If  it  really  expresses  that,  transfers  that 
joy  to  the  beholder,  shows  in  what  he 
took  joy  and  why,  surely  that  is  respons- 
ibility and  function  enough.  It  must 
be  true,  or  it  will  be  only  perplexing. 
So  far  as  its  subject  is  a  "thing  seen" 
and  therefore  paintable,  not  a  thing 
thought  or  heard  and  therefore  unpaint- 
able — it  matters  little  whether  the 
painter's  joy,  like  Millet's,  was  in 
humanity,  or  like  Rousseau's,  in  pure 
landscape,  or  whether  it  was  in  some  less 
tangible  though  not  less  real  and  visible 
series  of  facts,  such  as  color  or  light 
under  given  conditions.  And  as  to 
other  possible  functions,  the  painters 
should  remember  that  Holbein's  draw- 
ings are  in  the  first  rank  as  works  of 
pure  art  while  -<:hey  also  constitute  an 
invaluable  record  of  the  times  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

A  picture  should  be  a  true  impression 
set  to  such  rhyme  and  rhythm  as  are  made 
of  line  and  color.  That  it  must  beat 
true  to  experience  is  as  true  of  a  painted 
as  of  a  written  poem  ;  and  even  the 
"  irresponsibles  "  in  praising  "charac- 
terization "  continually  betray  them- 
selves. Characterization  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  distract  a  true  irrespons- 
ible from  encouraging  and  recording  his 
own  whims. 

Mr.  Cooper  professedly  strives  to  get 
the  true  ring  in  his  work,  to  make  his 
pictures  like  the  visions  that  give  him 
joy.  They  afford  us  the  essence  of  the 
visible  turmoil  and  glory  of  industrialism. 
Meantime,  if  it  is  his  open  belief  in  a 
functionless  art  that  keeps  his  work  so 
sensitively  true,  even  if  we  happen  to 
dififer  with  him  we  must  still  rejoice 
that  he  believes  as  he  does. 
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The  Mission  of  the  Motor  Car 

A  FACTOR  IN  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


BY  JOHN  A.   KINGMAN 


Till  very  recently  the  motor  car  had 
not  succeeded  in  inducing  the  non- 
motoring  public  to  take  it  seriously.  It 
was  looked  on  as  a  fad — fair  game  for 
the  jokesmith  and  the  freak  legislator. 
To  speak  of  its  mission  was  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  obvious  witticisms.  Of 
late  the  public  attitude  is  perceptibly 
changing.  No  one  who  witnessed  the 
recent  exhibition  in  New  York  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  as  much  by  the 
crowd  as  by  the  machines.  The  domi- 
nant note  of  the  vast  throng  that 
filled  the  halls  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  not  the  outsider's  dilet- 
tante curiosity  nor  the  insider's  exclusive 
faddism,  but  the  intelligent,  personal 
interest  of  the  average  man,  awake  at 
last  to  the  knowledge  that  the  motor 
car  is  an  established  agent  of  civilization 
that  may  closely  affect  his  own  welfare. 
He  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  automo- 
bile may  be  more  than  a  luxury  for  the 
rich  or  an  expensive  experiment  for  the 
man  of  means — that  it  may  soon  achieve 
untold  benefits  to  the  people  at  large. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  motor's 
newly  recognized  mission-work  is  the 
paramount  share  it  is  bound  to  take  in 
the  back-to-the-land  movement.  The 
tendency  countryward,  the  longing  to 
escape  from  city  rush  and  crush,  from 
city  smoke  and  city  prices,  have  been 
commented  on  a  thousand  times.  Yet 
it  has  not  been  generally  recognized 
that  the  motor  car  will  do  more  than  all 
other  agencies  to  make  us  again  a  nation 
of  country  dwellers  and  country  lovers. 

At  bottom  the  problem  is  one  of 
transportation.      The    chief    drawback 


to  country  life  has  been  the  distance 
of  country  dwellers  from  the  city  and, 
more  important  still,  from  one  another. 
The  bicycle  has  done  something  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  and,  but  for 
an  absurd  devotion  to  fashion,  could  do 
more.  The  trolley  car,  gradually  cross- 
hatching  the  whole  country,  is  still 
more  effective.  The  direct  competition 
of  the  automobile  will  soon  compel  a 
further  development  of  the  trolley  ;  inci- 
dentally it  will  aid  in  bringing  about  the 
time  when  the  trolley  track  will  invari- 
ably be  laid  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
instead  of  being  plumped  down  on  the 
top  of  it  as  is  usual,  spoiling  its  appear- 
ance and  taking  up  much-needed  room. 
But  the  chief  annihilator  of  distance 
must  be  the  automobile  itself. 

Although  the  automobile  movement 
in  this  country  is  little  more  than  ten 
years  old,  it  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  In  the  early  nine- 
ties we  had  horseless  carriages  tentative 
in  design,  and  uncertain  in  operation. 
Now,  after  continuous  effort  and  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  manufacturers — 
not  to  omit  much  work  by  the  owners 
themselves — we  have  efficient  and  de- 
pendable cars.  Absurd  legislation  has 
been  successfully  combated,  and  rational 
laws  have  been  enacted.  The  industry 
is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Let  us  see  how  the  automobile  has 
justified  the  claims  made  by  its  earliest 
adherents.  To  begin  with,  numerous 
public  tests  have  been  held.  They  have 
been  of  three  kinds:  long  distance 
endurance  and  reliability  competitions, 
hill-climbing  contests,  and  speed  trials. 
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Each  has  done  its  part  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  pubHc  and  demon- 
strating the  merits  of  the  automobile, 
but  the  endurance  runs  have  undoubt- 
edly been  of  most  value.  The  first  of 
the  four  important  public  trials  was 
held  in  September,  1901,  and  consisted 
of  a  run  of  eighty  automobiles  from 
New  York  City  to  Buffalo.  It  was  ter- 
minated, however,  at  Rochester,  owing 
to  the  assassination  of  President  McKin- 
ley.  Few  of  the  forty-one  surviving 
competitors  were  sorry  to  have  the 
event    discontinued,  as  it  had    been    a 


gold    medal    being   awarded,    no   fewer 
than  seventeen  were  necessary. 

In  1903  a  severe  trial  was  held,  the 
route  being  from  New  York  City  to 
Pittsburg.  As  in  1901,  the  weather  was 
inclement — so  bad,  in  fact,  that  the 
steam  railroads  were  blocked  and  com- 
munication by  telegraph  seriously  af- 
fected. The  roads  were  deep  in  mud 
and  in  some  places  flooded  with  water. 
Yet  the  automobiles  pushed  on,  per- 
forming wonders  of  endurance,  all  but 
six  out  of  thirty-four  cars  arriving 
in    Pittsburg  at    the  finish.     This  test 


FINISHING  THE  RACE  UP  MOUNT  WASHINGTON 

This  car,  which  last  year  won  the  annual  climb,  covered  the  eight  miles  of  mountain  road  in 

less  than  twenty-five  minutes. 


terrible  struggle  in  a  severe  autumn 
storm,  the  roads  being  in  shocking  con- 
dition. In  the  autumn  of  the  next 
year  a  non-stop  endurance  run  was  held 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  return; 
and  good  weather  and  material  improve- 
ment in  automobile  machinery  made  the 
contest  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  the 
competitors.  Seventy-five  cars  started, 
sixty-eight  finished,  and  seventeen  made 
no  penalized  stops — a  most  unexpected 
result.  As  an  instance  of  the  success 
attending  this  test  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  gold  medal  was  ofifered  as  a  prize  to 
the  vehicle  making  the  best  perform- 
ance ;  but  such  was  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  displayed  that,  instead  of  one 


was  the  most  trying  of  all  long  distance 
competitions,  and  for  this  reason  the 
most  convincing  one. 

Last  summer's  run  from  New  York 
to  St.  Louis  made  it  obvious  that  such 
events  were  no  longer  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  all-round  reliability  of  the 
modern  motor  car,  for  there  were  prac- 
tically no  serious  break-downs  or  delays 
— only  two  cars  of  the  seventy-nine 
which  left  New  York  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  because  of  break-downs. 

The  contests  above  mentioned  have 
been  largely  trade  afifairs,  and  the  com- 
peting cars  were  mostly  owned  by 
manufacturers;  so  that  the  point  might 
be  made  that  good  results  were  natur- 
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ally  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time, 
a  fair  number  of  enthusiastic  private 
owners  have  conducted  cars  in  these 
runs;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
out  of  the  four  cars  which  have  made 
the  run  across  the  continent,  two  were 
owned  and  driven  by  amateurs  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  industry. 

Hill-climbing  contests  have  attracted 
attention  because  the  steep  hill  is  one 
of  the  automobile's  worst  enemies.  All 
purchasers  want  complete  proof  of  the 


hill-climbing  ability  of  a  car  before  they 
make  their  choice.  Five  years  ago  an 
automobile  climbed  IVIount  Washington, 
and  the  story  of  the  ascent  was  wired 
all  over  the  country.  Last  summer  a 
hill-climbing  contest  was  held  over  the 
same  road,  and  the  object  was  not  to 
show  how  many  cars  could  gain  the 
summit,  but  which  could  climb  the 
mountain  the  fastest.  The  powerful 
car  which  won  this  contest  covered 
eight  miles  of  mountain  road  in  twenty- 
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OLD  PACIFIC"  ON  ITS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RUN 


four  minutes,  thirty-seven  and  three- 
fifths  seconds — nearly  twenty  miles  an 
hour — and  a  runabout  made  the  climb 
in  twenty-eight  minutes,  nineteen  and 
two-fifths  seconds.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  auto- 
mobiles have  been  improved. 

Speed  contests  may  seem  to  some  of 
small  utility  except  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tisement, yet  the  value  of  races  as 
a  means  of  improving  automobile 
machinery  has  been  great  indeed. 
High  speed  is,  after  all,  a  supreme 
test,  and  the  racing  car  which  wins 
does  so  for  excellent  reasons.  Correct 
design  and  careful  construction  are 
tested  to  the  limit  in  a  long  distance 
race, and  the  operator  is  really  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  there  are  plenty  of  good 
drivers  willing  to  take  big  chances,  but 
they  cannot  win  on  a  machine  which 
is  not  built  on  sound  lines  and  which 
does  not  contain  the  highest  quality  of 
selected  material  known  to  the  expert. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  long  dis- 
tance races  have  not  been  confined  to 
vehicles  of  ordinary  pattern  ;  the  lessons 
taught   by  racing  have  been  learned   at 


too  great  expense,  and  often  from  spe- 
cially built  freaks  of  enormous    power. 

Private  tests  have  not  been  wanting, 
and  perhaps  these  have  had  as  potent 
an  influence  as  any  ;  it  is  the  behavior 
of  a  neighbor's  machine,  or  a  friend's, 
which  furnishes  the  best  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  motor  car.  The  long  tour 
of  Mr.  George  J.  Glidden  to  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  1903,  and  the  unique  trip  of 
Mr.  James  B.  Dill's  party  to  Rangeley 
Lake  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  with  several 
cars  in  the  same  year,  are  excellent 
examples  of  private  tests. 

These  public  and  private  tests  have 
proved  the  automobile  practical  and 
durable;  general  experience  has  proved 
it  safe.  Accidents  have  occurred,  but 
they  have  really  been  comparatively  few 
in  number ;  they  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  because  the  auto- 
mobile is  a  novelty,  and  so  its  vagaries 
have  received  much  greater  prominence 
in  the  newspapers  than  accidents  to  the 
familiar  horse-drawn  vehicle.  There  is 
still  a  lurking  mistrust  of  the  auto  in 
many  quarters,  due  in  most  cases  to 
wanton  speeding  on  the  highway  or  the 


ON  A  NON-STOP  TRIM. 
A  halt  for  lunch  without  stopping  the  motor 


TOURING  IN  THE  YOSEMITE 
The  old  method  and  the  new 
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tendency  of  sonie  absorbed  drivers  to 
disregard  the  rules  of  the  road.  Un- 
doubtedly many  automobilists  have 
abused  their  rights,  and  there  has  been 
altogether  too  much  informal  racing  on 
the  public  roads  ;  but  this  will  not  in- 
crease. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men 
who  drive  automobiles  the  most  are 
those  who  drive  them  the  most  moder- 
ately and  considerately.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  will  become  used  to  the 
speed  of  the  automobile  just  as  they 
have  become  used  to  the  speed  of  the 
trolley  car,  which  is  certainly  not  slow 
at  times.  In  all  respects,  then,  the  auto- 
mobile seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  hopes 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates. 

Already  it  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the 
good-roads  movement.  Wealthy  auto- 
mobile tourists,  men  of  influence,  are 
not  content  to  put  up  with  the  roads  as 
they  find  them  today.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  we  have  not  known  how  bad 
our  roads  really  are — most  of  them  are 
little  better  than  pasture-land  minus 
vegetation — and  as  people  get  out  into 
the  country  more  in  the  automobile,  just 
so  much  more  will  this  badness  be 
brought  home.  Much  has  been  done 
toward  improving  the  roads  in  some 
States,  but  the  work  done  so  far  is 
only  a  wee  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  good  which  will  be 
wrought  by  the  increased  use  of  the 
automobile.  The  progress  which  will 
be  made  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
be  simply  enormous. 

Conversely,  good  roads  will  benefit 
the  automobile.  At  present  a  car  is 
designed  and  built  to  run  with  surety 
and  safety  over  rough  roads  ;  were  the 
roads  smooth  and  hard,  and  kept  so  at 
all  times,  the  car  would  not  need  to  be 
so  solidly  and  strongly  constructed.  As 
the  roads  are  perfected,  the  automobile 
can  be  perfected  and  prices  reduced.  To 
take  one  item  only  :  the  period  of  devel- 
opment of  the  automobile  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  pneumatic  rub- 
ber tire,  in  spite  of  its  disadvantages, 
is  the  most  suitable.      Yet  it   is  evident 


that  so  long  as  bad  roads  prevail  this 
tire  can  never  give  complete  satisfaction; 
the  better  the  roads  the  less  trouble 
with  punctures  and  the  smaller  the  cost 
of  repairs. 

With  good  roads  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  and  with  the  automobile  in- 
creasingly reliable,  the  rush  to  the 
country  will  be  inevitable.  Rural  soci- 
ety will  take  on  a  different  aspect. 
Dwellers  ten  or  twenty  miles  away 
from  one  another  will  be  next-door 
neighbors;  it  is  time  that  counts,  not 
space.  The  country  school,  the  country 
church,  the  country  post-ofSce  will  all  be 
easy  of  access,  and  all  will  share  in  the 
quickening  influence  of  the  new  blood. 

Perhaps  no  institutions  will  benefit 
more  than  the  country  store  and  the 
country  inn.  A  recent  article  called 
attention  to  the  decadence  of  the 
country  store.  Will  not  the  motor  car, 
by  causing  more  travel  on  the  highway, 
afford  a  much-needed  source  of  patron- 
age, and  thus  prevent  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing mail  order  system  from  destroying 
this  characteristic  feature  of  American 
life?  Soon  the  dirty  and  dilapidated 
country  tavern  will  be  a  memory  of  the 
past ;  attractive  inns,  neat,  commodious 
and  excellent  in  every  way,  will  result 
from  a  demand  for  first-class  accomo- 
dation by  the  hosts  of  tourists. 

Who  shall  say  that  we  may  not  have 
a  revival  of  the  old  stage-coach  days 
brought  about  by  the  new  road  vehicle? 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  not  impossible 
idea,  although  possibly  some  may  take 
it  hard.  '*What,  romance  in  that 
whizzing  thing  in  these  degenerate  days? 
Not  so."  And  yet,  why  not  ?  Tliere 
are  those  of  us  who  can  get  romance 
out  of  nothing,  and  others  who  cannot 
get  anything  out  of  romance.  I'll 
wager  that  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
stage-coach  there  were  plenty  of  sour 
realists  who  did  not  know  a  good 
adventure  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  it,  and  entered  into  it  with  a  deplor- 
able and  insufficient  spirit.  If  romance 
is  dead,   the  romanticists   are   not,   and 
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that  is  the  important  thing.  What  if 
the  new  hfe  on  the  road  were  not  so 
charged  with  romance  as  the  old  ?  It 
would  at  least  be  cleaner  and  more 
alluring  to  the  comfort-loving;  and  if  a 
greater  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
country  did  not  bring  us  closer  to  nature 
than  were  some  of  our  swash-buckling 
forebears,  that  would  be  our  fault  and 
not  theirs.  Nature  has  not  changed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  automobile  en- 
thusiast does  not  admit  that  any  stage- 
coach that  ever  rolled  its  lumbering  way 
along  an  old-time  highway,  potential 
with  adventure  and  infested  with  high- 
waymen, held  more  possibilities  of 
romance  than  an  up-to-date  forty-horse- 
power car.  He  has  the  verdict  of  the 
poets  to  back  him  ;  Kipling  and  Mae- 
terlinck and  Henley  have  all  sung  with 
fervor  the  praises  of  the  motor  car. 

Automobiling  is  not  only  a  fascinat- 
ing sport  in  itself,  but  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  other  sports.  The  motor  car  makes 
it  possible  for  the  fisherman  or  the 
hunter  to  seek  his  favorite  haunts  with 
greater  ease  and  in  less  time  ;  polo  and 
golf  and  tennis  find  the  motor  car 
not  only  a  rival  but  an  aider  and  abettor. 
A  yachtsman  remarked  recently  that  he 
had  given  his  son  a  sailboat  and  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  freedom  in  using  it. 
"  It  is  making  a  man  out  of  him  fast," 
was  his  report.  The  automobile  will 
be    an    even  more  valuable  companion 


for  a  youngster.  It  takes  him  into  the 
open,  develops  gumption,  and,  most 
important  for  a  generation  which  will 
find  their  age  even  more  an  age  of 
machinery  than  the  present,  it  accus- 
toms him  to  the  mastery  of  complicated 
tools.  What  boy  who  spends  much 
time  with  an  automobile  can  fail  to 
absorb  a  useful  stock  of  practical  in- 
formation ?  The  American  boy  took 
to  the  bicycle  like  a  duck  to  water, 
but  the  bicycle's  educational  value 
cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  that 
of  the  motor  car. 

Most  of  us  have  ridden  in  automo- 
biles ;  few  of  us  own  them.  The  ques- 
tion of  price  stands  in  the  way.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  the  manufac- 
turers hold  out  hope  of  a  decided  fall 
in  prices  as  soon  as  the  standardizing 
process  reaches  the  limit  it  long  ago 
attained  in  the  bicycle.  When  that 
time  comes — and  the  results  of  the  last 
few  years  show  that  it  is  not  far  ofi — the 
manifold  mission  of  the  motor  will  be 
better  appreciated  and  more  fully  under- 
stood. Who  can  say  what  the  next 
five  years  will  bring  forth  ?  More  and 
better  and  cheaper  automobiles*  we 
shall  have,  for  one  thing.  For  another, 
a  more  accessible,  a  more  lived-in,  a 
better  appreciated  country.  That,  after 
all,  is  the  great  mission  of  the  motor — 
to  develop  the  country  life  of  the  best 
country  in  the  world. 
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The  American  Automobile  of  1905 


By  ALEX  SCHWALBACH 


In  the  American  automobile  of  1905 
we  have  better  designing,  better  material, 
greater  efficiency,  easier  control,  more 
comfort  and  simplicity  than  ever  before. 
As  for  cost,  always  a  question  of  para- 
mount interest,  while  prices  have  not 
been  lowered  values  have  increased, 
notably  in  the  light  touring  car  fitted 
with  a  two-cylinder  horizontal-opposed 
motor.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  makers' 
desire  to  cater  to  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  great  middle  class  of  this  country. 
No  other  country  produces  so  many  and 
so  good  cars  for  so  low  a  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  our  makers  have 
given  up  the  making  of  medium-priced 
cars,  and  now  make  only  high-powered 
and  high-priced  cars. 

The  automobile  industry  in  this 
country  is  just  entering  the  second  year 
of  the  second  decade  of  its  history.  It 
really  dates  only  from  1893,  although 
sporadic  attempts,  which  had  no  in- 
fluence on  present  construction,  had 
previously  been  made  to  produce  a  self- 
propelled  road  vehicle.  The  pioneers 
of  the  industry  were  compelled  to 
use  such  materials  as  were  at  hand — 
the  early  clumsy  forms  of  the  heavy 
cylinder-fired  gasolene  motor,  single- 
cylindered,  and  either  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal in  type,  with  some  form  of  trans- 
mission. By  utilizing  these  materials, 
and  fitting  them  to  an  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  carriage,  they  produced  a  horse- 
less carriage.  At  first  they  proceeded 
on  lines  wholly  original,  and  made  the 
mistake  of  not  at  once  adopting,  as  they 
have  since  done,  the  best  ideas  of  Euro- 
pean practice.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  in  many  things  we  were  always 
and  are  still  ahead  of  the  makers  abroad, 


who  have  often  claimed  and  adopted 
ideas  of  otirs,  which  have  come  back  to 
us  here  as  fashionable  fads  with  the  seal 
of  foreign  approval.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  develop- 
ment we  undoubtedly  had  more  to  learn 
than  to  teach,  and  satisfactory  progress 
was  not  made  until  we  had  put  our 
patriotic  pride  in  our  pocket  and  appro- 
priated the  experience  of  our  foreign 
rivals.  It  was  to  a  Frenchman,  for  ex- 
ample— a  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
"the  other  automobile  makers  of  the 
world  sat  on  his  doorstep  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up  " — that  we  owed 
the  revolutionary  suggestion  of  putting 
a  gasolene  motor  vertically  in  front  of 
the  dashboard  and  distributing  the  other 
mechanical  parts  of  the  vehicle  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  practice.  The  Amer- 
ican automobile  of  1905  is  a  cosmopolitan 
product,  a  composite  of  the  world's  best 
practice. 

The  recent  national  automobile  shows 
revealed  distinct  signs  of  two  unmistak- 
able tendencies.  One  was  toward  fixity 
of  type ;  the  other  toward  reversion 
to  earlier  forms. 

Fixity  of  type  implies  a  substantial 
similarity  in  all  the  cars  of  the  same 
general  class,  so  that  to  the  casual  ob- 
server they  all  look  very  much  alike, 
however  much  they  differ  in  details  and 
in  quality.  When  this  tendency  reaches 
its  full  scope — and  all  signs  point  to  an 
early  coming  of  that  time — automobiles 
will  resemble  cut  nails  in  being  stan- 
dard, staple,  and  uniform.  An  example 
of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  practical 
uniformity  which  has  now  been  reached 
in  the  bodies  of  runabouts,  side-entrance 
tonneaus,  open  tops,  and  closed  cars. 
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A  1905  ELECTRIC  RUNABOUT 

The  runabout  is  distinctively  an  American  product.     The  electric  type  is  ideal  within  its 
sphere — city  and  suburban  travel  over  good  roads. 


Another  example  is  found  in  the 
separation  of  the  body  from  the  chassis. 
The  term  chassis  was  originally  applied 
to  the  frame  alone,  but  its  meaning  has 
been  broadened  by  use  to  include  the 
whole  power  plant,  the  motor,  the  igni- 
tion system,  the  carbureter,  the  water 
circulating  and  cooling  system,  the 
clutch,  the  change-speed  gears,  the 
driving  system,  the  tanks  for  water  and 
for  gasolene,  the  differential  gear  and 
the  whole  running  gear  complete,  all 
suspended  from  a  frame  of  steel.  This 
separate  chassis  plan  marks  the  greatest 
advance  possible  in  automobile  con- 
struction, as  it  leaves  the  body  of  the 
automobile  free  and  detachable,  which 
the  old  method  of  filh'ng  up  the  body 
with  the  machinery  did  not.  At  the 
New  York  Automobile  Show  in  Jan- 
uary forty-four  makers  showed  the  chas- 
sis separate  and  complete ;  while  the 
other  makers,  who  showed  only  the 
complete  car,  make  the  chassis  separate 


in  the  same  way.  Every  chassis  this 
year  shows  longer,  wider,  and  better 
springs,  correcting  what  has  always 
been  a  weak  point  in  the  construction 
of  automobiles  which  were  destined  to 
run  on  American  roads. 

The  use  of  large  numbers  of  air-cooled 
motors  is  a  good  example  of  the  other 
tendency  which  characterizes  the  cars 
of  1905 — reversion  to  earlier  and  almost 
discarded  forms  of  construction .  Abroad , 
as  is  well  known,  this  type  of  motor 
has  been  abandoned,  but  our  variable 
climatic  conditions  have  forced  a  quite 
contrary  development.  Another  instance 
of  this  same  tendency  is  the  popularity  of 
the  roomy  side-entrance  tonneau  body, 
which  is  really  only  the  American  surrey 
body  with  side  doors  and  bulging  seats 
added. 

The  year  1905  has  brought  no  change 
in  the  order  of  popularity  of  the  three 
types ;  gasolene  motors  are  still  the  favor- 
ite motive  power,  with   electricity  next, 
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A  TYPICAL  TWENTY-HORSE-POWER  GASOLENE  CAR 

A  feature  of  the  newest  model  is  the  side  entrance  to  the  tonneau  body,  replacing  the  rear- 
entrance  model  of  recent  years. 


and  steam  still  third.  In  electric  vehi- 
cles America  maintains  her  lead  over 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  storage 
battery  has  been  quietly  but  surely 
improved  year  by  year,  and  hence  the 
distance  radius  of  the  electric  automo- 
bile has  been  increased.  Batteries  are 
now  usually  divided  or  underslung,  to 
distribute  the  weight  evenly.  One 
maker  uses  a  shaft  drive.  Another 
maker  has  evolved  a  speed  car,  a  novelty 
in  electric  propulsion,  as  hitherto  its 
chief  aim  has  been  to  supply  an  even 
gait  rather  than  a  sprint.  A  continu- 
ally expanding  use  of  the  electric  car  is 
assured  unless  some  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary type  of  prime  mover  should 
appear — of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  sign 
on  the  automobile  horizon. 

The  once  popular  steam  automobile, 
whose  fall  from  grace  was  due  to  bad 
construction  rather  than  to  bad  design, 
shows  a  renascence  toward  favor,  espe- 
cially in  the  East.     An  open  fire  on  the 


road  and  the  great  consumption  of  fuel 
and  water  are,  however,  serious  draw- 
backs. An  original  but  costly  type 
made  in  the  West  dififers  from  the  ordi- 
nary steam  wagon  not  only  in  having  a 
tonneau  body,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  "  boiler,"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Steam  is  generated 
in  a  series  of  helical  coils  of  steel  tubing 
which  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  gas- 
olene burner.  Water  is  pumped  into 
the  upper  coil,  and  as  it  is  forced  up 
from  one  coil  and  then  down  into  the 
next,  it  becomes  hotter  and  hotter.  At 
a  point  about  half-way  through  the 
generator,  the  water  "flashes"  into 
steam.  In  the  lower  coils,  the  steam 
acquires  a  high  degree  of  superheat. 
As  the  circulation  is  very  rapid  and 
steam  is  generated  in  proportion  as  it  is 
needed,  there  is  but  little  water  in  the 
generator  at  any  given  time.  This  sys- 
tem of  generating  steam  is  absolutely 
unlike  that  in  any  other  American-built 
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steam  car.  A  somewhat 
similar  sj^stem  is  used  by  a 
French  maker  and  is  popular 
abroad. 

The  runabout  is  America's 
most  original  contribution 
to  motor  building.  Yet,  al- 
though we  are  a  nation  of 
buggy  riders,  we  apparently 
do  not  hanker  after  it  as 
much  as  might  be  expected. 
Nevertheless,  one-third  of 
the  thirty  thousand  vehicles 
made  this  year  will  be  of 
this  type.  The  runabout  has 
its  well  defined  uses,  as  its 
name  indicates,  but  it  seems 
as  if  every  man  who  buys  an 
automobile  wants  a  tonneau 
body  on  it  to  carry  a  crowd, 
unlike  the  trotting-horse 
driver,  who  gets  speed  only 
by  selfishly  using  a  one-man 
wagon.  A  tonneau  body 
should  never  be  placed  on  a 
single-cylindered  motor  chas- 
sis. It  is  overloading  it,  and 
the  merciful  man  should  be 
merciful  to  his  mechanical 
beast. 

Neither  is  the  average 
American  maker  partial  to 
making  runabouts,  for  to 
make  them  to  sell  at  a  popu- 
lar price  means  a  large  plant, 
big  capital,  a  well  organized 
publicity  department,  and  a 
well  selected  force  of  selling 
agents.  On  the  other  hand, 
big  cars  may  be  made  by 
hundreds,  instead  of  by  thou- 
sands, and  are  usually  sold 
direct  to  the  user,  thus  sav- 
ing the  agent's  discount.  On 
the  light  runabouts  the  well- 
known  planetary  system  of 
change  speed  transmission  is 
largely  used  on  account  of 
its  lightness,  low  first  cost, 
and  ease  of  operation  ;  and 
for    the    same     reasons    the 


A  WATERLESS  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR 

This  type  of  motor  has  been  abandoned  abroad,  but  America's 

variable  climate  has  compelled  its  retention 

and  development  here. 


A  TYPICAL  FOUR-CYLINDER  VERTICAL  MOTOR 
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single  chain  drive  system  is  in  favor. 
In  Europe,  where  they  do  not  build 
runabouts,  the  planetary  system  of 
transmission  is  almost  unknown.  In 
the  1 90s  runabout  small,  low-powered, 
and  single-cylindered  motors  are  to  the 
fore;  the  big  single-cylinder  motor,  with 
its  heavy  fly-wheel  and  tremendous 
vibration,  has  been  abandoned.  These 
light  motors  are  either  air-cooled,  by 
means  of  radiating  flanges  aided  by  vane 
fans  driven  off  the  shaft,  or  water-cooled 
by  radiators  and  circulating  pump. 


most  popular  American  product.  Its 
first  cost  is  low,  and,  which  is  equally 
important,  so  is  its  running  cost  and 
maintenance.  Another  advantage  is  the 
simplicity  which  makes  it,  like  the  run- 
about, easy  to  handle. 

Of  course,  the  big  four-cylinder  verti- 
cal motor  car  is  the  fashionable  car  of 
the  year.  Its  long  wheel  base,  its  wide 
track,  its  conventional  hood  or  bonnet, 
and  its  graceful,  roomy  side-entrance 
body,  with  a  broad  running  foot-board 
connecting  the  wide  fenders,  present  an 


A  $10,000  FIFTY-HORSE-POWER   LIMOUSINE. 


A  typical  runabout  can  now  be  bought 
lor  $650,  and  is  to  be  recommended  for 
novices  in  the  art  of  automobiling  as  a 
practical  kindergarten  from  which  one 
may  graduate  to  a  big  car  without  the 
aid  of  a  chauffeur.  For  the  man  of 
moderate  means  who  wants  a  tonneau 
car,  one  with  a  two-cylinder  horizontal- 
opposed  motor — an  original  and  distinc- 
tive American  production — is  best.  This 
type  of  motor  is  now  placed  in  front  of 
the  car,  either  transversely  or  longitudi- 
nally, but  in  every  case  in  a  get-at-able 
position.  Prices  run  from  $750  to 
$2,(X)0,  and  next  to  the  big  four-cylin- 
der vertical   motor   cars   this   type  is  the 


ensemble  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  homely  horseless  carriage  type  of  a 
few  years  ago.  The  longer  wheel  base 
has  brought  a  great  increase  in  roomi- 
ness and  convenience.  This  kind  of  car 
is  usually  fitted  with  a  sliding  gear  form  of 
transmission  with  three  or  four  speeds, 
forward  and  reverse.  The  planetary 
system  of  transmission,  which  is  mostly 
used  on  small  cars,  as  a  general  rule 
has  but  two  speeds  forward,  although 
one  maker  of  four-cylinder  cars  has 
this  year  put  on  the  market  a  planetary 
transinission  drive  fitted  with  three 
sjH'eds    forward. 

Prices    on     these     big     four-cylinder 
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ALFRED  G WYNNE  VANDERBILT'S  NINETY-HORSE  POWER  RACER 


motor  cars  range  from  $2,000  to  $8,ooo 
according  to  their  horse-power — a  thirty 
to  thirty-five  horse-power  car  is  very 
popular — and  according  to  the  style  and 
finish  of  the  body,  a  modern  chassis  per- 
mitting the  selection  of  a  body  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  a  purchaser.  On  all  these 
types  wooden  wheels  with  detachable 
tires  are  in  vogue ;  wire  wheels  and 
single-tube  tires  are  quite  obsolete. 
Wheel  steering  is  universal ;  the  con- 
trolling levers   of   ignition   and   throttle 


are  now  placed  upon  the  steering  wheel, 
and  the  brake  levers  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  while  convenient  but  powerful  foot 
pedals  operate  clutches  and  auxiliary 
brakes. 

Spark  ignition  by  dry  batteries 
is  still  in  the  lead.  There  are,  hov/- 
ever,  unmistakable  signs  of  the  coming 
of  the  magneto,  not  only  in  the  high- 
tension  but  in  the  low-tension  type, 
fitted  with  a  make-and-break  spark. 
Regarding   driving   methods,    the   shaft 


LOUIS  S.   ROSS  IN  HIS  STEAMER  AT  DAYTONA 
In  this  car  Mr.  Ross  made  the  world's  record  for  steam  cars,  a  mile  in  38  seconds 
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drive  bevel  gear  is  more  largely  used 
than  all  the  others  combined.  Single 
chain  drives  are  popular  on  runabouts 
and  double  chain  drives  on  bigger  cars, 
a  new  drive  on  a  Western  car  having  a 
roller  gear.  As  to  the  body,  American 
coach  makers  have  at  last  reached  a 
stage  in  design  and  finish  where  they 
rival  the  best  products  of  the  great 
French  carrossiers,  who,  from  the  very 
inception  of  the  industry  in  France, 
have  helped  to  produce  an  advanced 
type  of  car  body  for  the  chassis  of  the 
makers. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  best 
American  cars  and  chassis  of  1905  with 
the  best  foreign  products  is  certainly  not 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
product.  If  we  have  not  surpassed  them 
we  have  certainly  equaled  them.  Owing 
to  the  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent.,  plus 
the   carrying   charges,   only   high-priced 


foreign  cars  are  imported  to  this  country. 
Without  going  into  the  political  econ- 
omy of  the  question,  we  may  well 
pause  to  think  of  what  effect  they 
might  have  on  our  lusty  infant  indus- 
try of  automobile-making  without  this 
protection.  But  the  people  who  buy 
the  high-priced  cars  do  not  need  free 
trade. 

Some  statistics  may  be  interesting. 
About  six  hundred  foreign-made  auto- 
mobiles were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  1904,  at  a  valuation  of 
$3,600,000.  While  the  number  of  cars 
imported  was  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  percentage  of  increase 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  total  number  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  exported  last  year  about  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  cars,  largely  of 
the  runabout  type,  which  seems  to  be 
finding  favor  in  Europe.    It  is  not  likely 


A  SIDE-ENTRANCE  TONNEAU  WITH  VICTORIA  TOP 

This  type  has  heen  evolved  from  the  American  surrey  by  adding  doors  and  by  bulging 

out  the  seats. 
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that  this  sum  will  be  greatly  increased 
until  after  the  manufacturers  have 
caught  up  with  the  home  demand — a 
not  very  immediate  contingency — and 
have  a  surplus  on  hand  which  must  seek 
a  market.  About  twenty-five  thousand 
automobiles  were  made  in  this  country, 
valued  at  nearly  $30,000,000.  At  the 
close  of  1904  there  were  about  fifty 
thousand  automobiles  in  use  throughout 
the  country — as  many  as  in  France  and 
Great  Britain  combined.  As  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  thirty-five  thousand 
will  be  made  and  sold  during  1905,  the 
close  of  the  year  should  show  one  auto- 
mobile in  use  to  every  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. New  York  now  leads  with 
15,500  licensed  automobiles.  New  Jer- 
sey has  7,200,  and  Massachusetts  6,600. 
The  East  leads  in  their  use ;  the  West 
leads  in  their  production.  The  State 
of  Michigan  is  the  largest  producer,  the 
other  States  following  in  the  order 
named — Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

Automobiles  for  commercial  use   are 
not  common  as  yet,  excepting  the  elec- 


tric vehicles  in  the  big  cities,  and  the 
electric  cabs,  five  hundred  of  which  are 
in  daily  use  in  New  York  City.  The 
motor  bus  is  not  likely  to  play  as 
important  a  part  in  our  streets  as  in 
European  cities,  for  some  years  at  least. 
We  do  not  have  to  face  the  peculiar 
local  conditions  which  have  led  the 
chief  bus  companies  of  London,  for 
example,  to  begin  the  substitution  of 
motor  for  horse  busses,  at  such  a  rate 
that  another  five  years  will  see  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  old 
vehicle.  Nevertheless,  gasolene  business 
vehicles  made  an  unexpectedly  great 
showing  at  the  recent  shows.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
motor's  growth  is  the  wide  diversity  of 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  being  put  by 
experimenters  in  all  lines  of  activity.  A 
notable  example  of  its  adaptability  to 
new  wants  is  found  in  its  rapidly-extend- 
ing use  in  the  rural  free-delivery  service. 
All  signs  promise  that  the  present  year 
will  witness  proportionally  as  great  a 
growth  of  the  business  motor  as  of  the 
pleasure  vehicle.  If  so,  1905  will  be  a 
banner  year  in  automobilism. 
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TRAFALGAR  SQUARE  AND  THE  NATIONAL  ART  GALLERY 

There  is  no  place  in  London  more  familiar  than  this  square,  with  the  celebrated  Nelson 

Monument  risinj^  from  it.     The  National  Gallery  fronts  on  the  square,  and  its 

rooms  are  the  Mecca  of  art  students  and  art  lovers  of  all  the  world. 
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II.    RAMBLING  REMINISCENCES 


BY   CARL  J.   BECKER 


Tales  of  travel  have  become  so 
numerous  that  in  these  rambling 
reminiscences  I  shall  avoid  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Nor  vv^ill  I  vv^ax 
enthusiastic  over  the  exaggerated  glories 
of  the  Southern  Cross,  or  the  spice- 
laden  air  wafted  toward  the  approaching 
ship  from  the  shores  of  Ceylon — a  strong 
smell  of  fish-curry  was  in  the  air  every 
time  I  came  near  this  island.  Nor  will 
I  follow  precedent  by  relating  how  I 
met  my  first  tiger  in  the  jungles  of 
Bengal.  Rather  1  shall  recall  at  random 
a  few  of  the  interesting  personages  I  have 
met  under  memorable  conditions.  And 
first,  how  I  met  General  Grant  in  India. 

MEETING    GENERAL    GRANT  IN    INDIA 

I  was  on  my  way  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay  on  the  great  Northwestern 
Railroad  of  India.  Wide  roads,  mili- 
tary barracks,  and  other  landmarks 
showed  that  our  train  was  approaching 
Allahabad— or  the  "  City  of  God"— 
which  the  railways  have  made  a  city  of 
great  importance.  Here  we  had  to 
wait  several  hours  for  the  train  to  take 
us  to  Bombay.  Those  who  have  tra- 
veled across  India  know  how  much  this 
break  in  the  journey  is  appreciated  by 
the  weary,  dust-covered,  and  dust-blinded 
traveler,  and  what  comfort  it  is  to  him 
to  indulge  in  a  bath,  shampoo,  and 
tiffin    at    the    station    hotel.       Having 


enjoyed  all  these  luxuries  —  absolute 
necessities  in  the  tropics — I  went  out 
upon  the  veranda-like  platform  of  the 
station,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Bombay  train.  A  group  of  English 
officers  in  full-dress  uniform,  sirdars, 
and  native  gentlemen  in  their  pictur- 
esque costumes  attracted  my  attention. 
They  were  awaiting,  I  supposed,  the 
arrival  of  some  high  military  or  civil 
dignitary.  On  nearing  this  group  I 
recognized  several  acquaintances,  among 
them  Lord  William  Beresford,  the  very 
popular  military  secretary  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  governor-general  of  India, 
who  informed  me  that  they  were  to 
receive  and  to  act  as  escort  to  General 
Grant  and  his  party  on  their  way  to 
Calcutta. 

General  Grant  was  then  visiting  India 
on  his  journey  round  the  world.  I  was, 
of  course,  most  anxious  to  see  and  meet 
so  famous  a  man,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
do  so  through  the  aid  and  courtesy  of 
Lord  William.  Very  soon  the  train 
bearing  the  General  was  signaled  and 
drew  up  at  the  station  platform.  Having 
seen  many  of  his  portraits,  I  naturally 
recognized  him  at  once,  as  he  stepped 
briskly  forward  from  among  the  accom- 
panying party  alighting  from  the  Vice- 
roy's special  car.  Clad  in  a  plain  duster, 
having  on  his  head  an  Indian  helmet  of 
white  pith,  he  appeared  rather  short  but 
dignified,  serious  yet   kindly  and  unas- 
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suming-looking,  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  hero  and  victor  of  so  many  battles 
fought  during  the  long  war  of  seces- 
sion. There,  under  the  tropical  sun  of 
India  and  many  thousand  miles  away 
from  his  native  land,  I  had  the  honor 
of  meeting  and  shaking  hands  with 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


an  empty  sleeve — medals  and  crosses 
won  in  many  a  hard  fought  battle  for 
the  glory  of  their  country.  Still,  in  this 
very  garden  spot  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Thames,  they  grumble  from  early  morn- 
ing till  after  their  hearty  supper  and  last 
mug  of  good  old  ale  and  pipe  of  strong 
'baccy.     I   believe   they   even   growl   in 


ON  ARABS   SHOD  WITH  FIRE 

This  sketch  will  recall  to  travelers  through  the  Suez  Canal  the  thrilling  feats  of  horse- 
manship performed  by  Bedouin  horsemen  along  the  edge  of  the  Canal. 


A  BIT  OF  OLD  CHELSEA 

Of  humbler  rank,  but  to  the  student 
of  face  and  character  not  less  interest- 
ing, were  the  battle-scarred  veterans 
whom  I  have  often  sketched  at  historic 
old  Chelsea  Hospital — the  home  and 
haven  of  rest  of  the  old  veterans  and 
invalid  soldiers  of  the  British  army. 
There  are  few  of  those  hundreds  of 
weather-beaten  and  battle-scarred  war- 
riors who  do  not  wear  upon  the  breast  of 
their  long,  red  frock  coats — with  often 


their  sleep;  yet  if  necessary  and  possible 
all  of  them  would  willingly  serve  their 
country  again. 

PARIS  UNDER  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE 

Porte  Saint  Martin  is  a  very  ancient 
and  interesting  landmark  of  old  Paris. 
I  ought  to  know  all  about  it,  for  during 
the  time  I  was  making  this  drawing  a 
bystander,  who  seemed  to  be  much  in- 
terested in  what  I  was  doing,  told  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  what  no 
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doubt  was  the  history  of  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  but  unfortunately  at  that  time 
my  knowledge  of  French  was  limited. 
This  drawing  bears  the  date  of  1867, 
the  year  of  the  first  great  Paris  exposi- 
tion, when  the  Second  Empire  was  still 
at  its  height,  and  Paris  was  extending 
its  splendid  hospitality  to  nearly  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
I  saw  them  all  assembled  at  the  Champ- 


de-Mars  on  the  day  when  Napoleon  III 
opened  in  person  that  great  international 
exhibition. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
pictures  of  brilliancy  and  color  I  ever 
witnessed.  There  were  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  Alexander  II,  grandfather  of 
the  present  Czar;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
the  first  head  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
visit  Paris;   William  I,  of  Prussia,  who 


,.^- 


BHEESTItS  FILLING  THhIR  WATER-SKINS 

These  two  Indian  water-carriers,  of  the  class  immortalized  by  Kipling  in  Gunjj;a  Din, 
were  sketched  in  the  act  of  filling  their  sheepskin  buckets  or  ba^s  at  a  street 
hydrant.     They  sling  the  skins  across  their  backs,  and  then  sprinkle  the 
dusty  streets  or  supply  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  town. 
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PORTE  SAINT-MARTIN,   PARIS 


four  years  later  again  entered  Paris,  as  a 
conqueror  ;  Ludwig  II,  that  handsome, 
music-loving  and  later  music-mad,  and 
otherwise  mad,  king  of  Bavaria;  Joseph 
II,  Austria's  idolized  Kaiser,  and  his 
lovely  consort,  the  Empress  Elizabeth. 
Of  all  these  Joseph  II  alone  lives ;  but 
upon  him  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
have  come  great  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes, especially  in  the  assassination  of 
the  beloved  Empress. 


Besides  these  there  were  many  princes 
and  princesses,  dukes  and  duchesses 
grouped  upon  that  great  crimson  and 
gold-covered  dais,  around  their  illustrious 
host,  Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the 
French.  At  his  side  stood  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  close  to  his 
mother  the  boy  Prince  Imperial,  the 
hope  of  the  Empire. 

A   few   years    after    witnessing    this 
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magnificent  sight,  I  was  staying  in 
Greenwich,  near  London,  and  fre- 
quently had  to  cross  Blackheath.  Here 
one  day  I  saw  an  elderly  gentleman, 
much  bent  and  in  deep  thought,  with 
his  arms  folded  behind  his  back  and 
clasping  a  cane  in  his  hands.  Just  as  I 
came   up,   he  turned  into  the  gateway 


a  battlefield  in  South  Africa,  a  dead 
young  warrior,  that  lonely  widow's  only 
son,  the  Prince  Imperial.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. 

PAINTING    SHERIDAN'S    PORTRAIT 

During   my  stay  in  Washington,    in 
1886-87,  I  was  commissioned  to  paint 


GENERAL  SHERIDAN 


of  the  private  grounds  of  an  unpreten- 
tious mansion,  Campton  House,  Chisel- 
hurst.  This  was  Napoleon  III,  an 
exile  in  England.  A  few  months  after, 
I  was  one  of  the  few  who  witnessed  his 
funeral  at  the  little  Chiselhurst  church. 
To  that  very  simple  mausoleum,  erected 
on  foreign  soil  by  the  sorrowing  widow, 
they  also  brought  a  few  years  later,  from 


for  a  private  collection  the  portraits  of 
General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  George 
Bancroft  the  historian,  and  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter. 

After  presenting  my  credentials  to 
General  Sheridan  he  finally  consented, 
with  considerable  reluctance,  to  give 
me  the  necessary  sittings,  on  two  con- 
ditions— that  I  would  paint  the  portrait 
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at  his  office,  and  that  I  would  not 
interfere  too  greatly  with  his  work. 
He  said  to  me,  on  my  first  interview: 
"  Candidly,  I  dislike  extremely  sitting 
for  my  portrait.  Of  course  I  have  sat 
for  several,  but  always  against  my  will." 
Sheridan  was  a  silent  but  excellent 
sitter,  seldom  changing  his  pose  or  the 
expression  of  his  face,  which  was 
usually  severe.  Occasionally  he  would 
converse  quite  interestingly,  expressing 
his  ideas  explicitly  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  Nearly  every  sitter  will  take 
an  occasional  look  at  his  own  features 
during  the  progress  of  his  portrait  ; 
Sheridan  never  did.  Whether  this  in- 
difference was  assumed  I  am  unable  to 
say.  During  one  of  the  last  sittings  I 
mentioned  that  on  this  day  seventeen 
years  ago  I  saw  and  met  him  for  the 
first  time — at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
in  1870,  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when  he  rode  as  the  Military 
Attache  of  the  United  States  by  the 
side  of  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  in 
the  suite  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
recalled  other  persons  and  incidents 
familiar  to  both  of  us,  and  produced  a 
decided  change  in  his  manner  and  bear- 
ing toward  me.  His  frank  criticisms  of 
the  men  and  measures  of  that  war  were 
very  illuminating.  On  taking  leave 
of  him  after  completing  my  work, 


THE  DRUM  MAJOR  OF  THE  ROYAL 
GRENADIER  GUARDS 

he  presented  me  with  the  fac-simile  of 
an  autograph  letter  President  Lincoln 
had  written  to  him,  tendering  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation   for  his  services 
during  the  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Vallev. 
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An  Isolated  American  Island 


HOW   WE   ARE   NEGLECTING   OUR   DUTY   TO   GUAM 


BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 


The  one  relieving  incident  of  our 
Spanish  unpleasantness  was  amusing  in 
the  green,  and  will  remain  so  in  the 
dry — that  picture  of  our  commander 
bringing  his  bristling  boats  into  a  coral 
bay  and  firing  on  two  low-down  little 
forts;  then  the  Spanish  governor's  pro- 
fuse apologies  that  he  could  not  return 
the  salute,  having  no  powder  to  pop 
off  in  his  rusting  guns.  And  Guam 
came  into  our  open  arms — a  lump  of 
Oriental  loveliness,  so  far  from  the  mad- 
dening throng  that  she  had  not  even 
heard  that  war  was  on. 

The  Chamoros  of  Guam  can  know  a 
bit  better  today  the  goings  on  at  large, 
by  reason  of  the  cable  station  established 
there ;  and  once  a  month — only  once  a 
month — a  United  States  transport  stops 
at  Guam  on  its  way  from  San  Francisco 
to  Manila.  But  the  transports  carry 
troops.  Mumps  and  measles  are  the 
diversions  of  troops  in  transport ;  so  it 
often  happens  that  the  United  States 
transports  are  cut  ofif  by  quarantine,  even 
for  that  once  a  month.  For  some  occult 
consideration  the  transports  never  stop 
there  coming  back — nothing  ever  stops 
there  coming  back.  If  from  Manila  you 
would  write  to  Guam,  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  away,  your  letter  must  go  a 
good  eight  thousand  miles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  wait  there  for  another  trans- 
port to  start  back  to  Guam  ;  and  if  your 
friend  would  send  reply,  after  receiving 
it,  he  must  wait  another  month  for  the 
next  ongoing  mail.  This,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  of  occupation,  is  the  best 
facility  we  have  afiforded  Guam,  where, 


up  to  the  Spanish  displacement,  they 
had  a  regular  line  of  subsidized  steamers 
between  Guam  and  Manila.  No  won- 
der there  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
some  Americans  concerning  the  where- 
abouts and  whatabouts  of  Guam. 

Now,  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing;  and  there  is  danger  ahead 
for  the  fair  Mariana,  away  out  in  mid- 
Pacific,  if  we  continue  to  know  no 
more  about  her  than  how  easily  she 
came  to  us,  and  if  as  a  nation  we  con- 
tinue, as  we  have  done  during  the  past 
seven  years,  to  consider  her  only  as  a 
valuable  coaling-station,  and  to  ignore 
a  beautiful,  possible,  and  pitiful  reality 
beyond  the  harbor  of  San  Luis  d'Apra. 
So,  blessed  be  the  questions  coming  in 
whispers  from  here  and  there,  wonder- 
ing:  "Where  is  Guam?  What  is 
Guam  ?  What  is  Guam  to  us?  What 
ought  we  to  be  to  Guam  ?  " 

Geographically  Guam  lies  between 
Honolulu  and  Manila — three  thousand, 
five  hundred  miles  from  one,  fifteen 
hundred  from  the  other,  except  during 
the  typhoon  season.  It  is  the  southern- 
most and  largest  of  the  group  which 
Magellan  called  "  Ladrones."  He  dis- 
covered them  some  six  months  after  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  made  a  pier  of  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  word  means  "thieves,"  and 
Magellan  selected  it  because  he  found 
the  natives  pertinaciously  inclined  to 
help  themselves  to  his  pretty  things. 
But  when  Philip  IV  of  Spain  adopted 
the  Philippines,  by  royal  decree  he 
christened  these  islands  Marianas,  after 
his  queen,  Maria  Ana  of  Austria.     And 
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Marianas  let  it  be;  for  a  more  unthiev- 
ish  people  are  not  upon  the  globe 
today. 

Physically,  Guam  is  three  and  thirty 
miles  by  six  or  seven.  There  are  a 
hundred  and  ninety  square  miles  of  fer- 
tile plateau,  more  or  less  mountainous 
if  a  maximum  altitude  of  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  will  justify  the  word,  cut  up 


and  Manila.  Therefore,  and  for  noth- 
ing else,  was  our  conquest  ;  that  is  all 
our  government  seems  to  consider. 

But  for  shallowness,  this  bay  of  San 
Luis  d'Apra  is  all  that  a  harbor  could 
be.  Coral  reefs  leave  only  a  narrow 
entrance.  Going  in,  we  pass  the  big 
cable  ship  lying  on  one  of  them.  It 
climbed  up  there  in  the  monster  typhoon, 


into  small  farms  ;   with  a  narrow  fringe      and  nothing  has  since  occurred   to  dis- 
of  low-land  between   the   clifif    and   sea      turb  it.  Then  the  harbor — land-locked, 

beautiful,  nearly  five  miles  by 


two  or  three.  The  sur- 
rounding ledges,  so  densely 
green  and  punctuated  with 
flowers,  are  an  incomparable 
exhibit  of  tangled  tropical 
exuberance.  They  are  not 
for  men,  except  to  see ;  im- 
passable as  impenetrable,  for 
the  ledges  which  land-lock 
the  harbor  are  upheaved  coral 
reefs  ;  and  the  man  who  tried 
to  hew  his  way  through  the 
undergrowth  would  find  no 
better  footing  than  jagged 
points  and  ragged  holes,  al- 
most too  much  for  the  deer 
and  wild  boar  reveling  in  its 
shade. 

The  steamer  anchors  only 
a  mile  inside ;  and  for  the 
last  three  miles  or  more  a 
winding  way,  well  marked 
by  upthrust  coral  lumps,  af- 
fords the  light  steam-launch 
or  row-boat  a  channel  above 
on  the  west  and  southerly  quarter,  a  pure  white  sand-bed.  The  original 
which  is  cut  up  into  villages.  Midway  design  of  the  Coral  King  was  to  enlarge 
of  these  villages  there  is  one  deep  inset      the    island    by    filling    up    this   lagoon. 


GUAM 


Scale    of    Miles 


— a  land-locked  harbor.  Otherwise  the 
entire  island  is  practically  unapproach- 
able on  account  of  jagged  coral  reefs. 
This  harbor  is  the  better  valued  as 
being  the  only  possible  shelter  for  ships 
through  all  the  Marianas — a  strategic 
prize,  the  only  place  that  can  so  much 
as  masquerade  as  a  harbor  within  a 
thousand  miles.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  wc  hold  that  harbor  as  a  naval 
and  coaling-station   between   Honolulu 


The  task  for   Uncle   Sam  must   be   to 
dredge  and  deepen  it  again. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  we 
are  rowed  up  the  silver-bottomed  bay — 
wavcless,  currentless,  tideless  almost, 
and  crystal  clear.  We  pass  the  low- 
lying  cement  and  coral  walls  of  the  two 
old  Spanish  forts,  nearly  touching  the 
water,  yet  so  submerged  in  green  that, 
though  but  seven  years  deserted,  they 
are   practically  unapproachable.      Even 
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A  STREET  IN  AGANA 


the  eye  finds  them  with  dijfficulty  ;  and 
one  wonders  whether  time  ever  was 
when  by  the  dignity  of  imagination 
they  protected  this  row-boat  channel  to 
the  one  landing  of  Guam.  And,  far 
away  to  the  right,  a  patch  of  red  glistens 
in  the  green  beyond  the  blue  shimmer, 
marking  the  village  of  Sumay,  about  the 
cable  station. 

Rounding  a  green  coral  cliff  we  see 
ahead  huge  red  and  black  buoys  lying 
on  a  patch  of  sand,  a  shed  or  two,  grim 
piles  of  coal  naked  and  in  sacks,  and 
back  a  little  from  a  wooden  pier  a  few 
nipa  huts  on  stilts,  a  few  quaint  carts 
with  quainter  creatures — lank  ponies, 
agile  cows,  and  lumbering  blue  carabao. 


A  western-looking  shanty  for  "  office 
buildings"  and  a  telephone,  a  few  natives 
and  marines,  and  we  have  reached  the 
village  of  Piti,  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
To  the  south,  along  the  coast,  are 
four  or  five  more  villages,  with  popula- 
tions varying  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  six  hundred  souls,  reached  by  a 
highway  never  too  good,  now  wretchedly 
waterwashed.  To  the  north  a  nar- 
row but  excellent  road  of  broken  coral 
— thanks  to  Captain  Schroeder  of  the 
Navy  Department,  at  one  time  governor 
of  Guam — goes  up  the  coast,  past  other 
villages,  to  the  city  of  Agana,  three 
miles  away  ;  Agana,  the  soul  of  Guam, 
its   only  city,   seven   or  eight   thousand 
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THE  ISOLATED  POSITION  OF  GUAM 

Guam  is  the  largest  of  the  Marianas,  lying  3,500  miles  from  Honolulu  and  1,500  miles 

from  Manila.     Its  land-locked  harbor  is  the  only  possible  shelter  for  ships  in  the 

Marianas— in  fact,  within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles— hence  its  strategic  value. 
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A  HOUSE-RAISING  IN  GUAM 

A  large  portion  of  the  community  takes  part  in  the  affair,  which  is  usually  followed  by  a  feast. 

The  houses  require  reroofing  every  three  or  four  years.     The  roofs  of  cocoanut  palm  keep 

out  the  wind  and  rain,  but  they  are  convenient  retreats  for  centipedes  and  other 

insects.     The  recess  in  the  end  of  the  house  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  cattle. 


strong,  and  the  end  of  everything  habit- 
able in  that  direction. 

Just  back  from  Agana  is  one  httle 
inland  village.  All  the  rest  are  on  the 
coast,  located  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  streams  wherever  they  have  fash- 
ioned coves  offering  shelter  to  the  out- 
riggered  dugouts,  the  only  boats  the 
natives  use.  The  villages  extend  along 
only  a  quarter  of  the  island's  coast  line, 
from  the  southern  point  as  far  as  Agana, 
beyond  which  there  is  nothing  but  small 
farms,  covering  eighty  square  miles, 
without  anything  more  habitable  than  a 
nipa  roof  sufficient  to  shelter  those  who 
are  so  far  away  that  they  cannot  return 
to  the  town  every  night.  The  natives 
are  all  farmers — and  a  little  of  every- 
thing else  besides.  They  all  live  in  the 
villages  or  at  Agana. 

The  Monday  morning  migration 
from  Agana  is  the  sight  of  a  lifetime; 


it  is  repeated  each  day,  but  in  less 
degree.  At  four  o'clock  the  bell  in  the 
only  church  tower  calls  them  -to  early 
mass.  The  tower  was  badly  broken  in 
the  earthquake  of  1902,  but  it  has  been 
on  duty  for  a  century  and  is  still  at  it. 
They  all  reverence  the  old  tower,  and 
they  all  respond,  for  they  are  all  Cath- 
olics. And,  after  mass,  the  migration  ; 
by  ox-cart,  cow-cart,  hand-cart,  or  car- 
abao,  lank  pony,  or  Chinese  mule. 
Lacking  the  cart,  they  pile  up  astride 
the  animal.  Lacking  both,  they  start 
with  packs  and  babies  astride  their  own 
bare  backs.  And  according  to  their 
several  abilities  they  return,  some  every 
night,  but  all  to  a  certainty  for  the  week 
end,  for  the  cock  fights,  the  gossips, 
and  the  services  on  Sunday. 

The  drive  from  Piti  to  Agana  in 
the  (jovernor's  "victoria,"  drawn  by  a 
pair   of  stubbled   gray   ponies   in  much 
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mended  harness,  is  a  dream.  Oh,  for 
a  horse — of  some  real  cahber  !  The 
world  could  not  match  a  sunrise  can- 
ter from  the  palace  to  Piti  and  back. 
On  the  left  is  the  ocean,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  points  of  palms,  figs, 
cocoanuts,  and  bananas,  tangled  up  in 
flowering  shrubs;  always  coming  gently 
to  the  gentle  land,  by  reason  of  being 
first  conquered  by  ragged  coral  reefs  off 
shore.  On  the  right  are  always  native 
huts,  nipa  huts,  sometimes  with  modern 
board  sides  and  backs;  always  wide 
open  in  front  under  the  low-drooping 
nipa  roof,  always  standing  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  ground  on  stilts.  Some- 
times they  are  huddled  together  in  vil- 
lage contiguity,  sufficient  for  a  name. 
Forever  they  are  embedded  and  engulfed 
in  green,  and  littered  about  with  all  the 
picturesque  tropical  squalor  that  can  be. 


On  work-days  the  people  go  about 
pretty  much  as  God  made  them  ;  but 
for  high  days  and  holidays  they  have 
their  finery  and  European  togs,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  And,  besides  the  people, 
chickens  and  pigs — black  pigs,  razor- 
backed and  spotted  pigs,  and  wee  bits 
of  baby  pigs,  darting  like  rats  from  our 
oncoming  pair — and  lank,  lithe  cows, 
made  pliant  by  cart  and  saddle-work  ; 
and  huge,  wallowing  carabao,  almost 
hairless  over  their  blue  hides ;  and 
flies  everywhere  —  dear  heaven,  the 
flies! 

The  little  bridges  along  the  way  are 
as  shapely  and  substantial  as  the  road  ; 
and  here  and  there,  in  village  centers, 
stand  more  substantial  buildings,  stone 
and  stucco,  thick-walled,  cool,  and 
many-windowed.  Some  few  are  private 
homes ;     they    are    more    abundant    in 


A  BRIDGE  CROSSING  THE  AGANA  RIVER 

The    water    of   the    stream    is    brackish    and    undrinkable.       As    there    are    no    sewers    in 

Agana,  much  of  the  waste  drains  into  the  river.     Women  do  their 

washing  of  clothes  in  its  sluggish  current. 
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the  city.  Most  are  mission  memories, 
utilized  week-days  for  schools. 

Back  of  the  houses  and  the  green  on 
the  right  rises  a  cliff  supporting  the 
interior  plateau.  The  clifif  consists  of  dis- 
integrated coral,  easily  excavated  with- 
out a   pick,  an  ideal  road-bed  material. 

Then  into  Agana,  large  and  low  and 
green,  filling  a  broad  plain  which  lies 
only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  founded 
on  coral  filled  with  land-wash  brought 
from  above  by  the  Agana  River  ;  a  slug- 
gish stream,  falling  not  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  in  as  many  miles  because 
it  skirts  the  coast,  running  parallel 
with  the  sea-line,  as  though  reluctant 
to  plunge  into  the  ocean  and  leave  the 
little  earthly  paradise  of  its  nativity. 

Even  where  the  fine  stone  bridge 
crosses  it,  the  river  is  buried,  like  every- 
thing else,  in  green.  It  is  brackish  from 
the  sea  and  undrinkable;  but  though  it 
is  the  natural  and  the  only  sewer  of  the 
city  of  eight  thousand  souls,  it  is  also 
the  universal  bath  and  laundry-place. 
All  day,  any  day,  women — men,  too, 
and  children  sometimes — stand,  ankle, 
knee,  or  waist  deep  along  the  banks, 
flourishing  soiled  clothes  in  the  water. 

The  streets  of  Agana  are  narrow  and 
Spanish.  Some  of  the  houses  are  sub- 
stantial and,  in  a  floral  way  at  least, 
attractive.  The  palace,  in  its  shabby 
fashion,  is  pretentious.  As  the  result 
of  Yankee  innovations  it  is  picturesque. 
The  cheaper  quarters  of  Agana  are  lined 
with  nipa  huts,  like  the  villages,  and 
are  frequented  ad  libitum  by  all  creatures 
domestic.  Why  not  ?  It  is  their  home 
and  their  custom,  not  ours.  But  one 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  occupant 
of  the  strategic  naval  station,  a  responsi- 
bility which  it  is  high  time  we  assumed 
— sanitation. 

The  drinking  water  of  Agana,  except 
the  limited  amount  supplied  by  the 
naval  ice-plant,  comes  from  innumerable 
wells.  They  need  to  be  sunk  only  a 
few  feet,  and  the  water  in  them,  rainy 
season  or  dry,  remains  at  the  same  level, 
the  level  of   the   ocean   and   the   river. 


For  it  is  no  spring  water  that  is  found  ; 
it  is  only  the  soakings  through  the  loose 
coral  dust  of  the  city  and  the  river  after 
every  rain,  percolating  thus  far  and  no 
farther.  There  is  neither  sewer  nor 
sanitary  arrangement  of  any  kind  among 
the  natives  of  Agana  ;  and  where  men 
and  animals  congregate  alike  in  such  a 
city,  the  water  which  finds  those  shallow 
wells  is  of  a  kind  to  be  understood  with- 
out a  microscope.  The  fact  that  some 
loathsome  diseases  are  universal  is  not 
half  so  much  a  wonder  as  that  the  three 
terrors  of  impure  water,  with  goodness 
knows  what  besides,  have  not  long  since 
swept  the  Chamoros  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  one  fell  swoop.  Yet  again  and 
again  our  government  has  been  shown 
the  state  of  things,  and  by  careful  esti- 
mates has  been  assured  that  the  paltry 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
properly  sewer  Agana  and  would  bring 
from  no  great  distance  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water. 

Poor  little  Guam  is  an  uncommercial 
conquest,  neither  political  nor  danger- 
ous, a  proposition  appealing  only  to 
humanity  beyond  its  strategical  harbor. 
The  island  has  every  possibility  of  pro- 
duction, but  the  possibilities  are  all  too 
limited  to  be  alarming.  Every  fruit  and 
vegetable,  every  ground  product  is  raised, 
but  in  such  small  quantities  that  many 
a  farmer  must  borrow  of  his  neighbor 
before  the  day  is  done.  The  tempera- 
ture hardly  varies  from  eighty  degrees. 
The  dry  season  has  abundant  rain  ;  the 
rainy  season  has  weeks  of  sunshine. 
Even  of  reptiles  there  are  none,  except 
the  lizard  ;  the  little  scorpions  have  no 
sting.  They  are  as  harmless  as  the 
natives — and  as  helpless  and  improvi- 
dent. Every  man  does  everything.  No 
one  does  anything  well.  Each  one 
plants  what  he  must  eat,  and  brings 
almost  daily  from  his  farm  his  bread. 
He  builds  his  own  house.  He  makes 
his  own  clothes — or  goes  without.  He 
raises  his  own  domestic  animals.  He 
fishes  a  little  and  hunts  a  little  for  the 
spice  of  life  ;     but  he  is  no  nimrod  or 
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sailor.  He  distils  his  own  atoie  from 
rice,  and  he  considers  of  account  only 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  will 
never  purchase  what  he  can  make  or 
produce.  On  a  pinch  he  will  borrow  ; 
that  is  all.  He  hoids  money  as  good 
only  for  the  purchase  of  finery  and  for 
the  church.  He  would  rather  farm, 
and  carpenter,  and  jack-at-all-trades 
than  earn  a  salary  which  would  better 
provide  him  with  everything.  He  is 
less  than  a  child,  obstinately  gentle,  full 
of  caprice,  without  ambition  or  safe- 
guarding accumulative  instinct,  appar- 
ently wealthy,  utterly  poor. 

Not  very  long  ago,  in  all  Agana — in 
all  Guam — there  was  not  a  man  with  a 
distinct  profession,  or  a  shop  or  booth 
for  the  sale  of  any  native  product. 
There  is  not  a  factory  of  any  kind 
except  the  naval  ice-plant.  A  Japanese 
cobbler  has  now  established  himself, 
and  manages  to  live — because  there  are 
foreigners  and  because  the  Japs  can  live 
on  so  little.     A  few  fairly  well  stocked 


depots  have  been  established.  The 
governor  tried  to  organize  a  central 
market  in  Agana  ;  but  ideas  of  trade 
were  wholly  beyond  the  conceptions 
and  convictions  of  the  Chamoros. 

Their  theories  of  life  are  not  chimer- 
ical, but  deep-rooted  and  long-tested. 
In  1700  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
villages  in  Guam,  with  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  During  the  process  of 
subjugation  by  Spain  they  fell  away  to 
hardly  fifteen  hundred  souls.  Now 
they  are  picking  up  again.  What 
Guam  has  been  Guam  can  be  ;  and  the 
United  States — whether  unwittingly  or 
with  foresight,  it  does  not  matter — has 
assumed  the  grave  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting and  guiding  this  regrowth. 

They  are  neither  savages  nor  the 
offspring  of  savages  any  more  directly 
than  ourselves.  There  are  ruins  in 
Guam  far  antedating  foreign  occupa- 
tion. There  are  artificial  channels 
through  coral  reefs,  now  almost  re- 
closed,    indicating    substantial    shipping 
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the  hill,  in  the  center  of  the  picture,   is  the  old  Spanish  fort. 
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in  the  far  past.  Positive  evidence  of  a 
long-lost  knowledge  and  skill  in  ceramics 
has  been  brought  to  light.  Written 
signs  and  characters  have  been  found 
in  caves  in  Guam,  and  in  the  old 
Chamoro  language  there  are  words 
signifying  to  read  and  write. 

The  benefit  to  us  from  Guam  may 
be  chimerical,  or  purely  strategical  at 
any  rate  ;  but  our  duty  to  Guam  in 
return  is  clearly  defined  in  what  Guam 
was  and  is  and  ought  to  be.  For  seven 
years  our  flag  has  floated  there ;  quite 
time  enough  to  have  begun.  We  have 
established  a  naval  station.  The  com- 
mander is  governor  of  Guam.  The 
governor  is  expected  to  adjust  internal 
matters  as  best  he  can,  with  such  means 
as  he  can  secure  from  the  people. 
There  are  eleven  thousand  of  those 
people,  more  a  part  of  Guam  than  the 
strategic  harbor  ;  and,  rightly  viewed, 
all  of  our  interests  there  are  vitally 
interwoven  with  theirs.  They  are 
neither  heathen  nor  barbarians.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  Spain's  colonial 
mismanagement,  she  did  what  no  other 
nation  has  yet  done — she  thoroughly 
Christianized  her  colonies. 


We  have  not  only  neglected  Guam  ; 
we  have  unaccountably  ignored  her. 
In  1899  there  was  a  hurricane  in  Porto 
Rico.  Draft  animals  were  devastated 
by  disease  in  the  Philippines.  Congress 
appropriated  millions  for  immediate 
relief  and  future  protection.  There 
was  a  tornado  in  Guam  in  1900,  which 
swept  the  island  clean  of  fruit  and  grain 
and  left  no  single  home  uninjured. 
The  people  were  kept  this  side  the 
brink  of  starvation  only  because  the 
governor  dealt  out  to  them  everything 
he  could  reach  of  naval  stores,  and  sent 
a  collier  post-haste  to  Manila  for  more. 
A  savage  earthquake  followed  two  years 
later,  wrecking  what  the  tornado  left. 
But  never  has  Congress  appropriated  a 
dollar  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
beyond  the  beautiful  strategic  bay. 

For  seven  years  our  flag  has  floated 
over  this  uncommercial  conquest.  There 
are  four  thousand  children  there.  The 
island  was  never  self-supporting  under 
Spain.  Our  government  has  always 
known  that  the  utmost  possible  revenue 
was  exhausted  long  before  it  could  touch 
a  school;  but  it  has  left  those  four 
thousand  children   of   Guam,  for  these 
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seven  years,  without  a  penny-worth  of 
provision  for  their  education — no  teach- 
ers, no  supplies,  no  funds,  no  schools. 
When  Captain  Schroeder  was  gov- 
ernor,    he    dreamed    out    a    possibility 


between  economy  and  increased  taxes, 
secured  American  teachers,  opened 
schools,  and  enrolled  three  hundred. 
Then  resources  failed,  and  he  sent  the 
teachers    back.       Lieutenant     Saf^ord, 
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while  vice-governor,  was  a  most  earnest 
friend  of  the  Chamoros.  He  opened  and 
taught  an  evening  school  himself. 

Commander  Dyer,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, has  made  the  most  successful 
effort,  through  the  assistance  of  his 
enthusiastic  and  cultivated  wife,  who 
drew  the  American  ladies  on  the  island 
into  a  free  educational  scheme.  The 
brownies  were  so  eager  that  places  were 
as  hard  to  find  as  teachers  and  supplies ; 
so  the  age-limit  was  reduced  till  only 
tots  from  seven  to  twelve  were  admitted. 
Still  they  came,  crowding;  and  now 
only  boys  are  taken  in  the  morning  and 
girls  in  the  afternoon. 

In  Mindanao  the  government  builds 
schoolhouse  and  teacher's  house,  finds 
teacher  and  supplies,  and  sends  into 
highways  and  hedges,  begging  little 
Moros  to  come  in,  while  General  Wood 
is  still  obliged  to  improve  the  big  Moros 
by  burying  them  ;  and  the  big  Moros — 
why,  they  would  as  soon  kill  a  teacher  as 
any  one  e'se.  We  have  gone  quite  mad 
over  education  in  the  Philippines,  and 
not  quite  mad  enough  over  Guam. 

Under  Spanish  rule  a  regular,  subsi- 
dized line  of  steamers  ran  between 
Guam  and  Manila,  with  freight  rates 
fixed  by  the  government.  At  present 
not  a  line  of  merchant  steamers  touches 
there  from  anywhere,  and  our  United 
States  transports  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
merchandise  for  the  natives.  They  must 
rely  entirely  upon  chance  schooners,  and 
pay  exorbitantly,  which  would  not  be  en- 
couraging even  if  they  were  commercial. 

Under    Spanish    dominion  only  one- 


fifth  of  the  expense  of  the  government 
was  ever  collected  in  the  island.  Four- 
fifths  was  always  paid  out  of  the  home 
treasury.  The  cost  of  living  in  Guam 
has  been  increased  several  hundred  per 
cent,  since  the  American  occupation, 
so  that  in  reality  our  governors  face  the 
necessity,  today,  of  raising  twenty-five 
times  as  much  money  from  the  people 
of  Guam  as  was  ever  demanded  before 
our  flag  was  raised.  And  this  only  to 
meet  recurring  incidentals,  without  a 
thought  of  schools,  sanitation,  or  other 
desirable  innovations.  Even  the  expense 
of  the  supreme  court  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States,  and  the 
segregation  of  lepers — against  their  own 
will  and  the  wishes  of  their  relatives — 
for  the  protection  of  Americani-esidents, 
which  in  other  localities  we  have  always 
considered  an  obligation  upon  our  gov- 
ernment, are  left  as  extra  burdens  upon 
the  people  of  Guam.  Many  of  the 
natives  have  recently  tried  to  sell  their 
farms — something  unheard  of  before — 
offering  them  much  below  theiraccepted 
value  to  escape  the  accumulating  dues. 

Captain  Schroeder,  Commander  Dyer, 
Lieutenant  Safford,  and  others  have  been 
tireless  in  their  efforts  ;  but  they  could 
not  accomplish  the  miracle  of  increasing 
benefits  on  decreasing  revenue. 

There's  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea 
about  our  uncommercial  conquest,  and 
a  big  interrogation  point  at  the  door  of 
the  Treasury. 


Photograph  by  F.  S.  and  M.  E.  Alien,  Deerfield 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE  AND  HIS  GRANDSON 
Mr.  Cable  was  the  founder  of  the  Home-Culture  Clubs,  and  has  been  their  chief  promoter. 


The  Home-Culture  Clubs 


"THE    PRIVATE    HOME    IS   THE    PUBLIC    HOPE" 


BY  LYMAN  P.   POWELL 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  aroused  institutions 
everywhere  to  send  their  teachers  out 
along  main  traveled  roads  and  byways 
to  lecture  to  the  millions  outside  their 
halls,  to  direct  their  reading,  to  examine 
them  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  give 
credit  on  their  books  to  the  most  profi- 
cient. For  a  time  the  exponents  of  the 
new  movement  dreamed  with  Dr.  Moul- 
ton  of  a  day  not  far  away  when  there 
would  be  '*  university  education  for  the 
whole  nation  organized  upon  itinerant 
hnes." 

But  as  the  years  slipped  by  it  became 
evident  that  the  world  wanted  some- 
thing more  of  the  university  professor 
outside  his  classroom  than  information 
about  the  unearned  increment  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  something  more 
important  than  the  most  important 
theory  in  economics  or  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  of  history.  The  only  univer- 
sity men  whom  audiences  in  general 
cared  to  hear  a  second  time  were  occa- 
sional lecturers  like  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Henry  Van  Dyke,  or  habitual  lec- 
turers like  Edward  Howard  Griggs  and 
Hudson  Shaw,  who  invariably  got  back 
of  the  expressions  and  symbols  of  life 
to  life  itself,  and  treated  even  economic 
theories  and  facts  of  history  as  means 
of  bringing  life  to  men  who  were  bear- 
ing the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Curiously  enough,  while  men  in  and 
of  universities  were  making  their  experi- 
ments with  university  extension,  and 
ruefully  discovering  that  even'  in  educa- 
tion the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment,  men  outside  of  uni- 


versities were  working  out  the  problem 
along  various  ways,  some  of  them  more 
direct  than  university  extension.  The 
fact  is,  three  years  before  the  university 
extension  movement  was  in  1890  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  an  experiment 
began  in  western  Massachusetts  which 
today  has  a  unique  place  among  efforts 
outside  of  the  universities  to  form  and 
inform  life. 

Northampton  offered  an  unusual  set- 
ting for  the  enterprise.  Established  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  at  the  point 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  where  nature 
has  painted  one  of  the  fairest  of  her  fair 
New  England  pictures,  Northampton, 
with  twenty  thousand  souls,  is  mature, 
dignified,  gravely  proud  of  an  honorable 
past.  And  she  welcomed  a  new  experi- 
ment in  education  in  1887,  as  it  has 
been  her  lifelong  habit  to  welcome  any- 
thing and  everything  that  looks  like 
education.  Her  location,  also,  espe- 
cially favored  it.  Within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles  are  numerous  educational  in- 
stitutions: Smith  College,  said  to  be  the 
largest  woman's  college  in  the  world; 
Mount  Holyoke,  with  a  long  and 
honorable  history;  Amherst,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  smaller  colleges;  Williston 
Seminary,  the  Burnham  School,  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  ;  and 
the  new  Agricultural  College  of  North- 
ampton, now  in  process  of  organization. 

It  was  to  such  a  favoring  environment 
that  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  came  from 
far  south  to  find  a  home  far  north,  in 
1885.  With  a  reputation  safe  and  solid 
in  literature,  and  an  intense  interest  in 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  then 
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pressing  for  consideration,  he  began  to 
look  about  for  his  local  duty.  He 
realized  as  every  reader  of  his  stories 
would  expect,  that  the  real  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  democracy — to  which  for 
good  or  ill  we  are  committed— ^is  class 
distinction.  At  a  time  when  much 
nonsense  was  finding  speech  about  the 
masses  Mr.  Cable  wrote  :  "In  our  own 
country  the  idea  of  classes  diflfering  from 
one  another  in  their  rights  is  intolerable 
to  the  very  ground-principles  of  the 
nation's  structure.  No  one  who  is  not 
helpless  or  criminal  belongs  to  a  class. 
Every  one  belongs  to  the  whole  people, 
the  whole  people  to  him,  and  he,  first 
and  last,  to  himself.  No  American 
principle  is  better  known  or  more  dearly 
prized  by  every  American  in  humble  life. 
Occupations,  religious  creeds,  accidents 
of  birth  and  fortune,  may  have  their 
inevitable  classifying  efifect,  but  no  one 
relation  of  life  has  any  power  arbitrarily 
to   determine  one's    class  in  any  other 


relation ;  and  any  treatment,  whether 
by  intention  or  oversight,  of  persons 
whom  any  accident  of  life  has  grouped 
together  as  being  all  of  a  sort,  is  sure  to 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  resented  as  at  least 
a  blunder.  In  any  private  efifort,  then, 
to  elevate  the  masses,  in  this  country  at 
least,  class  treatment  is  out  of  the 
question." 

In  breaking  down  all  class  distinctions 
Mr.  Cable  proposed  to  call  the  home 
into  immediate  requisition.  He  said 
repeatedly:  "The  Private  Home  is 
the  Public  Hope."  He  would  make 
the  home  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
his  philosophy  of  popular  education. 
Observing  that  the  average  tnan  is  at 
his  best  in  the  normal  home  because 
there  he  is  best  known,  Mr.  Cable  pro- 
posed to  energize  the  home,  to  develop 
in  it  the  home-spirit  to  its  highest  and 
its  best,  to  group  contiguous  homes 
together  by  a  common  interest  in  higher 
and  in  better  things,  and  in  this  way  to 
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MISS  ADELENE  MOFFAT 
General  Secretary  of  the  Home-Culture  Clubs 

sweeten  and  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  tion  of  a  Home-Culture  club  in  every 

each  community  until  all  class   distinc-  home  that  would  consent,  the  club  to 

tions  in  it  should  die  of  sheer  anemia.  consist   of   the  members   of  the  family 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  brought  a  and  of  such  neighbors  as  would  come  to 

few  choice  friends  together  and  submit-  a    weekly    meeting,    in    one    home    or 

ted  for  discussion  a  scheme  embodying  another,    to    read    and    talk    together, 

his  ideas.     He  suggested  the   organiza-  From  discussion  he  went  on  to  action  ; 
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and  he  had  the  pleasure  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  seeing  twenty  clubs  in 
successful  operation  in  Northampton. 

The  problem  of  the  homeless — even 
in  a  city  singularly  free  from  destitution, 
as  Northampton  is — at  once  appeared  ; 
and  in  1888  a  public  reading-room  was 
opened  at  a  central  point  to  give  the 
men  and  boys  habitually  on  the  street  a 
glimpse,  at  least,  of  a  rudimentary  home. 
Twice,  to  meet  a  growing  need,  the 
reading  tables  had  to  be  moved  to  more 
spacious  quarters.  Then  casual  reading 
began  to  turn  into  serious  study,  and 
classes  one  by  one  were  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Smith  College  students, 
who  in  all  the  years  since  have  been 
Mr.  Cable's  constant  helpers,  and  of 
whom  the  general  secretary  remarks  : 
"  Their  enthusiasm,  faithfulness,  dig- 
nity, and  tact  have  won  for  them  the 
most  sincere  affection  and  respect." 
Later  on,  in  1893,  through  the  gener- 
ous interest  of  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  the  present  com- 
modious and  convenient  clubhouse  on 
Centre  Street  was  secured — just  back 
of  the  site  of  the  old  church  in  which 
Jonathan  Edwards  preached  the  most 
efifective  sermons  America  has  perhaps 
ever  heard — and  the  work  at  once  came 
unto  its  own  and  to  prosperity. 

Meanwhile  in  Northampton,  through- 
out the  State,  in  many  States,  the  Home- 
Culture  clubs  were  multiplying.  No 
wonder.  The  idea  was  so  easy  to  con- 
ceive, so  easy  to  express  in  organization, 
so  immediately  fruitful,  so  alluring  to 
the  busy  and  the  weary,  to  the  timid 
and  discouraged.  Every  club  made  its 
own  rules.  Every  member  paid  what 
he  liked,  and  in  many  a  club  a  "  penny 
treasury  "  marked  the  limit  of  financial 
responsibility.  No  wonder  clubs  were 
made  up  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned  ;  college  stu- 
dents where  there  were  college  towns, 
and  groups  of  farmers  on  the  western 
plains;  grave  men,  conservative  matrons, 
boisterous  boys,  and  light-hearted  girls. 

In    the   year   that    Mr.    Lyman    gave 


the  Northampton  clubs  their  new  club- 
house there  were  fifty-one  clubs  in 
existence  the  land  over,  averaging  nine 
members  each  and  having  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  four  hundred  and  twenty. 
More  than  a  half-million  pages  were 
read,  many  of  them  thought  over,  not 
a  few  discussed.  There  were,  in  fact, 
too  many  clubs  to  encourage  and 
manage  from  one  central  office  with 
the  few  funds  available  for  its  support. 
For  a  time  the  clubs  were  directed  by 
correspondence  and  through  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Letter,  which  was 
devoted  to  reports,  plans,  and  matters 
of  interest  to  members  everywhere. 
This  was  sent  free  to  all  the  clubs. 

But  Northampton's  own  needs  were 
growing  more  important,  and  the  possi 
bilities  of  local  service  were  most 
attractive.  The  Report  of  1898  says: 
'*  In  every  town  of  this  size  there  is 
much  service  to  be  rendered  which  does 
not  fall  properly  within  the  functions  of 
the  churches,  charitable  institutions, 
schools,  courts,  lodges,  employment- 
bureaus,  or  homes.  There  is  need  of 
a  social,  industrial  and  educational 
clearing-house,  to  which  all  who  do  not 
readily  find  their  places,  or  who  do  not 
fall  within  any  existing  classification, 
may  come  to  be  appraised  and  redis- 
tributed ;  persons  too  old  for  the  schools, 
too  indifferent  or  too  peculiar  for  the 
churches,  too  crowded  in  their  homes, 
too  ambitious  to  let  their  minds  remain 
inactive,  strangers  without  other  associ- 
ations, people  who  are  left  out  of 
everything,  and  people  who  must  be  in 
everything— in  short  all  the  varieties 
that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  a  town 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants."  What 
else  was  there  to  do  but  concentrate 
with  such  opportunities  inviting  to  con- 
centration ? 

And  therefore  in  1898,  when  the 
clubs  all  over  the  land  numbered  ninety- 
one,  the  membership  six  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  total  attendance  nearly 
fifteen  thousand,  the  managers  were 
convinced   that    there   was   at   the  time 
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no  alternative  but  to  relinquish  all 
responsibility  for  the  clubs  outside 
Northampton.  But  they  still  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when,  with  ample 
funds  to  procure  additional  trained 
assistance,  the  outside  work  may  be 
resumed  and  carried  to  a  point  of  use- 
fulness hitherto  impossible. 

Steadily  from  the  beginning  the  work 
has  grown,  as  a  summary  from  the 
annual  reports  would  clearly  prove. 
What  might  seem  at  first  glance,  here 
and  there,  to  indicate  some  swirl  or 
eddy  in  the  work  means  nothing  more 
than  a  redistribution  of  club  interests 
for  the  sake  of  increased  effectiveness,  or 
some  new  condition  set,  to  which  the 
response  was  all  the  more  impressive 
because  it  came  without  precipitancy. 
A  study  of  such  a  schedule  would  show 
that  in  the  seventeen  years  of  Home- 
Culture  history  the  number  of  clubs  has 
increased  from  twenty  in  1888  to  a 
hundred  and  eight  in  1904,  the  present 
annual  club-house  attendance  being 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand. 

No  popular  educational  work  that  is 
worth  while  is  ever  self-supporting. 
The  work  that  needs  no  aid  from  the 
outside,  amid  modern  conditions,  is  sure 
to  be  contracted  and  relatively  infertile. 
The  Home-Culture  clubs  in  Northamp- 
ton,- since  they  came  to  large  pro- 
portions, have  not  been  self-supporting. 
How  could  they  be  with  membership 
dues  averaging  a  dollar  a  year  ?  And 
yet  the  members  in  one  way  or 
another  have  been  steadily  raising  the 
percentage  of  self-support  till  this  past 
year  it  has  been  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
To  meet,  from  time  to  time,  the  inevi- 
table deficit  Northampton  has  been 
asked  through  her  most  generous  citi- 
zens to  help,  and  never  in  vain.  Even 
gifts  from  friends  in  other  places  have, 
with  one  notable  exception,  come  from 
those  in  some  measure  identified  with 
the  city.  The  financial  record  shows, 
whatever  else  it  does  not  show,  that 
large  results  have  been  secured  at  small 
expense,   to    the  encouragement  of  all 
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who  would  duplicate  the  clubs  in  other 
places;  for  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture in  Northampton  from  1898  to 
1904  has  been  only  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  management  of  the  clubs  in 
Northampton  has  been  beyond  reason- 
able criticism.  The  trained  intelligence, 
keen  business  sense,  close  economy 
never  parsimonious,  alertness  and  dar- 
ing never  rash,  patience  never  slow  and 
stupid,  that  have  been  given  to  the 
clubs  are  of  the  sort  that  have  caused 
the  success  of  many  a  colossal  corpora- 
tion. The  arrangement  of  class  sched- 
ules, as  difficult  almost  as  that  of  many 
a  university,  is  as  painstaking  as  in  the 
greatest  university  in  the  land.  Each 
case,  whether  of  the  Polish  girl  "just 
over"  who  knows  no  word  of  English, 
or  of  the  college  senior  adding  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  household  arts,  is 
treated  with  the  fearless  but  not  unsym- 
pathetic interest  which  the  best  doctor 
brings  to  the  sick-bed.  Discipline,  the 
rock  on  which  many  a  club  is  wrecked, 
is  swift  and  sharp  and  sure,  but  never 
wanton,  never  malicious. 

Both  in  the  business  and  educational 
conduct  of  the  Northampton  clubs  Mr. 
Cable  has  had,  almost  from  the  first,  the 
highly-valued  help  of  Miss  Adelene 
Moffat,  the  general  secretary,  who  has 
lost  no  opportunity  to  establish  with 
the  members  a  neighborly  relationship, 
not  unlike  the  pastoral  relationship  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  At  least  once 
a  year  she  visits  the  club  members  in 
their  homes,  and  many  of  them  call  on 
her  at  her  home.  They  turn  to  her  in 
trouble;  they  make  her  the  recipient  of 
confidences.  She  pays  them  one  and  all 
the  compliment  of  missing  them  when 
they  are  absent  from  their  classes ;  and 
unless  her  postal  cards  bring  them  back 
again  at  once  she  calls  on  them  at  home. 
From  year  to  year  the  staff  of  helpers 
has  been  enlarged,  until  today,  besides 
Miss  Moffat  and  Mr.  Taplin — who  has 
lately  come  to  share  Miss  Moffat's  dut- 
ies,   and    especially    to    emphasize    the 
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work  among  the  men — there  are  nine 
paid  assistants,  a  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
untary helpers  from  Smith  College,  and 
a  council  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
women  resident  in  the  city,  who  give 
the  club  abundant  cooperation. 

On  the  list  of  members  in  Northamp- 
ton eighteen  or  twenty  nationalities  are 
represented.  Among  the  foreigners, thirty 
of  the  Poles  are  now  studying  English 
under  the  direction  of  their  priest. 
Father  Redding,  who  has  thus  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  work  of  the  clubs. 
Many  of  the  attendants  on  the  classes 
in  a  city  with  a  large  mill  population 
are  trying  to  increase  their  usefulness 
and  their  appraisement  as  wage-earners  ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  list 
of  occupations  represented  in  the  club 
membership  numbers  more  than  seventy, 
with  the  widest  range  of  mechanics, 
practical  arts  and  sciences,  clerical  work, 
and  domestic  service.  Wide  also  is 
the    range    of    subjects    studied,    from 


athletics  to  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. About  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  studying  academic 
subjects ;  eleven  per  cent,  the  house- 
hold arts  ;  five  per  cent,  music  ;  seven- 
teen per  cent,  physical  culture,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  attend  for  recreation. 

In  every  city,  large  or  small,  it  is  the 
Saturday  evening  that  makes  or  mars 
the  week  for  more  people  than  we 
imagine.  The  Saturday  evening  dance 
— lasting  far  into  the  night  in  an  environ- 
ment often  questionable,  not  seldom 
positively  hurtful — gives  many  a  social 
settlement  a  puzzling  problem.  It  is 
no  problem  here.  Saturday  evening 
belongs  to  the  members  of  the  Home- 
Culture  clubs.  The  weekly  dance, 
beginning  at  eight  and  closing  at  ten, 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  engage- 
ments for  many  in  Northampton.  It 
brings  in  from  the  street  all  sorts  of 
people,  gives  them  happy  recreation  in 
a  wholesome    atmosphere,    banishes   all 
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class  feeling  for  the  time,  furnishes  the 
right  conditions  for  marriageable  girls  to 
meet  steady  and  industrious  wage- 
earners,  and  sends  all  home  while  the 
streets  are  still  thronging  with  people. 
The  Saturday  evening  dance  is  respons- 
ible for  more  than  one  happy  marriage. 

Some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Cable  was 
visiting  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  castle  at 
Skibo  he  became  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Carnegie's  system  of  giving  prizes 
for  the  well  kept  gardens  in  his  native 
town  of  Dunfermline.  Mr.  Cable  was 
quick  to  see  the  potential  usefulness  of 
such  a  scheme  in  Northampton,  and 
happy  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's  gener- 
ous ofifer  to  furnish  prizes  every  year. 
In  1899  the  Carnegie  Garden  Compe- 
tition was  added  to  the  variety  of  the 
Home-Culture  life.  The  first  year  sixty 
gardens  bloomed  out  in  competition  ; 
in  1904  there  were  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  of  which  fifteen  received  prizes 
ranging  in  value  up  to  fifteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  interest  has  lately 
taken    a    more    substantial    form    than 


flowers.  When  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
necessity  of  new  buildings  became  acute, 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  generosity  itself.  He 
gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  outright  for 
the  erection  of  a  spacious  new  club- 
house, which  is  to  be  formally  pre- 
sented by  him  in  March.  He  also  fur- 
nished a  fillip  to  local  liberality  by  a 
conditional  gift  of  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  this  has  made  possible  the 
conversion  of  the  Whitcomb  house 
to  the  uses  of  the  household-arts 
clubs. 

The  triangular  group  of  buildings  at 
last  completed  is  an  impressive  addition 
to  the  unusual  equipment  of  a  city  that 
takes  pride  in  its  schools  and  homes. 
This  central  plant  widens  and  deepens 
the  usefulness  of  all  the  local  clubs  of 
Northampton.  Most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  it  stands  a  beacon  of  continu- 
ous encouragement  to  those  the  whole 
land  over  who  believe  it  is  better  and 
less  costly  to  form  and  to  inform  while 
there  is  time  than  to  trust  to  a  reforma- 
tion which  often  comes  too  late. 
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With  the  Winter  Herring-Fleet 


By  p.  T.  McGRATH 


When  the  fierce  October  gales  com- 
pel a  cessation  of  trawling  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  the  fisher-smacks  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  set  sail  for  home  to  fit 
out  for  the  hazardous  winter  herring- 
fishery  on  the  rugged  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Of  the  herring  consumed  in 
the  Eastern  States  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  three-fourths  come  from  New- 
foundland. The  fleet — fifty  or  sixty 
stanch  and  well-found  schooners — starts 
in  November,  and  continues  to  convey 
cargoes  from  the  northern  waters  until 
the  ensuing  April;  and  no  day  of  that 
period  but  sees  peril  and  disaster  immi- 
nent. Christmas  and  Easter  are  often 
days  of  mourning  rather  than  rejoicing 
in  Gloucester,  as  the  herring-carriers 
come  home  with  flags  at  half-mast  for 
men  swept  from  the  decks  by  the  un- 
sated  waves,  or  for  ships  buried  in  the 
bosom  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  their  crews 
meeting  mariner's  graves,  with  the  sea 
for  their  shroud  and  the  sobbing  waves 
for  their  requiem. 

In  these  little  schooners,  scarcely  one 
of  which  exceeds  a  hundred  tons,  crews 
of  eight  to  ten  men  do  constant  battle 
against  death.  The  work  is  arduous 
and  unremitting,  the  weather  the  worst 
of  the  whole  year,  the  pursuit  one 
which  calls  for  sterling  manhood  and 
grim  defiance.  Yet,  that  their  wives 
and  families  may  live,  these  dauntless 
and  hardy  fishermen  take  up  the  peril- 
ous calling,  even  though  every  year  the 
voracious  ocean  claims  for  its  own  a  full 
hundred  men  from  the  Gloucester  fleet 
as  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
maritime  enterprise.  The  record  of  the 
business  is  one  of  tragedy  and  heroism. 

Among   the  several   branches  of  the 


New  England  fishery  this  winter  her- 
ring business  stands  first,  because  it  is 
carried  on  at  the  season  when  most 
other  forms  of  kindred  endeavor  are 
impossible,  and  because  its  risks  and 
adventures  transcend  all  others.  In 
1903,  for  instance,  ten  of  the  ships  were 
frozen  fast  in  the  floes  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands  for  three  long  months,  some 
being  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  days 
from  starting  till  their  return  home  ; 
while  the  revenue  cruiser  Seminole,  sent 
north  to  cut  them  out,  was  unable  to 
get  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  them,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion herself  by  the  resistless  floes  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

No  ordinary  gear  will  do  a  "  her- 
ringer,"  for  she  is  tested  as  few  other 
vessels  are.  A  flaw  in  spars  or  rigging 
will  soon  be  found,  as  with  the  Carrie 
Bahson,  which  left  Gloucester  one  Sun- 
day morning  in  January,  1898,  and  was 
back  that  afternoon,  having  lost  main- 
mast, maintopmast,  and  all  the  sails  and 
gear  down  to  the  decks,  while  jibing  to 
round  Thatcher's  Island,  only  five  miles 
from  home.  Time  is  money  in  this 
pursuit,  and  by  5  P.M.  next  day  she  was 
ofif  again,  with  new  spars,  rigging,  and 
canvas,  all  set  in  place.  She  ran  to 
Placentia  Bay  in  seventy  hours,  loaded 
with  salt  herring  in  ten  days,  and  on  the 
run  back  carried  away  her  foremast,  fore- 
topmast,  and  bowsprit,  and  the  accom- 
panying gear,  thus  being  cleaned  from 
stem  to  stern  in  one  trip.  She  made 
the  round  voyage,  her  second,  in  twenty- 
one  days  ;  her  first  in  seventeen  days, 
and  a  third,  with  frozen  herring,  in 
twenty-six  days,  her  skipper  loading  the 
Dora  Lawson  also. 
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No  ships  afloat  are  driven  like  these. 
They  scud  through  snow-squalls  and 
sleet  flurries  like  jachts  racing  in  sum- 
mer breezes ;  and  when  two  or  more 
are  in  sight  neither  will  "  douse,"  or 
shorten  sail,  until  the  wind  bids  fair  to 
strip  them.  "  I'd  as  soon  be  dead  as 
gogging  (laying  to),"  explained  one 
skipper.  I've  got  to  live  by  my  ves- 
sel and  I  might  as  well  be  under  water 
as  behindhand."  In  February,  1901, 
the  schooner  Tatler,  though  loaded 
vv^ith  salt  herring,  beat  the  fourteen- 
knot  Newfoundland  mail  steamer  Bruce 
in  crossing  Cabot  Strait,  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence; 
and  it  was  in  "scandalous"  weather, 
as  the  fisherfolk  term  it,  "  when  you 
couldn't  hold  the  point  of  a  pew  (fish 
prong)  to  windward,"  and  when  an- 
other skipper  had  put  back  with  a 
broken  foremast,  declaring  with  a  pleni- 
tude of  profanity  that  **  nothing  ever 
built  in  Essex  or  rigged  in  Gloucester 
could  stand  against  it." 

At  first,  ere  winter  sets  in,  salted 
herring  cargoes  are  loaded ;  later,  when 
zero  weather  prevails,  frozen  herring 
fares  are  in  demand.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  natural  history  that  every  autumn 
and  winter  the  shallows  and  inlets  of 
the  great  bays  on  the  west  and  south 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  are  the  resort 
of  teeming  millions  of  these  little  fishes, 
which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
North  Atlantic  at  this  season.  Small 
nets  gnd  larger  seines  are  the  instru- 
ments of  capture  ;  and  if  the  cargo  is  to 
be  salted  the  herring  are  hauled  at  once, 
carried  to  the  ship  in  large  boats,  and 
packed  in  the  hold  with  layers  of  salt 
between  them,  until  she  is  filled  to  the 
hatches.  Then  a  deckload  of  herring 
packed  in  barrels,  a  hundred  packages 
or  more,  is  taken  on  and  firmly  lashed 
down,  and  she  spreads  her  canvas  for 
home.  With  good  fortune  one  may 
load  with  salt  herring  in  a  week ;  with 
frozen  herring  in  a  night.  Once  the 
Senator  Gardener  was  loaded  in  six 
hours   with    twelve    liundred    barrels    of 


fish.  Some  vessels  carry  artificial  freez- 
ing outfits,  and  thereby  load  with  the 
chilled  fish  at  any  time  ;  but  this  expe- 
dient is  not  popular. 

If  the  fish  are  to  be  frozen,  they  are 
barred  or  enclosed  in  the  nets,  until 
weather  serves  to  chill  them.  This 
process  consists  in  exposing  them  over 
night  on  scaffolds,  or  platforms  of  loosely 
laid  poles,  built  above  the  decks,  which 
give  a  free  circulation  of  the  keen,  crisp, 
hoar-laden  air.  By  morning  the  fish  are 
frozen  stiff.  Then  they  are  packed  in 
the  ship's  hold  which,  as  it  fills,  be- 
comes a  great  natural  refrigerator,  the 
planking  being  thoroughly  permeated 
with  arctic  cold. 

During  the  winter,  while  the  indus- 
try is  in  full  swing,  these  herring  resorts 
are  bustling  localities,  with  the  crews 
of  many  American  vessels  infusing 
Yankee  activity  into  the  slow-going  set- 
tlers. The  reaches  are  crowded  with 
boats,  the  ships  are  alive  with  men. 
The  actual  fishing  is  done  by  the  coast- 
folk,  who  gather  by  hundreds  for  the 
purpose,  the  Americans  finding  it 
cheaper  to  buy  cargoes  than  to  bring 
the  requisite  gear  themselves.  When 
the  boats  come  alongside  loaded  with 
freshly  caught  herring,  the  work  of  the 
Americans  begins.  Clad  in  oilskins, 
with  high  rubber  boots,  they  strew  the 
little  fishes  over  the  scaffolds  with  their 
bare  hands,  although  the  thermometer 
is  away  below  zero.  All  through  the 
night  they  watch  the  stock  until  it  is 
congealed,  then  pack  it  into  the  hold. 
Accidents  are  frequent.  The  scaffolds 
are  slippery,  and  an  unwary  step  sends 
a  man  shooting  into  the  icy  water,  from 
which  his  escape  is  not  easy  when  clad 
in  such  cumbrous  overalls.  For  weeks, 
if  the  fish  are  scarce,  this  constitution- 
wrecking  vigil  must  be  maintained  ;  for 
the  sun  is  too  powerful  by  day  to  make 
freezing  possible,  and  a  snowfall  draws 
all  the  frost  from  the  fish,  leaving  them 
limp  and  worthless. 

Only  a  cooking-stove  is  allowed  in 
the  forecastle   or   cabin,  lest    the    heat 
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injure  the  cargo  ;  so  the  men  exist  in 
an  arctic  temperature.  On  deck  the 
cold  is  so  intense  that  nose,  ears,  and 
fingers  are  speedily  frosted  ;  under 
hatches  it  is  like  living  in  a  refrigerator. 
The  storms,  too,  send  heavy  ice  masses 
careering  down  on  the  defenceless  craft, 
often  obliging  them  to  cut  and  run  to 
escape  foundering  or  being  driven 
ashore,  a  fate  that  sometimes  overtakes 


boatful  of  herring  that  arrives  is  the 
subject  of  animated  bargaining.  When 
the  fish  are  scarce,  or  the  weather  mild, 
local  festivities,  dances,  raffles,  and 
"  sprees  "  are  held — all  the  expenses,  of 
course,  being  charged  against  the  cargo. 
While  love  of  enjoyment  mainly  prompts 
these,  self-interest  is  also  a  factor,  for  a 
skipper  socially  popular  will  find  many 
eager  to  supply  him  with  herring;  and 
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them.  Blizzards  also  smite  them,  and 
many  a  dory  is  upset,  her  crew  perishing 
or  being  frost-bitten  on  her  bottom  before 
rescue  arrives. 

The  days  pass  amidst  a  whirl  of  chaf- 
fering coastfolk,  prying  tidewaiters, 
importunate  traders,  and  uproarious 
comrades  from  other  vessels  who  come 
to  discuss  cargo  prospects  and  to  sam- 
ple different  liquors.  The  nights  are 
periods  of  trying  toil  and  sleepless  vigil- 
ance, for  every  man  is  keen  to  load  and 
get  away  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  each 


often  prizes,  such  as  stoves,  mirrors, 
and  watches,  are  given  as  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  same  end  ;  while  every 
frolic  goes  free,  and  all  sorts  of  horse- 
play are  resorted  to.  In  one  case  a 
schooner's  crew  who  had  been  ignored 
in  the  invitations  to  a  dance,  revenged 
themselves  by  getting  a  hawser  around 
the  building  and  attaching  it  to  the  ship; 
then  they  made  sail,  pulling  the  house 
and  all  its  occupants  into  the  landwash. 
Another  crew,  under  similar  conditions, 
fastened   every  door  and   window,   and 
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then  closed  the  chimney,  until  the  suf- 
focating victims  had  to  batter  out  the 
front  door  with  an  axe.  A  third  in- 
stance was  when  a  crew  dropped  a 
flask  of  gunpowder  down  a  chimney 
while  a  dance  was  in  prc^gress,  and  blew 
a  stove  to  pieces  besides  nearly  demol- 
ishing the  house.  But  this  landed  them 
in  jail,  and  such  pranks  are  fewer  since. 

To  secure  a  cargo  every  skipper 
comes  well  supplied  with  American 
gold.  Formerly  notes  were  used,  but 
one  unscrupulous  captain,  fortifying 
himself  with  bullion,  set  on  foot  the 
report  that  the  others  were  paying 
"Confederate"  money,  and  so  nearly 
provoked  a  riot.  Since  then,  notes  are 
"no  good."  Such  is  the  honesty  of 
the  crews,  though,  that  a  craft  will  start 
from  Gloucester  with  three  or  four 
bags,  each  containing  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold,  lying  in  an  open  locker; 
and  unless  there  is  a  risk  of  having  to 
put  into  St.  Pierre,  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  get  ashore  and  have  a  "spree" 
might  be  too  great  for  some  of  the  crew, 
the  skipper  will  never  lock  up  the  coin. 
The  purchase  of  cargoes  is  conducted 
on  a  liberal  scale.  "The  herring  cost 
the  rest  of  it,"  declared  one  skipper,  on 
returning  to  Gloucester  with  his  load, 
as  he  entered  the  owner's  office  and 
threw  a  bag  with  the  last  of  the  money 
on  the  cashier's  desk.  "I've  never 
kept  any  books,"  observed  another,  in 
whom  his  owners  repose  the  greatest 
trust,  "  and  I've  been  overseer  as  well 
as  captain,  and  loaded  five  vessels  and 
laid  out  eleven  thousand  dollars.  When 
I  get  home,  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
office  will  say  :  '  Well,  Joe.  how  much 
did  you  steal  this  time?'  And  I'll 
answer  :  '  A  couple  of  hundred  or  so.'  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  skipper  must 
be  allowed  wide  liberty  in  his  traffic.  If 
he  pays  well,  he  is  soon  loaded  ;  if  he 
haggles,  he  may  be  there  for  weeks. 
Nimble-witted  men  are  needed  in  the 
business,  to  see  opportunities  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

The    Newfoundland     laws    are    very 


strict  as  to  taking  herring  before  secur- 
ing a  license,  and  the  officials  are  keen 
to  prevent  evasions. 

"  Well,  Captain,"  queried  an  in- 
spector, boarding  a  vessel  last  year, 
"  have  you  any  herring  aboard  ?" 

"  Upon  my  soul.  Inspector,"  was  the 
quaint  reply,  "I  haven't  as  much  as 
would  make  a  breakfast  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  rat  on  a  Good  Friday  morn- 
ing." 

The  vessels  average  about  a  thousand 
barrels  of  frozen  herring  stowed  in  bulk 
in  their  holds;  but  they  recognize  no 
PlimsoU  mark,  and  they  laugh  to  scorn 
navigation  rules  for  "winter  in  the 
North  Atlantic."  Therefore  each  fills 
her  cabin  with  the  fish,  setting  her 
down  by  the  stern,  while  a  deckload  of 
barreled  herring  packed  in  salt  is  car- 
ried, as  they  cannot  be  spoiled  by  seas 
or  calms.  All  hands  live  in  the  fore- 
castle; except  for  its  scuttle,  every  open- 
ing on  board  is  strongly  battened  down. 
Thus  prepared,  she  essays  the  run  home 
through  the  raging  seas  which  will  be 
her  portion  till  she  reaches  New  Eng- 
land soundings.  This  home  trip,  of  all 
the  ventures  the  fleet  undertakes,  is  by 
far  the  most  perilous.  On  the  way  up 
the  crew  can  afford  to  nurse  her.  But 
on  the  return  journey  there-  is  every 
incentive  to  drive  her  for  all  she  is 
worth.  The  cargo  is  perishable,  and  if 
she  is  unduly  delayed  the  quality  of  the 
fish  as  an  edible  is  impaired.  Most 
appalling  are  the  conditions  which  face 
the  home-running  "  herringer,"  laden 
as  she  is  so  that  her  decks  are  almost 
awash.  Furious  gales  beset  her,  but 
the  little  sea-terrier  worries  her  way 
along,  making  record  runs  through 
weather  which  steamships  can  hardly 
withstand.  The  first  arrival  at  market 
naturally  commands  the  best  price,  and 
therefore  the  fishing-smacks  race  for 
home  as  the  famous  Yankee  clippers 
once  rushed  their  tea  cargoes  from 
China.  Nothing  deters  them.  Stout 
hardwood  mallets  with  long  handles  are 
provided,   which    the  crew  wield  night 
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and  day,  pounding  the  accumulation  of 
ice  off  the  bows. 

These  Gloucester  fishermen  are  dare- 
devils, one  and  all.  Among  the  most 
reckless  was  the  one-eyed  skipper  who 
deliberately  ran  his  fine  vessel  into  the 
Halibut  Company's  warehouse  on  the 
Gloucester  water-front  one  night  in 
entering  port.  He  was  sufifering  from 
an  incurable  malady,  and  knowing  this 
to  be  his  last  trip  determined  to  signal- 
ize it.  He  was  prone  to  describe  him- 
self as  "  having  one  of  his  lights  out 
and  the  other  only  blinking."  His  pur- 
pose was  to  plump  his  vessel  into  the 
Copper  Paint  factory,  but  he  let  her 
overshoot  that ;  so  he  then  pointed  her 
for  the  Halibut  building,  and  drove  her 
so  far  into  it  that  the  men  could  toss 
their  bags  upon  the  writing  desks  and 
step  ashore.  Another  skipper,  leaving 
Gloucester  one  St.  Patrick's  day,  and 
thinking  of  the  celebration  he  was  for- 
saking, observed:     "  I'm  d d  if  I'm 

going  to  sail    today";   so   he   spun  the 
helm  round  and  sent  her  into  the  same 


Halibut  building,  knocking  away  her 
bowsprit  and  fore-rigging. 

When  a  skipper  once  hung  a  wisp  of 
hay  at  the  end  of  his  main-boom  to 
annoy  a  confrere  who  suffered  from  an 
equine  nickname,  the  latter  promptly 
pointed  his  vessel  for  the  other  and 
smashed  the  boom  in  two.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  skippers  to  bet  their 
whole  proceeds  on  the  result  of  a  race  to 
market  ;  and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
skipper  who  was  loading  offered  a  laden 
confrere  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  seine 
which  contained  a  large  lot  of  herring, 
the  latter  agreed;  but  he  had  already 
sent  a  man  to  cut  the  rope  and  liberate 
the  fish,  that  the  other  might  not  come 
into  competition  with  his  cargo. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of 
marine  disaster  on  record  is  that  of  a 
frozen-herring  vessel,  the  Tosemitey 
which  drove  ashore  on  Ram  Island,  in 
1896,  in  a  fierce  blizzard  at  nightfall, 
while  homeward  bound  from  New- 
foundland. Her  men  sprang  into  the 
rigging,  but  the   second   sea   broke  the 
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spars  out  of  her,  flinging  her  nine  men 
upon  the  rocks,  though  the  cook  was 
drawn  under  and  perished.  The  skip- 
per had  both  legs  broken.  The  vessel 
parted  with  the  next  blow,  and  made  a 
breakwater  which  somewhat  sheltered 
the  men  ;  but  they  suffered  so  intensely 
from  the  snow,  the  waves,  and  the  bit- 
ter cold  that  one  of  them  froze  to  death 
during  the  night.  Next  morning,  when 
the  storm  abated,  a  Newfoundlander 
among  the  crew  swam  to  land  to  seek 
help,  but  found  it  an  island  instead  of 
mainland.  The  log-line  now  washed 
ashore,  and  another  Newfoundlander 
swam  to  a  rock  on  the  nearby  island 
with  an  end  of  it,  the  others  then  get- 
ting across  by  its  aid.  The  skipper  was 
the  last  to  leave,  fastening  the  rope 
round  his  waist  and  being  hauled  over. 
On  this  island  they  found  a  fisher's  hut, 
with  a  stove  lacking  a  stove-pipe,  and  a 
stock  of  wood.  Here  they  spent  a 
second  night  without  food,  all  enduring 
misery,  especially  the  maimed  skipper, 
for  it  was  one  of  awful  cold,  such  as 
strikes  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  very 
middle  of  winter.  Next  morning  set- 
tlers residing  near,  who  had  seen  their 
fire,  crossed  over  and  rescued  them. 
The  skipper  recovered,  only  to  perish 
in  this  same  industry  in  November, 
igoi,  when  his  vessel  was  lost  with  all 
hands  near  Red  Island,  homeward  bound 
again  with  herring. 

In  January,  1893,  the  Marguerite, 
Captain  Joseph  Bonia,  which  had  on 
board  the  only  cargo  of  frozen  herring 
then  in  American  waters,  was  on  the 
way  from  Gloucester  to  New  York 
when  she  ran  into  an  area  of  frozen 
fog  in  entering  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
mistaking  Watch  Hill  for  Little  Gull 
Light,  went  on  a  reef.  She  hit  it  and 
bounded  across,  tacked  and  came  back 
over  it,  knocking  some  holes  in  her  bot- 
tom. In  fifteen  minutes  the  water  was 
as  high  as  the  forecastle  floor,  and  all 
hands  were  busy  pumping  and  bailing 
her,  while  the  keen  frost  added  to  their 
discomfort.     They  got   into  New  Lon- 


don next  morning  after  ten  hours  of 
incessant  endeavor  to  keep  her  afloat. 
But  for  the  mishap  the  vessel  would 
have  made  the  largest  "stock"  (price) 
for  her  cargo  on  record,  and  even  as  it 
was  she  sold  for  six  cents  a  pound  what 
herring  were  saved — the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  this  fish. 

Volumes  might  be  written  of  the 
almost  incredible  experiences  of  these 
herring  vessels.  In  midwinter  in  the 
Gulf  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  men 
cannot  remain  on  deck  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  without  being  frozen,  as 
the  thermometer  often  drops  to  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  In  1900 
the  Nourmahal  was  sixteen  days  in  con- 
stant storms  on  her  way  home,  battling 
with  the  frightful  February  blizzards. 
Her  crew  had  actually  to  improvise 
masks  out  of  pieces  of  clothing  to  cover 
their  faces,  as  they  pushed  into  the 
"  eyes  "  of  the  ship  to  pound  of^  the  ice 
formed  by  the  spray  that  swept  on 
board.  They  were  at  it  incessantly  for 
sixteen  nights  and  days,  and  six  of  the 
crew  were  badly  frosted.  The  ice 
extended  from  above  the  water-line  far 
into  the  rigging. 

The  Aloha  had  two  men  swept  over- 
board on  a  Christmas  night  by  a  squall 
throwing  her  on  her  beam  entls.  The 
Veda  lost  three  on  another  occasion  in 
a  similar  manner.  In  February,  1903, 
the  Mackeona  spent  ten  days  in  a  terri- 
ble struggle  against  ice  and  hurricanes. 
During  the  night  she  ran  into  a  bay  in 
a  mighty  floe,  and  when  morning  broke 
one  broad  expanse  of  heavy  glistening 
ice  stretched  to  the  horizon  on  every 
side.  By  desperate  exertions  she  was 
worked  back  forty  miles  on  her  previous 
track,  and  then  became  unmanageable. 
So  badly  iced  up  was  she  that  her  crew 
feared  she  would  sink.  Even  chopping 
the  ice  with  axes  could  hardly  keep  her 
free.  Every  man  became  frosted,  and 
for  two  days  and  nights  she  remained 
in  the  direst  danger.  Then  gales  beset 
her  ;  she  was  driven  ainong  the  ice 
floes  again,  and  every  blow  threatened 
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to  crush  her.  For  several  days  and 
nights  the  crew  never  removed  their 
oil-clothes,  or  had  rest  or  sleep ;  and 
her  skipper,  a  v/cather-beaten  salt, 
declared  the  trip  the  worst  ten  days  he 
had  ever  spent  on  the  ocean. 

In  December,  1902,  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  Marry  S.  Belden, 
outward  bound  for  herring,  were  driven 
ashore  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and 
battered  to  pieces,  though  the  crews 
fortunately  escaped  after  a  terrible  ex- 
perience. The  Harriet  Babson,  return- 
ing laden,  was  flung  on  Ram  Island 
and  destroyed,  most  of  her  men  likewise 
escaping,  though  in  this  case  two 
perished,  one  being  swept  overboard  by 
a  falling  mast  and  the  other  engulfed 
with  a  dory  into  which  he  scrambled 
with  the  idea  of  reaching  land. 

Of  narrow  escapes,  that  of  the 
Nicholson  was  among  the  most  remark- 
able.     She  was  hove  down    by  a  gale. 


and  went  over  till  the  lantern  washed 
out  of  the  lee  rigging  and  fifty  barrels 
of  herring  were  swept  from  her  deck. 
Her  struggles  to  upright  herself  dis- 
masted her ;  but  she  took  an  even  keel 
again,  and  her  crew  rigged  jury  spars 
and  got  her  into  port.  That  of  the 
Martha  Bradley  was  scarcely  less  re- 
markable. She  was  twice  given  up  on 
the  homeward  voyage  with  herring. 
After  leaving  Newfoundland  she  struck 
a  fierce  gale,  and  her  loss  was  predicted 
on  shore,  as  she  was  many  days  overdue. 
But  though  dismasted  and  leaking  so 
badly  that  the  crew  had  been  five  days 
pumping,  she  made  into  Louisburg, 
where  she  refitted.  Then  she  left  for 
Eastport,  two  days'  run  ;  but  was  out 
a  fortnight,  being  driven  to  sea  by 
another  gale,  and  only  worked  back 
after  almost  superhuman  efifort. 

Early  in  January,  1902,  the   Whyland 
met    bad   weather,    and    had    one   man 
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swept  overboard.  The  gale  increased 
and  the  craft  sprung  a  leak.  The 
pumps  soon  became  choked,  the  weather 
grew  intensely  cold,  and  the  vessel  was 
iced  up  from  water-line  to  cross-trees 
until  she  was  quite  unmanageable.  The 
crew  estimated  that  she  had  fully  fifty 
tons  frozen  on  her  upper  works,  her 
underbody  was  strained  like  a  sieve,  her 
rails  were  carried  away,  and  her  foremast 
was  broken,  while  she  drifted  hopelessly 
before  the  wind,  half  her  crew  at  the 
pumps  and  the  others  pounding  ofif  the 
ice  that  cumbered  her,  every  man  frost- 
bitten and  days  without  sleep,  her  dis- 
tress signal  displayed  above  the  sinking 
hull.  In  this  condition  she  was  sighted 
by  a  steamer  that  had  been  driven  out 
of  her  course.  In  order  to  rescue  them 
the  ship  had  to  lay  to  for  eight  hours 
until  the  storm  abated  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  a  lifeboat  being  launched  to 
take  the  crew  off,  their  own  dories  hav- 
ing long  before  been  smashed  into 
splinters.  But  such  a  rescue  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  Usually  a  herring-vessel 
stricken  with  misfortune  falls  a  prey  to 
the  furious  billows,  becoming  part  of  the 
fearful     tribute     paid     to     Old    Ocean 


by  this  hazardous  industry, 
and  adding  another  quota  to 
the  mighty  host  of  sailors  in 
their  unmarked  graves  be- 
neath the  wild  Atlantic. 

Such  are  the  appalling 
incidents  woven  into  the  life 
of  these  fisherfolk  and  those 
who  depend  upon  them;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  children 
of  Gloucester  annually  honor 
the  graveless  dead  by  strew- 
ing the  sea  with  bouquets, 
one  for  every  life  lost  from 
the  fleet  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Although  such  conditions 
accompany  this  industrial 
pursuit,  the  crews  —  cool, 
collected,  and  impassive  in 
the  face  of  disaster — regard 
their  rude  and  perilous  voca- 
tion as  one  of  no  uncommon  aspects. 
They  are  the  hardiest  seafarers.  They 
do  not  lack  for  courage  and  fitness,  and 
the  grim  specter  they  must  always  fight 
develops  in  them  alertness  of  mind  and 
body,  strength  of  character,  and  courage 
to  do  and  die.  Many  stories  of  heroic 
deeds  and  noble  self-sacrifice  enrich  their 
records,  but  many  more  would  certainly 
be  exhibited  could  the  veil  Le  rent  that 
enshrouds  the  missing,  and  the  tales  be 
told  of  the  dauntless  deeds  or  head  and 
heart  brought  out  amid  terrible  storms 
and  fioods  ere  the  angry  ocean  engulfed 
them. 

Calmly  and  deliberately  every  year 
these  brave  men  maintain  their  un- 
equal contest  with  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature,  amid  the  frozen  waves  of  the 
winter's  fiercest  gales,  taking  any  chance, 
however  desperate,  to  ensure  a  liveli- 
hood for  their  wives  and  little  ones. 
And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  such  an 
annual  death-roll  is  the  price  of  the 
continuance  of  the  business. 


A  Philanthropy  Worth  Imitating 

"DOING    CURE"    IN    THE   WOODS   AT  WHITE    HAVEN 


The  theory  that  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine combined  will  do  more  to  get  rid 
of  tuberculosis  than  all  other  remedies 
yet  invented  is  now  too  widely  accepted 
to  need  further  discussion.  In  numerous 
places,  in  cities  as  well  as  in  the  open 
country,  the  theory  is  in  constant 
practice. 

However,  one  of  these  places — White 
Haven,  up  on  the  Pennsylvania  hillsides 
— is  of  peculiar  interest  because  its 
philanthropy  as  well  as  its  method  of 
cure  is  worthy  of  wide  imitation.  Here 
sufferers  come,  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  to  find  the  cure  of  pure  air. 
By  pure  air  is  meant  the  kind  you  get  in 
the  woods,  not  that  which  is  blown  in 
through  the  window  of  the  sun-parlor 
and  heated  to  a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture by  the  grate  fire.  The 
"sun-parlor"  is  in  existence 
at  White  Haven,  but  it  is 
a  parlor  without  glass,  and 
sometimes  is  surrounded  by 
banks  of  snow  two  and  three 
feet  deep.  But  the  inmates 
are  wrapped  up  so  comfort- 
ably that  they  do  not  feel 
chilly,  and  they  so  enjoy 
being  right  out  in  the  midst 
of  winter  that  it  is  hard  to 
induce  them  to  go  back  to 
the  "sanitarium  "  for  meals 
or  to  sleep  at  night. 

They  call  it  a  sanitarium, 
but  the  buildings  are  more 
for  a  shelter  at  night  and  a 
place  where  people  can  get 
their  meals  than  anything 
else.  The  rest  of  the  day,  no 
matter  what  the  season,  the 
patients  are  out  in  the  woods 


strolling  about,  working,  reading,  playing 
games,  or  talking,  forgetting  for  the  time 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  invalids. 

It  was  only  back  in  1901  that  Dr. 
Lawrence  F.  Flick,  moved  his  three 
patients  who  were  to  become  the  first 
inmates  of  the  White  Haven  sanitarium. 
The  institution  consisted  of  a  tumble- 
down barn,  a  little  story  and  a  half 
farmhouse  which  had  more  holes  than 
wood  in  it,  and  one  or  two  sheds.  The 
"  stafi  "  comprised  a  cook  and  a  super- 
intendent, besides  the  doctor.  The 
house  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  with 
quarters  for  the  staff  and  the  doctor. 
A  half-dozen  hospital  beds,  donated  by 
generous  people,  were  put  on  the  floor 
of  the  barn,  and  this  was  made  into  the 
hospital  proper.     Soon  other  consump- 
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fives  came,  and  when  their  condition 
would  admit  it  Dr.  Fh'ck  turned  as 
many  as  possible  into  the  woods,  told 
them  that  air,  sunshine,- and  pure  food 
were  to  be  their  remedies,  and  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  treatment 
depended  very  largely  upon  themselves. 
The  condition  of  the  patients  improved 
so  rapidly  that  they  wrote  home  to  their 
friends.  In  this  way  and  in  others  the 
news  spread,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
demand  for  admission  was   far   greater 


a  hundred.  The  first  buildings  have  been 
replaced  by  more  suitable  structures. 

The  term  "open-air  club"  fits  the 
place  about  as  well  as  any  title.  The 
people  get  well  while  they  are  having  a 
good  time ;  for  medical  treatment  is 
confined  to  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  so  ill  that  at  first  they  cannot  go  out 
of  doors.  The  woods  about  the  build- 
ings form  the  real  sanitarium,  and  here 
the  patients  have  put  up  little  club- 
houses, principally  for  use  in  the  winter. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  WHITE  HAVEN  SANITARIUM 

This  old  barn,  which  Dr.  Flick  converted  into  the  first  hospital,  is  being  gradually  superseded 
by  a  group  of  modern,  well  equipped  brick  cottages. 


than  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 
With  donations  received  from  some 
charitable  people  the  doctor  patched  up 
the  house  and  barn,  added  more  beds, 
hired  another  cook,  and  engaged  nurses. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year  White 
Haven  was  in  condition  to  care  for  more 
than  a  hundred  patients.  But  every 
week  since  it  was  opened  more  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  admission 
than  could  be  granted,  and  sometimes 
the  "  waiting  list  "  numbers  from  fifty  to 


They  are  not  very  elaborate  in  design. 
A  half-dozen  or  so  of  the  patients,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  each  other, 
pick  out  a  place  with  a  southern  expo- 
sure ;  then  with  any  tool  that  is  handy 
— an  ax  borrowed  from  the  superin- 
tendent, two  or  three  hatchets  and 
saws,  a  handful  of  nails  and  their  jack- 
knives — they  go  to  work  and  form  a 
shelter  of  limbs  of  trees,  or  old  boards, 
sometimes  stuffing  the  chinks  of  the  walls 
with  clay  and  leaves.      Some  of  the  peo- 
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pie  are  mechanics,  and  have  put  up  Httle 
log  huts  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
old-time  trapper  or  pioneer.  The  cabins 
have  only  three  sides,  the  end  toward 
the  south  being  left  entirely  open.  A 
tree  trunk  does  for  a  table,  two  or  three 
logs  or  home-made  stools  are  used  for 
chairs ;  and  usually  benches  of  boards 
are  placed  around  the  sides,  where  any 
one  who  feels  tired  can  lie  down  and 
take  a  nap. 

There  are  different  ways  of  warming 
these  club-houses  when  the  weather  is 
so  cold  that  the  air  needs  a  little  heat- 
ing. One  way  is  to  scoop  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  set  in  it  a  piece  of  tile, 
forming  an  open  fireplace.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  take  turns  acting  as 
fireman.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
patients  put  on  enough  clothing  to  keep 
from  getting  chilly.  On  a  December 
day  when  the  weather  is  real  snappy  a 
visitor  might  think  he  was  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  each  man  is  wrapped 
up  in  one  or  two  blankets  taken  from 
his  bed  in  the  morning. 

It  is  usually  a  jolly  crowd  that  the 
visitor  sees,  playing  dominoes,  checkers, 
and  cards,  or  whittling  toys  for  the 
children.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  at  a  premium.  There  is  a  sort  of 
circulating  library  in  the  woods,  the 
camps  exchanging  their  literature.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  men 
have  a  monopoly  of  all  this.  White 
Haven  has  a  large  number  of  women 
patients.  Some  of  them  have  been 
entirely  independent  of  the  men,  and 
have  built  themselves  shelters,  which 
they  have  adorned  with  lithographs,  pic- 
tures cut  out  of  books  and  papers,  and 
other  things  in  which  the  feminine 
mind  delights.  Around  the  crude  tables 
the  inmates  sit,  reading,  talking,  doing 
fancy  woik,  or  perhaps  darning  stock- 
ings and  mending  clothes  for  the  sani- 
tarium. 

These  winter  club-houses  are  scat- 
tered all  around  the  principal  buildings, 
some  a  few  hundred  feet  away  and  some 
nearly   half   a   mile.     When   the    snow 


comes,  the  stronger  patients  take  their 
shovels  and  make  paths  to  them.  Some- 
times a  wind  from  the  wrong  way  will 
drift  the  snow  into  the  huts.  Then  it 
is  shoveled  out  and  banked  up,  forming 
a  wall  on  the  outside  which  reminds 
one  of  the  pictures  of  snow-houses  in 
the  Arctic  regions  ;  for  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  winter  is  apt  to  be  very  rig- 
orous at  times,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  foot  or  more  of  snow  to  fall  in  a  night. 
But  it  must  be  very  inclement  weather 
— and  by  inclement  weather  is  meant 
rainy  weather — to  keep  the  people  from 
going  out  as  soon  as  they  have  had  their 
breakfast,  remaining  until  sundown 
right  in  thfj  midst  of  nature.  They  so 
dislike  to  go  indoors  that  some  of  the 
hardier  patients  have  been  allowed  to 
cook  their  dinners  on  the  heating  stoves. 
They  take  out  a  supply  of  food  with 
them  in  the  morning,  and  they  are  not 
seen  again  until  nightfall.  While  the 
camps  are  occupied  in  summer-time 
many  of  the  patients  also  sleep  under 
canvas;  and  the  clearing  about  the  san- 
itarium buildings  looks  like  a  military 
encampment  with  its  tents  arranged  in 
regular  rows.  The  pegs  are  driven  in 
May  and  none  of  them  are  taken  up 
until  November,  so  that  for  fully  one- 
half  of  the  year  life  under  canvas  is  one 
of  the  principal  features. 

At  White  Haven  the  idea  has  always 
been  to  help  nature  as  far  as  possible  in 
restoring  health,  but  with  the  least 
possible  expense.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  come  here  have 
been  unable  to  pay  for  medical  attend- 
ance, and  this  explains  why  so  many 
were  what  are  called  ''serious  cases." 
The  experiment  has  been  so  successful 
that  Mr.  Phipps,  a  millionaire  manu- 
facturer who  visited  the  place,  decided  to 
present  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
a  million  dollar  institution  in  which 
practically  the  same  system  as  that 
adopted  by  Dr.  Flick  will  be  carried  out. 
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Birthright 


A  STORY  BY  VIRGINIA  WOODWARD  CLOUD 


Raleigh  Gresham  closed  the  door  and 
stood  in  the  great  hall  of  his  uncle's 
house,  with  a  sensation  as  of  the  fanning 
of  unseen  wings  in  a  place  that  death 
has  desolated. 

He  struck  a  safety-match  and  looked 
around  him.  There  was  a  silver  candle- 
stick on  the  mantel  to  his  right,  and  he 
lighted  the  candle  and  held  it  up,  let- 
ting its  flame  awaken  memory.  He 
recalled  a  great  portrait  of  an  ancestor 
— a  Gresham  under  Charles  the  First — 
which  hung  between  two  doors  opposite, 
and  the  swords  crossed  above  it.  A 
closed  door  next,  with  huge  antlers  over 
it,  he  knew  opened  into  the  dining- 
room.  Beyond  the  fireplace  was  the 
open  door  of  the  library. 

This  room  had  been  his  Chamber  of 
Horrors  during  a  month  he  had  spent 
under  his  uncle's  roof  in  his  childhood. 
He  recalled  especially  one  occasion  when 
he  had  been  severely  reprimanded  there. 
Gresham  moved  impatiently  now  as  the 
image  of  his  uncle  rose  before  him — 
that  of  a  recluse,  an  epicure  of  books, 
an  egotist.  What,  in  spite  of  his  learn- 
ing, had  such  a  man  experienced  of 
manhood's  power  of  freedom  and  king- 
ship of  independence  ? 

As  Gresham  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
stairway,  and  as  a  draft  of  wind  from 
the  darkness  above  fanned  his  candle's 
flame,  he  discerned  a  figure  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  library  door.  At 
the  same  instant  the  flaring  candle 
went  out.  His  hand  flew  to  his  hip- 
pocket  and  he  covered  the  dark  space 
beyond  with  his  revolver. 

"Hello,  there  !  Stand  steady  or  I'll  fire 
straight  ahead!"  he  said. 

A  voice  came  out  of  the    darkness  : 
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"Don't,  I  beg,  sir.    Permit  me  to  reach 
the  switch  and  I'll  turn  the  lights  on." 

"No  blufif  now,"  said  Gresham,  "I'll 
fire  if  you  stir!"  With  his  left  hand 
he  put  the  candle  on  the  steps  and 
deftly  struck  a  match,  holding  the 
match-box  between  his  teeth.  He  re- 
lighted the  candle  and  held  it  up.  "Stand 
there  until  I  have  a  look  at  you.     Ah  !  " 

"If  you  will  kindly  lower  your  pistol 
and  permit  me  to  reach  the  switch,  I 
can  explain,  sir,"  said  the  man  toward 
whom  he  was  advancing. 

"Oh,  reach  it  and  be  hanged!"  ex- 
claimed the  heir  apparent;  "what  kind  of 
a  burglar  are  you  anyhow  ?  Do  you  mean 
you  haven't  a  pistol   about  you?" 

"I  never  fired  one  successfully  in  my 
life,  Mr.  Gresham."  He  who  made 
this  extraordinary  statement  was  a  slim, 
rather  well  set-up  man,  smooth-faced, 
gray-eyed,  and  with  strong,  sensitive 
hands.  His  clothes  were  irreproachable 
in  cut  and  quality,  and  he  wore  a  tux- 
edo. Now  he  bowed  to  the  athletic 
young  man  opposite,  who  stood  survey- 
ing him  in  evident  curiosity.  There  was 
an  arm-chair  before  the  wood  fire  in  the 
library,  and  a  table  with  a  decanter  and 
a  glass  near-by.  The  man  motioned 
toward  these  and  said:  "Had  I  imag- 
ined that  you  would  arrive  so  unexpect- 
edly, Mr.  Gresham,  I  should  have  had 
the  house  lighted  and  ready,  and  a  sup- 
per prepared.  But  as  it  is,  my  own 
services  are  all  I  can  ofJer  tonight,  for 
I  dismissed  the  others  yesterday." 

Gresham  took  the  chair  and  put  the 
pistol  beside  him  on  the  table.  A 
varied  experience  in  many  countries 
had  left  him  fearless  in  adventure  ; 
besides,    he    was    an    artist,   and   every 
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artist  knows  the  delight  of  discovering 
the  unexpected.  "  If  this  is  bluf^,  it  is 
well  done,"  he  said.  "  You  can  easily 
divine  who  I  am  ;  in  fact,  I  suppose 
you  came  to  meet  me  here.  At  any 
rate,  you  have  made  yourself  at  home." 

*'  I  have  never  known  any  other, 
sir,"  said  the  man  quietly.  "  I  am 
Paul." 

The  unconscious  note  of  supremacy 
was  not  lost  on  Gresham,  and  he  covertly 
studied  the  good  points  of  his  vis-a-vis, 
who  stood  waiting  respectfully. 

"  Ah  !   A  reincarnation,  possibly  ?  " 

The  man  smiled  slightly.  "  No  ; 
Paul  Alexander,  IVIr.  William's  confi- 
dential man." 

"  My  uncle's  man,  Paul  ?  Why,  I 
remember  now  !  My  good  fellow,  why 
didn't  you  say  so  when  I  called  you  a 
burglar?  Why,  you  wrote  my  uncle's 
letters  for  him,  did  you  not  ?  " 

Paul  bowed  and  remained  silent. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Gresham.  "  You 
are  the  very  man  I  wished  most  to  see 
— about  the  place,  you  understand." 
He  poured  a  glass  of  wine  and  drank  it, 
adding:  "My  uncle  was  connoisseur 
of  more  than  books  it  seems." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Gresham,  but  I 
would  rather  you  knew  that  the  dated 
wine-list,  made  out  by  me,  is  among 
Mr.  William's  papers  in  the  safe,  sealed 
by  Mr.  Kitt,  his  lawyer.  This  is  a 
bottle  of  Chartreuse -that  Mr.  William 
gave  me." 

There  was  a  reserve  and  simplicity 
about  the  man  which  revealed  an  un- 
derlying force.  Gresham's  tone  became 
more  cordial.  "  Then  I  am  being 
entertained  by  you  ?  The  wine  is  very 
good.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  were 
doing  when  I  entered  ?  I  saw  no  light." 
No,  I  switched  it  off  when  1  heard 
steps,  to  better  watch  the  intruder." 
Paul  paused,  as  if  in  a  mental  calcula- 
tion, and  watched  the  young  heir 
keenly.  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  tell 
you  what  I  was  doing,  Mr.  Gresham  ; 
but  I  will  make  up  the  fire  first." 

Gresham   nodded   carelessly,   but  was 


on  the  alert.  That  an  honest  servant 
should  remain  alone  in  an  empty  house 
by  night  did  not  seem  plausible. 

I'll  have  a  smoke,"  said  Gresham. 

Paul  instantly  proffered  a  cigarette- 
case.  "Take  one  of  these,  sir.  They 
are  the  same  that  Mr.  William  used. 
But  these,  of  course,  are  mine." 

Gresham  found  himself  wondering 
over  the  words  "of  course,"  and  his 
artistic  sense  was  as  keenly  aroused  as 
that  of  a  hunter  watching  each  slight 
sign  of  significance.  Meanwhile,  Paul 
laid  the  sticks  on  the  andirons  and 
kindled  a  fire  from  the  embers  on  the 
hearth.  Then  he  turned  to  a  seat  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  said:  "With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Gresham." 

"  Now,"  said  Gresham,  "  suppose 
you  tell  me  what  you  were  doing  when 
I  came  in  ?  " 

"  I  was  trying  to  discover  how  far  I 
could  appear  that  which  I  felt  myself 
to  be,"  was  the  unexpected  answer. 

"And  that?" 

"A  gentleman,  sir."  The  words 
were  respectful  but  determined.  "  I 
have  no  reason  to  reserve  from  you 
that  which  I  should  conceal  from 
another,  Mr.  Gresham,  for  you  are 
Mr.  William's  successor."  Gresham 
nodded  encouragingly,  and .  after  a 
moment  the  other  continued  :  "Owing 
to  Mr.  William's  inability  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  position,  I  have  led  the 
active  side  of  life  for  him  ;  and  this  has 
enabled  me  to  fit  myself  for  the  time 
when  I  could  be,  at  least  technically,  a 
gentleman.  In  that  time  I  have  had 
Mr.  William  before  me  as  a  model  on 
the  intellectual  side,  and  also  of  many 
things  which  are  born  in  a  gentleman 
and  which  another  can  only  imitate. 
This  has  been  something  of  a  double 
life  to  me  ;  but  fortunately  I  have  had 
the  servants  to  manage,  because " — 
here  came  a  hint  of  apology  that  was 
not  for  himself  —  "Mr.  William  was 
altogether  the  scholar  and  absorbed  in 
study.  Hut  the  life  of  a  place  must 
go  on,  or  disaster  will  come." 
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**  I  understand  what  you  mean," 
Gresham  said,  "  but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  a  man  could  engage  an- 
other to  live  his  responsibilities  for 
him." 

''He  did  not,"  said  Paul  quickly:  "I 
would  not  avoid  them,  that  was  all.  I 
read  what  he  did — mainly  at  night — 
and  saw  to  his  correspondence  ;  other- 
wise beggars  would  have  fleeced  him 
long  ago.  I  noticed  the  changes  in 
dress,  and  tried  to  dress  as  a  gentleman 
should.  Once  I  went  and  took  private 
dancing  lessons." 

"  Jove  !  "  Gresham  laughed  now. 

"Oh,  not  for  the  dancing,"  said 
Paul,  smiling  gravely,  "  but  for  the  bear- 
ing, the  confidence,  the  exercise  in  the 
right  way.  Mr.  William  disliked  poli- 
tics, so  I  kept  up  with  politics  as  far  as 
possible ;  and  I  had  my  clothes  cut  by  a 
good  tailor,  for  he  abhorred  anything 
other  than  his  dressing-gown  or  Orien- 
tal robes.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gresham,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  me  to  do  a  thou- 
sand things  which  a  gentleman  in  Mr. 
William's  position  always  does  ;  and  1 
think  that  I  have  gained  the  confidence 
and  good-will  of  such  persons  as  were 
employed  here — although  this  has  been 
a  difficult  position  to  sustain.  " 

"I  should  fancy  so,  "  said  Gresham 
wonderingly. 

Paul  darted  toward  him  the  first 
flash  of  gratitude,  then  continued  : 
"When  you  arrived,  I  was  for  the  first 
time  in  this  house  alone — my  first  free 
night.     It  was  a  great  one  for  me." 

Gresham  laughed  a  little.  "  And  you 
caroused  in  an  empty  house  with  a  glass 
of  wine  !  My  good  Paul,  I  fear  your 
exuberance  will  never  carry  you  beyond 
the  bounds  of  gentility!  Jove,  you 
should  see  me  celebrate  in  the  Quarter 
when  I  get  a  small  check  for  a  picture  !" 

Paul  shook  his  head.  "  A  gentleman 
would  safely  carouse,  but  another  would 
step  in  and  overdo  it.  That  is  the 
difference.  Oh,  it  is  not  the  same 
thing,  Mr.  Gresham  !  For  an  hour  I 
felt   myself   master    here.     I    drew    the 


curtains  so  that  the  light  should  not 
penetrate  outside,  and  I  sat  where  you 
sit  and  thought  it  all  out — my  future, 
up  to  which  I  have  built." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  thought,  when 
you  were  master  here,"  said  Gresham 
quickly. 

"  Merely  the  plan  which  has  been 
the  unconscious  direction  of  my  life 
for  many  years.  This  room  and  these 
books  were  the  sum  of  Mr.  William's 
existence,  but  he  had  me  to  live  the 
other  side  of  life  for  him — up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  For  I  was  not  the  master, 
and  you  can  scarcely  believe  the  vast 
possibilities  of  this  estate.  It  holds 
mines,  and  it  needs  factories,  a  village, 
trained  labor.  It  is  the  center  of  a 
future  great  enterprise,  the  materials 
for  which  have  been  accumulating  and 
preparing  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  lying 
fallow  and  crying  out  for  fulfilment. 
There  are  times  when  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  a  living  creature  cheated  out  of  its 
natural  development.  Its  wealth  is  roll- 
ing up,  going  to  waste,  bringing  hu- 
manity no  return  !  For  closed  houses, 
rotting  harvests,  unemployed  servitors, 
unspent  wealth,  and  untouched  possi- 
bilities do  not  make  a  home  !  "  Paul 
rose  suddenly,  the  passion  in  his  quiet 
voice  revealing  the  hidden  heart's  desire  : 
"I'll  toil,  I'll  strive,  I'll  sufifer  defeat; 
but  mount  I  will,  and  it  shall  be  on  the 
steps  of  a  home  such  as  this,  where  the 
work  is  waiting  for  a  master's  hand  !  " 

"  Please  explain  to  me  further  what 
your  plan  has  been  for  this  place,  "  said 
Gresham.  His  attitude  had  instinc- 
tively altered,  for  he  was  consciously 
dealing  with  no  ordinary  mind. 

Paul  took  his  seat,  drew  out  a  note- 
book and  pencil,  and  commenced  to 
talk  in  his  low,  steady  tone,  intense 
with  the  absorbing  interest  of  that 
which  lay  uppermost  in  thought.  As 
he  explained,  calculated,  described, 
Gresham  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion. 

The  logs  blazed  and  fell  apart  into 
embers,     and     far     ofJ     a     bell     struck 
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through  the  silence  of  the  great  house 
beyond.  After  a  while  Paul's  voice 
ceased. 
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Gresham  threw  himself  back,  his 
arms  flung  outward,  and  smiled. 

"  My  good  man,  all  this  is  wonderful, 
I  own.  You  have  a  grasp  upon  the 
conditions  here,  the  finances,  resources, 
possibilities,  everything,  that  would  take 
me  another  lifetime  to  master.  But  do 
you  realize  what  such  a  plan  involves  ? 
It  would  absorb  the  owner's  entire  life 
and  interest." 

"Of  course,"  said  Paul  simply.  "It 
is  his  place  in  creation,  it  would  ulti- 
mately carry  his  influence  to  its  furthest 
bound.     That  is  what  we  are  here  for." 

Gresham  made  a  deprecating  gesture 
before  the  simplicity  of  such  an  argu- 
ment. "It  is  my  profession,"  he  said 
tolerantly,  "  to  put  myself  in  the  place 
of  another;  therefore  I  can  appreciate 
your  point  of  view.  I  see  you,  or  some 
other  man,  fulfilling  the  life  here, 
becoming  its  authority,  social  and  politi- 
cal. I  see  him  in  his  red  coat  leaping 
ditches  and  shooting  in  the  autumn, 
fishing  in  May,  and  riding  over  muddy 
fields  to  visit  his  tenants" — 

"  Yes!"   breathed  Paul  eagerly. 

"I  see  him  reading  the  service  when 
the  rector  is  indisposed,  entertaining  the 
bishop  at  dinner,  and  escorting  to  his 
right  the  stoutest  dame  of  the  county. 
Your  plan  includes  steam-heated  school- 
houses,  manual  training,  complicated 
considerations  under  the  head  of  drain- 
age, and  innumerable  innovations  in  the 
halls  of  my  ancestors.  Now  such  an 
undertaking  would  necessitate  much 
roast-beef  fuel  for  the  owner's  body  to 
enable  him  to  meet  the  demands.  He 
would  have  an  increase  of  avoirdupois 
that  would  in  a  few  years  put  him  to 
sleep  after  dinner  with  a  handkerchief 
over  his  head.  Gout  would  set  in,  and 
his  career  would  end  igiiominiously  with 
a  swathed  foot  on  a  stool  and  the  min- 


istrations of  the  stout  lady — for  of  course 
he  must  marry."  Gresham  lighted 
another  cigarette;  his  eyes  were  humor- 
ous, but  Paul  did  not  smile. 

"My  good  Paul,"  he  went  on, 
"our  ideals  may  work  toward  excel- 
lence, but  with  a  difference.  There  is 
not  a  distilled  drop  of  the  county  squire 
in  my  veins.  My  father  ran  away  from 
home  to  escape  him  ;  my  uncle  William 
evaded  him;  yonder  dashing  ofUcer  over 
the  mantel  inherited  his  scornful  black 
eyes  from  an  Italian  countess  who  ran 
away  from  a  convent  to  marry  his  father, 
and  regretted  it  afterward.  But  my 
mother"  —  instinctively  his  voice  sof- 
tened—  "may  have  had  such  ideals  as 
yours.     I  fear  that  she  did." 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in  her  eyes." 

"  Seen  my  mother  ?     Impossible  !  " 

"  Only  in  her  picture,  Mr.  Gresham. 
It  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  I  had  it  placed  there,  and 
have  passed  and  repassed  it  a  thousand 
times.  There  has  not  seemed  to  be  so 
much  need  of  a  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
house  while  she  was  there  in  sight. 
The  spirit  of  the  place  is  in  her  eyes ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  right 
and  wrong  there  is  no  question  as  to 
what  her  decision  would  be." 

This  simple  directness  stirred  in 
Gresham  the  first  resentment  he  had 
known.  The  memory  of  his  mother 
was  his  sanctuary,  and  her  influence 
had  been  so  exquisite  and  tangible  a 
possession  that  he  could  not  share  it 
with  another.  Yet,  here  was  a  stranger, 
a  so-called  servant,  whom  he  had  known 
but  an  hour,  and  who  confessed  him- 
self conscious  of  that  receptivity  to  her 
influence  which  Gresham  believed  to  be 
his  sacred  and  adored  possession.  "I 
did  not  know  there  was  a  portrait,"  he 
said  coldly,  "I  shall  have  it  removed  to 
my  own  rooms." 

Paul  tactfully  resumed:  "You  will 
find  the  house  in  order,  although  other 
rooms  would  have  been  ready  had  I 
known   you   would   arrive  in  this  way." 

Gresham     laughed    a    little     harshly. 
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"  How  did  you  expect  a  poor  painter  to 
arrive  ?  With  a  coach  and  six,  perhaps  ?" 

But  Paul  met  it  with  customary  grav- 
ity. "  No,  but  allow  me  to  suggest, 
knowing  what  will  be  expected  by  the 
county  now,  that  it  will  be  well  to  have 
green  leather  for  a  brougham — forcontin- 
ual  use,  that  is — and  one  with  satin  lin- 
ings for  the   neighborhood  functions." 

"The  neighborhood  functions!" 
Gresham  sprang  up  suddenly  with  a 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  paced  the  floor; 
then  he  wheeled  to  the  fireplace  and 
stopped  Paul,  who  started  to  rise.  "  Sit 
still !  You  are  not  on  duty  tonight, 
and  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  You  are 
an  unusual  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  have 
put  myself  in  your  place.  Now  I  want 
you  to  put  yourself  in  mine.  Have  you 
ever  known  hardship,  hunger,  poverty  ? 
No  !  Meanwhile,  what  have  I  experi- 
enced ?  Nothing  of  what  society  would 
call  luxury.  I  have  toiled  in  the  shab- 
biest ateliers  of  Paris,  but  for  my  art, 
my  happiness,  my  very  life !  I  have 
vvorked  much  and  possessed  little  out- 
wardly ;  but  I  have  been  free,  free  !  I 
have  never  stifled  impulse  nor  prosti- 
tuted art  to  necessity  or  habit.  My 
veins  are  filled  with  nature's  simplest 
elements,  and  they  claim  me  and  make 
me  a  rover.  I  settle  down  to  the 
county  squire  ?  I  overturn  creation's 
scheme  ?  Why,  the  universal  law  is  to 
the  artist  like  the  ocean  to  the  waters 
of  earth — he  must  strive  from  it  and 
back  to  it  by  his  own  route,  carv- 
ing his  way  through  his  own  channels 
by  his  own  strength  or  weakness.  The 
law  of  man's  being  is  seemingly  a  blind 
force,  but  only  the  ignorant  fail  to 
recognize  it ;  an  artist  follows  it,  or  he 
is  a  poor,  misapplied  force  which  should 
have  found  its  expression  in  art.  Hear 
me !  I  come  when  I  will,  I  go  when  I 
please.  I  share  with  my  comrades,  ex- 
pect little  of  any  man,  and  ask  nothing 
of  all.  I  shun  where  I  must,  and  love 
where  I  choose.  But  I  acknowledge 
when  I  fail,  and  am  free  !  Picture  me, 
the  embodiment  of  the  county,  squire, 


bounded  by  hedges,  a  school-house,  and 
a  church  spire  !  " 

His  voice  broke  in  a  wave  of  excite- 
ment, and  he  kicked  a  log  which  fell 
apart  with  a  shower  of  sparks  and 
embers.  Paul  did  not  speak ;  years  of 
service  had  made  him  a  good  listener. 

So  Gresham  continued  :  "  My  uncle 
offered  my  mother  a  home,  which  she 
refused — you  know  of  his  animosity 
toward  my  father.  But  she  was  in 
comparative  comfort  while  she  lived. 
He  offered  her  my  education  if  I  would 
enter  the  church,  but  I  refused.  For- 
tunately, my  mother  understood  and 
trusted  me.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
to  appeal  to  my  uncle  for  money ;  but 
when  the  lawyers  notified  me,  I  picked 
up  and  came  across  to  find  out  if  there 
were  enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  do  a 
few  things  I  want  to  do.  From  the 
plan  you  unfold,  I  should  say  there  is." 

"Mr.  William  was  a  very  rich  man," 
said  Paul  simply.  "  He  had  a  fortune 
tostart  with,  and  it  has  doubled  through 
investment.  He  spent  little  except  upon 
books.  He  had  no  love  for  money,  but 
he  permitted  me  to  invest  it  for  him — 
in  his  name,  of  course." 

Gresham  looked  at  the  man  in  some- 
thing of  amusement.  "Really!  You 
have  been  on  the  street,  too  ?" 

"Often,  Mr.  Gresham." 

"Is  there  anything  you  have  not 
done?" 

"Much,"  said  Paul;  "but  there  is 
little  done  compared  with  what  waits 
to  be  done.  The  responsibilities  of  life 
would  not  wait,  and  I  could  not  ignore 
them.  That  was  all ;  a  simple  calcula- 
tion, after  all." 

"  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  a 
man  could  have  another  live  his  respon- 
sibilities for  him,"  repeated  Gresham. 
"You  say  that  I  am  a  rich  man,  Paul  ?  " 

"  Very,  sir,  even  for  these  days. 
There  is  a  fortune  in  railroad  stock, 
another  in  securities  in  the  Safe  De- 
posit, another  in  real  estate — " 

Gresham  laughed  abruptly.  "Why, 
man,  I   have  worn   a  ragged   coat,  and 
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have  gone  without  innumerahle  dinners  ! 
Once  in  Venice,  I  engaged  to  a  gondo- 
lier for  a  day  while  he  went  off  to  be 
married.  I  hadn't  a  scudo  !"  Gresham's 
eyes  laughed  with  the  happy,  dare-devil 
love  of  Hfe ;  but  Paul's  own  were 
gravely  interested. 

"  That  couldn't  alter  you,  Mr. 
Gresham.  In  all  that  time  were  you 
ever  mistaken  for  anything  except  a 
gentleman  ?  " 

Raleigh  Gresham  laughed  good- 
humoredly.  "Really,  I  don't  know. 
It  never  occurred  to  me.  It  was  all  a 
phase  of  life." 

"It  would  have  occurred  to  me — 
every  day,  every  hour,"  said  Paul. 

"I  did  make  a  close  shave  once," 
said  Gresham.  "  It  was  the  day  of  the 
gondola.  My  passengers  were  a  Mr. 
and  Miss  Leighton — from  this  part  of 
the  country,  too.  She  thought  me  an 
Italian,  and  told  her  father  in  English 
that  I  resembled  a  portrait  she  had  seen 
in  America.  Therefore,  I  was  forced 
to  speak  English  to  undeceive  her.  I 
didn't  reveal  my  name,  however;  she 
had  discovered  too  much  already." 

Paul  arose  and  pointed  to  the  officer's 
portrait  over  the  mantel.  This  is  the 
picture  she  meant,  sir.  It  was  Miss 
Gladys  Leighton  and  her  father." 

"  This  one  ?  Impossible  !"  exclaimed 
Gresham. 

"  No,  it  is  quite  possible.  Once  when 
Mr.  William  was  ill,  I  obtained  his  per- 
mission to  show  them  the  portraits;  and 
after  Miss  Leighton  came  from  abroad 
she  returned  one  day  to  see  them  again, 
and  remarked  in  my  hearing  upon  the 
resemblance  between  this  and  a  gondo- 
lier she  had  seen." 

"Strange!"  murmured  Gresham. 
The  two  men  stood  looking  up  as  if 
anoth("r  form  than  that  of  the  gold- 
laced  officer  were  in  the  frame.  '  She 
lives  near  here  ?" 

"Oakhurst  is  the  next  place  to  this." 
Paul  stooped  to  blow  the  embers  with 
the  bellows,  and  did  not  look  up.  '  You 
knew  them  afterward,  perhaps?" 


"  No,  man,  I  was  in  rags,  I  tell  you  !" 
laughed  Gresham;  "but  that  night  I 
got  a  domino  and  joined  the  carnival. 
I  flung  a  bunch  of  narcissus  into  their 
gondola ;  it  was  bought  with  the  money 
they   had    paid  me   in   the  morning!" 

Some  inner  consciousness  brought  a 
flush  as  of  pride  to  Paul's  face  as  he 
arose.  "  Yes,  it  was  Miss  Leighton," 
he  said. 

Gresham  spoke  irrelevantly.  "Will 
you  explain  why  one  with  your  ambi- 
tion and  self-education  has  been  con- 
tented to  stay  here  so  long  in  this 
position  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  best  training  I  could 
have  had,"  said  Paul ;  "  besides,  I  could 
not  very  well  leave  Mr.  William  ;  he 
had  been  too  kind  to  me  for  that." 

"Where  will  you  settle  after 
a  while  ?"  said  Gresham  suddenly. 

"  Here,"  said  Paul. 

"Here!  But  my  dear  fellow — not 
in  this  neighborhood?" 

"  Yes,  in  this  neighborhood.  I  know 
all  its  needs  and  possibilities.  I  have 
invested  a  part  of  my  salary  from  year 
to  year,  and  shall  go  away  and  fit  myself 
further.  It  may  be  half  a  dozen  years, 
but  I  shall  come  back." 

His  quiet  assurance  silenced  argu- 
ment. Gresham  threw  himself  into  his 
chair  with  a  smile.  There  was  some- 
thing indomitable  and  inevitable  about 
the  man  which  mastered  him  ;  yet  the 
feeling  that  he  himself  was  an  alien  to 
all  this  had  deepened.  He  had  a  trump 
card  to  play,  for  already  a  plan  was 
forming  in  thought,  and  he  watched  the 
other  covertly.  '  You  evidently  believe 
in  achievement  through  effort,  Paul.  I 
have  been  trained,  of  course,  but  now  I 
wait  for  mood  and  inspiration.  Why,  a 
month  ago  in  London,  I  could  not  even 
afiford  Naples,  while  now" — he  broke 
ofif  suddenly.  "  See  here,  Paul,  with 
which  firm  would  I  better  negotiate 
when  I  want  to  hand  this  property  over 
altogether  and  clear  out?  I  know 
nothing  more  of  business  here  than  an 
East  Indian  would," 
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Paul's  movement  was  almost  a  spring 
forward.  "Sell  Gray  Towers?  No, 
no,  Mr.  Gresham  !  You  cannot  mean 
it!  You  do  not  realize" — his  voice 
broke  and  his  face  had  paled. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Gresham,  disre- 
garding his  excitement.  "  The  life  here 
is  not  mine.  What  does  it  mean  to  me  ?" 

Paul's  breath  came  quickly,  and  he 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  the  other 
from  an  altitude  separable  from  his 
physical  stature.  "You  would  not  ask 
that  had  you  lived  here  a  lifetime,  Mr. 
Gresham.  The  place  is  in  my  blood  ! 
I've  watched  it  as  a  father  watches  a 
child,  or  a  child  cares  for  a  parent.  It 
has  been  everything  to  me,  home,  edu- 
cation, ideals,  ambitions,  history,  all ! 
It  has  gotten  into  me,  sir.  But  it  is 
your  birthright,  not  mine,  and  its  tradi- 
tions must  be  yours." 

"  My  home  is  the  world,  and  I  draw 
from  all  sources,"  said  Gresham.  He 
rose  as  though  to  preclude  further  argu- 
ment, saying:  "Is  the  place  as  it  was 
in  my  mother's  youth  ?  I  should  like  to 
go  through  the  house." 

"  It  is  unchanged,"  said  Paul;  "but 
allow  me  first  to  make  you  a  cup  of 
coffee."  His  voice  was  again  calm,  and 
he  was  again  the  one  who  served,  as  he 
quickly  made  up  the  fire  and  left  the 
room. 

Gresham  threw  himself  on  the  divan 
and  stretched   his   feet   to  the  warmth. 

He  smiled  a  little,  picturing  his  sur- 
roundings compared  with  those  he  had 
left.  For,  with  the  exception  of  can- 
vases, easel  and  palette,  his  possessions 
scarcely  filled  the  small  steamer-trunk 
on  the  porch  outside  of  the  massive, 
brass-knobbed  entrance  of  that  which 
was  now  his  own  house.  A  rich  man  ! 
It  was  as  the  sudden  opening  of  closed 
doors.  It  meant  no  more  thought  for 
the  morrow.  As  he  sighed  in  content, 
the  image  of  Paul,  the  enthusiast,  rose 
before  him,  and  Gresham  laughed  to 
himself.  What  part  had  he  in  such  a 
plan  as  Paul's  ?  It  was  wise,  of  course, 
for  one  who  was  trained  to  master  it ; 


but  as  for  him — "Jove,  the  man  is  a 
character!  "  he  muttered.  "  But  such 
a  plan  of  living,  for  me,  would  be  merely 
hunting  trouble  and  accumulating  re- 
sponsibilities which,  like  a  sleeping  dog, 
had  better  be  let  alone !  No,  I'll  live 
my  own  life  in  my  own  way  ! " 

The  dark  face  of  the  dashing  ancestor 
in  the  frame  above  seemed  to  smile 
down  sardonically  through  the  uncertain 
firelight. 

Ill 

Will  you  come  now,  Mr.  Gresham?" 

Paul  held  a  silver  candelabrum  ;  but 
when  Gresham  followed  to  the  hall  it 
was  flooded  with  light,  and  a  fire  burned 
on  the  hearth. 

"Show  me  the  portrait  first,"  he 
said.  They  went  up  to  the  gallery 
above,  Paul  describing  every  picture, 
designating  the  original,  and  revealing  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  family.  Only  when 
they  stood  before  that  of  Gresham's 
mother  he  was  silent.  It  was,  as  he 
had  intimated,  a  face  to  make  a  home 
and  be  a  presence.  When  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  Gresham  said : 
"  How  did  you  learn  all  about  them  ?  " 

"From  Mr.  William,"  said  Paul  ; 
"he  alone  knew  all  about  them.  They 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  were 
brave  men  who  helped  the  couhtry  in 
its  early  struggles." 

"What  is  yonder?"  asked  Gresham, 
pointing  to  a  light  which  shone  from  a 
small  room  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 

"  My  office.  I  have  been  forced  to 
have  a  place  in  which  to  attend  to  the 
details  here.  You  would  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  such  involved  in  run- 
ning the  place  even  on  a  limited  scale." 

Gresham  smiled.  "  My  good  Paul, 
I  should  be  surprised  at  nothing  you 
might  tell  me." 

Paul  led  the  way  to  his  office,  and 
put  the  candles  on  his  desk.  He  put 
on  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  as  he  did  so, 
and  they  transformed  him,  lending  even 
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more  concentration  and  alertness  to  his 
expression.  Gresham  took  a  turn  up 
and  down  the  room.  He  noticed  a 
map  of  the  county  on  a  wall,  a  calen- 
dar, a  desk  covered  with  methodically 
arranged  papers  ;  but  of  ease  or  luxury 
there  was  no  trace.  Yet  the  small 
room  possessed  a  homeliness  which  he 
had  missed  elsewhere.  It  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  usefulness.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  m  thought,  while  Paul 
waited  silently  until  Gresham  spoke. 

"  I  wish  to  make  you  a  proposition. 
Perhaps  you  have  already  divined  that  I 
can  never  master  the  technicalities  of 
this  place  alone  ?  " 

As  if  to  prepare  for  what  might  be 
coming,  Paul  drew  a  chair  forward, 
and  himself  took  the  revolving  desk- 
chair.  He  was  now  the  business  man 
in  his  own  sanctum,  and  in  this  capacity 
perhaps  the  superior  of  his  companion. 

Gresham  continued  :  I  intend  to 
lead  an  artist's  life.  The  plan  which 
you  have  described  I  could  not  under- 
take without  considerable  training  here  ; 
yet  its  responsibilities  evidently  must  be 
met.  Suppose  you  remain  and  live 
them  for  me  ?  " 

"  As  a  gentleman  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  As  a  gentleman  should,  certainly." 

"And  where  will  you  be  meanwhile?" 

"Anywhere  on  earth  I  please,"  said 
Gresham.      "  Meanwhile  you  —  ?  " 

Paul  suddenly  touched  a  spring,  and 
a  small  drawer  of  the  desk  flew  open 
between  them,  forcing  its  contents 
upon  Gresham's  sight.  It  contained 
only  a  wood-cut,  evidently  taken  from 
a  weekly,  the  picture  of  a  girl  in  her 
presentation  gown,  veil,  and  three 
feathers.  Gresham  stared  down  upon 
it  dumb  with  recognition,  for  it  was 
the  exquisite  face  of  Gladys  Leighton 
as  he  had  last  seen  her  stepping  from  a 
gondola  in  V^enice.  Paul  had  not  raised 
his  eyes,  and  the  movement  could  well 
have  been  one  of  absorbed  thought 
while  weighing  Gresham's  words  ;  but 
the  other  knew  better.  He  experienced 
a  quick  thrill  of  respect  for  this  man's 


sense  of  honor — the  honor  of  one  who 
had  made  himself.  And  Gresham  knew 
the  sensation  which  a  racer  feels  when 
the  flag  has  fallen.  The  signal  had 
been  given,  and  he  was  in  the  ring  with 
no  weakling  nor  inferior. 

Paul  abruptly  closed  the  drawer  with 
a  click,  and  took  up  the  candles. 
"  Night  is  a  bad  time  for  a  business 
transaction,"  he  said  easily;  "for  one 
might  regret  it  in  the  morning.  Sup- 
pose we  sleep  over  it,  Mr.  Gresham  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  although  my  mind  is 
already  made  up,"  replied  Gresham. 

Paul  went  ahead  with  the  light. 
When  they  gained  the  gallery  above 
Gresham  looked  back  on  the  portraits 
and  crossed  swords,  and  the  great 
spaces  seemed  to  reverberate  with 
clamorous  whispers  :  "  You  are  ours — 
ours!"  But  when  he  had  closed  his 
door  and  stood  alone,  the  pulsing  life 
in  his  veins  throbbed  with  a  more 
powerful  note  of  possession:  "The 
world  is  mine  ;    the  world  is  mine  !  " 


IV 


"Is  this  Mr.  Gresham?  I  will  take 
your  checks,  sir.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
waiting  for  you  at  the  house." 

Under  the  electric  light  of  the-country 
station  Raleigh  Gresham  followed  a  liv- 
eried servant,  who  opened  the  door  of 
a  brougham  and  touched  a  button  illum- 
inating the  interior.  Gresham  smiled 
grimly.  It  was  of  green  leather.  "And 
of  course,  satin  for  the  neighborhood 
functions  !  "  he  murmured,  adding  aloud: 
"You  may  turn  the  light  off.  I  prefer 
the  night." 

"Certainly,  sir." 

As  they  rolled  up  the  smooth  road,  he 
lazily  bethought  him  of  his  return  half 
a  dozen  years  before  to  the  place  of  his 
inheritance.  The  drive  was  then  a  long 
and  tedious  one  over  rocky  and  muddy 
by-roads,  and  perilously  near  a  precipice. 
Now,  so  far  as  he  could  discern  in  the 
starlight,  there  was  no  trace  of  such 
provincialism  ;  for  as  the  carriage  neared 
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the  entrance  to  his  own  estate  great 
gates  swung  back  mechanically,  and  the 
road  was  lighted  simultaneously  with 
their  movement. 

He  leaned  back  comfortably,  assured 
that  he  would  find  everything  else  re- 
volving with  the  same  ease  and  regu- 
larity; but  realizing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  coming  to  his  own  as  a  vis- 
itor, a  stranger,  and  not  as  its  master 
should.  Still,  he  mused,  he  had  exper- 
ienced all  that  he  asked  for — ease,  free- 
dom, and  more  money  than  he  could 
spend.  Furthermore,  he  had  obtained 
that  which  was  at  least  unique,  a  man 
to  live  his  responsibilities  for  him.  But, 
after  all,  he  had  all  the  play  and  Paul  all 
the  work ;  for  a  glance  at  the  quarterly 
statistics  submitted  by  the  ostensible  ten- 
ant of  Gray  Towers  sufficiently  proved 
that  Paul  Alexander  possessed  genius  for 
that  which  Gresham  was  pleased  to  call 
the  mechanical  side  of  life.  Alexander 
had  been  given  carte  blanche  to  develop 
the  Gresham  property  and  wealth,  un- 
der the  consent  of  the  owner,  who  was, 
as  the  county  had  it,  unknown  on  this 
side.  Yet  what,  Gresham  wondered, 
could  the  man  show  now  of  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  as  the  result  of  such  inces- 
sant and  strenuous  effort  as  had  been 
his  in  six  years  ? 

As  the  carriage  stopped  before  the 
entrance  flashing  with  light,  Gresham 
was  conscious  of  an  unexpected  rever- 
sal of  the  question:  "What  have  I  to 
show?" 

The  doors  were  thrown  open,  ser- 
vants ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  him, 
and  when  he  entered  the  great  hall, 
with  its  radiance  of  warmth  and  atmos- 
phere of  flowers,  a  man  came  quickly 
forward,  his  hand  outstretched.  He 
was  an  alert-looking  man  in  evening 
dress,  with  eye-glasses  and  a  Vandyke 
beard,  and  he  talked  impersonally  after 
their  greeting,  while  Gresham  stood 
before  the  fire  looking  around  him,  but 
realizing  that  the  keen  eyes  back  of  the 
glasses  were  a  just  balance  in  which  he 
was  being  correctly  weighed.     The  sen- 


sation made  him  impatient,  and  he  was 
about  to  ask  to  go  to  his  room,  when 
Alexander  said  : 

"I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  up-stairs,  Mr.  Gresham.  There  is 
a  small  dinner  at  eight — your  wire  ar- 
rived too  late  for  me  to  withdraw  it — 
only  the  bishop  and  several  ladies  from 
the  neighborhood,  to  meet  Eugene 
Gartmorten.  But  perhaps  you,  with 
your  more  liberal  experience  of  life 
abroad,  know  him?"  Gresham  said 
that  he  did  not,  and  Alexander  added 
tactfully:  "Even  an  acquaintance  with 
the  author  of  The  Law  Universal  and 
Nature's  Relationships  is  valued  by  us." 

Gresham  admitted  his  ignorance,  and 
his  host's  controlled  face  showed  no 
surprise  that  one  who  had  distinguished 
two  continents  should  be  a  stranger  by 
reputation.  In  the  room  upstairs  a  fire 
was  burning;  and  a  servant,  who  had 
arranged  a  tea-service  on  a  small  table, 
now  laid  Gresham's  dress  clothes  out 
and  withdrew.  Then  Gresham  said 
suddenly : 

"You  have  altered  immeasurably.  I 
should  hardly  have  recognized  you  else- 
where !  " 

"  So  have  you,  Mr.  Gresham,"  said 
Alexander  quietly.  "  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  pleased  with  all  that  you  find 
here." 

He  closed  the  door  after  him,  and 
Gresham's  eyes  halted  at  a  low  mirror 
opposite.  Altered  ?  Certainly  he  was 
not  the  unworldly,  inexperienced  youth 
who  had  slept  in  this  room  six  years 
before.  But  the  look  in  the  glass 
forced  him  to  admit  that  he  was  un- 
necessarily stout  for  his  age.  As  he 
made  his  toilet  he  was  conscious  that 
the  indefinite  atmosphere  of  a  home 
was  subtly  manifested  here.  It  had 
indeed  been  a  strange  contract,  and 
Alexander  had  apparently  fulfilled  his  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  As  for 
Gresham,  there  was  no  pleasure  nor 
luxury  he  had  not  tested ;  and  when 
he  alighted  at  the  country  station  he 
found   himself   wondering  why  he    had 
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returned  at  all  to  this  provincial  corner 
of  the  globe. 

Now,  however,  the  reason  insisted 
itself  upon  him  whether  he  admitted  it 
or  not.  Since  the  inheritance  of  his 
fortune  he  had  known  many  women  ; 
but  now,  through  some  natural  call  of 
his  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  he  realized  what 
had  drawn  him  back.  Only  one  pos- 
sessed the  power  over  memory  to  make 
others  shadowy  and  herself  the  one 
thing  desirable  to  be  obtained.  Six 
years  before,  he  had  gone  to  Oakhurst 
only  to  find  Gladys  Leighton  was  away 
from  home  ;  and  further  than  that  he 
had  not  sought  her,  because  of  his 
impassioned  desire  to  lead  the  untram- 
meled  existence  which  he  had  called 
the  "  artist's  life."  But  now,  some 
gentle  power  of  femininity  which  he 
recalled  as  adorable,  something  sweetly 
appealing,  and  far  different  from  any 
barbaric  allurement  which  had  held  his 
senses,  seemed  the  one  thing  needful 
to  make  for  him  a  home.  Now,  in  his 
own  house,  he  realized  that  this  girl 
had  been  back  of  his  dreams  and  desul- 
tory existence  as  a  certain,  tangible  part 
of  life — the  better  part — toward  which 
he  would  at  some  time  return.  This 
realization  was  so  keen  and  strong  that 
the  blood  tingled  in  his  veins.  If  she 
were  the  same,  he  would  marry  her  at 
once — he  was  not  of  the  stuff  that  pro- 
crastinated, planned,  and  awaited  results, 
like  Alexander.  His  race  had  ever  been 
masterful,  and  that  which  he  desired  he 
would  have  without  delay. 

Gresham  started  down  to  dinner  with 
a  sense  of  rejuvenation  and  interest  such 
as  he  had  not  known  for  years.  He 
stopped  in  the  gallery  where  hung  his 
mother's  portrait.  Two  men,  who 
stood  below  him  at  the  turn  of  the 
stairs,  were  inspecting  another  pic- 
ture, and  their  voices  reached  him 
unwittingly. 

One,  who  was  evidently  the  bishop, 
was  saying  :  "  Mr.  Alexander  is  the  best 
illustration  of  a  self-made  man  that  I 
could  show  you,  for  he  makes  no  secret 


of  it.  He  is  a  force  in  the  community; 
his  influence  is  felt  for  good".  I  love  to 
enter  this  house — for  a  home  cannot  be 
made  in  a  day.  He  is  indeed  a  wonder- 
ful man." 

"In  what  other  way?"  asked  his 
companion,  who  had  a  strong  face  and 
leonine  head. 

"  Many  ways.  He  undertook  this 
great  estate  only  six  years  ago  when  it 
was  devastated  by  a  generation  of  neg- 
lect. He  has  made  it  the  center  of  enter- 
prise, has  built  factories,  schools,  villages. 
His  workmen  are  trained  after  a  plan  of 
his  own,  and  no  dissipation  is  allowed 
within  its  boundaries.  Men's  char- 
acters grow  under  his  Jiand." 

"  Then  he  does  not  own  the  place  ?" 
asked  the  second. 

The  bishop  laughed  a  little.  "  He 
owns  us  all,  in  a  liberal  sense.  The 
other  master  is  merely  nominal.  The 
owner  of  Gray  Towers  is  an  artist  who 
prefers  to  live  abroad.  He  is  something 
of  a  rover,  I  believe." 

The  other,  evidently  Gartmorten  the 
author,  spoke  :  "  It  would  seem  to  one 
of  my  country  that  such  an  estate  should 
be  lived  on  by  one  of  the  line."  He 
paused,  and  added:  "The  so-called 
free  life  exists  mainly  in  theory.  There 
is  no  such  thing  for  the  true  artist, 
because  the  artist  is  first  of  all  the 
workman.  A  man  who  attempts  to  be 
anything  else  is  prone  to  squander  more 
than  he  gleans  of  life." 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  so  of  poor  Gresham," 
said  the  bishop.  And  above  them 
Gresham  stood  chained  and  dumb.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  could  not  move 
without  discovery. 

"  Raleigh  Gresham  !  Is  it  possible?" 
exclaimed  Gartmorten.  "  He  had  the 
fullest  promise  of  any  young  painter  on 
the  lists  at  one  time.  I  remember  he 
was  hung  on  the  line  when  only  twenty- 
four.  Hut  now — well,  he  has  done 
nothing  worth  while  for  years.  He 
was  pointed  out  to  me  last  spring  in 
Paris  by  old  J^uriet,  who  dej^lored  it 
bitterly.      Gresham   was   driving  in   the 
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Bois  with  a  woman  at  the  time,  and 
had  grown  very  gross.''  The  author 
stopped,      and      added      thoughtfully  : 

Genius  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  and  much  time,  but  effort  first 
and  last,  and  a  recognition  of  itself 
always." 

They  passed  down  the  stairs,  and 
presently  Gresham  followed.  He  went 
as  one  into  whose  eyes  a  light  had 
flashed.  A  woman  stood  beside  Alex- 
ander in  the  hall,  and  he  knew  her  at 
once,  although  she  was  older  and  more 
beautiful.  She  wore  a  white  gown  and 
had  a  bunch  of  narcissus  in  her  hands. 
The  light  glowed  around  her,  and  as 
she  lifted  her  face  he  realized  with  a 
thrill  that  she  was  in  her  proper  setting 
— that  of  a  perfect  home,  where  he 
would  make  her  its  queen.  He  felt  as 
if  his  soul  were  striving  toward  her  as 
to  its  only  salvation,  when  she  came 
forward.  Then  his  hands  were  flung 
outward  in  horrified  protest  as  Alexander 
said  : 

Mr.   Gresham,  let  me  present  you 
to  my  wife." 


V 


'*  No,  no  !  It  shall  not  be  !  You 
have  duped  me  !  "  His  voice  was  surely 
crying  aloud  ;  and  another  replied  from 
a  distance  : 

1  thought  you  would  rather  be 
awakened  now,  Mr.  Gresham,  and 
have  your  cof^Eee." 

Gresham  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  brain 
in  a  maze.  The  fire  flashed  on  the 
library  hearth,  and  near-by  Paul  was 
arranging  the  coffee  on  a  table. 
Gresham's  heart  beat  violently  with 
reaction,  and  he  put  the  proffered  tray 
aside,  saying  : 

"Wait!" 

He  paced  back  and  forth  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  stopped  before  Paul.  "  I've 
not  been  through  the  house  yet — to 
your  office." 

"  We  will  go  over  it  whenever  you 
are  ready.     But  I  have  no  office,"  said 


Paul.      "  The   drive   and    fatigue    made 
you  sleep  well." 

Gresham  drank  off  a  cup  of  coffee. 
His  eyes  instinctively  sought  a  mirror 
on  a  wall  opposite,  and  his  own  reflec- 
tion— young,  vigorous,  slender.  Words 
swam  through  his  brain  like  an  echo  : 
"  The  most  promising  young  painter 
on  the  lists."  Another  reflection 
seemed  looking  over  his  shoulder  with 
sinister  smile — a  heavier,  older  figure, 
with  flabby  lines  about  the  mouth  and 
eyes.  What  were  the  other  words  ? 
"  Effort  first  and  last,  and  a  recognition 
of  itself  always." 

And  he  perhaps  possessed  it  —  this 
precious  thing,  half-divine,  called  Genius! 
He  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  leaned 
across  the  table  toward  Paul. 

"  I've  had  the  very  devil  of  a  dream," 
he  said  abruptly.  *'  I  see  it  all  now — 
what  you  mean  about  the  lever  of 
responsibility.  My  art  must  progress, 
but  through  effort.  This  place  must 
be  developed,  and  it  will  go  harder  for 
me ;  but  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
stay  here  and  develop  it  for  me. 
Wait!"  for  Paul  started  to  speak, 
"  I  can  make  your  position  here,  and  it 
shall  be  no  sinecure.  A  man  such  as 
you  deserves  all  that  he  can  work  out 
for  himself  !  Stay  and  be  manager  for 
me;  or  go  for  a  time  and  then  return, 
and  we'll  start  in  together." 

Paul  looked  thoughtful.  *'The 
night  is  a  bad  time  for  a  business 
transaction,"  he  commenced,  and 
Gresham  started  at  the  familiar 
words;  *' let  us  wait  until  tomorrow. 
Your  proposition  is  very  generous, 
Mr.  Gresham." 

But  the  vision  of  the  desk-drawer 
still  lingered  in  Gresham's  thought.  It 
was  his  right  now  to  drop  the  flag. 
**  Tomorrow  has  something  else  wait- 
ing. I  shall  first  go  over  to  Oakhurst 
to  pay  my  respects  to  our  nearest 
neighbors,"  he  said. 

Paul  merely  bowed  his  head,  but  in 
the  gesture  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing of  acknowledged  submission. 


The  Tuneful  Wash-Board 

OF  A  HUMBLE   DISCIPLE  OF  THE   "NEW  THOUGHT" 


A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE  BY  ELIZABETH  BANKS 


■  I  ain  coming  to  tlie  cross — 
Now,  that's  what  I  call  a  be-u-te-ful  color  ; 
I  am  poor  and  weak  and  blind — 
Yes  ma'am,  I  did  put  salt  in  the  water  ; 
I  am  counting  all  but  dross" 

The  sounds  came  from  the  laundry- 
shed  at  the  home  of  my  old  California 
school-chum,  whom  I  was  visiting.  It 
was  a  queer  medley,  and  tuneful.  The 
words  of  the  familiar  hymn,  the  rub-a- 
dub  on  the  wash-board,  the  interspersed 
remarks — all  went  into  the  music  with 
perfect   time   and   quavering  sweetness. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house. 

"  My  washerwoman,"  she  answered. 

"  Does  she  sing  like  that  all  the  time?" 

"Yes,  all  day  long,  unless  she's  talk- 
ing. She  says  she  has  to  have  a  tune  to 
keep  the  rubbing  even.  Then,  she  has 
a  tune  by  which  she  keeps  the  poking- 
stick  going  as  she  stands  over  the 
boiler,  and  every  clothes-pin  is  rhythmic- 
ally stuck  upon  the  clothes  when  she 
stands  at  the  line.  Everybody  who  em- 
ploys Nancy  Wilkins  understands  and 
accepts  her  musical  ways.  When  I  first 
hired  her  she  asked :  '  Do  you  mind 
my  singing  at  my  washing?  I  can't 
wash  out  of  time  and  tune.'  I  told 
her  I  didn't  mind  so  long  as  she  did  the 
washing  satisfactorily  ;  and  certainly  she 
does  that.  She  has  different  kinds  of 
tunes  for  different  kinds  of  clothes.  Go 
out  and  ask  her  about  them." 

So  I  went  out  to  the  shed  and  got 
acquainted  with  Nancy.  She  looked 
up  from  the  galvanized-iron  tub  and 
pressed  lier  hands  tightly  against  the 
sheet,  ceasing   to   sing  and   rub   at   the 


same  time.  Her  thin  hair  was  pushed 
back  from  her  face  in  wavelets  and 
strings.  Her  face  was  thin  and  wrin- 
kled. She  wore  a  plaid  calico  blouse, 
tied  about  the  waist  like  a  pudding-bag 
with  a  coarse  apron.  She  looked  at  me 
through  her  glasses,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  mind  my  goin'  right  on  ? 
I  got  to  get  this  sheet  out  while  the 
sun's  on  the  back  part  of  the  line." 

"  Of  course,  go  on,"  I  answered. 

"Oh,  father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me 
now, 
The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  one  ; 
You  said  you   were  comin'  right  home  from 
the  shop, 
As  soon  as  your  day's  work  was  done." 

She  rubbed  rapidly  to  the  tune  of  the 
old  temperance  song ;  then  coming  to 
the  chorus,  which  is  slow  and  pleading, 
she  turned  the  sheet  and  began  wring- 
ing it  to 

"Come  home,  c-o-m-e  h-o-m-e. 
Please,  father,   dear  father,  come  h-o-m-e." 

You  be  the  writist  lady,  I  expect?" 
she  said,  as  she  put  the  sheet  into  the 
boiler. 

"The  what?" 

"  The  writist.  Ain't  you  the  lady  I 
hearn  about  that  writes  for  the  papers?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  returned. 

"  You  earn  your  livin'  at  it  just  the 
same's  I  earn  mine  at  washin',  don't 
you?" 

"Just  the  same,"  1  answered  ;  "  but 
1  fear  yours  is  the  harder  work." 

"Oh,  I  dunno  about  that!  I  expect 
you  ain't  no  happier  than  me." 

Probably  not  so  happy,"  I  said. 

"  Well  tlien,   you'd   oughter  do  your 
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work  in  tune.  You  can't  be  happy 
'less'n  you're  workin'  in  tune.  Now, 
I  wasn't  alius  happy,  not  me  !  Why, 
when  I  first  thought  about  doin'  washin' 
for  a  livin',  it  seems  as  if  I  couldn't 
nohow.  1  kep'  a  thinkin'  I'd  get  that 
pension — my  husband  he  died  o'  wounds, 
you  see — but  when  it  didn't  come  and 
it  didn't  come,  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd 
be  a  mental  treater  in  the  washin'  busi- 
ness, an*  I  says,  '  I'll  wash  accordin'  to 
music'  I  says  to  myself,  *  Look  here, 
Nancy  Wilkins,  you  was  alius  wantin'  a 
organ  to  play.  You've  got  to  get  music 
outen  a  wash-board  !  You  alius  thought 
you  was  musical  by  nater,  so  prove  it  by 
gettin'  music  outen  a  zinc-fluted  inster- 
ment.  You  uster  do  it  with  bones. 
Now  you  do  it  with  a  wash-board !  ' 

You  can't  think,  ma'am,  how  easy 
things  is  when  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  work  in  tune.  Now,  you  listen  a 
minute  and  I'll  rub  a  tune  without 
singin'  it  and  you  see  if  you  can't  tell 
what  it  is." 

Then  she  began  rubbing,  and  this 
was  the  time  : 

Rub  dub  dub,  rub  dub  d-u-b, 

Rub  dub  dub,  rub  dub  dub,  rub  dub  dub. 

"What  is  that,  now?"  she  ex- 
claimed, her  eyes  shining  excitedly 
through  her  glasses. 

"'The  Sweet  By  -  and  -  By  !  '  "  I 
answered  triumphantly. 

"Yes,  the  chorus  of  it,"  she  cor- 
rected ;  and  so  you  see  I  can  play 
even  tunes  without  words  when  I  go 
out  washin',  as  well  as  singin'  tunes.  I 
alius  tell  the  people  about  how  I  wash 
before  I  start  in,  for  I  won't  wash  any 
way  except  this  way." 

She  stalked  out  into  the  back  yard 
and  began  hanging  up.  She  paused  in 
the  act  of  hanging  out  a  colored  shirt, 
a  clothes-pin  in  her  mouth. 

"  But  the  wash-board  ain't  my  only 
insterment  now,''  she  remarked.  "The 
Lord,  seein'  I  was  willin'  to  play  a 
wash-board,  says  :  '  Nancy's  done  what 
she  could  an'  she's   livin'  in    tune  with 


me,  an'  now  I'll  put  her  in  the  way 
of  a  organ  !  ' 

"Yes,  ma'am  !  I  got  a  organ  down 
to  my  cottage.  The  way  that  organ 
come  was  a  caution.  I  washed  three 
months  for  it.  Not  steady,  I  don't 
mean,  but  I  went  once  a  week  to  a  lady 
for  three  months,  and  instead  of  money 
she  paid  me  with  that  organ." 

"It  was  a  good  organ,  I  hope?"  I 
said  rather  skeptically. 

"  Well,  not  so  good  till  I  doctored  it. 
Fact  is,  it  wouldn't  go  !  People  don't 
pay  out  good  organs  for  three  months' 
washin',  do  they?"  she  asked  almost 
scornfully. 

Then  she  added  :  "  But  it  goes  now. 
I  made  it  go.  I  took  it  all  apart  an' 
pulled  the  reeds  outen  it  an'  set  'em 
back.  They  wasn't  put  in  right.  I 
didn't  spend  more'n  five  hours  on  that 
organ  before  it  played  music.  And  lit- 
tle Rob — you  just  ought  to  seen  him 
play  '  Golden  Slippers  '  on  it !  Fact  is  I 
wanted  it  mostly  for  him  when  I  got  it. 
Robcan't  make  music  with  wash-boards, 
little  thing,  so  he  had  to  have  a  organ. 
He's  my  gran'chile,  you  see,  eight  years 
old.  You  ought  to  hear  him  play  !  I 
play  it,  too,  with  one  hand.  Somehow 
I  don't  seem  to  manage  the  bass." 

It  was  by  much  hinting  and  insinuat- 
ing on  my  part  that  I  finally  got  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  Nancy  at  her  cottage. 
Perhaps  I  should  never  have  got  it  had 
she  not  seen  me  petting  a  stray  kitten 
that  came  up  near  the  clothes-line  one 
day.  This  drew  from  her  the  admission 
that  she  had  three  cats  and  a  fox-terrier 
at  the  cottage,  they  being  company  for 
little  Rob  when  she  was  out  washing. 
So  it  was  to  see  the  cats  and  the  dog 
that  I  first  went. 

Nancy  was  sitting  on  her  front  door- 
step feeding  the  cats,  with  little  Rob 
beside  her.  She  was  "  dressed  for 
shoppin',"  as  she  explained,  wearing  a 
black  skirt  and  delaine  bodice,  with  a 
straw  sun-hat. 

The  house  was  shaped  exactly  as 
were  those  we  have  drawn  on  our  slates 
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in  the  olden  times  at  school — a  three- 
cornered  affair,  half  of  shingle  and  half 
board  in  front.  Over  the  side  grew  a 
vine,  and  before  the  two  front  windows 
was  stretched  a  board-and-wire  trellis 
frame  of  Nancy's  own  make,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  Cherokee  rose-bush  to 
spread  and  twine  about  it.  Flowers 
and  plants,  together  with  music,  consti- 
tuted her  hobby.  In  the  several  after 
visits  I  made  her  I  quite  often  found 
her  repotting  her  plants  or  sitting  in  the 
front  door,  flower-pot  in  hand,  looking 
diligently  for  the  insects  which,  if  left, 
would  have  destroyed  her  treasure. 

Tomato-cans,  old  butter-tubs,  cast- 
oti  beer-kegs  and  handleless  old  tin  pails 
were  all  utilized  for  shrubs  and  flower- 
ing plants,  and  I  discovered  that  the 
hoops,  barrels,  and  old  tins  in  the  back 
yard  were  being  hoarded  for  future  use 
in  the  same  way. 

The  house  had  no  up-stairs  except  an 
attic,  but  on  the  ground  floor  there  were 
four  small  rooms,  two  of  which  she  let 
to  lodgers,  reserving  the  other  two, 
kitchen  and  "parlor-bedroom,"  as  she 
called  it,  for  herself  and  little  Rob. 

In  the  parlor-bedroom  was  the  organ, 
getting  the  best  light  possible  from  the 
front  window.  Opposite  the  organ  was 
the  bed.  In  a  corner  was  a  bureau,  and 
on  top  of  the  organ  were  piled  baskets, 
broom-brushes,  tumblers,  bits  of  crochet 
work,  and  some  of  little  Rob's  playthings. 

One  day  when  I  called  she  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  took  off  her 
old  shoes  *'  so's  not  to  dirty  the  Brussels 
pedals,  "  and  played  with  one  hand 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,"  then  going 
off  to  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

"  I  declare,"  she  remarked,  "  I  don't 
know  as  I  keep  as  good  time  as  with 
the  wash-board,  but  I'm  glad  I  got  this 
organ."  Then,  suddenly  brightening, 
she  said  :  "  I  get  most  everything  I  set 
my  heart  on,  by  washin'  for  it.  There 
was  six  weeks  I  needed  a  rooster  the 
worst  way — three  hens  out  in  the  coops 
and  no  rooster.  One  day  I  see  three 
roosters  at  a  place  where   1  was  callin' 


to  see  about  some  washin'.  When  the 
lady  asked  me  how  much  I  charged,  I 
said  :    '  Twice  for  a  rooster,  ma'am  ! '  " 

Just  as  she  spoke,  a  crowing  in  the 
yard  bore  witness  to  the  successful  out- 
come of  her  proposition. 

"  In  short,"  I  said  to  Nancy,  "  you 
always  wash  for  what  you  want  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  disappointed  after  wash- 
ing for  a  thing,  and  have  you  never 
wanted  anything  you  could  not  get  by 
washing  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  returned,  "I've 
wanted  that  there  pension  these  many 
a  year,  but  I  dunno  how  I'm  goin'  to 
get  that  by  washin'  for  it.  Seems's 
though  it  can't  be  good  for  me  to  have 
it  as  long  as  the  washin'  won't  bring 
it.  Sometimes  I  wash  to  the  tune 
of  *  Marchin'  through  Georgia  '  or 
Tramp,  Tramp,'  but  it  don't  bring 
no  pension.  I  think  I'd  get  that  too 
by  washin',  if  I  could  only  wash  enough 
to  earn  the  fare  to  Washington  and 
back  and  talk  it  over  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  he'd  get  the  pension  ; 
but  it's  no  use  if  I  can't  explain  it  all 
to  him.  He'd  want  to  know  all  about 
it.  It'd  cost  a  hunderd  an'  seventy-five 
dollars  from  here  to  Washington  an' 
back.  That's  a  lot  to  save  out  o' 
washin'.  Now,  it  'pears  to  me  as  if  I 
oughter  be  able  to  find  a  railroad  man 
whose  family  wants  washin'  done,  and 
he  pay  me  in  tickets." 

Two  or  three  times  after  that  when 
I  met  Nancy  she  seemed  to  have  the 
railroad  tickets  on  her  mind,  and  once 
she  mentioned   the  matter  again  to  me. 

"I'm  washin'  for  the  Baptis'  minister 
now,"  she  said.  "  I  hearn  as  he  knew 
a  railroad  man — a  conductor,  an'  p'raps 
I'll  get  the  conductor's  washin'  to  do 
after  a  while." 

In  the  sunny  California  days  that 
followed  I  saw  much  of  Nancy.  Her 
round  of  washing  took  her  to  the 
homes  of  many  of  my  friends,  and  from 
their  kitchens  I  often  heard  the  notes 
of  "Old  Black  Joe,""  Suwanee  River" 
and  other  tunes  of  song  and  hymn.    For 
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the  coarse  clothes  she  sang  songs,  as 
better  suited  to  the  quickness  of  her 
rubbing;  while  fine  handkerchiefs  and 
lingerie  went  slowly  through  the  water 
and  over  the  board  to  the  tune  of 
'*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  or  some- 
thing of  like  meter. 

There  were  those  who  criticized 
some  of  Nancy's  wash-tunes  as  lacking 
in  reverence,  and  finally  it  became 
known  that  she  had  lost  her  position  as 
washerwoman-in-chief  to  the  Baptist 
minister's  family  because  she  refused  to 
confine  her  tunes  to  secular  airs. 

'*  Nancy,"    said    the   minister's  wife, 

*  we  do  not  mind  your  singing  at  your 

work,  but  we  think  light,  bright  songs 

are  more  suited    to   the  occasion  than 

hymns." 

'  So  they  be,  ma'am,  when  I'm  doin' 
colored  clothes  an'  sheets  an'  towels  ; 
but  there  ain't  no  tune  for  fine  under- 
wear an'  handkerchiefs  ekal  to  'Jesus,  I 
my  cross  have  taken  '  or  '  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee  !  '  Why,  ma'am,  if  I 
washed  the  fine  things  to  '  Way  down 
South  in  Dixie'  or  a  rag-time  tune, 
there  wouldn't  be  nothin'  left  on  'em  ! 
They've  got  to  be  washed  tender  an' 
quiet  like,  an'  there's  nothin'  so  good 
for  'em  as  the  old  hymn-tunes,  solemn 
and  prayerful  like." 

**  But,  Nancy,  '  Nearer,  my  God  '  is  a 
prayer,  and  it's  not  reverent  for  you  to 
turn  it  to  such  use  as  washing  to  it," 
protested  the  minister's  wife. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  a  prayer,  an'  I 
don't  know  of  any  better  use  for  it  than 
washin'  to  it.  I  mean  it  for  a  prayer. 
Some  folks  pray  one  way  and  some 
another  way,  an'  this  is  my  way,  an' 
the  good  Lord's  got  sense  enough  to 
take  it  all  right.  He  don't  sit  on  clouds 
all  rolled  up  in  dignity  !  He  knows  a 
thing  or  two  !  " 

The  minister's  wife  straightened.  It 
was  as  though  she  tried  to  take  upon 
herself  the  dignity  which  Nancy  denied 
to  her  God.  "Nancy,"  she  said,  "I 
will  not  undertake  to  interfere  with 
your  very  remarkable  religious  opinions, 


but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  sing  any 
more  hymns  over  my  wash-tubs." 

"Shan't  I  finish  up  today  ?"  asked 
Nancy. 

"Of  course,  finish  up  today,"  an- 
swered the  minister's  wife,  "  and  come 
next  week  as  usual,  only  please  remem- 
ber my  request  about  the  hymns." 

As  she  rinsed  the  last  pieces  of  "  fine 
clothes"  through  the  suds  Nancy  burst 
forth  solemnly  for  the  last  time  with 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  After 
that  the  day  passed  with  nothing  of  a 
sacred  nature  in  the  line  of  tunes.  The 
children's  gingham  aprons,  the  coarse 
sheets,  the  black  stockings,  all  danced 
merrily  over  the  board  to  quick-step  and 
rag-time.  The  lines  in  the  minister's 
back  yard  were  pinned  full,  the  kitchen 
cleaned  with  the  scrubbing-brush — the 
floor  being  whitened  to  waltz-time — 
and  at  six  o'clock  Nancy  resigned  her 
situation  and  went  home,  leaving  the 
minister's  wife  to  anger  and  despair. 

It  was  the  minister's  wife  who  told 
the  story.  Nancy  never  gossiped  about 
her  "clients,"  as  she  called  the  people 
for  whom  she  washed.  Whatever  she 
heard  of  their  private  afifairs  she  kept 
locked  up  in  her  bosom.  Sometimes 
when  family  jars  were  troubling  a  house- 
hold, she  was  known  quietly  to  close 
the  door  between  herself  and  the  sounds 
of  dissension,  declaring  that  when  the 
Scriptures  enjoined  the  bearing  of  one 
another's  burdens,  they  did  not  mean 
to  meddle  in  the  private  afifairs,  or  even 
to  learn  the  secrets,  of  one's  neighbor. 

Nancy  never  attended  church.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  I  could  always  find 
her  sitting  at  the  organ  playing  her 
one-hand  tunes  or  instructing  little 
Rob,  while  on  Sunday  mornings  she 
was  almost  sure  to  be  on  her  front  step 
potting  slips  or  loosening  the  earth  about 
her  beloved  Cherokee  rose-bush.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  she 
explained  to  me  her  philosophy  of  life. 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  she  said,  as  she 
dug  her  rake  into  the  fallen  leaves  at 
the  foot  of  the    bush,    "  1   was  born    a 
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Methody  aiul  brought  up  one;  but  fif- 
teen year  ago,  after  my  liusband  got 
wounded  in  the  Modoc  War  an'  then 
went  crazy  an'  burnt  up  all  his  papers 
that  would  entitle  me  to  a  widow  pen- 
sion— jes'  shoved  'em  in  the  stove,  you 
know,  an'  laughed  like  a  little  chile  an' 
didn't  know  no  more  than  Rob  here — 
1  got  to  be  a  New  Thoughtist.  They 
wasn't  talkin'  about  'New  Thought' 
then,  an'  I  didn't  name  the  belief  that 
came  to  me,  but  this  last  two  year  I 
found  out  that  was  the  name  of  it. 

I  stopped  kneelin'  down  to  pray  an' 
wrestlin'  with  the  Lord  with  words,  an' 
cryin',  but  I  prayed  by  wishin'  for  what 
I  needed  an'  workin'  for  what  I  was 
wishin'  for.  There  wasn't  but  one 
thing  I  could  do,  and  do  well — that  was 
washin'  and  ironin'  and  scrubbin',  an'  I 
hated  goin'  out  to  do  it.  But  I  had  to, 
for  Rob's  mother  she  was  a  girl  then  an' 
had  to  be  took  care  of,  so  I  begins  to 
advertise  for  washin' .  An'  once  I  got 
to  singin'  when  I  was  rubbin',  an'  it 
seemed  as  if  it  wasn't  so  hard;  and 
grad'ally  I  took  to  singin'  all  the  time, 
an'  then  I  separated  the  clothes  into 
different  kinds  o'  tunes,  an'  so  I  become 
what  they  call  'the  singin'  washwoman.' 
I  says  to  myself,  'It's  all  doin'  things  in 
tune  an'  bein'  in  tune  with  God  what 
makes  life  all  right  ;  '  and  I  just  got 
into  tune,  I  did,  an'  you  ain't  got  no 
idea  what  livin'  is  like  if  you  don't  get 
in  tune. 

"  Now,  though  I  be  a  New  Thought- 
ist, I  don't  hold  to  Christian  Science. 
When  Rob  whoops  with  croup  I  give 
him  goose-grease,  an'  when  I  skin  my 
knuckles  rubbin'  to  the  fastest  wash- 
tunes,  1  don't  perten'  to  say  I  ain't 
skinned  'em,  not  that  I  ain't  got  no 
knuckles  to  skin.  I  bind  'em  up  then 
an'  there,  an'  at  night  I  put  on  vaz'line. 
Hut  what  I  do  say  is  that  I  ain't  goin' 
to  be  cast  down  by  a  skinned  krmckle. 
There's  other  things  more  important 
than  knuckles,  an'  I  can  give  'em  men- 
tal treatment  by  thinkin'  about  some- 
thing else." 


Through  the  front  yard  strutted  a 
cochin-china  rooster  with  tail  feath- 
ers proudly  erect,  and  Nancy  stopped 
her  raking  to  toss  him  a  seed-corn. 

"That's  the  rooster  I  washed  for. 
He's  a  better  breed  than  the  hens,  an' 
I  don't  raise  such  good  chickens  as  I 
could  if  they  was  from  good  blood  on 
both  sides.  Sat'day  I'm  goin'  to  adver- 
tise for  a  cochin-china  hen. 

"And  will  you  wash  for  it?"  I 
asked,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  certain  sure.  I  don't  know  no 
other  way  to  get  things.  I  must  ad- 
vertise for  a  railroad  man  to  wash  for, 
too,  so's  I  can  get  on  to  Washington 
to  see  about  that  pension.  Somehow, 
I  believe   I'll  find  that   railroad    man." 

When  next  I  saw  Nancy,  she  wore 
a  new  dress,  and  had  her  hair  waved  in 
front.  She  was  looking  remarkably 
brilliant,  and  I  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  Nancy, 
did  you  find  the  railroad  man  ?  '* 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  but  I  ain't 
goin'  to  do  nothin'  about  that  pension, 
the  papers  bein'  burnt.  I'm  goin'  to 
be  married  again  !  " 

"  To  whom,  Nancy  ?  " 

"  To  the  railroad  man!"  she  returned. 

I  stared  with  open  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  advertised 
'  Musical  washwoman  wants  to  do 
washin'  for  a  railroad  man.'  Next  day 
a  conductor,  same  conductor  I  hearn 
about  the  Baptis'  minister  knowin', 
called  to  see  me  ! " 

"  And  you  are  going  to  marry  him  on 
a  week's  acquaintance  ?  "     I  gasped. 

"  No,  ma'am.  Funny  how  things 
turns  out.  Afore  I  married  John 
Wilkins  I  was  engaged  to  another  man. 
We  quarrels  and  he  marries  another 
woman  an'  I  marries  Wilkins.  I  never 
regret  it,  ma'am.  Don't  think  that  ! 
But  now  poor  Wilkins  is  gone  an'  the 
other  man's  wife  is  gone;  an'  so  I'm  to 
marry  the  conductor  !  " 

I  grasped  her  hand.  "  I'm  so  glad, 
Nancy  !  "    I  said. 

"  P^verything  comes  right  if  you  live 
an'  work  in  tune  !  "   siie  said. 


Can  Cancer  Be  Cured? 


AN   INTERVIEW  WITH   DR.  DOYEN 


[The  most  debated  question  in  European  medical  circles  today  is  the  theory  of  cancer  advo- 
cated by  the  celebrated  Paris  surgeon,  Dr.  E.  Doyen.  In  view  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made,  this  first  authoritative  statement  of  his  achievements  will  have  particular  interest. — Editor.] 


A  recent  communication  to  the  So- 
ciete  de  Chirurgie,  in  Paris,  on  the 
subject  of  cancer  and  its  cure  has  once 
more  caused  suffering  humanity  to  cen- 
ter its  hopes  on  the  reah'zation  of  an- 
other great  medical  discovery.  All  the 
world  over,  both  scientists  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  Dr.  E.  Doyen's  new  treatment  of 
this  wide-spread  disease.  The  scientific 
results  of  the  inquiry  may  be  stated  in 
a  very  few  words.  Professor  Elie 
Metchnikoff,  the  celebrated  bacteriol- 
ogist of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  working 
in  collaboration  with  Drs.  Gallois, 
Blondel,  Jean,  and  Stoeber,  has  found, 
first,  that  the  bacillus  micrococcus  neo- 
formans — discovered  and  named  by  Dr. 
Doyen  in  1901 — is  habitually  met  with 
in  cancerous  tumors,  and,  secondly,  that 
Dr.  Doyen's  treatment  has  produced 
undoubtedly  favorable  results  in  very 
serious  cases  of  cancer.  Is  micrococcus 
neoformans  the  bacillus  of  cancer  ?  The 
membersof  the  committee  have  answered 
this  question  as  nearly  in  the  affirmative 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Has  Dr.  Doyen  discovered  a  cure  for 
the  disease  ?  Here,  again,  their  answer 
goes  a  good  way  toward  supporting  the 
well-known  surgeon's  own  contention. 

The  question  of  the  specificness  of 
the  cultivated  form  of  this  new  bacillus 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer  is  still  under 
consideration  by  the  committee.  But  the 
problem  is  a  very  difficult  one,  necessi- 
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tating  as  it  does  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  with  various  serums  ;  and 
the  results  cannot  be  known  for  several 
months.  While  awaiting  these,  I  de- 
cided it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
Dr.  Doyen's  opinion  on  those  already 
announced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
learn  how  he  came  to  discover  the 
alleged  bacillus  of  cancer,  in  what  way 
he  treats  various  forms  of  the  disease, 
and,  generally  speaking,  anything  he 
might  have  to  say  on  this  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  So  I  called  upon  him  at 
his  fine  house  in  the  Rue  Piccini  and 
was  accorded  the  following  interview, 
which  may  be  taken  as  authoritative, 
since  it  has  met  with  his  approval. 

'*  Yes;  I  am  naturally  much  pleased 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
over  which  Professor  Metchnikoff  pre- 
sides, "  said  Dr.  Doyen,  after  he  had 
motioned  me  to  a  chair  at  the  side  of 
his  desk  in  a  comfortable  tapestried 
study.  "  But  I  cannot  say  that  they 
surprised  me,  for  I  naturally  have  perfect 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  my  discoveries, 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  in 
any  way  whatever.  I  have  strictly  con- 
fined myself  to  the  statement  of  certain 
scientific  facts;  and  these,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  be  substantiated  by  the  final 
decision  of  the  committee.  Having 
said  this,  let  me  answer  your  second 
question  as  to  the  discovery  of  micrococ- 
cus neoformans.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer  straight  off,  for  it  involves  an 
explanation  not  only  of  my  own  bacte- 
riological studies  but  of   those  of  other 
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scientists;  so  you  must  not  mind  a  few 
prefatory  remarks.  First  of  all,  I  must 
remind  you  that  Davaine's  discovery  of 
the  pestilential  bacteridia  and  the  subse- 
quent researches  of  Pasteur  and  Koch 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  whole  series  of 
infectious  and  specific  bacilli,  all  of 
which  can  be  fairly  easily  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  and  various 
fixatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
fectious agent  of  a  large  number  of 
undoubtedly  contagious  diseases  remains 
a  mystery.  For  instance,  the  micro- 
scope has  not  yet  revealed  a  clearly 
defined  microbian  element  in  the  bacilli 
of  cattle  pneumonia,  which  take  the 
form  of  a  whitish  trail.  Scientists  have 
likewise  failed  either  to  detect  or  to 
cultivate  artificially  the  bacilli  of  such 
evidently  contagious  diseases  as  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  measles,  chicken-pox, 
and  hydrophobia.  Now,  the  bacillus 
of  cancer  having  similarly  escaped  every 
method  of  investigation,  I  set  to  work 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  study  the 
disease,  and  in  1885  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing my  first  observations  of  the  microbe 
which  in  1901  I  named  micrococcus  neo- 
formans.  As  some  people  have  repre- 
sented me  as  a  novice  in  bacteriology,  let 
me  tell  you  that  as  far  back  as  1885  I 
was  by  no  means  at  the  beginning  of 
my  studies  in  that  branch  of  science. 
In  fact,  for  two  years  before  then  I  had 
studied  the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  erysipelas, 
cholera,  and  other  diseases,  in  private 
laboratories,  at  the  Tenon  and  Beaujon 
hospitals,  and  in  Professor  Cornil's 
laboratory.  Professors  Cornil  and  Babes 
and  myself  were  the  first  in  France  to 
cultivate  the  cholera  microbe.  In  1885 
and  1886  I  was  searching,  not  only  for 
the  cause  of  cancer,  but  for  the  bacilli 
of  vaccine  matter,  small-pox,  and  hydro- 
phobia. The  study  of  cancer  fascinated 
me  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
medical  studies.  I  began  in  1880  by 
studying  its  histology  and  continued  my 
researches  in  this  direction  for  several 
years  at  the  I'enon,  Beaujon,  and 
Charite     hospitals,    at    the    last    named 


under  Dr.  Charles  Remy,  the  chief  of 
the  laboratory.  It  was  after  my  return 
to  Rheims,  in  1885,  tl^^t  ^  began  to 
study  the  histology  of  tumors.  A  large 
number  passed  through  my  hands,  and 
microscopic  examinations  of  fresh  pre- 
parations resulted  in  my  discovering,  in 
the  midst  of  granulations  of  all  kinds 
and  of  every  size,  the  elements  which  I 
later  named  micrococcus  neoformans.  My 
first  attempts  to  color  the  microbe  were 
described  in  the  sealed  communication 
which  I  deposited  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  August  1886.  I  also  studied 
at  this  time  all  the  cases  of  suppuration 
and  blood-poisoning  with  which  I  could 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Rheims,  be- 
gan investigations  outlined  in  Pasteur's 
publications  relating  to  the  cure  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  endeavored,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  inoculate  animals  with  cancer. 

Had   you   at   this   period   made  any 
experiments  on  human  beings  ?  " 

Yes,  I  had  frequently  tried  inter- 
stitial injections  of  solutions  of  lactic 
acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  various  other 
antiseptics,  but  unsuccessfully.  This 
failure  and  the  results  of  my  studies 
generally  led  me,  in  1888,  to  try  vac- 
cination by  a  method  similar  to  that 
used  in  peripneumonia,  a  method  in 
which  the  virus  of  a  fresh  peripneumonic 
lung  is  introduced  at  the  root  of  the 
tail  of  healthy  animals.  The  patients 
upon  whom  I  experimented  had  been 
attacked  by  cancer  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  that  is  to  say  were  doomed, 
so  my  experiments  were  at  least  in- 
ofifensive.  But  I  did  not  obtain  any 
result  worthy  of  interest,  for  the  frag- 
ments of  tumors  inserted  under  the  skin 
were  reabsorbed.  It  was  in  following 
up  this  idea  of  vaccination  against  re- 
currence of  the  disease  after  operation 
—  in  the  same  way  as  Pasteur  when  he 
showed  the  possibility  of  curing  people 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  by  successive  injec- 
tions of  rabid  virus,  first  of  all  very  weak 
and  then  in  increasingly  strong  doses — 
that  I  started  in  igoi  to  vaccinate 
against  cancer  with  toxines  and  vaccines 
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from  cultures  of  micrococcus  neoformans.^' 
Dr.  Doyen  here  entered  upon  an 
account  of  his  study  of  various  infectious 
diseases,  and  of  experiments  with  micro- 
bian  poisons  made  in  collaboration  with 
MM.  Couttolene,Grandval,and  Walzer, 
but  far  too  technical  in  its  nature  for 
these  pages.      Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  had 


a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  cure  of  cancer,  and  led 
up  to  a  succinct  statement  of  the  present 
sdentific  outlook  in  regard  to  it. 

"When,  in  1900,  I  obtained  the  first 
cultures  of  micrococcus  neoformans ,^^  con- 
tinued Dr.  Doyen,  "  I  began  a  long 
series    of  experiments  to   make  certain 
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that  I  was  right  in  my  conclusions,  and 
these  experiments  have  been  repeated 
not  only  in  Paris  but  in  BerHn,  Moscow, 
Nice,  and  Madrid.  Not  until  I  was 
perfectly  certain  of  proving  the  presence 
of  this  microbe  in  cancerous  tumors  did 
I  make  my  first  communication — De- 
cember, 1901 — to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  It  has  since  been  found  by 
MM.  Metchnikofif,  Tuf^ier,  Thyrolois, 
and  Mottet — and  quite  recently,  by  Dr. 
Jaccobs  of  Brussels — by  following  the 
directions    given   in    my    book    entitled 


"MICROCOCCUS  NEOFORMANS" 

A  photo-micrograph  of  the  alleged  bacillus  of  cancer,  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Doyen.     It  is  magnified  two  thousand  diameters. 


Etiolo^ie  et  Traitmetit  du  Cancer.  This, 
then,  is  an  established  fact  :  micrococcus 
neoformans  is  habitually  found  in  the 
most  varied  cancerous  tumors  and 
notably  in  cancers — such  as  those 
of  the  peritoneum  —  which  develop 
under  conditions  free  from  external 
contamination.  As  to  its  specificness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  that  is 
under  examination  by  men  in  whose 
skill  and  judgment  I  have  perfect  faith." 
Here  Dr.  Doyen  made  a  slight  pause 
before  adding,  "  I  trust  that  people  will 


do  me  the  justice  of  recognizing  that  I 
have  simply  advanced  facts  which  can 
be  demonstrated  in  any  laboratory." 

"There  are  some  people,  Dr.  Doyen, 
who  will  not  be  convinced,  whatever 
proofs  you  put  before  them.  One  of 
them  recently  stated,  as,  of  course,  you 
know,  that  micrococcus  neoformans  is 
merely  a  bacillus  of  the  skin.  I  should 
like  to  publish  your  reply  to  this  error." 
''Ah!  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  that 
point.  Fancy  men  of  professed  scientific 
attainments  trying  to  make  out  that 
micrococcus  neoformans  is  Ce- 
derkreuz  and  Saboureau's 
coccus  polymorphef  That 
assertion  is  easily  answered. 
The  former  microbe  always 
liquifies  gelatine,  whereas 
the  latter  never  does  so ; 
one  gives  grayish  cultures, 
the  other,  especially  when 
cultivated  on  potatoes,  dark 
brown  cultures ;  the  first 
coagulates  milk  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  but  the  second 
not  before  at  least  twenty- 
eight  days.  1  studied  mi- 
crobes of  the  skin  from  1886 
to  1888,  so  know  a  little 
about  this  subject.  I  may 
tell  you  that  a  bacillus  fairly 
similar  to  micrococcus  neo- 
formans was  discovered  by 
M.  Calmette  of  Lille,  in 
1902,  on  the  skin  of  the  nose 
of  one  of  his  patients.  I 
myself  have  sought  for 
the  bacillus  in  the  mouths  of  both 
healthy  and  diseased  people,  and  in  the 
stomachs  of  cancerous  subjects.  But 
its  presence  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  stomach,  far 
from  being  a  defeat,  simply  corroborates 
my  observations.  Don't  we  find  the 
bacillus  of  pneumonia  in  the  mouth  of 
one  out  of  every  four  or  five  people  who 
have  never  had  the  disease,  and  that  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  expectorations  of 
perfectly  healthy  subjects  ?  Fhe  great 
thing   is  to   iiave  found   micrococcus  nco- 
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formans  not  only  in  cancers  of  the  breast 
but  in  those  which  have  developed  vi^ith- 
out  coming  into  contact  with  the  air — 
and  this  is  scientifically  demonstrated." 

"You  think,  then,  that  the  bacillus 
of  cancer  is  floating  around  us,  just  like 
the  microbes  of  other  diseases  ?  " 

"  Parfaitement  !  Cancer  has  become 
so  frequent  a  disease  that  the  microbe 
must  be  very  widely  diffused  in  nature 
and  must  be  a  habitual  parasite  of  the 
human  organism,  susceptible,  under 
certain  still  unknown  circumstances,  of 
becoming  pathogenic,  like  the  bacillus 
of  pneumonia." 

At  this  point  our  conversation  turned 
to  the  subject  of  Dr.  Doyen's  treat- 
ment. I  was  anxious  to  hear  from  his 
own  mouth  the  results  he  has  attained, 
a  plain  tale  of  success  here  or  failure 
there,  without  any  of  those  technical- 
ities which,  up  to  now,  have  rather 
hidden  his  results  from  the  public.  I 
asked  him,  therefore,  to  be  as  simple  as 
was  compatible  with  clearness. 

"As  regards  my  treatment,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  say 
that  I  shall  not  be  affirmative  until  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff's  experiments  have 
led  to  indisputable  scientific  proofs.  I 
want  the  public  to  know  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  my  re- 
sults. Let  us  run  over  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  experimented  with  tox- 
ines  and  vaccines  obtained  from  cultures 
of  micrococcus  neoformans  on  patients 
who,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
were  doomed.  After  finding  that  these 
vaccines  were  inoffensive  in  the  hands 
of  an  enlightened  experimenter,  I  set 
to  work  to  extend  and  modify  my  treat- 
ment. When  I  had  made  a  certain 
number  of  observations,  which  were 
checked  by  competent  doctors,  I  pub- 
lished them.  Now,  I  have  shown  that 
two  facts  are  indisputable.  First — dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
treatment  my  method  of  vaccination 
brings  about  tangible  and  visible  modi- 
fications in  the  size  and  appearance  of 
tumors  which  could  not  at  first  be  re- 


moved. Tumors  which  were  adherent 
to  tissues  have  become  sufficiently  mobile 
to  permit  of  operations,  and  without 
exposing  the  patients  to  the  danger  of 
reinoculation — which  formerly  occurred 
so  frequently.  These  rapid  and  favor- 
able modifications  of  certain  hitherto 
unremovable  tumors  may  be  observed 
by  all  doctors  who,  like  MM.  Metch- 
nikoff,  Blondel,  and  Gallois,  will  take 
the  trouble,  during  a  few  weeks,  to 
study  patients  undergoing  regular  treat- 
ment. Second — a  certain  number  of 
patients  irremediably  condemned,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  have  been  for 
some  time  past  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  may  be  regarded  for  the  time  being 
as  cured.  In  the  case  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these,  the  evolution  of  a  cancer 
has  been  arrested  ;  with  others,  in 
whom  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  ap- 
peared imminent,  no  fresh  growth  has 
developed,  and  their  local  and  general 
condition  has  remained  excellent. 

All  these  cases  are  under  observa- 
tion, and  statistics  will  be  published 
every  six  months.  It  is  possible  that  in 
a  certain  number  of  them  we  shall  find 
that  the  disease  has  only  been  arrested 
momentarily.  Remember  this,  however. 
An  experienced  surgeon  knows,  when 
he  operates,  if  his  patient  is  or  is  not 
going  to  be  attacked  again  immediately. 
Let  us  take  fifty  cases  in  which  recur- 
rence is  predicted,  and  suppose  that 
after  treating  them  by  my  method  of 
vaccination  only  a  third  at  the  end  of 
a  year  show  no  sign  of  fresh  disease. 
Could  any  one  reasonably  contend  that 
these  were  exceptional  cases  ?  " 

You  have  mentioned  statistics, 
Doctor.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  those 
already  announced  ?  " 

"  During  the  past  three  years  I  have 
treated  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
patients.  In  forty-two  of  these  a  radi- 
cal cure  was  obtained  and  confirmed  on 
September  30th  last.  Forty-six  are  still 
under  observation,  and  many  of  them 
are  progressing  favorably.  I  have  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bad  cases, 
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my  treatment  having  produced  no  result, 
either  because  it  was  started  too  late  or 
because,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond 
my  control,  it  was  not  continued  suffi- 
ciently long.  And,  finally,  six  patients 
who  were  apparently  cured  died  from 
other  causes  than  cancer." 

After  enumerating  these  remarkable 
results,  Dr.  Doyen  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  in  thought.  A  momentary  silence 
ensued.  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
another  question  when  he  once  more 
began  to  speak. 

"  There  is  one  matter  upon  which 
we  have  not  yet  touched — the  details 
and  exact  nature  of  my  treatment.  You 
have  heard  me  speak  of  toxines  and  vac- 
cines, but  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite 
clear  as  to  the  nature  of  their  use.  I 
will  explain.  First  of  all,  however,  we 
must  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  immunity.  Immunity  against  a 
disease  is  a  particular  state  of  an  organ- 
ism which  renders  it  refractory  to  that 
disease — the  state  of  a  soldier  who  is 
protected  against  the  blows  of  an  enemy 
by  an  invulnerable  breast-plate.  It  may 
be  either  natural  or  acquired.  Certain 
animals,  you  know,  are  naturally  pro- 
tected against  the  venom  of  serpents. 
My  experiments  in  connection  with 
cholera  in  1884  showed  that  the  guinea- 
pig  possesses  natural  immunity  against 
the  effects  of  opium  and  morphine. 
Similarly,  the  goat  possesses  natural 
immunity  against  tuberculosis.  Now, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  possible 
to  confer  immunity  not  only  against 
chemical  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  but 
against  the  venom  of  serpents  or  against 
certain  infectious  diseases.  Man  and  the 
rabbit  can  by  progressive  use  take  doses 
of  arsenic  which  would  kill  a  person  or 
animal  unaccustomed  to  the  poison. 
Snake-charmers  in  India  know  this 
scientific  fact  and  apply  it.  Calmette 
obtained  his  anti-venom  serum  by  vac- 
cinating horses  with  increasingly-strong 
doses  of  cobra  poison.  Ihe  vaccine 
virus  of  cow-pox  gives  man  immunity 
against  small-pox  for  several  years.    Suc- 


cessive injections,  increasing  in  strength, 
of  Pasteur's  vaccine  against  anthrax 
immunize  sheep  for  about  a  year. 

"Acquired  immunity,  therefore,  is 
the  state  of  an  organism  naturally  sensi- 
tive to  a  poison,  venom,  or  virus,  which 
has  been  vaccinated  either  by  successive 
harmless  doses  of  the  poison  in  question, 
or  by  a  first  non-fatal  attack  of  a  disease. 
In  other  words,  vaccination  is  only  pre- 
ventive, it  is  only  efficacious  in  bestowing 
immunity  before  an  attack  by  disease. 

"  Behring's  great  discovery  of  the 
properties  of  the  serum  of  immunized 
animals  opened  up  a  fresh  field  in 
therapeutics — that  known  as  animal 
serotherapy — which  has  been  so  beauti- 
fully applied  by  Roux  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  by  Nocard  in  the  preventive 
treatment  of  tetanus,  and  by  Calmette 
in  the  treatment  of  persons  bitten 
by  venomous  serpents.  Serums  of 
animals  immunized  by  effective  vaccina- 
tion have  the  curious  property  of  ren- 
dering— by  a  single  injection  of  a  few 
cubic  centimeters — the  humors  and  cells 
of  a  sick  person  refractory  to  the  noxious 
action  of  the  disease  from  which  he  is 
suffering.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria  and 
serpent  bites,  the  anti-diphtheria  serums 
of  Roux  and  Behring  and  the  anti-venom 
discovered  by  Calmette  arrest  the  effects 
of  the  poison  immediately.  In  lock-jaw, 
Nocard's  serum  does  not  act  with 
certainty  unless  it  is  administered  be- 
tween the  date  of  probable  infection  and 
the  manifestation  of  tetanic   symptoms. 

"  Vaccination,  therefore,  bestows 
immunity  slowly  and  its  effect  lasts  for 
several  years,  while  serotherapy  produces 
almost  instantaneous  immunity  but  short 
in  its  duration. 

"It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
these  facts  in  order  to  explain  why  I 
have  sought,  in  combating  cancer,  to 
effect  vaccination  rather  than  to  obtain 
anti-cancer  animal  serum.  Cancer  being 
a  disease  which  progresses  slowly  and 
which  may  recur  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  it  calls  for  effective  im- 
munity of  long  duration.      Bur  vaccina- 
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tion  is  out  of  the  question  except  in  the 
case  of  persons  whose  tissues  and 
cells  are  capable  of  favorably  reacting 
against  the  injection  of  vaccines.  What 
I  have  tried  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  obtain 
from  the  horse  an  anti-cancer  serum, 
the  use  of  which,  in  the  case  of  patients 
who  are  too  far  gone  in  the  disease  to 
be  effectively  immunized  by  vaccination, 
will  bring  about  a  preliminary  favorable 
reaction.  It  is  evident  that  the  action 
of  an  animal  serum  would  be  a  most 
precious  resource  in  serious  cases.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  suffice  for  the 
cure  of  a  disease  of  very  long  duration. 

Since  making  known  the  favorable 
results  which  I  have  obtained  in  cases 
hitherto  regarded  as  incurable,  people 
have  run  away  with  the  idea  that  my 
treatment  cures  all  cases  of  cancer. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  anti-cancer 
vaccination  by  my  method  is  suitable 
only  for  those  patients  who  show  no 
sign  of  a  generally  diseased  state  and 
whose  condition  is  still  good  enough  to 
enable  them  to  fight  against  the  disease. 

''I  will  now  explain  how  I  treat 
various  forms  of  cancer,  which,  clinically, 
may  be  divided  into  five  categories. 
First  come  superficial  cancers  of  the 
skin  in  which  there  is  no  ganglionary 
infection  whatever.  These  can  be 
cured  by  early  ablation,  and  even  by 
curetting,  or  by  the  action  of  the  X- 
rays.  But  vaccination  is  alone  able  to 
immunize  the  patient  for  a  very  long  time. 
Many  apparent  cures  by  palliative 
methods  turn  out  to  be  only  temporary,  so 
anti-vaccine  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary. 

"  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  small 
glandular  cancers,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  those  which  at  the  outset  can 
be  operated  upon,  I  am  far  from  oppos- 
ing surgical  intervention,  since  it  has 
resulted  in  numerous  lasting  cures. 
How  often,  however,  do  small  cancers, 
though  thoroughly  removed,  recur!  I 
do  not  operate,  therefore,  in  any  case 
whatever  before  one  or  two  weeks  of 
treatment  by  vaccination.  With  small 
tumors  of  the  breast  this  treatment  so 


reduces  their  volume  in  a  few  weeks 
that  an  operation  can  be  postponed,  but 
the  treatment  must  be  continuous  and 
the  case  must  be  strictly  observed. 

Cases  of  the  third  category  are  per- 
haps the  most  instructive  as  showing 
the  activity  of  my  treatment.  These 
include  cancers  which  are  so  embedded 
in  tissue  that  operations  would  be  very 
dangerous.  After  six  to  eight  injections 
these  are  habitually  so  modified  that  it 
is  possible  to  operate  without  any  dan- 
ger of  rapid   recurrence  of  the  disease. 

*'  Cutaneous  cancers  en  cuirasse  come 
under  the  fourth  heading.  With. these 
it  would  be  useless  to  use  the  knife, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  extirpat- 
ing a  sufficiently  wide  area  of  cancerous 
skin.  Vaccination  is  the  only  possible 
method  to  follow,  and  the  treatment 
must  be  continued  for  years,  taking  care 
not  to  interrupt  it  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

"Lastly,  we  come  to  visceral  cancers 
which  cannot  be  removed  and  cases  in 
which  the  patient  has  no  longer  suffi- 
cient vital  resistance  to  fight  against  it. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  is  here  useless  to  attempt  anything." 

"A  final  question,  Dr.  Doyen.  I 
have  read  in  a  London  paper  that 
Dr.  Bashford,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Imperial  Cancer,  Research  Fund, 
denies  that  cancer  is  caused  by  microbe. 
What  have  you  to  say  in  reply?  " 

'  Simply  this,"  said  the  well-known 
surgeon,  with  a  smile  of  assurance, 
"  that  in  science  a  negative  statement  is 
valueless.  Dr.  Bashford  must  show 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  something 
else.  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  a 
little  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  and  I  see 
that  Mayo  Robson,  the  great  English 
surgeon,  is  of  a  similar  opinion,  for  in 
his  recent  Bradford  lecture  he  depre- 
cated this  very  assumption." 

And  with  these  words  our  interview 
came  to  a  close. 
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A  JAPANESE  WAR  BALLOON 

The  picture  shows  a   war  balloon   in   active  use   by  the  Japanese.      It  is  but  three  miles 

from  F^ort  Arthur.      Tiie  white  object  on  the  ground  directly  l")eneath  it 

is  a  field  telegraph  station. 


L  BEST  NLW  THINGS 

from  the  V/orld  of  Prini 


Clover 

Witter  Bynner  in  Harper's  Magazine 
"  Come  and  sing  a  song,  lover  !  " 

"  Very  well  ;     I'll  sing  of  clover  : 
Sweet,  sweet,  honey-sweet, 
Hardy  in  the  open  heat, 
Stray'd  from  meadowful  to  street, 
Sweet,  sweet,  honey-sweet  ! 
Bees  bumble  as  they  meet, 
Cattle  curl  a  tongue  and  eat. 
Children  play  with  romping  feet, 
Lovers  come  and   hearts  beat, 
Sweet,  sweet,  honey-sweet  : 
There's  the  song  I  sing  of  clover  !  " 

**  Nothing  of  yourself,  lover  ?  " 


How  Japan  Controls  British 
Opinion. 

R.  E.  C.  Long    in  TJie  World  To-Day. 

The  English  press  depends  for  half 
its  information  on  peregrinating  Japa- 
nese diplomats  and  official  lecturers, 
who  understand  the  art  of  advertise- 
ment better  than  any  American  pill- 
pufifer.  These  astute  gentlemen  flood 
the  newspapers  with  optimistic  inter- 
views, assurances  of  Japan's  unappreci- 
ated strength,  unheard-of  disinterested- 
ness and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum.  The 
vanity,  not  without  foundation,  of  the 
military  oligarchy  at  Tokio  has,  how- 
ever, beaten  that  of  the  commercial 
travelers  of  the  new  Asiaticism  hollow. 
Assuredly,  even  the  "Christmas  dinners 
at  Pretoria"  did  not  present  such  an 
absurd    spectacle    as    did    the    vainglo- 


rious war  office  at  Tokio  chartering  a 
steamer  to  convey  to  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  a  horde  of  pressmen  and  atta- 
ches, and  then  promptly  recalling  them 
and  putting  them  under  lunatic-asylum 
restraint  lest  they  should  expose  to  the 
world  the  discomfiture  of  their  hosts. 

The  Japanese  have  done  very  well  as 
artists  in  slaughter,  and  no  one  wants 
to  tear  the  laurels  from  their  brows. 
But  it  is  time  to  protest,  in  the  nation- 
al interest,  against  the  abuse,  calumny, 
and  misrepresentation  leveled  at  Russia 
and  at  her  army.  Englishmen,  with  the 
equivocal  military  history  of  the  Boer 
war  behind  them,  should  think  twice  be- 
fore making  merry  over  the  "retreats" 
of  an  army  which  has  never  retired 
without  first  suffering  almost  unexam- 
pled losses,  and  which  has  never  yet 
surrendered  a  company  of  soldiers. 


A  Welsh  Bull 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

In  the  days  when  disestablishment 
was  very  much  to  the  fore  in  Wales, 
Lloyd-George  achieved  great  local  re- 
pute by  his  campaign  against  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  whose  church  defence 
speeches  afforded  his  young  and  agile 
opponent  ample  material  for  criticism 
and  reply.  At  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  meetings  in  Flintshire  the 
chairman — a  Welsh  deacon,  with  strong 
convictions,  but  no  sense  of  humor — 
introduced     Mr.    Lloyd-George    thus ; 
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**  Gentlemen, — 1  liaff  to  introduce  to 
you  tonight  the  member  for  the  Car- 
narvon Boroughs.  He  hass  come  here 
to  reply  to  what  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
said  the  other  night  about  Welsh  dis- 
establishment. In  my  opinion,  gentle- 
men, that  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  iss  one 
off  the  biggest  liars  in  creashon  ;  but, 
thank  God — yes,  thank  God — we  hafi 
a  match  for  him  tonight."  The  story 
is  told  with  great  gusto  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  himself,  whose  sense  of  humor 
is  too  keen  to  enable  him  to  suppress  a 
good  story  even  at  his  own  expense. 


Curzon  and  Kitchener 

An  Anglo-Indian  Correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian 

Two  men  today  sway  the  destinies 
of  India,  who  stand  forth  as  anti-types 
— Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Kitchener. 
Both  labor  strenuously,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  Both  dominate  their  world 
of  action,  but  in  different  fashions. 
Lord  Curzon's  customary  manner  is  to 
stride  upon  the  public  stage  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  brass  fanfare,  to  doff 
his  coat  with  a  determined  air,  to  roll 
up  his  shirt  sleeves  while  frowning  por- 
tentously, and  to  call  upon  the  specta- 
tors to  witness  that  he  is  about  to  essay 
a  mighty  feat.  Lord  Kitchener,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  purposely  to  linger 
behind  the  wings  until  the  gaze  of  the 
spectators  has  wandered  in  some  other 
direction,  and  then  he  enters  softly  and 
hurries  through  his  performance  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  scene-shifter,  leaving 
everyone  too  astonished  even  to  applaud. 
The  antithesis  of  character  extends  fur- 
ther and  deeper,  but  need  not  now  be 
pursued.  Enough  to  say  here,  as  a 
certain  shrewd  Punjabi  Mahometan 
once  wittily  remarked  to  me  :  '  Lat 
Sahib  dekhha  hai ;  Jangi  Sahib  dekhta 
hai"  ("The  Viceroy  is  seen;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief sees  ") .  Lord  Kitch- 
ener has  never  been  betrayed  by  vanity 
into  the  tactical  error  of  showing  him- 
self in  front  of  his  shelter  trenches. 
This  is  why  he  has  already  accomplished 
within  a  couple  of  years,  smoothly  and 
acceptably,  a  whole  series  of  moment- 
ous measures,  and  at  the  same  time 
enhanced     his    alrc^ady    high     prestige  ; 


while  Lord  Curzon  at  the  end  of  six 
equally  indefatigable  years  finds  most  of 
his  big  schemes  so  far  from  fruition  as 
to  necessitate  a  considerable  extension 
of  his  tenure  of  office,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  a  personal  unpopularity  almost 
unparalleled  in  India's  viceregal  annals. 


Jolting  the  Machine 

The  Hartford  Courant 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Capers  to 
the  South  Carolina  district  attorneyship 
jolted  a  machine.  The  appointment  of 
young  Jeb  Stuart  to  the  Virginia  mar- 
shalship' jolted  another  machine.  This 
appointment  of  Hall  Harris,  the  civil 
service  reformer  and  friend  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  to  the  Baltimore  post-office 
has  jolted  a  Maryland  machine  most 
painfully.  There  will  be  many  more 
jolts  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  quits 
the  White  House  in  1909. 


A  Telephonic  Newspaper 

Worlds'  Events. 

Budapest,  capital  of  Hungary,  has  a 
newspaper  that  always  "scoops"  its 
rivals  and  is  able  to  issue  an  extra  liter- 
ally on  a  minute's  notice.  The  name 
of  the  unique  journal  is  Telefon- 
Hirmondo,  the  telephone  newspaper. 
Having  been  in  existence  for  over  ten 
years,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment. The  news  is  gathered  and  han- 
dled precisely  as  in  the  office  of  an  ordi- 
nary newspaper,  except  that  instead  of 
putting  the  type  into  forms  for  the 
press,  galley  proofs  are  given  to  six  sten- 
tors,  with  strong,  clear,  distinct  voices, 
who  speak  the  news  into  receivers 
connected  with  wires  leading  to  the 
homes  and  business  places  of  subscri- 
bers, of  whom  there  are  6,200. 

A  complete  programme  is  tacked  to 
the  wall  above  eacii  subscriber's  receiv- 
er, so  that  he  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  department  of  news  is  to  be  ex- 
pected at  any  hour,  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays  having  the  same 
programme.  The  issue  begins  at  10: 
30  A.M.  and  ends  about  10:30  P.M., 
unless  a  concert  or  some  late-at-night 
event  is  to  be  reported.  The  stock- 
exchange  reports   reach  subscribers  sev- 
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THE  RETIRING  AMBASSADOR   TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

A  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  painted  by  Mr.  Herman  G.  Herkomer,  cousin  of 

Professor  Hubert  von  Herkomer.     The  painting  was  presented  to  the  Ambassador 

by  his  friends  of  the  American  Society  in  London. 


eral  hours  ahead  of  the  evening  papers. 
At  1:30  and  6  P.  M.  comes  a  resume 
for  those  who  have  missed  the  earHer 
news.  From  5  to  6  there  are  concerts, 
varied  by  hterary  criticisms,  sporting 
news,  and  so  on.  Special  items  for 
Sundays  are:  11  to  11:30,  news;  4:30 
to  6  a  concert.  On  Thursday  evening 
at  6  comes  a  concert  for  children. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  such  a 
newspaper  would  be  costly  to  its  pa- 
trons. As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  the 
6,200  subscribers  pays  about  ;^7.50  a 
year,  or   a  trifle  over   two  cents  a  day. 


The  paper  carries  a  fair  amount  of 
advertising.  It  is  always  able  to  guar- 
antee that  the  "ads"  will  appear  "next 
to  reading  matter,"  for  the  "ads"  are 
sent  over  the  wires  between  items  of 
news,  and  the  stentors  are  particular  to 
enunciate  the  "ads"  in  such  away  as 
to  make  them  attractive.  Instead  of 
using  display  type,  this  paper  uses  dis- 
play tones,  and  a  stentor  who  knows 
his  business  can  fairly  make  people  be- 
lieve they  want  the  articles  advertised. 

The   expenses  of    the    newspaper  are 
about  $45,000  a  year,  while  its  receipts 
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from  subscribers  are  nearly  $47,000  a 
year.  As  the  advertising,  at  the  rate 
of  forty-two  cents  for  twelve  seconds  of 
space,  amounts  to  a  small  fortune  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  company  is  paying  good  divi- 
dends on  its  capital  stock  of  $250,000. 
The  company  expects  to  have  sufficient 
surplus  soon  to  warrant  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  to  subscribers. 


An  Oxford  Epigrammatist 

The  London  Spectator 

The  grave  has  lately  closed  over  the 
Rev.  R.  Bartlett,  who  was  formerly 
said  by  his  friends  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  Oxford,  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly both  genial  and  witty.  The  most 
original  of  his  sallies  was  a  skit  on  the 
condign  punishment  of  an  undergraduate 
who,  after  drinking  too  freely,  had 
knocked  down  the  college  porter. 

'*  Why  was  his  time,  already  short, 

Cut  prematurely  shorter  ? 
Because  at  first  he  floored  the  port. 

And  then  he  floored  the  porter." 

Prof.  Conington  said  that  it  was 
Bartlett  who  invented  the  word  "squar- 
son " — that  now  famous  equivalent  for 
what  in  Sufifolk  is  called  a  "black 
squire."       The    manufacture     of    this 

portmanteau-word,"  as  Lewis  Carroll 
would  have  termed  it,  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce. 
The  Bishop  is  reported  to  have  play- 
fully styled  himself  a  "squishop,"  and 
this  may  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that 

squarson  "  was  also  invented  by  him. 


A  Gladstonian  Story 

From  Samuel  M.  Hussey's  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Irish  Land 

Agent  " 

Gladstone  had  been  informed  that 
Lord  Clonbrock  would  be  able  to  give 
him  invaluable  information  on  the  Irish 
question,  so  he  told  his  wife  to  ask  him 
to  luncheon.  She,  however,  mistaking 
his  name,  invited  the  late  Lord  Clon- 
mel,  a  jovial  sportsman,  known  to  his 
friends  by  the  nickname  of  "  Old 
Sherry." 

Somewhat  surprised  at  being  thus 
honored,  Lord  Clonmel  consulted  a  few 
cronies,  who  all  advised  him  to  accept; 


and  in  due  course  he  proceeded  to 
Downing  Street,  where  he  found  the 
French  Ambassador  was  the  only  other 
guest.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  him  a  little  odd  and  his 
attire  somewhat  demonstrative,  but  he 
was  prepared  for  any  eccentricity  in  an 
Irish  peer,  and  hardly  noticed  how 
excellently  his  guest  was  doing  justice 
to  the  meal,  whilst  preserving  impene- 
trable silence.  Directly  it  was  over, 
the  Prime  Minister  took  him  apart,  and 
said  : 

"  Now  I  want  you,  privately  and 
confidentially,  to  give  me  your  view  of 
the  exact  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  ?  " 

"Absolute  hell,  my  dear  boy,  absolute 
hell,"  was  the  emphatic  reply  of  the  old 
sportsman. 


A  Tip  to  Colonel  Greene 

The  Washington  Post 

Colonel  Greene  should  not  feel  so 
bad  over  losing  $4,000,000  in  the  cop- 
per slump.  He  should  be  able  easily  to 
recoup  his  losses  by  opening  a  school 
and  teaching  pistol-shooting  by  mail. 


Lawsonitis. 


Life 


The  Lawson  phenomenon  grows 
in  interest.  The  eminent  capitalists, 
whose  trail  Lawson  is  running  down 
with  a  brass  band,  gave  convincing  evi- 
dence of  their  uneasiness  of  mind  by 
their  attempts  to  head  oft  by  threats  of 
various  kinds  the  latest  publication  of 
his  deliverances  in  Everybody' s  Maga- 
zine. They  can  hardly  complain  that 
Lawson  is  being  taken  too  seriously, 
but  they  seem  not  to  want  him  to  be 
taken  at  all.  Yet  at  this  writing  they 
have  not  ventured  to  bring  him  into 
court.  They  have  not  sued  him  as 
yet  for  libel.  They  have  fulminated, 
but  it  has  only  been  heat-lightning, 
which  flares  but  has  no  bite.  The  in- 
ference is  that  Lawson's  victims  have 
reasons  of  their  own  for  not  wanting  to 
go  into  court,  and  that,  though  Lawson 
may  have  said  some  things  that  are  not 
true,  his  misstatements  could  not  be 
brought    home    to    him    in    a     lawsuit 
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Htuart  Boyd  in  The  London  Bookman 

ROBERT  BARR 
"The  Idler" 

without  embarrassing  admission  of  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  too  many  of  his 
revelations.  He  has  got  the  public  ear, 
and  so  far  shows  evidence  of  implaca- 
ble determination  to  keep  it  and  fill  it 
up. 

While  it  is  painful  to  any  sensitive 
spirit  to  see  gross  misdeeds  imputed  to 
squirming  fellow-creatures,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  frame  any  other  wish  at 
present  about  Lawson  than  that  he 
may  drive  to  the  end  of  the  furrow  the 
plough  to  which  he  has  put  his  hand. 
It  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  society 
when  a  rnan,  who  has  been  implicated 
in  as  many  shady  enterprises  as  he  has, 
chooses  to  turn  State's  evidence,  and 
insists  on  giving  his  testimony  so 
that  the  most  reluctant  ears  shall  hear 
it.  We  hope  he  may  give  it  all.  The 
chief  force  of  his  stories  so  far  has  been 
that  they  disclose  explicitly  and  with 
detail  things  that  were  guessed  at 
and  half-understood  before.  His  testi- 
mony as  to  particulars  would    not    carry 


much  weight  if  it  did  not  match  expec- 
tation, and  find  support  and  corrobo- 
ration in  facts  which  are  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge. 

Lawson  has  unquestionable  vigor 
and  knowledge  and  grit.  He  is  a 
queer  instrument  to  use  in  promoting 
righteousness,  but  it  may  be  that  he 
will  be  useful.  High  finance  is  a  com- 
plicated exercise,  and  includes  many 
dealings,  as  to  which  it  takes  an  expert 
to  say  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  The  danger  of  Lawson's  di- 
vulgences  is  that  they  are  addressed  to  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  are  not  ex- 
perts in  high  finance,  and  are  more 
than  ready  to  believe  that  anything 
that  is  profitable  is  wicked.  It  is  dan- 
gerous in  a  republic  to  have  too  many 
of  the  voters  imbued  with  that  idea,  for 
they  are  apt,  when  hard  times  come,  to 
go  of^  and  vote  for  a  Bryan.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  dangerous  in  a  re- 
public to  have  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  able  men  sincerely  convinced 
that  nothing  is  wicked  that  is  profita- 
ble.    If  Lawson   can   help  dislodge  this 


Stuart  Boyd  in  The  London  Bookman 

E.   W.   HORNUNG 
"Raffles" 
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last-named  danger,  we  can  probably 
afford  to  let  him,  and  to  take  our 
chances  of  dealing  successfully  in  due 
time  with  the  other. 


Menial  Hygiene  for  Ihe 
Nursery 

The  Lancet. 

In  a  recent  work  treating  of  feeble- 
minded children,  Dr.  Theodor  Heller 
gravely  discusses  the  potentialities  for 
evil  of  the  familiar  Struwelpeter,  more 
particularly  of  the  story  of  the  naughty 
Frederick.  "The  barbarity  of  Fred- 
erick, who  in  certain  respects  embodies 
the  type  of  moral  insanity,  is  not,"  he 
says,  "calculated  to  inspire  in  numerous 
weak-minded  children  feelings  of  ab- 
horrence, but  is  likely  rather  to  give  rise 
to  that  perverted  form  of  mind  which 
causes  morally  deficient  persons  to 
enjoy  written  descriptions  or  pictorial 
representations  of  crimes  and  evil  do- 
ings." Dr.  Heller  regards  it  as  hardly 
doubtful  that  the  recital  of  Frederick's 
adventures    may    arouse    in  the    minds 


Stuart  Boyd  in  The  London  Bookman 

J.  J.   BELL 
Wee  Macgreegor  " 


Stuart  Boyd  in  The  London  Bookman 

JEROME  K.  JEROME 

"An  Idle  Fellow" 

of  juvenile  auditors  sentiments  inimical 
to  the  public  well-being,  and  he  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  retri- 
bution which  eventually  overtook  Fred- 
erick was  a  long  time  in  catching  him. 
That  cruel  boy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
behaved  in  the  following  scandalous 
fashion,   to  quote  the  English  version  : 

He  caught  the  flies,  poor  little  things, 
And  then  tore  off  their  tiny  wings, 
He  killed  the  birds  and  broke  the  chairs, 
And  threw  the  kitten  down  the  stairs. 

And  it  was  not  until  he  injudiciously 
interfered  with  the  "faithful  Tray" 
that  disaster  befell  him.  Even  then  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  permanent 
improvement  in  his  behavior  resulted. 
On  the  whole,  the  moral  of  this  story 
is  not  good,  though  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  author,  Dr. 
Heinrich  Hoffmann,  himself  a  worker 
among  the  mentally  deficient. 

Dr.  Heller's  contention  is  nothing 
new,  for  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Gecige  Cruikshank  was 
acutely  pained  by  the  immoral  tendency 
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of  some  folk-tales.  "Puss  in  Boots" 
he  considered  as  an  example  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  lying.  In 
"Hop  o'  JVly  Thumb"  the  conduct  of 
the  parents  who  "lost"  their  children, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  ogre  who 
was  lured  into  cutting  the  throats  of 
his  little  daughters,  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror;  while  he  felt  compelled  to  rewrite 
"Cinderella"  and  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" as  temperance  tracts.  "Puss  in 
Boots"  certainly  did  lie,  or  rather  told 
his  master  to  do  so,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  any  child  was  ever  led  from 
the  straight  path  by  knowing  the 
story. 

There  is  probably  a  sound  basis  for 
Dr.  Heller's  contention  that  the  books 
supplied  to  children  help  largely  in  the 
formation  of  their  characters,  and  that 
the  selection  of  such  books  should 
therefore  be  effected  with  due  discre- 
tion. 


A  London  Fog 

Mary  Bronson  Hartt  in  The  Boston  Transcript 

Yuletide,  1904,  will  go  down  in 
English  tradition  as  the  Black  Christ- 
mas. London  has  seen  thick  holidays 
before,  but  never  such  as  this.  It  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  hear  from  the  meteor- 
ologists who  measured  and  weighed  and 
otherwise  tested  the  fog  which  smoth- 
ered London  and  half  of  England  for 
well-nigh  a  week  ;  but  the  lay  mind  is 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  frightfulest 
known  to  Cockney  experience. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  before  Christ- 
mas, and  from  all  London  went  up  a 
cheerful  holiday  roar.  Treble  the  usual 
volume  of  traffic  crushed  through  the 
streets ;  a  hurrying  Christmas  mob 
choked  the  footways ;  all  Suburbia 
streamed  in  at  the  stations ;  and  all 
slumdom  swarmed  out  to  see  the  fun. 
It  was  on  this  bustling  multitude,  radi- 
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)abman  (ivho  thinks  he  has  been  passing  a  line  of  linkmen)  :   "  Is  this  right  for  Paddington  ? 
INKMAN  :   "'Course  it  is  !     First  to   the  rij^ht   and   strai^^ht  oil.      'Aven't  I  told  ye  that  th 
times  already?     Why,  you've  been  drivin'   'round  this  square  for  the  last  'arf  hour 
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Photograph  by  Hibburd  6f  Potter 


Courtesy  of  Leslie's  ff^iekly 


A  MILLION-DOLLAR  FIRE 

Unique  photograph,  taken  from  above,  showing  (at  right),  the  wreck  of  the  Croker  Hotel 

in    Minneapolis,  which  was  crushed  in,  with  a  loss  of  eight  lives,  by  a 

blown-down  wall  of  the  burned  Peck  Building. 


ating  brisk  activity  and  seasonable  good- 
will, that  there  fell  at  midday  the  numb- 
ing paralysis  of  fog.  It  was  no  ordinary 
white  fog,  but  a  "  London  particular," 
a  "smog,"  wickedly  compounded  of 
bitter  mist  and  sulphurous  smoke. 

The  driver  of  yet  another  'bus,  after 
following  for  some  time  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  route,  called  to  his 
conductor:  "Where  are  we,  'Arry?" 
"  I've  not  the  faintest  idea,"  was  'Arry's 
14 


encouraging  reply.  *'  Well,  step  off 
and  'ave  a  look  !  "  growled  the  driver. 
And  'Arry  did.  He  found  out  where 
he  was,  but  where  his  'bus  was  he 
never  found  out  at  all.  Try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  get  back  to  it. 
After  wasting  a  half-hour  in  plunging 
about  through  the  fog,  he  gave  up  the 
search,  and  walked  to  Peckham,  where 
he  arrived  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  the  lost  'bus. 
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But  fog  itself,  is  there  no  remedy  for 
that  ?  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  thinks  j'es. 
When  the  fog  was  most  opaque,  he 
succeeded  in  banishing  it  from  the  court- 
yard of  Hirmingham  University  by  means 
of  a  powerful  electrical  discharge.  The 
experiment  was  sufficiently  interesting. 
But  as  the  fog  returned  immediately 
when  the  current  was  shut  off,  one 
wonders  whether  there  is  electricity 
enough  generated  in  all  England  to 
keep  the  fog  out  of  London. 

The  Meteorological  Society  holds 
that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
fogs,  but  that  something  might  be  done 
toward  cleaning  them  up.  It  is  the 
sulphur  which   injures  weak  lungs  and 


The  Wanl  of  Hospitality 

Charles  Marshall  in  The  Queen 

When  the  At  Home  day  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  last  handshake  has  been  given, 
who  has  really  benefited  by  these  social 
observances  ?  No  one  to  whom  a  good 
meal  would  be  a  welcome  boon  has  been 
fed  ;  in  fact,  nobody  has  been  fed  at  all. 
A  little  gossip  has  gone  round,  the 
'shortcomings  of  the  servants  have  been 
discussed,  and  the  children  compared. 
As  each  visitor  leaves,  little  remarks  have 
been  dropped,  probably  regretted  later — 
but  the  faults  of  our  poorer  relations 
are  so  temptingly  patent  to  all  the 
world.     At  an  At   Home  can  any  one 


THE  NEW  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND 
Affixed  to  State  documents,  and  kept  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 


leaves  the  entire  6,000,000  Londoners 
perceptibly  less  vigorous  when  the  fog  is 
over.  To  force  factories  to  burn  their 
own  smoke,  and  to  introduce  improved 
forms  of  stoves  and  grates  into  dwelling- 
houses,  with  anthracite  coal,  would  do 
much  to  rob  the  fog-fiend  of  his  terrors. 
But  probably  the  sturdy  Briton  will  go 
ahead  just  as  he  has  done — swear  about 
it,  growl  about  it,  and  write  letters  to 
the  papers  about  it,  but  in  the  end 
endure  it  and  do  nothing  about  it. 


Beneficent  Omission 

The  Woman's  Homr  Companion 

"Papa,  what  is  Congress?" 
"Congress,  my  son,  is  an   institution 

to  which  we  are  profoundly  grateful  for 

what  it  doesn't  do  to  us." 


say  that  the  real  hand  of  friendship  is 
held  out  ?  No,  the  tendency  is  to 
acquaintance  only.  The  limited  time, 
the  ceaseless  comings  and  goings,  pre- 
clude anything  like  friendship. 

If  there  still  remains  with  us  the  duty 
of  taking  an  interest  in  those  less  blessed 
with  worldly  goods  than  ourselves,  we 
have  a  vast  field  for  hidden  charity 
unconnected   with  any  subscription  list. 

The  exercise  of  a  more  extended  and 
liberal  hospitality  toward  friends  who 
have  not  the  means  to  enjoy  little 
luxuries  in  their  own  homes  would  do 
much  to  lessen  the  enforced  sordidness 
of  the  lives  of  many.  1  know  that  the 
constant  appeals  from  so  many  large 
institutions  naturally  dwarf  individual 
charity,  yet  without  apparently  curtail- 
ing these  responses,  and,  indeed,   with- 


The   Sketch 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

A  snap-shot  of  His  Grace,  taken  at  Lismore  Castle,  Waterford,  Ireland, 
may  be  the  next  Liberal  premier  of  Great  Britain. 


The  Duke 
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The  Tatler 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PRODIGAL  SON 


out  much  self-denial^  numberless  gentle- 
women who  feel  the  bitter  sting  of 
poverty,  but  hide  it  so  bravely,  might 
thankfully  accept  the  kindnesses  prof- 
fered by  those  known  to  them,  without 
losing  their  cherished  independence. 

The  Gossips 

Kraiik  Walcott  Hutt  in  The  Independent 

When  Hearsay  sits  in  Oossip's  liall, 
The  quests  crowd  greedily  about 
To  catch  some  wf)rd  of  knightly  rout, 
Of  sore  defeat  and  fall. 

Alas,  alas,  how  few  there  are 

Who  in  Mope's  (juiet  cha|)el  pray 
The  warrior  rnny  cornr  away 

Without  a  wound  or  scar. 


America  lo  Check  the  Yellow  Peril 

M.  Rene  Finon  in  La  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes 

To  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
American  work  in  the  Philippines  it  is 
necessary  not  to  consider  the  archipel- 
ago without  the  ocean  that  surrounds 
it,  and  without  the  yellow  world  of 
which  it  forms  apart.  Above  all,  what- 
ever be  the  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
the  Philippines  are  an  imperial  possession, 
a  way-station  of  the  United  States  on 
the  road  to  domination  of  the  Pacific,  a 
military  and  commercial  position  in  prox- 
imity to  the  Chinese  mass.  And,  after 
all,  for  us  Frenchmen  and  for  us  Eu- 
ropeans   the   future    of    the    Philippine 
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people  is  not  what  preoccupies  us.  It 
is  important  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  the  face  of  growing  Japan  the  Amer- 
ican Power  should  rise  formidably  to 
maintain  in  the  waters  of  the  Far  East 
the  equilibrium  necessary  for  the  secur- 
ing of  European  possessions  and  inter- 
ests. Established  in  the  Philippines, 
the  Americans  need  a  strong  navy  and 
a  disciplined  army.  If,  discouraged  by 
the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise,  they 
were  to  abandon  it,  the  archipelago 
would  not  be  long  in  passing  under  the 
domination,  or  at  least  under  the  influ- 
ence, of  Japan.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  which  make  us  sincerely  wish 
the  success  of  the  Americans  in  the 
great  work  of  civilization  which  they 
have  undertaken. 


Gaged  by  Dr.  Hale 

The  Ram's  Horn 

An  Oregon  newspaper  man  v/as  once 
traveling  in  the  back  country  of  Oregon, 
and,  going  to  a  little  inn  for  lodging, 
was  surprised  to  see  a  large  picture  of 
Dr.  Hale  on  the  wall.  The  woman  of 
the  house  explained  it  thus:  "Well, 
you  see,  a  good  many  strangers  come 
here  and  want  me  to  keep  'em,  and  I 
don't  know  anything  about  'em  ;  but  if 
they  know  Edward  Everett  Hale's  pic- 
ture I  know  they're  good  for  something, 
and  I  let  'em  stay." 


Odd  Railway  Rule  in  Switzerland 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

"When  we  reached  Switzerland," 
said  the  tourist,  "  we  found  in  the  rail- 
way stations,  alongside  of  the  ticket 
office,  machines  for  measuring  the 
height  of  children.  I  said  to  the  agent 
at  Geneva : 

"  'A  half-ticket  for  my  little  girl.' 
'  Isn't  she  too  tall  ?  '  the  man  asked. 
*  Let  her  step  on  the  measurer,  please.' 

"  My  daughter's  height  was  duly 
taken.     It  was  four  feet  five. 

"'All  right,'  said  the  agent.  'She 
passes  after  all.' 

"Then  the  man  explained  to  me 
that  on  account  of  innumerable  dis- 
putes over  the  age  of  children  half- 
fares  were  now  sold  in  Switzerland  ac- 
cording to  height  instead  of  according 


to  age.  Children  under  three  feet 
traveled  free.  Those  between  three 
feet  and  four  feet  six  paid  half-fare. 
Those  over  four  feet  six  paid  full  fare. 

The  new  rule  is  a  good  one.  We 
have  no  more  disputes.  The  children 
are  measured  at  the  ticket  office,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.'  " 


Stimulating  Unthrifty  Plants 

The   National  Magazine 

If  unthrifty  plants,  and  those  develop- 
ing blossoms,  are  watered  once  in  two 
weeks  with  water  in  which  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  dissolved,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ateaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water, 
they  will  "just  boom."  The  soda  is 
more  of  a  stimulant  than  a  complete 
food,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  some  sort  of  food  ;  but 
to  start  a  sickly  plant  into  new  life 
it  has  no  equal. 


SIR  CHARLES  WYNDHAM 

From  a  picture  of  the  actor,  aged  27,  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  collection  of  Sir  George 
Newnes. 
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The  Sphere 

A  TELEGRAPH  THAT  WRITES 

Mr.  Antal  PoUak  has  invented  a  rapid-writing 
telegraph  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jozsef  Virag. 
This  picture  shows  the  different  parts  of  the 
machine. 

Telegraphing  with  a  Typewriter 

Public  Opinion 

An  invention  designed  to  revolutionize 
telegraphy,  in  that  it  practically  does 
away  with  the  Morse  system,  has  been 
perfected  by  J.  C.  Barclay,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company;  and  the  first  con- 
trivance which  was  built  by  the  company 
under  Mr.  Barclay's  patents  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  between  New  York 
and  Bufifalo. 

Briefly,  the  invention  consists  of  an 
apphance  attached  to  an  ordinary  type- 
writer, by  which  the  person  sending  in 
one  city  has  his  message  printed  by  a 
similar  typewriter  in  another  city,  how- 
ever distant. 

Unlike  any  other  telegraph  printing 
inventions,  the  typewriter  does  not  click 
off  the  Morse  alphabet,  but  the  sender 
writes  his  message  before  him  just  as 
an  operator  of  a  typewriter  would  do, 
and  the  printed  message  appears  in  exact 
duplicate    on    the     receiving    machine. 


All  that  is  necessary  to  do  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  is  to  feed  paper  to  the  type- 
writing machine,  or  a  roll  of  paper  can 
be  so  arranged  that  it  will  unwind  as 
the  messages  are  received.  The  machine, 
like  the  ticker,  spaces  and  punctuates, 
but  unlike  it  both  capital  and  small 
letters  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Barclay  says,  in  this  connection, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
every  defect  that  had  appeared  in  tele- 
graph printing  machines.  "As  far  as 
speed  is  concerned,"  he  said,  "  this  new 
instrument  can  beat  the  old  method  of 
telegraphy  in  just  the  same  proportion 
that  a  rapid  typewriter  operator  can  beat 
a  telegrapher.  The  sender  can  send  as 
fast  as  he  can  write,  and  the  machine 
at  the  other  end  will  take  it  just  as  fast 
as  he  can  reel  it  ofif.  The  Morse 
system  is  entirely  eliminated."  The 
inventor  refused  to  make  public  any 
of  the  details  of  his  invention,  but 
announced  that  he  would  give  a  public 
demonstration  of  its  workings  in  a 
short  time. 
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The  Sphere 

THE   RAPID-WRITING  TELEGRAPH 

This  picture  shows  the  perforated  strip  which 
is  punched  in  the  transmitter,  and  the  writing 
wliich  appears  at  the  other  end  of  the  receiver. 
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Federal  Control  of  Trusts 

Report  of  Commissioner  Garfield 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  Congress 
be  urgently  requested  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  enacting  a  law  for  the 
legislative  regulation  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  under  a  license  or 
franchise,  which  in  general  should  pro- 
vide as  follows  : 

(a)  The  granting  of  a  federal  fran- 
chise or  license  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce. 

(b)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary 
requirements  as  to  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  management  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  grant  of  such  franchise 
or  license. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  such  reports 
and  returns  as  may  be  desired  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  retention  of  such  franchise 
or  license. 

id)  The  prohibition  of  all  corpo- 
rations and  corporate  agencies  from  en- 
gaging in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce without  such  federal  franchise  or 
license. 

(e)  The  full  protection  of  the 
grantees  of  such  franchise  or  license 
who  obey  the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

(/)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw 
such  franchise  or  license  in  case  of 
violation  of  law,  with  appropriate  right 
of  judicial  appeal  to  prevent  abuse  of 
power  by  the  administrative  officer. 


Wall  Street's  Blue  Book 

The  Boston  Transcript 

There  is  published  in  New  York  a 
"Directory  of  Directors,"  a  sort  of 
financial  "  Who's  Who,"  a  list  of  the 
men  who  fill  directors'  chairs  in  the 
railroads,  the  trust  companies,  the  banks, 
and  in  the  industrial  trusts.  This 
directory  is  arranged  alphabetically, 
giving  the  name  of  the  man,  and  below 
a  list  of  the  corporations  in  which  he  is 
an  officer.  Most  names  are  followed 
by  one  corporation  ;  but  a  few  are  fol- 
lowed by  lists  of  banks  and  trusts  and 
railroads  and  companies  that  fill  a  page 
or  more.  The  book  includes  every  man 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  direc- 
tor's voice  in  any  one  of  the  great 
corporations  whose  interests  center   in 


Wall  Street.  To  give  a  list  of  the  score 
of  names  that  are  followed  by  the 
greatest  number  of  corporations  would 
be  to  name  the  little  group  of  men  who 
actually  control,  who  compose  the  active, 
working,  moving  forces  of  high  finance 
and  industry  in  the  United  States.  Such 
a  list,  with  the  number  of  directors' 
seats  credited  to  each,  reads  as  follows: 

Chauncey  M.  Depew 71 

W.  H.  Newman 58 

William  K.  Vanderbilt 54 

James  Stillman. 52 

George  J.  Gould 49 

Anthony  N.  Brady 48 

E.  H.  Harriman 47 

H.  McK.  Twombly 44 

Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt 43 

E.  H.   Gary 42 

The  late  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr 41 

Eeorge  F.  Baker '  40 

G.  V.  Rossiter 38 

August  Belmont 38 

J.  P.  Morgan 33 

Samuel  Sloan 32 

D.  O.  Mills 31 


An  All-Swallowing  Federal  Monster 

The  St.  Louis  Republic 

The  fact  that  such  proposals  as  the 
Garfield  recommendations  are  soberly 
and  authoritatively  presented  to  Congress 
is  of  such  importance  as  to  be  epoch- 
making.  It  seems  to  announce  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  State  autonomy. 
It  threatens  an  overshadowing,  an 
absorbing  federalism,  which  shall  take 
away  the  substantial  and  essential  powers 
of  the  individual  States  and  leave  them 
empty  and  nominal  entities.  It  promises 
an  end  to  the  real  duality  of  United 
States  government,  leaving  the  dual 
form  a  hollow  fiction. 


E  Pluribus  Unum! 

Thomas  Wentworth   Higginson  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

It  was  refreshing,  too,  when  a  young 
child  traveling  eastward  from  the  far 
West  held  a  conversation  close  beside 
me  with  an  utterly  pallid  and  exhausted 
mother,  which  perhaps  deserves  narra- 
ting more  fully.  I  never  saw  a  woman 
more  utterly  exhausted,  while  the  child 
seemed  as  fresh  at  sunset  as  at  dawn. 
It  was  when  the  through  trains  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  still  stopped  at  West 
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Newton,  and  the  conductor  had  just 
called  with  vigorous  confidence  the 
name  of  that  station.  After  a  pause, 
the  child  exclaimed  as  vigorously, 
"  Mother,"  to  which  the  mother  re- 
sponded, perhaps  for  the  two-hundredth 
time  that  day,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  What, 
dear?"  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensued:  ''What  did  that  man  say, 
mother  ?  "  ''  He  said  West  Newton." 
A  pause  for  reflection,  then  again, 
"Mother."  "What?"  "  What  did 
that  man  say  West  Newton  for, 
mother?"  To  this  the  mother,  with 
an  evasiveness  dictated  by  despair,  could 
only  murmur,  "I  don't  know."  This 
was  too  well  tried  an  evasion,  and  the 
unflinching  answer  came,  "  Don't  you 
know  what  he  said  West  Newton  for, 
mother?"  Thus  demanded,  came  the 
vague  answer,  "  Said  it  for  the  fun  of 
it,  I  guess."  By  this  time  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  were  listening  breath- 
lessly to  the  cross-examination.  Then 
came  the  inevitable  "  Mother,"  and  the 
more  and  more  hopeless  "What?" 
"  Did  that  man  say  West  Newton  for 
the  fun  of  it,  mother  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said 
the  poor  sufiferer,  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing audience  listening  to  her  vain  eva- 
sion. The  child  paused  an  atom  longer; 
and  then  continued,  still  inexhaustible, 
but  as  if  she  had  forced  her  victim  into 
the  very  last  corner,  as  she  had,  "What 
was  the  fun  of  it,  mother  ?  " 


The  Art  of  Table-Talk 

Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison    in  'Jhe  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

The  French  have  some  dinner-table 
conventions  which  to  us  would  seem 
strange.  At  any  small  gathering  of 
eight  or  ten  persons,  the  talk  is  always 
supposed  to  be  general  ;  the  individual 
who  should  try  to  begin  a  tete-a-tete 
conversation  with  the  person  sitting 
next  at  table  would  soon  find  out  his 
mistake. 

Conversation  —  general  conversation 
— is  part  of  the  repast,  like  the  bread, 
the  salt,  or  the  wine,  and  is  common  to 
all.  What  admirable  talk  you  will  hear 
at  the  table  of  the  smallest  bourgeoisie 
—  bright,  sparkling,  full  of  mother  wit 
and   good   sense;    and   the  dchght  in   a 


happy  saying  runs  around  the  table  and 
stimulates  afresh.  This  m  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  children,  who  are  not 
always  well  behaved,  and  the  evident 
cares  which  possess  the  hostess. 

The  French  love  to  speak  well,  and 
rightly  consider  their  language  to  be  a 
most  beautiful  and  flexible  instrument 
for  social  purposes.  They  take  pains, 
therefore,  to  pronounce  the  words  well, 
and  to  play  on  them  with  grace  and 
dexterity.  You  may  often  hear,  after 
such  an  entertainment  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, Ce  n^ est  pas  bien  parler^  in 
criticism  of  an  awkward,  ugly  phrase. 

A  Thrilling  Fact 

Jane  Ellis  Joy  in  St.  Nicholas 

"Suppose,"  said  the  wise  orator — "though  'tis 

a  thought  stupendous — 
Suppose  a  baby  one  year  old  with  arms  of  the 

tremendous 
Length  of  ninety-three  odd  million  miles, 
Should,  in  a  freak  of  fun, 
Reach  up  and  touch  the  sun; 
That  child  would  be 
253 

Years  old, 
I'm  told, 
Before  it  learned 
Its  hand  was  burned  !" 


The  New  England  Spinster 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris  in  The  Independent 

They  pretend  that  they  wish  to  be 
independent,  self-supporting,-  in  order 
to  save  their  self-respect  in  a  section 
where  many  men  lack  the  gallantry  and 
courage  to  offer  them  the  homes  and 
happiness  they  desire.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  gifted  bluestocking  in 
Boston  would  marry  any  bachelor  of 
her  acquaintance  who  commanded  her 
confidence  and  respect,  and  who  would 
court  her  with  the  right  genius  of  court- 
ship. To  be  sure,  she  might  require  a 
stringent  lover,  after  the  intellectual, 
hardening  process  she  has  passed 
through,  but  if  the  deadening  effects  of 
it  have  not  progressed  too  far  he  will 
succeed.  Generally  when  she  says  she 
prefers  the  single  life  she  is  proudly 
concealing  her  lack  of  lovers,  or  she  has 
been  humiliated  with  their  lukewarm- 
ness,  or  her  nature  has  been  singularly 
perverted  from  the  eternally  feminine 
desire  for  love — for  all  normal  women 


The  Sketch 


WHAT  THE  CAT  THOUGHT  OF  THE  DOG  NEXT  DOOR 
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wish  to  be  loved  even  more  than  they 
are  capable  of  loving  in  return.  They 
have  a  genius  for  sacrifice,  but  aside 
from  the  maternal  instinct  they  are 
limited  in  the  power  of  loving.  That 
is  why  most  of  them  would  sacrifice 
careers,  which  men  would  cling  to 
tenaciously,  just  to  win  and  keep  a 
man's  love.  They  are  perfected  in  that, 
and  never  in  anything  else,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  the  achievement  may  be. 


the  basis  of  a  population  of  the  globe 
of  1,430,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
adherents  of  Christianity  comprise  just 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 


The  "Big  Slick"  of  Organized  Labor 

Willi;m  English  Walling  in  The  World  To-Day 

Labor    leaders    have    made    up  their 
minds  to  speak  softly  and  to  carry  a  big 


From   the  painting  by  J.  H.  Larimer 


ORDINATION  OF  ELDERS  IN  A  SCOTTISH   KIRK 


Christianily  Leads 

The  Church  Economist 

Christianity  is  now  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  world.  Its  adherents, 
according  to  Dr.  Roberts,  amount  to 
477,080,158.  The  next  religious  faith 
in  point  of  numbers  is  Confucianism, 
with  256,000,000  adherents.  Hindu- 
ism is  third  with  190,000,000,  and 
Mohammedanism  fourth  with  176,834,- 
372.  Huddhism  is  given  147,900,000. 
The  various  smaller  heathen  faiths 
count  up  only  118,129,470.     This  is  on 


stick.  The  "  big  stick  "  is  the  economic 
power  to  stop  production,  not  the 
empty  right  to  strike,  not  the  right 
quietly  to  leave  work  in  a  body  while 
production  goes  on  as  best  it  can,  but, 
to  use  the  exact  words  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco leader  whose  ability  and  relative 
conservatism  are  unquestioned,  the  power 
to  stop  production .  This  is  the  big  stick. 
The  soft  words  are  those  in  which 
labor  proposes  to  clothe  its  demands. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  American  busi- 
ness-man spoke  forth  from  President 
Gompers*    report    to    the    convention. 
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Labor,  he  made  it  clear,  asks  only  for 
the  protection  of  individual  Hberty  and 
freedom  of  contract,  for  the  maintenance 
of  business  on  business  principle.  Its 
cry,  as  President  Gompers  said  some 
time  ago,  is  fundamentally  for  more, 
and  after  that  still  for  more.  More 
wages,  more  immediate  and  concrete 
results,  more  economic  power  for  better 
organization  and  so  for  more  results — a 
most  familiar  attitude  in  this  business 
nation.  No  new  political  privileges  are 
sought  for,  simply  the  preservation  of 
the  right  and  the  development  of  the 
power  to  stop  production.  Labor,  like 
business,  asks  of  the  government  above 
all  things  to  be  let  alone. 


Frenzied  Finance 

Life 
TO    EVERYBODY — WARNING 

A  copartnership  has  just  been  formed 
between  B.  Munchausen  and  John 
Ananias. 

We  propose  to  tell  the  American 
people  a  few  things  they  have  been 
aware  of  for  some  time. 

If  this  shall  influence  them  to  buy 
and  sell  some  of  our  gilt-edged  insecur- 
ities, we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

We  are  going  to  make  some  terrible 
statements.     This  is  one  of  them. 

Six  months  ago  we  discovered  that 
we  were  stuck  on  ourselves.  Last  week 
some  malicious  liar,  whose  name  will  be 
divulged  later  on,  spread  the  awful 
news  that  we  were  telling  the  truth. 

If  you'll  stop  and  think  for  a  moment, 
you'll  see  what  this  means  to  us. 

Yesterday  President  Roosevelt,  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  got  down  on 
their  knees  to  us  and  begged  and  prayed 
us  to  stop.  But  we  gave  them  the 
merry  Ha  !  Ha  !  We  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  front  of  us,  with  all  their 
good  coin,  and  we  dare  any  one  to  say 
that  we  are  not  making  anything  out 
of  this  deal.  Liar!  Cutthroat!  Villian! 
Murderer  !  Whoop  !  Hip,  hurrah  ! 
Zounds !  Gadzooks  !  And  likewise 
Pish  and  Tush  ! 

Just  cut  these  terms  out  and  apply 
them   to    Everybody.     We    don't  care. 


because  they  are  true.     They  must  be 
so,  if  we  say  so. 

HOT    AIR 

Last  week  we  publicly  said  that  Hot 
Air  would  go  to  par  and  drop  to  40 
below  zero.  Were  we  right  ?  We 
guess  yes.  Sell  Hot  Air  if  you  value 
your  System.  There  is  nothing  in  it. 
We  sold  ours  in  the  Good  Old  Summer- 
time, and  are  now  dealing  in 

BLIZZARDS 

Buy  our  Blizzards  at  any  price. 
Spring  won't  be  here  for  months.  We 
recommend  Snowdrifts,  Icicles  and 
Frost  Banks. 

MUNCHAUSEN'S    MAGAZINE — OUT   TODAY 

Remember  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  this  periodical  except  to  write  for  it 
and  go  the  System  one  better,  and  keep 
Wall  Street  guessing.  Have  you  been 
stung  in  the  market  ?  We  thought  so. 
Buy  the  next  aumber,  and  if  you  don't 
believe  what  we  say,  bear  in  mind  that 
there's  millions  in  it.  That's  what  we 
are  here  for. 

Zip,  Zip,  Zip,  Zip,  Zip,  Zip,  Zip, 
Zip,  Zip,  Zip ! 


Horses  on  a  Molasses  Diet 


The  New  York  Sun 


The  trucking  horses  used  by  a  big 
sugar  refining  firm  in  Brooklyn  are  such 
fine,  big,  sleek-looking  animals  that 
their  passage  through  the  streets  attracts 
attention,  and  horsemen  generally  believe 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  such 
condition  must  be  considerably  above 
the  average. 

That  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  in 
the  stable  of  the  firm  an  experiment  of 
mixing  molasses  with  the  feed  has  been 
made,  and  the  plan  has  been  found  to 
be  not  only  extremely  economical  but 
also  of  exceptional  value  in  producing 
nourishment.  It  costs  only  thirty-four 
cents  a  day  to  feed  these  fine  horses 
which  range  from  1700  to  1800  pounds 
in  weight.  This,  according  to  experts, 
is  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  old  system  of  maintain- 
ing the  stock  on  oats  and   hay  entirely. 

This  is  what  the  sugar  refinery  horses 
eat  :    in  the  morning  they  get  a  quart 
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and  a  half  of  Indian  corn  meal,  a  quart 
of  wheat  bran,  seven  pounds  of  cut  hay, 
and  a  quart  and  a  half  of  sugar-house 
syrup  which  remains  after  all  possible 
crystallization  of  sugar  has  taken  place. 

At  noon  each  horse  gets  four  or  five 
quarts  of  oats,  and  the  night  ration  is 
the  same  as  that  in  the  morning,  except 
that  five  pounds  of  loose  hay  is  placed 
in  the  stall  in  addition. 

The  hygienic  value  of  the  molasses- 
feed  formula  is  proved  by  an  experiment 
which  was  made  on  two  run-down  horses 
that  had  been  kept  upon  ordinary  ra- 
tions. Their  weights  were  890  and 
925  pounds  when  they  were  put  on  the 
molasses  system,  and  both  soon  showed 
improvement  in  weight  and  health.    At 
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Thr  Skctcli 

MHTHOD  HMPLOYED  BY  THE  JAPANESE 
TO  ATTACK  THE  RUSSIAN  FORTS 

Owinj^  to  the  converging  fire  which  neighbor- 
ing forts  are  able  to  send  upon  the  advancing 
troops  the  Japanese  army  has  had  to  resort 
to  the  practice  of  sapping  and  mining,  which 
for  some  years  past  has  been  scarcely  used 
at  all  in  modern  warfare. 


the  end  of  six  weeks  the  smaller  had 
gained  200  pounds  and  the  other  was 
181  pounds  heavier. 


History  Revised 

Puck 
IN  THE   METROPOLIS 

Hypatia  was  about  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb. 

'  It's  no  worse  than  going  home  on 
the  street  cars  at  6  o'clock,"  she  con- 
cluded. Thus  she  was  able  to  meet 
her  fate  without  being  rattled. 

HIS    DECISION 

Diogenes  was  asked  why  he  had 
ceased  his  quest  for  an  honest  man  and 
lingered  all  day  in  his  homelike  tub. 

"What  is  the  use?"  he  returned, 
pessimistically.  "  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
won't  be  born  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  yet." 

With  that  he  blew  out  his  lantern. 


Egg  Membrane  for  Skin  Grafting 

The  Week's  Progress 

The  surgeon  in  the  Charity  Hospital 
in    New    Orleans,    believing    that    the 
membrane  of  eggs  would  do  just  as  well 
as  skin  to  replace   the   destroyed   skin, 
resolved  to  try  it,  as  it  could-  not  possi- 
bly do  any  harm  if  the  experiment  were 
not    a   success.     He    accordingly  broke 
an  egg   and   poured   out  the  contents. 
Then  he  carefully  removed    the  mem- 
brane which    separated   the  white   and 
yolk    from    the    shell    and    placed    this 
membrane   on   parts    of   an    improvised 
arm.     The   wound    was    washed    with 
normal    salt    solution,    a    wet    dressing 
applied,  and  the  arm  was  bandaged.     A 
few  days  afterward  the  surgeon  decided 
to   look  at  the  arm  and   see  what  the 
results  were.       The    bandage   was    re- 
moved and  the  results  were  as  he  hoped 
they  would    be.      He   immediately  sent 
for  more  eggs,  and  a  like  operation  was 
performed   on    other   parts   of   tlie   arm 
till  the  entire  wound  was  covered.     It 
is  about  twelve  inches  long  and  three 
inches  wide.     To  cover   this  with    the 
membrane  of  eggs  taken  in  small  pieces 


The   TatJcr 


THEY  BOTH  GOT  TIME 

Scene:   Police  court  during  dispute  over  an  eight-day  clock 

Magistrate:   "  I  award  the  clock  to  the  plaintiff." 
Defendant:   "Then  what  do  1  get?" 
Magistrate:   "I'll  give  you  the  eight  days." 
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required  patience  and  dexterity  ;  but  the 
surgeon  saw  his  first  attempt  was  a  suc- 
cess and  he  wanted  the  skin  to  grow 
back  on  the  arm  without  grafting. 

Old  Saws  Re-filed 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

A  watched  Pot  never  boils  over. 

A  word  to  the  Wise  is  wasted. 

A  rolhng  Stone  gathers  much  Expe- 
rience. 

A  Party  and  his  Money  are  soon 
fooled. 

Modesty  is  the  best  Policy. 

A  Company  is  known  by  the  Men  it 
keeps. 

Discretion  is  the  unpopular  Part  of 
Valor. 

Time  and  Tide  could  wait  for  no 
Woman. 


Courtesy  of  Paul   Elder  ©"  Co 


THE  FIRST  MONDAY 


"Americanizing  the  Peerage" 

Cable  Despatch  to  The  New  York  Sun 

The  recent  marriage  of  Miss  Daisy 
Leiterto  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  has  started 
jests  about  the  Americanizing  of  the 
peerage,  which  are  usual  on  such  occas- 
ions. A  society  weekly,  however,  points 
out  that  American  women  who  have 
married  peers  number  only  twenty-five. 
This  number  includes  all  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  one  exception,  who  have 
married  peers  since  i860,  a  period  of 
forty-four  years.  Ten  of  these  women 
have  no  children  at  all,  and  six  have  no 
sons,  so,  according  to  the  paper  referred 
to,  the  peerage  is  not  likely  to  be  Amer- 
icanized for  a  while  yet. 


Christianity  in  America 

I'hf   Christian    Inieiligeiiccr 

The  present  number  of  Christian 
ministers  in  the  United  States  is  149,- 
963.  There  are  196,719  churches  and 
29,323,158  communicants.  The  Sun- 
day-schools number  139,317,  teachers 
1,411,807,  and  scholars  11,493,591. 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Faith 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  principal  of  Bir- 
mingham University,  addressing  the 
students  of  the  Birkbeck  College,  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  saying :  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  human  race, 
and  with  the  management  of  this  planet, 
which  seems  to  be  given  to  it,  so  that 
things  will  not  improve  unless  we  im- 
prove. I  believe  in  Divine  guidance, 
but  I  believe  in  a  Deity  acting  by  agents, 
and  that  when  he  takes  all  this  trouble 
through  millions  of  years  to  evolve  a 
human  race  with  conscience  and  free 
will  and  power  of  guidance,  he  will 
practically  leave  it  to  them  to  decide 
what  their  future  is  to  be.  They  may 
go  up  or  down,  just  as  an  individual. 
So  much  depends  on  us — whether  we 
undertake  these  reforms  and  give  our 
minds  and  lives  to  them  in  some  shape 
or  other,  each  trying  to  do  what  he  can. 
We  are  a  part  of  nature,  but  we  are 
an  efficient  and  conscious  part.  The 
fact  that  we  are  alive  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility — which  people  do  not  al- 
ways realize — if  you  believe  that  life 
does  not  cease  or  become  extinct,  that 
the  personality  once  developed  is  a  per- 
ennial thing,  and  although  the  body 
may  be  and  will  be  sloughed  off  in  a 
few  years,  the  personality  and  individ- 
uality is  persistent,  so  that  before  every 
member  of  the  human  race  there  is  an 
eternal  destiny. 


Oh,  Fudge! 


Lift- 


It  is  reported  that  "  The  Simple  Life" 
is  being  sold  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Pace  Thar   Kills." 
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Hungarian  Politicians  are 
Strenuous 

The  Graphic 

The  Hungarian  Diet,  though  it  has 
an  unenviable  reputation  for  "scenes," 
never  provided  a  more  discreditable 
spectacle  than  that  which  marked  the 
day  intended  for  the  opening  of  the  last 
session.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the     time     fixed    for    the    opening   the 


Presidential  platform  was  smashed  to 
pieces  and  the  debris  thrown  on  to  the 
benches.  The  table  of  the  House  was 
overturned,  and  the  codes  of  law  Ijnng 
on  it  were  torn  to  atoms.  With  missiles 
and  cudgels  formed  out  of  the  pieces, 
the  Parliamentary  Guard  was  chased  out 
of  the  House.  The  ministerial  table 
and  chairs  were  smashed,  and  the  desks 
torn  down.  The  House  presented  a 
scene  of    wreck    and    ruin,    and   it  was 
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The   Graphic 


UNPARLIAMENTARY  ! 


Obstruction  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  :   during  the  outbreak  by  the  Opposition  the 
ministerial  arm-chairs  were  uprooted,  and  the  presidential  tribune  smashed. 


opposition  had  mustered  in  force,  the 
leaders,  however,  being  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Not  a  single  member 
of  the  government  was  in  his  place  in 
the   House. 

The  disorder  began  by  some  of  the 
deputies  asking  the  Parliamentary  Guard 
whether,  as  Hungarians,  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  their  duties.  M.  Viktor 
Rakosi,  the  secretary,  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  platform,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  Guard  from  achieving  his  pur- 
pose. Several  opposition  deputies 
thereupon  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
and    a    scuffle    ensued,    in    which     the 


found  necessary  to  postpone  the  sitting 
until  the  following  day.  When  the  riot 
had  subsided,  the  opposition  leaders, 
M.  Kossuth,  Count  Apponyi,  and 
Baron  Banf^y,  entered  the  Chamber, 
and  were  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
cheers  by  their  disorderly  supporters, 
who  crowded  round  them  and  induced 
them  to  sign  pieces  of  the  destroyed 
furniture,  which  they  removed  as  souve- 
nirs of  the  occasion.  So  proud  were 
the  riotous  deputies  of  the  havoc  they 
had  made,  that  they  were  photo- 
graphed in  the  midst  of  the  wrecked 
furniture. 
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The  Song  of  a  Bullet 

Bertranfi  Shadwell  in  The  Boston  Transcript 

The  wound  made  by  the  steel-jacketed  rifle 
bullet,  at  present  used  in  war,  is  so  kind, 
humane,  and  merciful  (compared  with  the 
dreadful  injuries  which  were  inflicted  by  its 
predecessor,  the  conical  leaden  bullet )  that  the 
"steel  jacket"  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  gift 
sent  by  God,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wars 
less  barbarous  and  cruel. 

God  gave  me  a  little  steel  jacket. 

Drawn,  trimmed,  and  assembled  on  High  ; 
He  cut  it  to  stand  all  the  racket 

Of  a  journey  aloft  in  the  sky. 
God  gave  me  a  little  steel  jacket. 

To  cover  me  in  from  the  cold. 
You  must  all  understand, 
It's  a  gift  from  God's  hand, 

And  I  wouldn't  exchange  it  for  gold. 

Chorus  : 

Ho  !  —  Ho  !  —  As  I  hum  through  the  air. 

At  the  sound  of  my  song,  the  men  sit  up  and 

stare, 
With  a  gape  and  a  grin  at  the  gulf  of  the  sky. 
As  a  sort  of  salute  at  my  galloping  by  ; 
For,   although    they  can't   see    me,  they    know 

me,  and  cry, 
' '  There  ye  go  in  yer  little  steel  jacket ! ' ' 

It's  a  right  and  a  rough  little  jacket, 

Guaranteed  not  to  rove  or  to  rip  ; 
It's  a  tight  and  a  tough  little  jacket ; 

It's  as  smart  as  the  crack  of  a  whip  ; 
It's  a  nobby  and  neat  little  jacket ; 

It  is  cute,  cupro-nickeled  and  bright ; 
It  will  vvear  a  long  while. 
And  for  sit  and  for  style. 

It's  the  dandiest  tunic  in  sight. 

God  blessed  my  little  steel  jacket. 

As  He  hoisted  me  into  its  sleeves; 
It  will  bore  through  a  bone  and  not  crack  it, 

And  kind  is  the  wound  that  it  leaves  ; 
For  it  heals  like  the  prick  of  a  lancet; 

For  the  sign  of  a  scar  you  may  himt. 
When  you're  down  on  your  back. 
You  are  up  in  a  crack, 

And   you're   down    and   you're  back    at  the 
front. 

C'(if)RUS  : 

Ho  !  —  Ho  !  —  As  I  miss  by  a  hair, 
;\t  the  shock  of  escape,  the  men  sit  up  to  swear ; 
Hut  the  men  that  I  hit,  be  they  humble  or  high. 
Look  close  at  the  clean  little  hurt,  and  then  cry, 
With  a  look  up  aloft  at  the  light  in  the  sky, 
"Thank  the  Lord  for  the  little  steel  jacket!" 


Printing  Without  Ink 

I'hc.  MaKa/ino  of  Commt-rcc 

What  purports  to  be  a  revolution  in 
the  graphic  arts  is  known  as  the  Physio- 
type   Process  of   printing  without   ink, 


and  was  recently  shown  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr.  Francis  Sheridan,  the 
inventor.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
the  article  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  fac-simile  print  is  placed  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  having  a  suitable  sur- 
face, and  is  pressed  for  a  few  seconds 
either  by  the  hand,  or  in  a  copying 
press,  or  by  other  suitable  means.  The 
impression  is,  of  course,  almost  invisi- 
ble. The  paper  is  then  sh'pped  into  a 
case  containing  a  powder  the  nature  of 
which  is  necessarily  a  secret.  The  case 
is  slightly  shaken,  in  order  that  the 
powder  maybe  properly  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  latter  is 
then  withdrawn  from  the  case,  and  any 
superfluous  powder  shaken  off.  A  print 
has  now  been  secured,  but  so  far  it  is 
not  permanent.  In  order  to  render  the 
print  permanent  and  indelible,  it  merely 
remains  to  place  the  paper  between  two 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  dampened  with 
a  very  weak  solution  of  glycerine  and 
water — the  effect  of  the  glycerine  being 
to  retard  evaporation.  As  each  stage 
occupies  but  a  few  seconds,  the  whole 
operation  from  start  to  finish  could,  if 
necessary,  be  performed  in  a  minute  or 
two.  The  print,  which  can  be  made 
in  almost  any  color,  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
portrays  the  minutest  hair  lines  in  abso- 
lute fac-simile  of  the  original.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  clear  as  the  best  photograph. 
The  process  can  be  directly  applied  to 
lithography.  It  also  affords  a  means  of 
obtaining  designs  on  glass,  enamel, 
metal,  etc.,  by  a  direct  process.  It  will 
be  especially  useful  in  nature  study  and 
botany. 

Thunderer  and  Poet 

The   Fortnightly   Review 

An  early  copy  of  Swinburne's  "Poems 
and  Ballads"  volume  (1866)  came  into 
the  hands  of  Dallas,  then  chief  literary 
reviewer  to  the  London  Times^  who, 
after  ruminating  on  what  we  will  call 
the  pygmy  poems,  strode  off  to  Moxon's 
with  an  ultimatum.  Either,  said  he, 
let  them  withdraw  the  book  or  hewould 
denounce  it  and  destroy  it.  As  they 
had  no  wish  to  be  denounced  or  de- 
stroyed themselves  they  preferred  to 
accept  the  former  alternative.  John 
Camden  Hotten  brought  out  the  book. 
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The  Real  Australia 


By  burriss  gahan 


III.  A  WORKINGMAN'S  GOVERNMENT 


Seven  horny-handed  laboring-men  set 
in  authority  over  a  continent  as  big  as 
Europe — that  has  been  AustraHa's  most 
startHng  contribution  to  world  politics 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  How 
such  a  state  of  things  came  to  pass, 
how  it  panned  out  in  the  working, 
and  what  will  come  of  it  all,  are 
questions  of  high  interest  that  I  must 
answer  as  best  I  can  within  a  few  short 
pages. 

Australian  politics  cry  'Oyez"  to  the 
world.  They  are  interesting  always; 
but  recently  they  have  been  interesting 
beyond  ordinary  measure.  During  the 
past  year  the  issues  of  the  last  genera- 
tion have  been  replaced  by  the  issues  of 
the  next.  Old  political  divisions  have 
given  way  to  new.  The  first  party 
becomes  the  third,  and  the  third  party 
the  first.  Three  separate  governments 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  Common- 
wealth within  five  months.  Each  in 
turn  set  itself  to  enact  a  federal  law  for 
compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  quarrels. 
That  measure  wrecked  the  Deakin 
ministry,   and   raised  the   Reid  ministry 


high  and  dry  into  office.  Meanwhile, 
it  made  and  unmade  the  labor  min- 
istry of  John  Christian  Watson.  When 
he  became  premier,  the  government  of 
a  great  country  was  entrusted  for  the 
first  time  in  history  to  a  workingman's 
cabinet  of  hod-carriers,  miners,  engine- 
drivers,  printers,  and  school-teachers, 
with  a  day-laborer  at  their  head.  No- 
where save  in  Australia  is  such  practical 
democracy  possible. 

Australia,  the  land  of  kangaroos  and 
contradictions,  where  geography  and 
meteorology  stand  always  on  their  heads, 
is  an  island-continent  famous  chiefly  for 
its  labor  legislation.  For  ten  years  a 
handful  of  labor  members  have  molded 
Australian  politics,  sometimes  by  merg- 
ing with  the  progressive  liberals,  some- 
times by  standing  aloof  and  refusing  all 
compromise,  and  sometimes  by  holding 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
old  parties  and  selling  their  support  to 
the  one  bidding  the  highest  for  it  with 
a  program  of  democratic  reform  and 
labor  legislation.  Having  none  of  the 
dreamy  theories  of  French  and  German 
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socialists,  they  have  seldom  submitted 
proposals  which  could  not  be  put  into 
practice  immediately.  A  reasonable  tone 
and  a  zeal  for  pure  democracy,  irrespec- 
tive of  class,  has  helped  them  to  get  for 
their  strictly  class  legislation  no  little 
support  from  professional  and  commer- 
cial men  not  usually  found  in  league 
with  trade-unionism.  But,  indeed,  the 
whole  spirit  of  Australia  is  democratic. 
The  sunny,  free-and-easy,  open-air  life 
makes  a  liberal  of  every  one. 

Liberalists,  socialists,  and  democrats 
as  Australians  are,  these  are  not  party 
names  as  they  are  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
there  is  in  politics  here  little  strict  party- 
ism.  "  My  party,  right  or  wrong," 
is  a  motto  that  no  Australian  could 
understand.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear 
a  party  whip  publicly  scolding  his  leader. 
Two  years  ago,  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  at 
the  head  of  the  protectionists,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Reid,  at  the  head  of  the  free- 
traders, were  dining  together  and  yet 
fighting  stubbornly  for  power  over  every 
item  in  the  tariff.  Sir  George  Turner 
has  been  federal  treasurer  under  each  in 
turn.  On  the  arbitration  bill,  no  two 
men  have  been  more  constantly  opposed 
to  each  other  than  Sir  William  Lyne 
and  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  were  col- 
leagues for  two  years  in  the  very  cabi- 
net with  which  the  bill  originated.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin  deliberately 
laid  down  the  premiership  on  a  ques- 
tion of  principles,  knowing  well  that  he 
was  wrecking  his  party.  In  the  labor 
party  the  discipline  is  so  strict  that  there 
is  less  room  for  difiference  of  this  kind. 
Yet  Mr.,  J.  C.  Watson  and  his  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  hold 
views  completely  opposite  on  the  great 
fiscal  question.  As  for  Mr.  Reid,  the 
present  Premier — he  has  a  reputation 
for  being  on  both  sides  of  a  question  at 
the  same  time.  More  than  once  he 
has  spoken  against  a  bill  and  voted  for 
it.  This  has  gained  him  the  delectable 
nickname  of    "Yes-No   Georgie."     In 


fact,  Australian  politicians,  as  a  whole, 
seem  to  agree  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  it  is  only  fools  and  the  dead  that 
never  change  their  minds. 

The  looseness  of  these  party  divisions 
makes  for  purity  and  progress  in  poli- 
tics. When  the  political  enemy  of 
today  may  become  the  political  friend 
of  tomorrow,  there  is  little  room  for 
personal  abuse  or  even  bitterness.  And 
bitterness  is  a  prolific  root  of  political 
evil.  Rob  politics  of  its  bitterness  and 
you  rob  elections  of  their  excitement. 
A  general  election  here  is  a  very  orderly 
affair,  free  from  rioting,  kidnapping, 
ballot-stuffing,  and  bribery.  The  gen- 
eral public  cannot  be  expected  to  work 
itself  up  into  a  passion  when  the  spoils 
of  office  are  restricted  to  seven  ministers 
of  state.  The  civil  service  here  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  politician,  for  Australia 
is  above  the  barbarity  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. Compared  with  American,  Aus- 
tralian politics  are  as  pure  as  the  driven 
snow.  No  doubt  there  are  politicians 
here  who  would  stoop  to  bribe  or  be 
bribed — but,  when  detected,  they  are 
driven  from  public  life  with  salutary 
speed  and  severity.  As  long  as  public 
sentiment  here  is  so  wholesome,  there 
is  little  danger  of  corruption  eating  deep 
into  the  body  politic.  And  there  is 
strong  guaranty  for  the  future  while 
Parliament  continues  to  attract  some  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  prominent  pastoral- 
istS;  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers, 
and  professional  men.  Deakin,  Reid, 
Higgins,  Isaacs,  Symon,  and  Quick  are 
names  at  the  very  top  of  the  legal 
honor-roll. 

This  indicates  the  intelligence  de- 
voted to  politics  here.  Most  questions 
are  approached  with  an  open  mind  and 
debated  on  their  merits.  When  party 
prejudice  cannot  keep  governments  in 
power,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  pub- 
lic intelligence.  As  soon  as  the  people 
doubt  the  energy  of  one  party,  they 
quickly  put  another  in  its  stead.  As  a 
nation  of  sportsmen  the  Australians 
have  a  tendency  to  give  the  other  side 
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a  chance.  And  so,  during 
five  months  of  last  year,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia 
had  as  many  changes  of 
government  as  the  United 
States  has  had  in  fifteen 
years,  England  in  eighteen, 
or  Canada  in  thirty  years. 
Under  these  circumstances 
a  government  can  hope  to 
hold  power  only  by  showing 
the  most  untiring  energy  and 
progress.  Australia  might 
possibly  be  better  ofi  if  it  had 
less  progressive  legislation, 
and  if  more  was  left  to  the 
energy  of  individuals.  In 
most  countries  governments 
move  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
lagging  far  behind  public 
opinion.  Womanhood  suf- 
frage and  old-age  pensions 
were  really  thrust  upon  the 
people.  There  was  certainly 
no  public  agitation  for  the 
federal  arbitration  bill,  for 
which  two  governments 
heroically  laid  down  their 
lives. 

However,  that  is  the  spirit 
of  Australian  politics.  There 
are  here  no  Tories ;  few  are 
conservatives,  most  are  radi- 
cals, the  vast  majority  are 
liberals,  and  every  one  is  a 
democrat.  A  democrat  in 
the  philosophic  sense — not 
in  the  party  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  United  States. 
Every  one  here,  indeed,  may 
be  called  a  republican  as 
well,  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  is  as  true  a  re- 
public as  the  United  States 
of  America.  Australians, 
like  Canadians,  will  tell  you 
that  they  live  under  a  con- 
stitution that  is  freer  than 
yours,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
get  rid  of  a  government  the 
moment  they  please,  instead 
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of  waitint^  till  the  end  of  a  four-year 
term.  In  place  of  the  presidential  sys- 
tem they  have  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. The  governor-general,  who  rep- 
resents the  king,  is  a  mere  social  and 
political  figurehead,  without  the  least 
real  power.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, both  elected  under  a  law  which 
gives  one  vote,  and  one  vote  only,  to 
every  citizen,  man  or  woman,  rich  or 
poor.  Parliament,  in  turn,  entrusts  the 
executive  work  to  the  party  leaders  in 
whom  it  has  most  confidence.  When 
that  confidence  is  withdrawn,  the  min- 
isters must  resign. 

Mr.  Watson  was  the  third  premier 
of  federated  Australia.  When,  four 
years  ago,  the  six  colonies  overcame  the 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union, 
the  task  of  forming  the  first  administra- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Edmund  Barton, 
who  had  been  the  foremost  orator  on 
behalf  of  federation.  He  formed  what 
has  been  dubbed  "  The  Ministry  of  All 
the  Talents,"  by  calling  to  his  cabinet 
the  premiers  of  the  various  States.  The 
great  work  of  this  government  was  to 
put  through  a  mildly  protective  tarifif. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  highly 
protective  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
tinuous and  detailed  opposition  of  the 
free-traders  under  G.  H.  Reid.  On 
other  questions  the  Barton  government 
was  kept  in  power  only  by  virtue  of  an 
alliance  with  the  labor  party  under  J. 
C.  Watson.  When  the  new  federal 
high  court  was  established  two  years 
ago,  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and  R.  E. 
O'Connor,  his  leader  in  the  Senate, 
retired  from  politics  and  took  seats  on 
either  side  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  as  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Alfred  Dcakin  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship on  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 
He  went  to  the  country  with  the  cry  of 
**  Fiscal  Peace,"  appealing  to  the  people 
to  give  the  present  tariff  a  fair  trial 
before  adopting  the  free-trade  proposals 
of  Mr.  Reid.      Upon  the  fiscal  question 


the  labor  candidates  took  no  definite 
stand,  but  they  were  quietly  organizing 
for  the  coming  struggle. 

It  was  the  first  federal  election  in 
which  the  women  of  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth had  votes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Australia,  with  their  sons  and  their 
daughters,  their  uncles  and  their  aunts, 
their  man-servants  and  their  maid-ser- 
vants, all  went  to  the  polls  together.  It 
was  said  that  the  women-folk  of  the 
workingmen  would  use  the  new  privi- 
lege more  generally  than  society  ladies, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
labor  party.  Out  of  the  seventy-five 
members  in  the  new  House,  twenty-two 
stood  solemnly  pledged  to  labor.  Mr. 
Reid  had  twenty-seven  free-traders,  and 
Mr.  Deakin  twenty-six  protectionists. 
But  as  the  majority  of  the  labor  party 
were  protectionists  in  sympathy,  it  was 
plain  that  fiscal  peace  had  triumphed 
over  fiscal  war.  It  was  equally  plain 
that  neither  of  the  two  old  parties  could 
hold  power  save  with  the  consent  of 
the  labor  members. 

Australia  has  not  yet  brought  forth 
an  epigrammatist  to  sum  up  in  one 
flashing  phrase  the  general  aims  and 
spirit  of  the  labor  party.  When  that 
phrase  is  molded,  you  will  find-  embed- 
ded in  it  somewhere  the  ideas  of  des- 
perate earnestness,  of  single-hearted 
definiteness,  of  practical  sagacity,  of 
patient  progressiveness,  of  broad  demo- 
cracy, of  class  loyalty,  and  of  protection 
verging  on  paternalism.  In  practice,  it 
is  primarily  a  party  of  a  single  class — and 
class  legislation  is  bad,  whether  it  comes 
from  labor  men  or  Tories.  But  even 
in  the  legislation  which  is  primarily  for 
their  own  class,  the  labor  leaders  believe 
they  are  working  for  the  industrial  and 
social  good  of  the  whole  community. 
"The  ultimate  aim  of  the  labor  party," 
said  Mr.  Watson  to  me  the  other  day, 
"is  to  secure  for  the  worker  the  full  and 
fair  value  of  his  work."  W.  Pember 
Reeves  puts  the  same  thing  boldly  and 
more   elaborately.      "It   is  to  secure  by 
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combination  and  law,"  he  says,  ''a 
larger  share  of  comfort  and  opportunity 
for  that  great  human  mass  which  lives 
upon  such  stinted  reward  as  capital 
measures  out  to  labor,  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month.  It  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life  among  the  workers,  not 
only  by  gaining  for  them  shorter  hours 
and  better  pay  but  by  lifting  them  to  a 
higher  plane  by  education  and  a  civil- 
ized environment."  "The  labor  party," 
says  Mr.  M'Gowen,  its  leader  in  New 
South  Wales,  "is  the  only  political  party 
that  has  an  ideal  worth  speaking  about." 
It  regards  the  state  as  a  great  cooper- 
ative society  in  which  each  citizen  is  a 
shareholder;  a  society  that  should  grad- 
ually extend  its  operations  till  it  embraces 
all  industries  that  are  apt  to  become 
tyrannical  monopolies  ;  a  society  with  a 
heart  and  a  soul  and  a  conscience;  a 
society  to  be  managed  on  business  prin- 
ciples only  so  far  as  business  principles 
are  consistent  with  Christian  charity. 
But,  with  all  these  ideals,  the  labor 
party  is  essentially  practical.  If  the  Aus- 
tralian shearers  and  miners  are  socialists, 
their  socialism,  in  the  happy  phrase  of 
M.  Metin,  is  le  socialisme  sans  doc- 
trines.^' They  promote  laws  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  not  because  this  is 
part  of  the  socialistic  creed  but  simply 
to  prevent  sweating  and  strikes. 

In  America  your  labor  quarrels  are 
still  settled  by  the  barbarous  methods 
of  strike  and  lockout.  These  methods 
place  might  above  right,  stop  the  wheels 
of  industry,  throw  allied  trades  out  of 
gear,  squander  the  accumulated  savings 
of  thrift,  frighten  away  intending  inves- 
tors, bring  hardship  and  hunger  upon 
innocent  women  and  children,  involve 
blameless  shopkeepers  in  risks  and 
losses,  impose  upon  the  community  the 
costly  task  of  keeping  order,  lead  often 
to  physical  violence  and  bloodshed — in 
a  word,  inflict  countless  damages,  ex- 
penses, and  inconveniences  upon  the 
long-sufifering  public.  All  this  is  avoided, 
for  the  most  part,  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion.    The  case  for  compulsion  is  based 


upon  the  broad  legal  principle  that  men 
may  exercise  their  liberty  only  so  far  as 
they  do  not  interfere  unjustly  with  the 
liberty  of  others.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  there  are  three  parties  inter- 
ested in  every  industrial  dispute — the 
employers,  the  employees,  and  the 
public.  The  public  always  desires 
arbitration  ;  so  that,  when  one  of  the 
other  two  parties  also  wishes  it,  the 
case  for  insisting  upon  it  becomes  very 
strong.  When  two  labor  disputants 
block  business  by  starting  to  fight  it 
out,  the  state  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
as  it  does  with  two  common  street 
brawlers  who  block  traffic.  The  inter- 
ference does  not  involve  injustice  to 
either  side.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only 
guaranty  that  justice  will  be  done  to 
both  ;  for  to  wear  out  an  opponent  in 
a  strike  is  no  proof  of  a  just  cause. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
main  aim  of  compulsory  arbitration  is 
not  to  settle  a  strike  which  has  already 
taken  place.  Its  great  virtue  is  that  it 
deals  with  the  dispute  in  its  infancy, 
long  before  it  could  grow  to  strike 
dimensions.  Nor  does  compulsory 
arbitration  stand  discredited  when  a 
strike  takes  place  in  spite  of  it,  any 
more  than  a  burglary  discredits  the  law 
against  stealing. 

The  Commonwealth  conciliation  and 
arbitration  act,  as  it  stands,  is  worth 
sketching.  Its  very  name  shows  that 
the  new  court  is  to  pass  judgment  in  a 
dispute  only  after  it  has  failed  to  bring 
about  a  friendly  agreement.  Provision 
is  made  for  filing  all  industrial  agree- 
ments, and  so  giving  them  the  force  of 
law.  But  what  strikes  you  first,  on 
reading  the  act,  is  the  plain  statement 
that  it  aims  wilfully  at  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade-unionism.  It  does  not 
profess  to  deal  with  disputes  between 
an  employer  and  individual  workmen. 
Only  a  union,  properly  formed  and  reg- 
istered, can  represent  the  side  of  labor 
before  the  court.  Such  a  union  may 
sue  or  be  sued.  Any  one  hundred 
workmen   may  form  a  union  ;    but  no 
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union  Will  be  granted  registration  if  it 
tries  to  make  itself  a  close  corporation, 
or  imposes  unreasonable  conditions  upon 
its  members.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
be  governed  by  approved  rules  for  the 
admission  of  members,  election  of  offi- 
cers, payment  of  fees,  and  control  of 
funds.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  first 
defined,  and  then  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  of  five  thousand  dollars.  But, 
to  prevent  malicious  prosecutions  under 
these  sections,  it  is  laid  down  that  no 
action  shall  be  begun  without  the  leave 
of  the  court.  This  court  is  to  consist 
merely  of  a  president,  chosen  from  the 
highest  judicial  bench  in  the  land.  He 
will  be  absolutely  independent,  and  from 
his  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal. 
The  act  instructs  him  to  be  guided  by 
equity,  good  conscience,  and  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  each  case,  without 
regard  to  technicalities,  legal  forms, 
rules  for  evidence,  or  any  other  restraints. 
Simple  justice,  without  undue  cost  or 
delay,  is  also  the  aim  of  another  clause 
forbidding  lawyers  to  appear  for  either 
side  without  the  consent  of  both.  In 
addition  to  the  disputes  brought  before  it 
by  masters  or  men,  the  court  may  inter- 
vene of  its  own  accord  in  an  industrial 
quarrel.  As  the  act  stands,  it  applies 
to  all  workers  except  domestic  servants 
and  those  engaged  in  agricultural,  viti- 
cultural,  horticultural,  and  dairying  pur- 
suits. Saleswomen  and  stenographers, 
school-teachers  and  newspaper  report- 
ers, bank  clerks  and  pick-and-shovel 
men  may  all  form  their  unions  and  apply 
to  the  court  to  define  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment.  The 
hours  of  work,  the  rates  of  pay,  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  workers,  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed, the  vexed  question  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  still  more  vexed  question 
of  preferential  treatment  to  unionists, 
of  the  "closed  shop"  or  the  "open 
shop  " — these  and  all  like  topics  may  be 
settled  by  the  court.  To  any  award 
the  court  may  attach  penalties  for  its 
breach.      These   penalties,  if  incurred, 


may  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  not  only 
by  the  officers  of  the  court  itself,  but 
by  any  employer,  union,  or  individual 
unionist  affected.  The  individual  union- 
ist, on  the  other  hand,  becomes  person- 
ally liable  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars 
whenever  the  property  of  his  organiza- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment made  against  it.  But,  based  on 
unionism  as  it  is,  the  act  extends  to 
non-unionists  as  well.  The  law  against 
striking  applies  to  them  as  much  as  to 
unionists.  Primarily,  of  course,  a  deci- 
sion of  the  court  is  binding  merely  on 
the  parties  that  appear  in  that  dispute  ; 
but,  by  a  declaration,  the  court  may 
make  any  decision  binding  upon  the 
whole  industry,  unionist  and  non-union- 
ist. Before  this  "  common  rule  "  is 
declared,  however,  due  notice  of  it 
must  be  given,  so  that  any  person  inter- 
ested may  make  formal  objections. 

On  questions  of  detail  there  was  room 
for  much  difiference  of  opinion,  but  all 
parties  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
general  principle  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. When  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  Deakin  government  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  session,  a  safe  and  pleasant 
passage  might  have  been  predicted  for 
it  with  some  confidence.  The  first  sign 
of  bad  weather  ahead  was  a  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Deakin  declared  that  he 
would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  attempt 
to  invade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States  by  bringing  their  civil  servants 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
arbitration  court.  But  a  recent  strike 
on  the  government  railways  of  Victoria, 
in  which  the  men  had  been  not  only 
beaten  but  humiliated,  made  the  labor 
party  determined  to  bring  at  least  the 
railway  employees  under  the  act.  Mr. 
Deakin  fought  the  proposal  in  Parlia- 
ment with  all  the  ability  of  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  all  the  skill  of  a  par- 
liamentary tactician.  He  said  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  an  unjust 
employer  when  the  people  themselves 
owned  the  railways  ;  and  there  was  no 
need  for  an  arbitration  court  when  the 
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GEORGE  H.   REID 

Present  Premier  of  Australia,  leader  of  the  Free-Trade  Party,  and  the 
best  speaker  in  Australian  public  life 


men  could  always  appeal  to  Parliament, 
the  highest  court  in  the  realm.  But 
his  chief  argument  was  that  the  Com- 
monwealth had  no  legal  power  to 
interfere  in  any  quarrel  between  a  State 
government  and  its  servants.  He  asked 
Parliament  to  frustrate  at  once  any 
attempt  to  bring  the  State  governments 
beneath  the  heel  of  the  federal  author- 
ity.    Mr.  Watson's  reply  was  that  the 


labor  men  were  just  as  strong  upholders 
of  the  constitution  as  any  one.  If  the 
clause  was  unconstitutional,  the  high 
court  would  make  it  inoperative,  so  that 
no  injury  could  possibly  be  done  to  State 
rights.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  bill 
provide  against  the  whole  railway  system 
of  Australia  being  laid  idle.  When  they 
were  preparing  a  measure  to  prevent 
strikes,  why  should  they  leave   it  open 
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to  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  strike 
with  impunity?  When  it  came  to  the 
vote,  Mr.  Reid  attempted  to  dish  both 
his  opponents.  He  gave  his  followers  a 
free  rein  to  vote  as  they  pleased,  and 
half  went  into  either  lobby.  By  a  ma- 
jority of  nine  it  was  decided  to  extend 
the  act  to  all  civil  servants.  Mr.  Deakin 
resigned  the  next  day,  and  advised  the 
governor-general  to  entrust  to  Mr. 
Watson  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
government. 

Mr.  Watson,  to  the  holy  horror  of 
some  people,  had  the  audacity  to  under- 
take the  task  without  even  so  much  as 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  those  free- 
traders who  had  helped  in  the  defeat  of 
Deakin.  Scorning  the  men  who  seemed 
to  consider  that  they  had  for  the  work 
of  government  some  inherited  genius,  if 
not  inherited  right,  he  chose  from  his 
own  ranks  seven  amateur  statesmen. 
The  first  amateur  was  W.  M.  Hughes, 
who  had  been  a  school-teacher  in  Wales 
before  he  was  forced  to  earn  his  living 
in  Australia  as  a  traveling  umbrella- 
mender.  As  organizer  of  the  waterside 
workers  he  became  prominent  in  union- 
ism, and  entered  the  Parliament  of  New 
South  Wales  ten  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  prepared  himself  for 
the  law,  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
clear-cut,  incisive  debater,  full  of  infor- 
mation, resource,  and  vigor.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  portfolio  of  external 
afifairs.  Home  affairs  were  given  to 
E.  L.  Batchelor,  a  South  Australian  by 
birth.  Beginning  as  a  school-teacher, 
he  became,  in  turn,  a  locomotive  engine- 
fitter,  a  trade-union  organizer,  and  a 
labor  leader  in  his  local  legislature. 
Andrew  Fisher,  the  new  minister  of 
customs,  came  from  Scotland  to  Queens- 
land twenty  years  ago,  and  worked  as  a 
miner  and  engine-driver  in  the  gold- 
fields.  He  soon  worked  his  way  into 
the  legislature,  and  became  secretary 
for  railways  in  the  short-lived  labor 
ministry  of  Anderson  Dawson.  Andy 
Dawson,  as  this  old  miner  is  known 
familiarly    throughout    Queensland,   en- 


joys the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
only  labor  premier  before  J.  C.  Watson. 
As  his  ministry  was  a  iocal  one,  how- 
ever, and  lasted   for  no  more  than  six 
days,  it  cannot  be  taken  too  seriously. 
In  the  first  federal  elections  Queensland 
sent  Mr.  Dawson  to  the  Senate  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  and  he  became  minister 
for  defence   in   Mr.  Watson's    govern- 
ment.     The    new    postmaster-general, 
Hugh    Mahon,    was    the    only    minis- 
ter   that   could    be   called    a    capitalist. 
Born  in  Ireland,  he  was  soon  a  roaming 
newspaper-man     in    Canada    and    the 
United   States.     Returning  to   the  old 
country,  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Charles 
Stewart     Parnell,    and    in    the    natural 
course  of  events  got  himself  into  gaol 
during  the  height  of  the  Irish  trouble. 
On   his  release   he  came   to   the  Anti- 
podes.      After     working      on      several 
papers   he   drifted    to  the    gold-fields  of 
West   Australia,  and   is   now  part   pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  best-known  papers 
there.     Less  varied  but  not  less  roman- 
tic was  the  career  of   Senator  Gregor 
McGregor,  who  rose  from  a  hod-carrier 
to    be   vice-president   of    the    executive 
council.       Born     in     Scotland     fifty-six 
years  ago,  he  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the   ministry.     He   began    as  a  market 
gardener,  tramped  over  England  as  an 
agricultural  laborer,  worked  in  the  ship- 
building  yards    of    Glasgow,    and   forty 
years    ago     came    to    South    Australia, 
where  he  had  to  earn  his  living  climbing 
a  bricklayer's   ladder  with   a  hod   upon 
his  shoulder.      He  soon  showed  agility 
in  climbing  the  ladder  of  labor  politics, 
in  spite  of  a  weight  much   heavier  than 
his    hod — for    Senator    McGregor    has 
been   handicapped  with  an   affliction   of 
the  eyes  amoimting  almost  to  blindness. 
These    seven     labor    ministers    were 
joined  by  H.  B.  Higgins,  K.C.,  as  attor- 
ney-general.     He  was  the  only  member 
of  the  cabinet  who  was  not  a  imionist. 
But,  in  spite  of  iiis  position  at  the  head 
of   the   equity    bar   in   Victoria,    he  has 
always    been    in    close    sympathy    with 
advanced   labor  legislation.      He  was  no 
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anomaly  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Watson.  John  Christian  Watson  him- 
self is  an  American  by  birth,  having 
been  born  of  British  parents  at  Valpar- 
aiso, Chile,  thirty-eight  years  ago.  From 
South  America  he  moved  to  Australia 
when  a  child,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a  printer.  When  w^ork  in  his  trade  vv^as 
slack,  he  earned  many  an  honest  day's 
wage  with  a  pick  and  shovel  on  the 
streets  of  Sydney.  In  the  meetings  of 
his  union  he  showed  his  ability  as  a 
leader  of  men,  and  entered  political  life 
ten  years  ago.  In  Parliament  he  won 
his  way  to  the  front  by  an  excellent 
manner,  a  reasonable  tone,  a  knowledge 
of  men,  and  a  faculty  of  summing  up 
the  case  for  his  party  in  a  clear,  con- 
vincing speech.  He  was  just  the  man 
to  allay  any  apprehension  that  the  coun- 
try might  feel  over  the  accession  of  the 
labor  socialists  to  power. 

In  spite  of  conspicuous  scheming  and 
mysterious  conferences  between  Mr. 
Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  anti-socialistic  coalition, 
Mr.  Watson  proceeded  calmly  with  the 
arbitration  bill.  The  debate  ran  smoothly 
until  that  clause  was  reached  providing 
for  preference  to  unionists.  This  pro- 
posed that  the  arbitration  court,  if  it 
saw  fit,  might  declare  that  non-unionist 
workmen  should  be  employed  only  when 
there  were  no  union  workmen  of  equal 
standing  available.  It  raised  the  old 
question  of  the  closed  shop  or  the  open 
shop.  The  justification  for  the  prefer- 
ence principle  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  the 
arbitration  act  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  based  upon  trade-unionism — and  for 
that  reason  unionism  is  deliberately 
encouraged.  This  idea  was  generally 
accepted,  but  several  attempts  were 
made  to  limit  it.  Mr.  Wc^tson  agreed 
to  amendments  providing  against  a  union 
being  made  a  close  corporation,  or 
imposing  upon  its  members  any  unrea- 
sonable conditions  that  were  in  any  way 
tyrannical  or  oppressive.  Mr.  M'Cay 
proposed  another  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  no  preference  could  be  given 


unless  the  union  application  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  men  affected 
by  the  award.  Instead  of  this  Mr. 
Watson  proposed  that  the  court  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grant  preference 
''  unless  it  was  satisfied  that  the  appli- 
cant union  substantially  represented  the 
trade  concerned  in  respect  both  of 
numbers  and  competence."  It  was 
between  these  two  amendments  that 
the  great  fight  was  fought. 

Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid  joined 
forces  in  the  attack.  Although  prefer- 
ence was  provided  for  in  Mr.  M'Cay's 
amendment,  those  who  supported  it 
devoted  most  of  their  energy  to  attack- 
ing this  accepted  principle.  The  ground, 
taken  against  it  was  that  preference  to 
unionists  involved  an  injustice  to  non- 
unionists  ;  that  the  proposal  was  un- 
democratic and  tyrannical ;  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  class  legislation  ;  and  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  use  an  industrial 
measure  for  the  political  objects  of 
unionism.  Mr.  Reid  said  that  the 
arbitration  bill  had  one  of  the  best 
objects  possible  ;  but  that  it  would  be 
a  monument  of  injustice  if  it  denied 
equality  of  opportunity  to  workmen  who 
would  not  sign  a  trade-union  pledge. 
Six-sevenths  of  the  workers  of  Australia 
were  unorganized.  Mr.  Reid  main- 
tained that  the  labor  party  was  a  selfish, 
formidable  organization,  which  strove 
to  terrorize  the  workers  of  Australia 
into  their  ranks,  or  drive  them  into  the 
gutter.  "  The  more  power  these  demo- 
crats get,"  Mr.  Reid  cried,  "the  more 
intolerant  they  become.  They  make 
submission  to  their  creed  the  test  of 
whether  a  workingman  shall  have  bread 
for  his  children.  They  are  seeking  to 
debase  not  only  the  politics,  but  even  the 
courts  of  Australia — not  in  the  interest 
of  a  class,  but  of  a  section  of  a  class." 

Mr.  Watson  replied  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  to  give  preference  to 
unionists,  but  merely  to  allow  an  impar- 
tial court  the  discretion  to  grant  prefer- 
ence if  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
best  served   in  that  way.     "Trust  the 
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W.  M.  HUGHES 

Traveling  umbrella-mender,  labor  organizer,  and  recently  Secretary  for 
External  Affairs  in  Mr.  Watson's  Cabinet 


Court  "  was  the  labor  battle-cry  during 
the  debate.  The  question  of  whether 
non-unionists  should  or  should  not  be 
employed  along  with  unionists  was  the 
most  fertile  of  all  sources  of  industrial 
dispute.  If  the  court  were  prevented 
from  dealing  with  this  question,  it  might 
as  well  have  no  power  at  all.  If 
preference  to  unionists  were  not  given, 
workers  knew  only  too  well  that  the  em- 
ployers would  find  many  excuses  for  giving 
the  preference  always  to  non-unionists. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  preference 
should  not  be  given  to  a  union  which 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  industry,  it 
was  unfair  to  decide  that  point  by  a 
count  of  noses.  The  engineering  trade 
was  cited  as  an  instance.  No  one  would 
deny  that   the  Amalgamated  Engineers 


represented  their  industry  and  were  de- 
serving of  preferential  treatment  if  any 
union  was;  yet,  under  Mr.  M'Cay's 
amendment,  they  would  be  denied  pref- 
erence if  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
were  more  men  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Australia  running  wheezy 
old  engines  or  tinkering  at  odd  engi- 
neering jobs.  But  the  strongest  argu- 
ment on  the  government  side  was  that 
the  act  would  be  inoperative  unless  the 
labor  union  had  a  strong  interest  in 
making  it  effective.  If  it  was  to  be 
made  effective  without  preference  to 
unionists,  there  would  have  to  be  an 
army  of  government  inspectors  to  see 
that  the  awards  of  the  court  were  faith- 
fully carried  out.  These  inspectors 
would   have  to  police  all  the  industries 
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of  Australia,  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  the  workmen  but  also  of  the  fair- 
minded  employer  who  wanted  to  feel 
sure  that  he  was  not  fighting  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  some  rival 
who  crowded  his  shop  with  non-union- 
ists and  silently  ignored  the  court's 
decisions.  This  bureaucratic  system  of 
inspectors  would  be  costly  and  offen- 
sive. But  if  preference  were  given  to 
unionists,  said  Mr.  Watson,  the  union- 
ists themselves  would  undertake  this 
policing,  and  would  do  it  far  more  thor- 
oughly than  anyregiment  of  inspectors. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  asked  that  Par- 
liament should  leave  the  court  free  to 
grant  preference  to  any  union  which 
"substantially  represented  the  trade 
concerned  both  in  respect  of  numbers 
and  competence." 

But  Parliament  refused.  The  Watson 
government  was  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  five.  It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Watson 
made  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  prefer- 
ence clause  as  the  field  on  which  he 
was  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  political 
existence.  It  was  the  one  field  upon 
which  he  could  not  repel  the  charge 
that  his  party  stood  for  class  legislation. 

The  labor  men  took  their  defeat 
philosophically.  They  decided  to  bow 
temporarily  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  and  to  ask  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  clause  after  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  was  dealt  with.  As  the  State  elec- 
tions were  pending  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  labor  candidates  there 
thought  that  their  chances  would  be 
improved  if  their  federal  colleagues  were 
in  power.  A  week  after  this  election 
the  government  sought  to  bring  up  the 
preference  clause  for  reconsideration. 
Led  by  Mr.  Reid,  however,  the  House 
of  Representatives  declined  even  to  de- 
bate the  question  of  preference  overagain. 

Mr.  Watson  promptly  applied  to  the 
governor-general  for  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  According  to  constitu- 
tional practice,  however,  a  dissolution 
is  not  granted  until  the  possibilities  of 
the   existing  situation   are  exhausted — 


and  those  possibilities  could  not  be  said 
to  have  been  exhausted  until  Mr.  Reid 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  government.  The  governor- 
general  therefore  declined  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Watson  promptly 
resigned.  The  following  day  the  task 
of  forming  a  new  administration  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Reid.  Knowing  that 
he  could  not  command  a  majority  with- 
out the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, at  least,  Mr.  Reid  decided 
to  sink  the  fiscal  issue.  After  approach- 
ing Mr.  Deakin  in  vain,  he  called  in  the 
assistance  of  another  Victorian  protec- 
tionist, Mr.  M'Lean.  Between  them 
they  formed  the  coalition  government 
which  is  still  in  power,  and  which  at 
last  passed  the  arbitration  law  just 
before  the  Christmas  recess. 

In  a  single  paragraph  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Watson's  administration,  or  to 
forecast  its  future  effects  on  the  political 
history  of  Australia.  Mr.  Watson  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  labor  when  he 
disproved  the  malicious  lie  that  all  labor 
men  were  revolutionists  at  heart,  and 
when  he  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the 
notion  that  Australia  would  become 
disgraced  among  the  nations  when  it 
entrusted  its  government  to  a  cabinet  of 
workingmen.  These  workingmen  have 
shown  not  only  that  they  have  a  due 
sense  of  responsibility,  but  also  that  they 
have  exceptional  ability  for  admin'stra- 
tion.  Political  prophecy  is,  at  best,  a 
treacherous  ground  ;  yet  I  feel  safe  in 
predicting  that  the  next  elections  will 
result  in  great  gain  for  labor.  But  the 
main  result  of  last  year's  experiment 
will  be  to  divide  Australians  into  two 
parties  —  socialistic  and  antisocialistic. 
The  fight  of  the  future  here  will  be  be- 
tween the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  advanced  labor  legislation,  democratic 
reform,  and  state  control  of  industries. 
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The  School  Garden 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  NATURE  STUDY 


BY  HELEN  C.  BENNETT 


''  Which  'd  ye  ruther  be,  a  farmer  or 
a  cop  ?  If  yer  a  cop,  ye  wear  a  badge, 
and  keep  the  kids  oH  the  fence,  and  let 
'em  in  at  the  gate.  If  yer  a  farmer, 
ye  plant  seeds  like  them." 

The  grimy  forefinger  of  the  twelve- 
year-old  lad  pointed  to  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  busily  placing  small  objects  in 
straight  furrows.  The  newcomer,  a 
small  boy  with  red  hair  and  bright  blue 
eyes,  known  to  his  cronies  as  '  Irish," 
gazed  contemptuously  at  the  workers. 

"Aw,  I'll  be  a  cop,"  he  said. 

But  three  days  later  when  the  earth 
cracked,  and  in  the  place  of  every 
furrow  tiny  green  heads  peeped  out, 
the  fascination  of  owning  a  farm  that 
"grew"  proved  overwhelming  even  to 
'Irish,"  and  the  police  force  to  a  man 
became  deserters,  cheerfully  returning 
their  attractive  badges  and  entering 
the  ranks  as  farmers.  The  faithful 
work  of  these  boy  farmers  and  their 
sisters  assured  the  success  of  an  impor- 
tant educational  experiment — the  Chil- 
dren's School  Farm,  established  in  1900, 
in  New  York  City. 

The  school  garden  idea  was  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  Twenty  centuries 
before,  Persian  boys  had  received  "prac- 
tical and  theoretical  instruction  in  horti- 
culture." Through  the  middle  ages 
gardens  for  educational  purposes  existed 
throughout  central  Europe;  and  at  the 
present  day  school  gardens  are  numer- 
ous in  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
and  may  be  found  in  England,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy.  In  America 
school  gardening  had  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  in  1890, 


at  the  George  Putnam  Boys'  Grammar 
School  of  Boston,  the  garden  being  con- 
fined to  native  wild-flowers  and  ferns. 
For  nine  years  this  garden  was  main- 
tained. In  the  spring  of  1900  a  kitchen 
garden  was  added.  In  the  meantime, 
several  other  cities  had  started  small  gar- 
dens, principally  in  school  yards ;  but 
until  the  summer  of  1902  the  name 
"school  garden"  was  practically  un- 
known to  the  general  public. 

During  the  summer  of  1902  the  work 
accomplished  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons 
at  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  Eleventh 
Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street,  New 
York  City — a  tract  of  land  covered 
with  debris,  tumble-down  houses,  rags, 
wire,  lime,  and  stone,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood best  described  by  its  nickname, 
"  Hell's  Kitchen  " — was  so  remarkable 
that  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try came,  marveled  at  what  they  saw, 
and  went  away  convinced  that  nothing 
is  impossible  in  the  sphere  of  children's 
gardens.  The  very  name  "  Children's 
Farm"  aroused  an  interest  not  awakened 
by  the  more  technical  term  "school 
garden,"  and  men  and  women  who 
could  not  go  to  the  country  watched  with 
delight  the  bit  of  country  brought  home 
to  them.  The  New  York  papers  aided 
greatly  in  the  rapid  spread  of  interest  in 
the  work.  Almost  daily,  accounts  of 
the  farm  appeared,  faithfully  describing 
the  transformation  of  brick-heaps  and 
ashes,  and  the  mob  of  quarreling  little 
vandals,  into  a  neat  and  beautiful  gar- 
den, filled  with  a  class  of  happy,  orderly 
children. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  work 
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in  New  York,  other  cities  published 
accounts  of  their  gardens.  In  the  spring 
of  1903  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Washington  a  strip  of  land 
which  has  since  been  cultivated  by  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls  from  a  school  in 
the  vicinity.  Several  books  on  school 
gardening  appeared  —  notably  one  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hemenway,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Horticulture,  at  Hartford, 


Connecticut,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
four  years'  experience.  A  second  suc- 
cessful season  in  New  York,  which 
again  was  widely  advertised,  renewed 
and  extended  the  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, until  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1904  school  gardens  had  been  estab- 
lished in  no  less  than  thirty-five  cities 
and  towns,  extending  from  Bath,  Maine, 
to  Tuskeegee,  Alabama,  and  from 
Boston    to     Los     Angeles,    California. 


A  LESSON  IN  NATURE  STUDY 

Perfect  discipline  without  formal  order.     The  interest  in  these  lessons  is  so 
intense  that  routine  teaching  is  unnecessary. 
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THE  SECOND  PLANTING 

Miss  Bennett  giving  a  demonstration  on  the  preparation  of  ground  and  planting 

of  a  succession  crop.     Several  of  the  boys  are  working  children, 

who  could  only  attend  on  half-holidays. 


Boston,  the  original  home  of  the 
school  garden  in  America,  is  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  other  cities  in  the 
number  of  pupils  employed.  A  letter 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Wallace 
Boyden,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  states  that  about  a 
thousand  pupils  are  at  present  actively 
engaged  in  school  garden  work,  which 
is  correlated  with  other  indoor  studies  of 
nature,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy. It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  science  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  sometimes  for  manual  training;  and 
*'  teachers  agree  that  it  is  a  pretty  good 
substitute."  The  work  is  arranged  to 
continue  throughout  the  entire  school 
year.  During  the  past  fall  the  children 
have  planted  bulbs,  pruned  shrubs, 
planted  perennial  flowers,  and  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  work. 
Through  the  winter  they  were  taught 
something  of  the  nature  of  plant 
6 


growth,  of  soils,  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  now  in  the  early  spring  they  are 
starting  vegetables  in  hot-beds,  to  be 
transplanted  to  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits. 

Although  the  past  season  witnessed 
the  inauguration  of  the  school  garden 
in  Philadelphia,  a  total  of  seven  hun- 
dred children  actively  employed  in  five 
public  gardens  makes  Philadelphia 
second  only  to  Boston  in  this  work. 

In  March  of  1904  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  City  Councils,  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  two  school  gardens. 
The  appropriation  was  granted,  and  the 
gardens  were  organized  in  May  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.  One  of 
these  gardens  employed  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  other  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pupils.  The  three  remain- 
ing gardens,  employing  about  fifty  chil- 
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dren  each,  were  maintained  and  managed 
by  the  Civic  Club. 

Weccacoe  Square,  at  Fifth  and  Cath- 
erine Streets — in  the  heart  of  a  crowded 
foreign  quarter,  a  bare  stretch  of  hard 
clay,  owned  by  the  city,  and  awaiting 
improvement  as  a  park — was  the  first 
site  selected  for  a  garden.  Eighteen 
rakes  and  the  novelty  of  the  word 
"  garden  "  drew  a  crowd  of  eager,  rest- 
less boys,  begging,  imploring,  fighting 
to  obtain  one  of  the  tools,  and  to  clear 
the  ground  of  stones.  Quickly  they 
formed  a  line,  and  raked  and  piled  the 
debris  in  straight  rows,  while  a  crowd 
of  several  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  gathered,  and  gravely  discussed 
the  work  in  their  soft  Yiddish.  Days 
of  intense  excitement  followed.  The 
arrival  of  a  teacher  was  the  signal  for 
work,  and  children  poured  from  every 
house  and  alley,  ready  to  do  anything 
the  occasion  demanded.  Nothing 
daunted  them.  The  first  plowing 
turned  up  bricks,  more  bricks,  and  ap- 
parently nothing  but  bricks,  but  bravely 
the  children  picked  and  piled.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  contractor  forty  loads 
of  street  sweepings  were  donated  for 
fertilizer.  With  pitchfork  and  rake  the 
boys  and  girls  attacked  each  load,  glee- 
fully sorting  out  old  shoes,  hats,  tin 
cans,  baskets,  dead  cats,  all  of  which  in 
one  great  pile  made  a  glorious  bonfire. 
Neighbors  watched  daily  from  their  win- 
dows. A  friendly  policeman,  after  much 
good  advice,  went  away  shaking  his  head 
in  despair  at  the  hopeless  undertaking. 
An  inquisitive  Irishman  leaned  over  the 
fence  and  inquired  :  "  Do  you  belong  to 
the  Salvation  Army?"  A  little  Hebrew 
lad,  who  had  been  working  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  twelve  years,  overhearing 
the  answer,  "No,  this  is  to  be  a  gar- 
den," gasped  in  sudden  relief,  **Gee,  I 
t'ought  it  was  Gospel  Meetin's."  Every 
day  brought  wonderful  changes.  Bit 
by  bit  a  low  fence  grew,  paths  were 
dug  and  plots  laid  out  in  symmetrical 
rows,  until  at  last  the  ground  "was  ready 
to  receive  the  seed. 


Twenty-five  boys  from  a  public 
school  near-by,  each  proudly  bearing  a 
tag  marked  Weccacoe  School  Garden y 
marched  through  the  gate,  and  stand- 
ing around  a  model  plot,  received  their 
first  lesson  in  planting.  Then  each 
marched  to  a  plot,  and  standing  by  the 
number  post,  was  duly  registered,  while 
seeds  were  distributed  and  planted  ac- 
cording to  the  lesson  just  received. 
After  all  the  plots  had  been  planted, 
and  while  waiting  for  seeds  to  come  up, 
the  gardeners  divided  into  two  forces, 
one  remaining  in  the  garden  to  plant 
sample  plots  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye, 
and  barley ;  the  other  turning  its  at- 
tention to  the  tool-house.  This  little 
structure,  twelve  by  sixteen  feet,  was 
a  combination  reception-room,  office, 
store-house,  and  shelter.  When  the 
carpenters  left,  it  was  a  rather  neat 
wooden  shanty;  but  within  a  week  the 
untiring  efforts  of  amateur  painters,  at- 
tired in  remarkable  costumes,  made  it  a 
pretty  cottage  ;  and — in  spite  of  crowded 
quarters — the  cool  green  walls,  the  spot- 
less floor  scrubbed  by  diligent  house- 
keepers, the  neatly  painted  wheelbar- 
rows, and  the  symmetrical  rows  of 
rakes,  hoes,  and  watering  cans  hanging 
against  the  wall,  presented  a  most 
attractive  appearance. 

Then,  as  the  growing  plants  made 
beautiful  the  ground  that  for  seven  years 
had  lain  desolate,  fathers  and  mothers 
leaned  on  the  fence,  talked  of  the  farm 
in  the  old  country,  and  brought  other 
children  for  "just  a  little  piece."  But 
the  list  of  applicants  was  long,  and 
many  children  waited  all  summer,  hop- 
ing in  vain  that  some  might  leave  and 
give  them  a  chance.  Older  boys,  with 
athletic  ambitions,  made  and  erected  a 
punching-bag  stand  just  outside  the 
garden.  A  basket-ball  ground  was  laid 
out,  and  a  tent  was  put  up  where  in 
the  hours  too  hot  for  hoeing  and  water- 
ing groups  of  children  played  ring-toss 
and  tenpins,  or  listened  to  stories  read 
by  the  teacher. 

In  the  mornings    the  children  came 
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THINNING  OUT 

Boys  never  want  to  pull  out  a  single  plant,  believing 
that  thereby  they  lose  something. 


in  regular  classes  to  care  for  their  plots, 
and  were  formed  into  nature-study  groups 
of  ten,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  "Why 
we  do"  were  revealed.  Eyes  became 
keener,  and  opened  to  wonders  hitherto 
unknown.  Harvest-time  brought  anew 
occupation.  Farmers  became  hucksters, 
selling  their  goods  through  the  streets 
near-by.  One  enterprising  youngster 
engaged  half  the  lima  beans  in  the  gar- 
den. "It's  a  whack,  teacher,"  he  ex- 
plained, when  reprimanded  for  assist- 
ing "  another  boy  to  pick  his  beans. 
"  I  help  pick  'em,  and  I  sell  'em,  and 
he  gets  half."  Many  children  thought 
their  produce  too  precious  to  sell,  and 
proudly  bore  it  home  for  the  family 
larder,  stopping  often  on  the  way  to 
exhibit  their  prizes. 

When  September  came,  the  children 
returned  to  school,  casting  wistful 
glances  over  the  fence  as  they  passed 
by.  Hut  the  garden  remained  idle  for 
only  a  few  moments.  Kindergartners 
brought  their  classes  to  see  and  touch 


these  really  living  plants  ;  to  know  the 
living  butterfly  and  bee,  which  too  often 
in  such  crowded  districts  are  to  the  chil- 
dren but  words  in  a  song  or  inanimate 
forms  in  a  case  on  the  schoolroom  wall. 
One  teacher  who  had  twice  attempted 
to  bring  her  class  to  the  garden  but 
failed,  owing  to  the  wandering  propen- 
sities of  her  children,  proudly  marched 
in  one  morning  with  fifty  children, 
each  tightly  grasping  a  clothes-line  at 
the  head  of  which  she  tugged  and  pulled 
them  on.  And  then,  after  school  hours, 
the  gardeners  appeared  to  care  for  and 
garner  late  crops.  As  these  were  gath- 
ered, the  vines  were  pulled  and  sent  to 
neighboring  schools  to  be  used  for  nature- 
study  and  drawing  material.  Fall  flow- 
ers were  also  picked  and  distributed 
daily,  until  nothing  of  value  remained. 
Finally,  the  number  posts  were  removed, 
the  tools  packed  and  stored,  and  the 
garden  left  for  tlie  winter. 

The  story  of    the  Weccacoc   school 
garden  has  practically  been  that  of  other 
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WATERING  HOUR  AT  WECCACOE  SQUARE 

From  five  until  six  daily  two  fire-plugs  and  a  hydrant  were  in  constant  use  by  the 
girls,  who  never  seemed  to  tire  of  watering  their  plants. 


gardens.  Reports  from  different  cities 
vary  with  regard  to  soil  and  surround- 
ings, but  the  enthusiasm  and  eager  de- 
Hght  in  garden  and  playgrounds  are  the 
same.  Philadelphia  has  been  wise  in 
the  choice  of  sites  for  her  gardens. 
Three  of  the  five  public  gardens  have 
been  in  congested  districts,  where  grow- 
ing plants  and  vegetables  are  things 
unknown.  The  other  two  are  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  in  neighborhoods 
which  are  growing  rapidly.  In  West 
Philadelphia,  particularly,  row  after  row 
of  six-room  two-story  houses  is  being 
built.  Blocks  seem  to  spring  up  in  a 
night.  In  ten  years  time,  unless  land 
is  reserved  for  playgrounds  and  gardens, 
there  will  not  be  an  open  space  avail- 
able. Their  introduction  into  such  dis- 
tricts now,  when  land  may  easily  be 
obtained,  shows  a  forethought  that  is 
too  often  lacking  in  the  over-anxiety  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present. 

The  results  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    school    garden    show   that 


it  may  be  made  to  fill  four  important 
missions.  The  popular  idea  is  that  of 
supplying  wholesome,  profitable  recrea- 
tion for  children  during  the  summer 
months,  "  It  is  a  fine  idea,"  one  visitor 
assures  another;  "it  keeps  the  children 
off  the  streets."  Although — in  these 
days  of  crowded  traffic,  electric  cars, 
automobiles,  and  the  possibih'ty  of  un- 
desirable street  associates  —  keeping  a 
child  off  the  street  in  a  place  of  safety 
is  a  relief  to  an  anxious  mother,  gar- 
dens do  far  more  than  this.  The  child 
is  taken  "  off  the  street,"  away  from 
bricks  and  dust  and  asphalt,  away  from 
the  whir  of  the  city's  life,  and  placed  in 
a  fairy-land  of  bright  flowers,  bordered 
with  rows  of  living  green.  His  feet  are 
trained  to  run  the  narrow  paths  with- 
out touching  the  tender  plants.  He 
hoes  and  weeds  and  waters,  and  a  new 
growth  responds  to  his  care.  Best  of 
all,  his  plants  are  his  children  ;  he  has 
sown  the  seed,  has  watched  their 
birth,     and      helped     to     make     them 
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^rovv.  New  wonders  appear  daily  to 
his  delighted  eyes,  and  the  patient  voice 
of  the  teacher  answers  fully  the  many 
questions  that  fill  his  mind.  Gardens 
do  more  than  train  the  hands  and  head, 
they  touch  and  awaken  the  soul — and 
this  is  the  first  mission  of  gardening. 
There  are  undoubtedly  other  beneficent 
results,  but  this  intangible  something 
that  is  felt  by  every  garden-worker  will 
permeate  them  all. 

Intellectually,  the  garden  gives  all  the 
benefits  of  manual  training,  and  offers 
opportunities  for  putting  into  practice 
many  of  the  abstract  lessons  of  the  class- 
room. A  chart  prepared  by  the  Normal 
School  of  Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  educational  exhibit  at  St.  Louis, 
shows  the  relation  between  garden  work 
and  class-room  studies,  and  contains  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  correlation  with 
ten  studies — reading,  language,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, drawing,  geography,  and  history. 

Usually  the  owners  of  individual  plots 
are  children  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades;  and  the  garden  lessons  on  plant 
and  animal  life,  soils,  and  weather  prove 
an  excellent  preparation  for  the  science- 
work  of  the  high  school.  Some  com- 
prehension of  the  science  of  agriculture, 
"  the  science  on  which  life  depends," 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  governing  life;  and  unless  the 
nature-studies  in  public  schools  are  by 
daily  contact  connected  with  the  devel- 
opment of  living  things  they  become 
mere  collections  of  statistics,  their  only 
value  that  of  mental  discipline. 

The  playground  connected  with  the 
garden  is  a  necessary  feature  in  a  large 
city.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  space,  plots 
must  be  small ;  and  yet,  when  the  child 
has  finished  his  work,  he  is  loth  to  go. 
If  there  is  a  playground  just  over  the 
fence,  he  may,  without  losing  sight  of 
his  beloved  plants,  remain  wholesomely 
occupied  all  day.  Then,  too,  gardening 
is  such  varied  work  !  I  here  are  hours 
too  hot  for  working,  and  days  after 
storms  when    the    ground    is   too   wet, 


during  which  the  garden  teachers  may 
employ  their  time  in  teaching  and  playing 
games  with  the  children. 

A  portion  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  a  garden  upon  its  gardeners  may  be 
extended  to  classes  visiting  from  neigh- 
boring schools.  While  nature  study  is 
now  a  part  of  the  school  curricula  of  all 
great  cities,  little  or  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  material.  Frequently, 
specimens  two  or  three  days  old,  stripped 
from  the  parent  plant,  are  studied  as 
separate  objects,  becoming  isolated  facts 
in  a  child's  mind,  with  no  relation  to 
growth  in  general  or  of  the  place  in 
creation  occupied  by  each  leaf  and  twig 
as  part  of  the  beautiful  whole.  School 
gardens  form  a  center  to  which  classes 
may  come  and  take  their  lessons  among 
the  growing  plants,  returning  to  their 
schools  carrying  specimens  for  dissec- 
tion and  experiment.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  specimens  are  ob- 
tained from  individual  plots.  A  well 
arranged  school  garden  always  has  a 
portion  of  ground  devoted  to  this  spe- 
cial purpQse — that  of  growing  specimens 
for  the  public  schools.  In  summer  all 
the  children  have  a  hand  in  the  care  of 
this  plot,  and  the  crop  is  divided  equally 
among  them. 

Courses  in  drawing  also  demand 
leaves,  sprays,  and  flowers.  It  is  often 
impossible  for  the  individual  teacher  to 
obtain  these  ;  but  they  may  easily  be 
supplied  by  a  school  garden.  In  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  past  fall,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  classes  were  sup- 
plied with  nature-study  or  drawing 
materials  from  two  gardens  of  a  little 
more  than  a  half-acre  each,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  rights 
of  the  small  gardeners. 

Illustrations  of  the  mission  of  the 
school  garden  have  been  chosen  from 
gardens  in  great  cities  because  it  is 
there  that  obstacles  to  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  work  are  most  numerous. 
The  country  or  suburban  garden  has  an 
equal,  if  not  a  higher,  value.  With  an 
apparently   boundless   wealth    of   virgin 
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CROPS 
A  day's  harvest  from  plots  four  by  eleven  feet 


soil  at  their  disposal,  Americans  have 
been  reckless  and  extravagant  farmers. 
The  same  lack  of  forethought  that  char- 
acterized the  rapid  destruction  of  forests 
permits  the  rich  soil  year  by  year  to 
become  more  and  more  impoverished, 
for  want  of  intelligent  treatment.  The 
country  schoolmaster,  with  land  at  his 
disposal,  may  in  the  school  garden  en- 
courage his  pupils  in  the  study  of  inten- 
sive agriculture,  and  of  scientific  treat- 
ment of  soils  and  plants.  A  little 
pamphlet,  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  entitled  A 
German  Common  School  with  a  Garden^ 
outlines  a  two  years'  course  in  agricul- 


ture which   might  well  be  followed   in 
the  countiy  districts  of  America. 

Not  even  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city 
is  the  ethical  value  of  a  school  garden 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  open 
country.  Too  often  the  little  lad,  sur- 
rounded from  infancy  with  the  beauties 
of  nature,  walks  daily  among  them 
without  perceiving  the  wonderful  world 
about  him.  Life  in  the  country  is  one 
of  comparative  isolation.  Unless,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  companionship  and 
stimulus  of  association  with  his  fellow- 
men,  there  is  a  comprehension  of  the 
marvels  of  unfolding  bud  and  flower,  a 
sympathetic  working  hand  in  hand  with 
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the  great  laws  of  nature,  life  becomes  a 
drudgery,  and  the  country  child,  unable 
to  bear  the  monotony,  turns  toward  the 
city.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  country 
garden  to  bring  about  that  sympathy 
between  the  child  and  his  surroundings 
which  will  make  his  life  worth  the 
living. 

In  cities  and  towns  back-yard  improve- 
ment follows  rapidly  in  the  path  of  the 
school  garden.  Washington  has  made 
wonderful  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  school  yards,  and  of  back  yards  at 
the  homes  of  the  children.  The  object 
of  the  gardens  in  Philadelphia  is  muni- 
cipal improvement.  Last  year  thirty-two 
public  schools  improved  their  grounds 
through  the  children,  and  during  the 
coming  summer  every  building  will  be 
expected  to  show  garden  work.  Penny 
packets  of  seed,  carefully  selected  from 
those  that  will  stand  the  most  neglect, 
are  sold  to  the  children.  Frequently, 
teachers  accompany  pupils  to  their 
homes,  and  personally  direct  them  in 
their  work. 

While  the  produce  obtained  from 
back-yard  cultivation  has  been  of  consid- 
erable value  to  needy  families,  the  im- 
provement in  sanitary  conditions  brought 
about  by  these  gardens  is  their  most 
important  feature.  Piles  of  dirt  and 
ill-smelling  refuse  vanish,  to  be  replaced 
by  rows  of  peas,  beans,  and  lettuce, 
bordered  by  bright  flowers. 

Amid  the  tremendous  building  opera- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century,  great 
cities  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reserving  ''breathing  spots"  for 
their  people.  Public  parks,  however, 
are  things  of  slow  growth.  Land  must 
be  bought,  shrubbery  and  trees  set, 
walks  paved,  and  driveways  laid — an  ex- 
pensive undertaking,  not  to  be  thought 
of  unless  the  land  to  be  improved  is 
municipal  property. 

School  gardens  and  playgrounds,  how- 
ever, invite  little  loss  in  exjienditure. 
No  permanent  buildings  need  be  erected  ; 
fences  and  playground  apparatus  can  be 
removed  in  a  few  hours.      No  lot  is  too 


poor  to  be  used ;  and  there  are  very 
few  localities  which  will  not  yield  the 
requisite  number  of  children.  In  every 
city  there  are  numerous  bare  lots — fre- 
quently in  the  most  crowded  districts 
— enclosed  by  high  fences  bearing  bill- 
boards of  more  or  less  objectionable 
character.  These  lots  have  lain  idle 
for  years,  and  will  in  all  probability 
remain  idle  for  years  to  come,  awaiting 
a  price.  While  these  are  "waiting," 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  Secure  the 
use  of  the  land  enclosed,  take  down  the 
fences,  remove  the  bill-boards,  and  con- 
vert the  ground  into  playgrounds  and 
gardens  ? 

Happily  the  opposition  to  the  school 
garden  movement  has  been  slight. 
There  have  been  a  few  conservative 
men  and  women  who  looked  upon  the 
idea  with  disfavor,  but  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  this  has  vanished  after 
a  single  visit  to  the  gardens.  It  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  resist  the  infectious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  farmers,  who  gener- 
ously proffer  samples  of  the  best  their 
gardens  afford.  It  would  be  hard  to 
believe,  in  the  face  of  heartfelt  thanks 
from  parents  and  the  cordial  endorse- 
ment of  school  principals  and  teachers 
whom  the  gardens  have  helped,  that 
anything  productive  of  such  genuine 
delight  and  interest  can  be  merely  a 
fad.  The  enemies  of  school  gardens 
have  never  seen  the  gardens. 

The  possibilities  for  the  future  of 
school  gardens  seem  unlimited.  The 
close  connection  of  the  subject  with  the 
extension  of  scientific  agriculture  makes 
it  of  vital  interest  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  careful  study  of  school  gar- 
dens which  is  being  made  by  national  and 
State  agricultural  and  educational  de- 
partments, and  by  various  institutions 
and  prominent  educators,  should  result 
in  a  tremendous  stride  in  the  progress 
of  the  work   during  the  next  ten  years. 
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The  Dream  of  a  Jewish  Nation 

A    DISCUSSION    OF    THE    ZIONISTIC    MOVEMENT 


BY  RABBI  EDWARD  N.  CALISCH 


Popular  interest  in  the  Zionistic 
movement  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  recent  visit  to  this  country  of 
one  of  its  chief  promoters,  Israel  Zang- 
will,  the  novelist  and  poet.  The  Zion- 
ism of  Zangwill  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Zionite  movement  of  the 
Reverend  James  Alexander  Dowie,  the 
prophet  Elijah  II.  This  latter-day 
prophet  has  filched  the  semblance  of 
the  name  for  the  use  of  his  fantastic  fal- 
lacy. His  Zion  City  is  as  far  removed 
in  spirit  from  the  Zion  for  which  the 
ghetto  noyelist  pleads  as  Illinois  is  from 
Palestine.  ZangwilPs  Zionism,  whether 
it  be  approved  or  rejected,  is  a  beauti- 
ful dream,  with  nothing  of  the  sordid 
money-making  features  of  the  religio- 
commercial  undertaking  in  the  West. 

The  Zionistic  agitation,  in  whose 
behalf  Zangwill  makes  his  brilliant  de- 
fense and  earnest  plea,  was  originally  a 
movement  *'to  obtain  for  the  Jewish 
people  a  legally  assured  home  in  Pales- 
tine." The  history  of  this  movement 
began  with  Theodore  Herzl,  a  Viennese 
journalist  and  publicist  who,  in  1896, 
published  a  pamphlet  advocating  and  pro- 
phesying a  "Jewish  State."  In  response 
to  this  initiative  the  first  international 
Jewish  Congress  convened  at  Basel, 
Switzerland,  a  year  later,  in  August, 
1897.  This  Congress  gave  the  impetus 
to  the  movement  to  secure  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  a  legally  assured  home  in 
Palestine."  It  has  reconvened  annually 
in  increasing  numbers.  In  1904  there 
were  six  hundred  delegates  assembled. 
They  represented  constituents  from  a'l 
over    the    world,    numbering    all    told 


about  twenty-five  hundred  organiza- 
tions. Russia,  which  "  holds  half  the 
Jews  and  three-fourths  of  the  Jewish 
problem,"  is  in  the  lead,  with  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two  societies.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  three 
hundred  and  thirteen,  Roumania  one 
hundred  and  thirteen,  Austria  and  Gal- 
icia  about  a  hundred  each.  Others  are 
scattered  over  England,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  col- 
onies. Still  others  are  to  be  found  in 
Bulgaria,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Hungary,  Holland,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Denmark,  Sweden, Egypt, 
and  the  Asiatic  countries.  Truly  an 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  wide  dispersion 
of  the  chosen  people. 

To  oil  the  machinery  of  the  move- 
ment a  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has  been 
established,  with  shares  subscribed  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars.  Many  of  these  shares  are  held 
by  the  very  poor,  who  clubbed  together 
to  hold  a  single  .share  in  common.  The 
trust  has  paid  a  dividend  of  three  per 
cent.,  which  was  refused  and  returned 
to  the  treasury  by  the  shareholders. 
In  addition,  a  fund  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  accumulated 
by  contributions  and  by  the  sale  of 
Zionistic  stamps,  which  the  faithful 
stick  on  all  their  letters  besides  the 
postage  required  by  the  several  countries. 

Herzl  was  the  life  and  moving  im- 
pulse of  the  movement.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  personal  magnetism,  a  brilliant 
orator,  and  an  accomplished  linguist. 
He  devoted  himself  wholly  and  unself- 
ishly to  the  cause,  giving  up  his  profes- 
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sional  activities  and  the  means  of  his 
h'velihood.  When  he  died,  last  summer, 
his  wife  and  children  were  left  in  need, 
and  were  provided  for  by  popular  sub- 
scription. He  had  secured  interviews 
with  the  sovereigns  and  leading  states- 
men of  Europe.  He  treated  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  for  the  possession  of 
Palestine;  securing,  however,  only  vague 
and  indefinite  promises,  yet  sufficient 
to  fire  the  imagination  of  his  followers, 
and  to  raise  their  hopes  to  the  highest 
pitch.  A  year  ago  the  British  govern- 
ment made  a  proposition  to  give  to  the 
Jews  a  large  tract  of  land  in  East  Africa, 
the  Guas  Ngishu  plateau,  a  tableland 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  containing  about 
five  thousand  square  miles.  This  terri- 
tory was  to  be  settled  by  Jewish  col- 
onists, with  a  Jewish  governor  and 
Jewish  political  autonomy,  but  under 
English  sovereignty — practically  a  Jew- 
ish state  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  government.  A  commission 
has  gone  to  Uganda,  as  the  place  is 
more  generally  known,  to  investigate 
the  questions  of  its  desirability  and  prac- 
ticability. Its  report  will  be  considered 
and  passed  upon  by  the  Congress  at  its 
next  meeting  in  July. 

It  is  very  much  of  a  question  whether, 
though  the  report  of  the  commission  be 
of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  the 
Congress  will  favor  the  Uganda  pro- 
posal. The  majority  of  the  delegates 
will  be  of  the  orthodox  wing,  with 
whom  the  mainspring  of  enthusiasm  is 
not  a  land  of  refuge,  but  the  "Holy 
Land"  itself.  They  are  passionate 
idealists  and  not  practical  opportunists. 
In  his  address  Zangwill  himself  says  that 
he  fears  that  "the  passion  for  Palestine 
may  sweep  away  all  considerations  of 
policy."  Uganda  is  a  noble  opportu- 
nity; but  East  Africa  is  not  Zion.  Its 
hills  hold  not  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
nor  do  the  roses  of  Sharon  bloom  in  its 
vales.  It  has  no  sepulchers  or  tombs, 
no  hallowed  spots  or  memories.  None 
of  the  patriarchs  trod  within  its  borders, 


none  of  the  sainted  seers  or  teachers 
breathed  its  air.  No  prophet  dreamed 
here  his  glorious  and  world-compassing 
visions,  or  thundered  his  mighty  rebuke, 
or  gave  his  message  of  hope  and  redemp- 
tion. No  blood  was  here  shed  to  fruc- 
tify the  ground  and  to  enrich  the  heart 
with  tender  and  heroic  memories.  Its 
history  is  virgin  as  its  soil.  It  is  in  no 
way  associated  with  Jewish  thought,  or 
ideals,  or  traditions.  It  has,  in  short, 
no  appeal  save  that  of  the  practical  and 
material  consideration  of  safety,  of  a 
refuge  from  the  horrors  of  persecution 
and  the  insult  of  social  ostracism. 

A  strong  appeal,  you  will  say — you 
of  this  practical,  business-like  twentieth 
century — an  appeal  that  certainly  should 
be  listened  to  by  common  sense.  But 
the  genuine  Zionist  is  not  as  sensible 
as  he  is  sentimental.  It  is  the  romance 
of  the  restored  Zion  that  appeals  to  him. 
It  is  a  religious  ideal  in  which  the  prac- 
tical element  of  safety,  while  not  entirely 
ignored,  is  yet  of  secondary  importance. 
Here  is  the  pathos  of  the  Jew's  position. 
The  world  has  not  outgrown  its  con- 
temptuous misconception  of  him,  either 
as  a  Shylock  or  as  the  "old  clothes" 
man.  The  usurer  and  the  peddler  are 
the  sordid  types  that  the  world  holds 
up  as  the  Jew.  Yet  in  reality,  beneath 
this  seeming  sordid  exterior  he  is  a  glori- 
fied idealist,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  whose 
romance  is  age-long  in  its  endurance 
and  world-wide  in  its  compass. 

Were  Herzl  alive  he  might  be  able  to 
swing  the  convention  into  line  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  ofifer  of  the  British 
government.  And  he  might  be  able 
to  point  out,  and  to  convince  the  ortho- 
dox element,  that  Uganda  is  but  a  step 
on  the  way;  that  when  once  an  auton- 
omous Jewish  state  should  become 
established  —  when  there  would  be  a 
distinct  Jewish  political  entity,  with  the 
prestige  and  possible  power  that  would 
flow  from  its  establishment — then  the 
Jewish  people  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  good  their  claim  for  the 
possession  of   Palestine,  and   with   fairer 
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prospect  of  success.  But  he  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  greatness  of  soul,  and 
there  is  none  to  take  his  place.  Zang- 
will  has  nominated  Nordau,  the  cele- 
brated French  author,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Zionistic  movement 
since  its  inception.  But  Nordau  de- 
clines; not,  he  says,  because  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  the  work,  but  because 
he  believes  it  ought  to  be  done  by  one 
to  whose  domestic  life  no  Jew,  however 
orthodox,  could  object.  He  declares 
that  the  tragedy  of  his  life  is  that  he 
was  not  a  Zionist  thirty  years  ago.  As 
things  stand  now  the  outcome  of  the 
Uganda  agitation  is  very  doubtful,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  possession  of  Pales- 
tine are  more  than  dubious. 

Thus  far  has  been  given  merely  a 
presentation  of  the  Zionistic  movement. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  Jews  who 
are  opposed  to  it?  The  opposition 
comprises  practically  all  of  the  reform 
wing  of  the  synagogue — the  modern- 
ized, occidentalized,  and  liberal  Jews, 
who,  while  they  do  not  make  up  the 
numerical  preponderance,  do  make  up 
the  representative  quality  of  the  Jews 
resident  in  America.  It  is  true  that 
Zionism  counts  here  in  America  some 
very  prominent  and  fair  advocates,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  but  their  numbers  are 
few.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
congregations  in  this  land  that  comprise 
the  liberal,  reformed  Jewish  element, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  are  anti-Zionistic,  both  in  pulpit 
and  pew.  What  is  the  basis  of  their 
opposition  to  the  movement  ? 

In  the  first  place  they  oppose  un- 
equivocally the  political  aspect  of  it. 
The  Jewish  nation  died  1835  years  ago, 
in  the  year  70  of  the  present  era, 
when  the  Roman  legions  under  Titus 
swept  in  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple.  The  political 
entity  of  the  Jews  was  there  and  then 
absolutely  destroyed,  annihilated  as  com- 
pletely as  the  empire  of  Napoleon  by 
the  allied  armies  at  Waterloo.  The 
reform  Jew  does  not  desire,  much  less 


expect,  its  resurrection  or  rehabilitation. 
He  is  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  government 
under  whose  protection  he  dwells,  a 
patriot  in  the  fullest  and  freest  sense  of 
the  word,  ready  to  defend  with  his 
heart's  blood  the  flag  he  calls  his  own. 
This  is  the  case  even  in  Russia,  where 
thirty  thousand  Jews  are  fighting  for 
the  Czar  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  the 
case  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  France, 
even  though,  as  a  soldier,  the  hope  of 
advancement  is  either  denied  him  baldly 
by  law,  or  made  illusive  by  social  antag- 
onism and  administrative  injustice.  It 
is  the  case,  and  has  been  amply  proved, 
in  England.  It  is  surely  the  case  here  in 
America,  where  no  class  of  people  holds 
in  deeper  or  more  affectionate  venera- 
tion, or  regards  with  more  loving  loyalty, 
the  starry  emblem  of  our  liberty.  To 
agitate  for  a  distinct  political  existence, 
for  a  Jewish  state,  that  shall  claim  his 
allegiance  qua  Jew,  is  to  the  reform 
Jew  an  afifront  to  his  patriotism.  He 
holds  that  there  is  no  more  need  or 
reason  for  a  Jewish  state  than  for  a 
Baptist  state,  or  a  Methodist,  or  Cath- 
olic state.  For  this  reason  the  agita- 
tion is  so  pathetic  an  error.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  tree  that  furnished  wood 
for  the  handle  of  the  woodman's  axe; 
for  the  Zionistic  agitation  furnishes  a 
handle  to  the  accusation  of  the  anti- 
Semite  and  the  Jew-hater  that  the  Jew 
is  an  alien  and  a  foreigner,  who  never 
becomes  fully,  heart-wholly  identified 
with  the  land  that  he  inhabits.  The 
American  Jewish  citizen  deplores  keenly 
the  inference  apparently  so  plausible, 
but  in  reality  so  false,  that  is  possible 
to  be  drawn  from  this  agitation.  '  He 
resents  bitterly  a  movement  that  so 
tragically  misrepresents  him. 

The  Uganda  proposition,  shorn  of  its 
political  taint,  would  appeal  to  him  as  a 
purely  philanthropic  movement.  To 
aid  his  suffering  co-religionist  has  been 
a  duty  that  he  has  never  failed  to  per- 
form. He  will  gladly  and  generously 
assist  to  remove  from  the  Russian  and 
Roumanian    hells    the    helpless  victims 
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who  are  there  confined.  He  will  freely 
give  of  his  wealth  and  his  energies  to 
secure  for  them  a  home  under  the  be- 
nign aegis  of  the  English  flag,  where 
they  may  be  assured  the  primary  rights 
of  humanity;  where  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  breathe  God's  free  air  unvi- 
tiated  by  the  loathsomeness  of  ghetto 
conditions.  As  a  colonization  scheme  of 
relief,  of  charity,  of  philanthropy,  the 
reform  Jew  is  ready  to  give  it  his  gener- 
ous aid ;  but  as  a  political  proposition 
he  completely  and  finally  repudiates  the 
Zionistic  movement. 

And,  secondly,  he  opposes  it  on  doc- 
trinal grounds.  Aside  from  ritualistic 
and  ceremonial  differences,  here  is  one 
of  the  very  few  things  that  doctrinally 
divide  the  synagogue  into  what  is  styled 
the  orthodox  and  the  reformed  wings. 
The  holy  city  and  the  temple  were  des- 
troyed on  the  ninth  day  of  the  Jewish 
month,  Abh,  in  the  year  70  of  the  pre- 
sent era.  The  orthodox  Jew  mourns 
that  fact  to  this  day.  On  each  recur- 
ring anniversary  he  observes  a  day  of 
fasting.  He  goes  into  his  house  of 
worship,  and  clothed  in  the  habiliments 
of  woe,  he  mourns  the  tragedy  of  his 
nation's  downfall.  He  reads  the  la- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  and  his  tears 
flow  freely  as  he  recites  the  poet's  sad 
voicing  of  fallen  Zion's  distress.  He 
feeds  his  hungry  heart  with  the  hope 
and  the  vision  of  that  day, 

"  When  the  rites  of  the  temple  new-builded 
With  God  shall  find  grace  as  of  old, 
And  monarchs  shall  hasten  with  offerings 
Of  incense  and  jewels  and  gold." 

The  orthodox  Jew  believes  in,  looks 
forward  to,  and  prays  for  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  Palestine  as  the  home  of  a  recon- 
structed Jewish  nation. 

The  fast  of  the  ninth  of  Abh  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  calendar  of  the  Jew 
of  the  reformed  synagogue.  Did  he 
observe  it  at  all — properly  to  interpret  his 
sentiments  he  would  observe  it  as  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  even   of    triumph.      Catas- 


trophe though  it  was,  and  of  colossal 
proportions,  and  tragic  in  the  horror 
and  suffering  it  entailed,  yet  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  was  a  mighty  step  of 
progress.  The  Jew  had  a  full  thousand 
years  of  compact  national  existence. 
Within  that  period  he  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  part  he  was  to  play  on  the 
world-stage.  He  had  been  imbued  with 
a  distinct  sense  of  unity  and  cohesive- 
ness,  and  filled  with  the  consciousness 
that  his  was  to  be  no  small  or  insignifi- 
cant influence  in  the  development  of 
human  history  and  culture.  But  that 
influence  was  not  to  be  in  material 
things,  not  in  civic  power  or  political 
dominion  —  "Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  God 
of  hosts."  The  nation  was  destroyed 
that  the  national  idea  might  not  be 
made  paramount.  Political  distinctive- 
ness was  lost  so  that  political  prestige 
might  not  be  unduly  aggrandized.  The 
Jews  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  they  might  better  under- 
stand, appreciate,  and  carry  out  their 
mission.  The  cocoon  was  burst,  and 
the      psyche"  given  free  wing. 

What  is  this  mission?  Zangwill  says 
we  "babble  of  it"  and  cannot  define. 
True,  it  is  as  incapable  of  precise  defini- 
tion as  is  the  soul  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. Briefly  stated,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  mission  is  to  stand  steadfast  for  the 
doctrine  of  ethical  monotheism  as  the 
loftiest  religious  ideal  of  humanity;  and 
also — and  this  is  of  equal  importance — 
to  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
culture  that  factor  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  called  the  *'  Hebraic 
element." 

Ernest  Renan,  in  the  preface  to  his 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  says  that 
"for  a  philosophic  mind,  /.  e.,  a  mind 
engrossed  in  the  origin  of  things,  there 
arc  not  more  than  three  histories  of  real 
interest  in  the  past  of  humanity,  Greek 
history,  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the 
history  of  Rome."  Of  these,  Greek 
and   Judean  are  the  dominant   histories. 
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Rome  was  but  the  physical  pioneer  that 
made  smooth  the  road  whereon  the 
chariots  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic  ideals 
were  to  travel.  These  two  are  the 
vital  elements  of  our  human  civiliza- 
tion, developed  into  the  present  various 
phases  of  dififering  national  cultures,  and 
to  be  yet  more  fully  developed  into  an 
all-encompassing  unity  as  the  centuries 
come  and  go.  Greece  is  the  intellect- 
ual factor,  Judea  the  moral  and  spiritual. 
Our  art,  science,  literature,  philosophy, 
diplomacy,  political  and  international 
codes  of  law  are  Greek,  says  Renan. 
Our  morals  are  Hebraic.  Greece  lacked 
the  moral  balance.  Her  philosophers, 
though  some  few  may  have  had  dim 
dreams  of  immortality,  were  as  a  rule 
materialistic,  epicurean,  pantheistic,  and 
disposed  to  look  upon  this  world  as  a 
place  where  might  instead  of  right  was 
properly  and  naturally  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. Her  religious  ideals  were  things 
of  rare  poetic  beauty,  indeed  ;  but  they 
were,  not  of  the  fiber  to  create  and 
maintain  a  government  founded  on  law 
and  righteousness,  or  a  view  of  the 
world  as  guided  by  the  providence  of  an 
omnipotent  and  all-just  God.  *'  The 
ardent  genius  of  a  small  tribe,  estab- 
lished in  an  outlandish  corner  of  Syria, 
seemed  created  to  supply  this  void  in 
the  Hellenic  intellect."  The  genius  of 
the  Jew  has  supplied  this  void,  through 
his  own  faith  and  the  daughter  faiths  of 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism. 

It  is  argued  that  this  Hebraic  element 
has  been  absorbed  and  is  now  possessed 
by  the  Christian  world,  and  that  what- 
soever of  it  is  needed  is  supplied  by 
Christianity.  Upon  investigation  this 
statement  will  be  found  inaccurate.  In 
its  early  days  Christianity  compromised 
overmuch  with  paganism,  and  pagan 
elements  are  still  in  evidence.  Greek 
and  Roman,  Slavic,  Teutonic,  and 
British  mythologies  have  place  not  only 
in  the  customs  and  the  various  national 
methods  of  the  celebration  of  Christian 
festivals,  but  also  in  what  the  Germans 
so  aptly  phrase  the  Weltanschauung^  the 


world-view-point  of  the  believer.  In 
their  several  ethnical  developments  the 
nations  are  inclined  to  be  more  Hellenic 
than  Hebraic.  Prosperity  and  power 
make  them  more  sensual  than  spiritual. 
The  church  may  have  preached  justice 
and  charity  and  equality  and  human 
brotherhood,  but  the  church  by  its 
establishment  and  system  negatived  its 
own  doctrine.  Prosperity  and  power 
were  as  fatal  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
church  as  to  the  several  states.  Cor- 
ruption, caste,  dogmatic  intolerance, 
and  disregard  for  the  rights  or  life  of 
the  inferior  classes  were  characteristic 
of  the  ages  in  which  the  church  was 
supremely  dominant.  The  movements 
toward  justice,  tolerance,  the  recogni- 
tion of  human  right  and  brotherhood, 
came  in  those  periods  when  the  Hebraic 
element  in  Christianity  was  in  the  fore. 
Though  he  himself  would  possibly  have 
failed  to  recognize  it,  yet  Luther  was 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  Judean 
prophets  when  he  broke  away  rrom 
Rome.  So  were  the  Huguenots  in 
France  and  the  Puritans  in  England,  as 
each  rebelled  against  the  established 
national  church.  No  one  will  deny  the 
incalculable  influence  for  good  of  Puri- 
tanism in  the  evolution  of  American 
democracy.  Though  with  the  Puritans 
the  pendulum  swung  too  far,  yet  the 
stern  morality,  the  impatience  with  all 
formal  shams  and  pompous  ceremonial- 
ism, the  insistence  upon  justice  and 
chastity  as  the  moral  foundations  of 
human  society  were  purely  Hebraic. 
America  has  moved  far  beyond  Puritan 
fanaticism  ;  but  may  it  never  separate 
itself  from  the  spirit  that  underlay  the 
Puritan  movement  ! 

Of  this  spirit  the  Jews  have  been, 
and  are,  the  conservators.  In  spite  of 
every  accusation  of  materialism  that 
may  be  made  against  them  by  friend  or 
foe  ;  in  spite  of  every  charge  of  money- 
greed  and  the  sneers  against  pawnbrokers 
and  "  old-clo'  men  "  ;  in  spite  of  per- 
secutions, whether  born  of  envy  or 
religious    bigotry  ;    in    spite   of    the   icy 
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contempt  of  the  ultrafashionables — the 
Jew  is  yet  the  undaunted  ideaHst,  the 
unconquerable  optimist  of  humanity, 
and  in  that  the  spirituaHzing  element  of 
human  society. 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  remarked 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  greatest 
families  of  English  nobility  have  an 
infusion  of  Jewish  blood.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  aristocracy  of  Spain,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  France.  Du  Maurier 
said  that  it  is  the  drop  of  the  bull  blood 
in  the  greyhound  that  gives  him  his  ten- 
acity and  his  value  ;  and  it  is  the  drop 
of  Jewish  blood  that  is  necessary  to  the 
fullest  development  of  the  great  states- 
man and  leader  of  men.  The  Jews 
are  constantly  losing  at  the  top.  Often 
their  best  and  most  highly  cultured 
individuals  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
for  one  reason  or  another — social,  liter- 
ary, or  professional  ambition,  marriage, 
or  what  not.  While  their  loss  is  some- 
thing, it  is  not  appreciably  great.  It  is 
the  immolation  of  the  atoms  of  radium 
in  its  diffusion  of  light  and  heat  and 
life.  It  is  the  breaking  of  the  bubbles 
of  the  leavening  yeast.  It  is  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  mission  of  the  Jew  to 
supply  to  the  world  the  element  of 
ideality  as  against  materialism,  of  spirit- 
uality against  sensualism,  of  Hebraism 
against  Hellenism. 

The  Zionist  declares  that  it  can  bet- 
ter be  done  if  the  Jews  will  go  off  by 
themselves  and  found  a  separate  state, 
and  by  the  virtuous  conduct  of  that 
state  give  vivid  example  of  the  power  of 
the  Jewish  faith  for  righteousness.  But 
that  is  a  mistake  not  merely  of  method, 
but  of  interpretation  as  well.  The  elec- 
tric current  transfers  its  vital  spark  by 
contact  only.  It  cannot  o'erleap  a  space 
of  any  width.  Thus  the  Jew,  to  fuse 
his  current  of  thought  and  ideals  with 
that  of  the  world,  must  be  in  contact 
with  the  world-culture  and  the  world- 
progress.  He  must  clasp  hands  with 
his  fellow-man.  Segregation  will  defeat 
the  purpose  of  his  being. 

The  steadfastness  of   tlie  Jew  to   his 


faith  during  the  long  years  and  bitter 
trials  of  his  dispersion  is  in  itself  a  spirit- 
ual factor  of  no  small  importance.  If 
'  the  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of 
the  church,"  how  must  the  centuried 
martyrdom  of  Israel  be  an  enriching  ele- 
ment of  the  church  universal  of  human 
brotherhood  !  And  the  Jew  is  today 
the  genuine  cosmopolitan,  the  repre- 
sentative of  humanity's  world-federa- 
tion. Bound  by  no  political  bonds,  held 
by  no  national  limits,  scattered  the  wide 
world  over,  child  of  every  clime  and  citi- 
zen of  every  government,  he  yet  shows 
a  solidarity  and  cohesiveness,  together 
with  an  independence  of  the  individual, 
that  are  tokens  of  the  promise  and  the 
power  of  human  brotherhood.  His  king- 
dom is  a  kingdom  of  priestly  service,  his 
empire  the  empire  of  faith.  To  go  back 
to  the  isolation  of  a  territorially  and 
politically  restricted  nationality  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  Zeitgeist  and  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  greatest  secu- 
lar fact  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It 
would  be  a  retracing  of  steps  already 
achieved. 

Zionism  has  helped  to  stimulate  a 
Jewish  sense  among  many  Jews  them- 
selves. It  has  awakened  interest  among 
many  who  were  growing  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  things  Jewish,  and  were  drifting 
into  agnosticism  and  scepticism  with  the 
tide  of  the  age.  It  has  cleared  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual  atmosphere  for  many, 
and  intensified  a  newly  aroused  Jewish 
consciousness.  In  these  things  it  has 
been  of  great  help  to  the  larger  Jewish 
cause.  But  the  iridescent  bubble  of  its 
impracticable  hope  will  soon  burst,  and 
it  will  wither  as  have  done  many  similar 
movements  in  Jewisii  history — though, 
let  us  pray,  without  the  tragedies  that 
accompanied  them.  Its  idealism  is  a 
refreshing  oasis  in  this  materialistic  age 
of  steel,  but  it  is  not  the  itiu\  of  the 
journey. 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  FOUR  WINDS 

BY  EDWARD  WARREN  GUYOL 


THE  SOUTH  WIND 

Gently  stirring  fern  and  palm-tree, 

Softly,  slow  ; 
Stealing  sweets  from  rose  and  cereus, 

Whisp'ring  low  ; 
Through  a  world  of  fragrant  wildness. 
To  the  cold  North  bringing  mildness. 
With  the  breath  of  spice  and  orchid 

Do  I  blow. 

THE   EAST  WIND 

Damp  and  raw  from  the  world  of  waves, 

Through  canvas  and  rigging  1  madly  beat  ; 
With  the  stinging  tang  of  the  ocean's  salt 

I  lash  the  crews  of  the  flying  fleet. 
And  fishwives  weep  when  they  hear  my  song : 
Tangle  of  froth  and  sullen  roar  ; 
Bodies  uptossed  on  a  frozen  shore. 

THE  WEST  WIND 

The  dust  of  the  desert,  the  grass  of  the  prairie, 

The  rush  of  wild  horses,  the  rustle  of  grain 
I  weave  into  rhythmic  accord  with  the  odors 

Of  pine  of  the  mountain  and  sage  of  the  plain. 
The  song  that  I  sing  is  the  song  of  the  open — 

The  crashing  of  comets  through  infinite  space. 
The  earth's  deep  heart  throbbings,  the  murmur  of  rivers — 

All  sorrows  and  joys  in  its  measure  find  place. 

THE  NORTH   WIND 

From  the  frosted  harp  of  the  God  of  Ice 
I  strike  chill  chords  as  I  sing  to  men 
Of  blistering  cold  and  blinding  snow. 
Of  frozen  specters  of  living  woe. 
Of  dim  ice  caverns  and  splintered  air. 
Of  dazzling  stretches  of  glacial  glare, 
Of  miles  upon  miles  of  fleckless  white  ; 

And,  over  it  all. 
The  crimson  and  gold  of  the  Northern  Light  ! 
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Transportation  in  Porto  Rico 

AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR   THE   AMERICAN    CAPITALIST 


BY  SIGMUND  KRAUSZ 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
that,  aside  from  the  splendid  military 
road  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
they  did  not  leave  a  single  monument 
of  their  long  occupation  of  Porto  Rico 
that  is  worthy  of  nineteenth  century 
progress  and  civilization.  Even  the 
military  road,  as  its  name  indicates,  was 
never  designed  as  an  aid  to  agricultural, 
commercial,  or  industrial  development, 
but  simply  to  facilitate  the  movements 
of  the  Spanish  garrisons  between  the 
north  and  south  coasts  of  Porto  Rico. 
As  it  was,  the  Castilian  government 
seemed  to  be  little  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  lands  or  the  building  up  of 
industries  in  the  island.  The  question 
of  transportation,  therefore,  did  not 
receive  much  attention  from  the 
authorities. 

The  railway  system  of  Porto  Rico — 
such  as  it  was — at  the  time  of  the 
American  invasion,  consisted  of  short 
lines  of  about  six  miles  each  from 
San  Juan  to  Rio  Piedras,  Carolina,  and 
Bayamon ;  and  the  so-called  French 
Railroad,  operated  on  a  sort  of  instal- 
ment plan,  between  the  capital  and 
Ponce.  This  expression,  perhaps,  needs 
a  little  explanation.  The  French  Rail- 
road was  supposed  to  connect  San  Juan 
and  Ponce,  the  two  largest  centers  of 
population,  and  closely  follows  the  coast 
line  around  the  western  end  of  the 
island.  Its  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  a  French  com- 
pany nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
terms  of  the  franchise  illustrate  the 
drastic  manner  in  which  things  were 
done  at  that  time  in  Porto  Rico.     In- 


stead of  exacting  adequate  taxes  from 
the  foreign  syndicate,  as  is  done  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world, 
the  government  bound  itself  to  a  guar- 
antee of  eight  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  road.  One  may 
imagine  the  kind  of  management  which 
followed  the  franchise  grant. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  line 
was  begun  as  early  as  1887,  and  the 
company  had  agreed  to  complete  the 
work  within  ten  years,  at  the  time  of 
the  American  invasion  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  road  was  in  operation  ;  and 
that  fraction  had  been  built  in  discon- 
nected stretches,  leaving  large  gaps  to 
be  traversed  by  horse  vehicles.  The 
company  elected  to  build  the  easiest 
and  least  costly  sections  of  the  line 
first,  leaving  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  survey,  which  offered  engineering 
difficulties,  untouched ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  managed  to  run  up  the  cost  of 
construction  in  such  a  remarkable  way 
as  soon  to  get  rid  of  its  originally  sub- 
scribed capital  on  which  the  Spanish 
government  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
guaranteed  interest  of  eight  per  cent, 
annually,  as  a  fixed  rate  for  the  entire 
road.  No  one  seems  to  know  where 
the  moneji  went,  but  it  is  vaguely  hinted 
that  considerable  sums  were  spent  by 
the  managing  officials  in  champagne 
dinners  and  riotous  living. 

The  Frenchmen,  however,  had  a 
good  thing,  and  knew  it.  The  more 
money  was  expended,  or  at  least  alleged 
to  have  been  spent,  in  building  the  road, 
the  more  interest  they  could  claim  from 
the  Spanish  government ;   and  since  the 
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company  never  paid  any  dividends,  the 
railway,  instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the 
island,  became  a  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  royal  treasury,  in  spite  of  a  pas- 
senger rate  of  over  five  cents  a  mile,  a 
price  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the 
traveling  comforts  afforded. 

The  United  States  military  govern- 
ment, on  assuming  possession  of  Porto 
Rico,  denied  the  claim  for  the  eight  per 
cent,  dividend  on  the  capital  represented 
by  the  proportionate  amount  of  road 
constructed.  The  French  company  then 
reorganized  itself  as  "The  American 
Railway  Company,"  with  the  majority 
of  the  old  stockholders  and  under  the 
same  management.  Since  then  the  gaps 
on  the  line  have  been  closed,  though 
one  of  about  twenty-five  miles  between 
Aguadilla  and  Camuy  remained  unfin- 
ished until  a  short  time  ago.  This  last 
gap,  as  I  myself  had  occasion  to  exper- 
ience, often  caused  the  traveler  great 
annoyance,  since  time-tables  and  vehicle 
arrangements  between  the  two  princi- 
pal points  were  not  calculated  to  insure 
reliable  connections. 

The  passenger  tariff  has  remained 
about  the  same.  The  present  accom- 
modations   are    somewhat    superior    to 
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those  of  yore,  when  the  trains  ran  at  slow 
speed,  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  If 
one  was  lucky  enough  to  make  connec- 
tions between  Camuy  and  Aguadilla,  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce 
might  be  covered  in  a  day.  Otherwise, 
an  enforced  rest  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  forsaken  village,  with  execrable  hotel 
accommodations,  was  unavoidable.  A 
recent  change  in  management,  however, 
has  improved  these  conditions. 

The  equipment  of  a  passenger  train 
in  Porto  Rico  consists  of  an  antiquated 
locomotive  of  French  pattern,  with  one 
first-class  and  one  second-class  coach, 
to  which  are  sometimes  added  a  few 
open  sugar-cane  cars  loaded  with  cattle. 
There  is  an  early  morning  train  each 
way  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  one 
between  Arecibo  and  San  Juan,  and  a 
smaller  afternoon  train  each  way  be- 
tween Ponce  and  Mayaguez.  Until 
lately  one  was  never  sure  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  time-tables  at  intervening 
stations.  The  train  sometimes  arrived 
half  an  hour  early,  in  which  case  it  was 
sure  to  pull  out  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  time  of  its  departure. 

The  first-class  passenger  coaches  are 
about  twenty-five  feet  long 
and  are  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  of 
which  is  furnished  with 
leather  seats,  the  other  with 
cane  seats,  arranged  either 
lengthwise  or  in  the  com- 
mon American  fashion.  In 
accordance  with  the  cli- 
matic requirements  there 
are  no  glass  windows,  their 
place  being  taken  by  lat- 
ticed wooden  shutters ;  and 
the  floors  are  bare  of  rugs. 
The  second-class  coaches 
are  similarly  arranged,  but 
contain  only  wooden 
benches,  and  lack  toilet 
accommodations.  Some- 
times a  coach  is  divided  to 
serve  for  both  classes.  I>ight 
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is  furnished  by  kerosene  lamps,  and  on 
the  whole  the  cars  are  kept  tolerably 
clean. 

For  a  time  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  company  to  run  dining-cars.  The 
experiment  was  soon  abandoned,  though 
it  has  been  resumed  recently,  with  a 
somewhat  improved  service.  But  it  is 
always  safest  to  take  a  basket-lunch 
along  on  through  trips.  I  have  seen 
one  of  these  abandoned  dining-cars  on 
a  side-track  of  the  depot  in  Ponce,  and 
consequently  do  not  wonder  at  the  fail- 
ure of  that  attempt.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  box-car  with  cur- 
tained windows,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
with  a  small  refrigerator  in  one  corner, 
several  collapsible  tables  at  the  sides,  and 
a  few  small  ones  in  the  center.  Only 
sandwiches  and  other  cold  food  could 
be  served. 

The  freight  rolling-stock  consists  of 
small  flat-cars  with  upright  posts,  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  transportation  of 
sugar-cane,  which  forms  the  principal 
freight  material.  Small  private  side  lines 
from  the  sugar  plantations  serve  as  feed- 


ers to  the  main  line.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez, 
the  stations  are  of  the  most  unpreten- 
tious kind,  being  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  a  dilapidated  hovel  or  a 
discarded  box-car. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
French  Railroad  only  ran  along  the 
coast  line,  traversing  sugar  lands  princi- 
pally, and  that  there  are  no  railways 
crossing  the  island  in  either  direction, 
the  project  of  the  "Porto  Rico  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company" — an  Amer- 
ican corporation  acting  as  a  foreign 
institution,  to  build  and  maintain  an 
electric  road  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce, 
with  side  lines  to  important  parts  of  the 
interior — if  executed,  is  likely  to  prove 
a  great  step,  especially  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  coffee  and  tobacco  dis- 
tricts would  be  benefited  particularly  by 
such  a  road,  which  would  largely  do 
away  with  the  pack-mules  and  ox-carts 
by  means  of  which  commodities  are  now 
transported  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  interior  to  the  sea-coast. 
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The  promoters  of  the  road  include  in 
their  plans  the  supplying  of  electric  light 
and  power  to  San  Juan  and  other  towns, 
and  figure  that  the  falls  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Platta  and  Rio  Loiza  will  furnish  them 
with  a  capacity  of  about  twelve  thousand 
horse-power,  which  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  their  entire  needs.  The  favor- 
able prospects  of  the  proposed  electric 
line  will  be  further  enhanced  if  the 
Porto  Rican  legislature  executes  its 
plans  of  improving  the  roads  of  the 
interior  that  are  destined  to 
act  as  its  feeders. 

Desirable,  however,  as  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  is 
for  the  island,  not  many  steps 
beyond  a  survey  have  been 
made  by  the  company  to- 
ward a  realization  of  the 
project.  A  few  miles  of  road- 
bed between  Rio  Piedras 
and  Caguas  have  been  con- 
structed.  This  is  level 
ground,  and  presents  no  en- 
gineering difficulties.  The 
franchise  was  granted  on  the 
second  of  March,  1903,  un- 
der a  bond  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  that  the 
road-bed  was  to  be  completed 
from  San  Juan  to  Caguas 
before  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1904 ;  but  this  time-limit 
had  to  be  extended.  It  is 
hinted  that  temporary  finan- 
cial troubles  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  company's  delay  in  pushing 
the  enterprises;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  interest  of  Porto  Rican  develop- 
ment, that  its  difficulties  are  only  of  a 
passing  nature. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fine  mili- 
tary road  crossing  Porto  Rico  from  north 
to  south,  and  a  few  short  highways 
between  several  towns,  kept  in  good 
condition,  there  were  under  Spanish 
rule  no  roads  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. The  general  country  road  was, 
as   a   rule,  about   two   yards   in   width. 


While  fit  for  ox-cart  travel  in  the  dry 
season,  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  trail ; 
during  rainy  weather  it  was  barely  pass- 
able even  for  pack-mules.  Altogether 
there  were  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  good  roads,  including  the  eighty 
miles  or  more  of  the  military  highway. 
This  latter  road,  aside  from  its  impor- 
tance as  a  principal  avenue  for  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  from  the  interior  and 
the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  landscape 
which  it  traverses,  deserves  special  men- 
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tion  on  account  of  the  unusually  careful 
manner  in  which  it  was  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  Spaniards  and  is  kept  up 
by  their  successors.  All  along  the 
road,  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  mile, 
are  comfortable  stone  buildings,  each 
housing  a  capataz  (foreman)  and  several 
camineros  (road  laborers),  who  are  con- 
tinually patroling  their  sections  with  a 
view  of  immediately  repairing  any  defects 
caused  by  traffic  or  weather  ;  with  the 
result  that  the  highway  is  kept  in  as 
excellent  a  condition  as  the  best  macad- 
amized   roads    to    be    seen    anywhere. 
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The  pay  of  the  capataz  and  camineros 
is  far  better  than  that  of  the  average  la- 
borer in  Porto  Rico.  They  are  engaged 
by  the  month  and  receive  respectively 
twenty-five  and  twenty  dollars,  while 
the  present  wages  for  day-labor  in  the 
island  range  only  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents.  Thanks  to  the  good  con- 
dition in  which  these  workmen  keep 
the  roads,  one  may  drive  comfortably, 
even  with  Porto  Rican  horses,  and  in- 
cluding stops  for  meals,  over  the  eighty 
odd  miles  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce  in 
fourteen  hours.  No  visitor  should  miss 
this  delightful  trip. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico 
by  the  United  States  much  attention 
has  been  paid  by  the  government  to 
the  improvement  of  old  roads  and  the 
building  of  new;  and  under  the  new 
American  management  of  affairs  the 
work  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  mile- 
age of  good  roads  kept  under  mainte- 
nance has  been  increased  from  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  ;  and  while  the  new 
American  roads  are  not  as  substantially 
built  as  the  old  Spanish  ones,  they  serve 
their  purpose  admirably.  In  fact,  the 
new  highway  of  over  fifty  miles,  from 
Arecibo  to  Ponce,  and  the  branch 
of  the  military  road  from  Cayeyto  Gua- 
yama,  less  than  twenty  miles,  may  be 
favorably  compared  with  the  old  military 
highway. 

At  present,  work  is  being  pushed  on 
many  dififerent  roads  with  a  view  to 
opening  the  remotest  interior  to  cart 
traffic.  The  cost  of  road  building  in 
Porto  Rico  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  topography  of  the  country. 
First-class  macadamized  roads  in  the 
mountain  districts  cost,  for  example,  as 
high  as  fourteen  thousand  dollars  per 
mile,  while  the  expense  of  the  same 
work  in  the  lowlands  is  only  about 
sixteen  hundred  dollars.  Under  the 
Spanish  regime  the  cost  of  road  building 
was  much  greater. 

Comparatively,  more  progress  than  in 
any  other  method  of  transportation  has 


been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  Porto 
Rican  street  railways,  of  which  there 
were  but  a  couple  of  ancient  lines  in 
operation  prior  to  the  American  occu- 
pation. Even  now  there  are  only  two 
cities,  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  which  have 
modern  systems  of  urban  street  railways, 
but  these  are  of  the  latest  overhead 
electric  trolley  pattern,  with  large,  com- 
fortable cars  equal  to  those  of  any 
American  city,  even  to  the  class  of 
advertisements  displayed  inside,  which 
are  identical  with  those  to  be  seen  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  street  cars,  but 
are  printed  in  Spanish. 

The  stock  companies  controlling  these 
lines  are  American,  but  the  methods  of 
operation  are  not  always  so.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Ponce  the  cars  will  receive 
and  let  off  passengers  wherever  hailed, 
and  in  San  Juan  one  may  see  the  con- 
ductors and  motormen  in  the  most 
extraordinary  attire  while  on  duty.  I 
have  seen  a  barefooted  motorman  oper- 
ating his  lever  in  a  black  coat,  white 
kid  gloves,  and  duck  trousers,  while 
another  one  was  on  duty  in  white  trou- 
sers stuck  into  high  rubber  boots. 

The  third  largest  city  of  Porto  Rico, 
Mayaguez,  still  has  its  old  system  of 
mule  cars  running  between  the  city 
proper  and  Playa,  the  port.  The  cars 
of  this  line  are  really  of  antediluvian 
pattern,  accommodating  about  ten  per- 
sons, and  drawn  by  two  archaic  mules. 
But  they  appear  modern  when  compared 
with  the  one-mule  vehicles  of  another 
line  running  from  Playa  to  Guanajibo, 
a  pleasant  summer  resort  in  the  bay  of 
Mayaguez.  These  little  cars,  with  tat- 
tered gray  linen  curtains  flying  in  the 
breeze,  accommodate  only  four  passen- 
gers, and  are  constructed  in  such  a  top- 
heavy  way  and  run  on  such  narrow 
tracks,  that  if  two  tolerably  big  men 
should  happen  to  ride  on  the  same  side 
of  a  car,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  top- 
pling over.  Aside  from  the  three  cities 
named,  there  is  no  town  in  Porto  Rico 
of  sufficient  importance  to  support  a 
street-car  line. 
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Holy  Week  in  the  Holy  City 

FESTIVALS  OF  CROSS  AND  CRESCENT  IN  JERUSALEM 


However  well  aware  the  traveler  may 
be  that  Jerusalem  is  a  Mohammedan 
city,  here  the  all-pervading  sights  and 
sounds  characteristic  of  Islam  strike 
him  with  special  force  and  vividness. 
The  "Lo  Illah  il  Allah"  of  the  muezzin, 
as  five  times  daily  he  calls  the  faithful 
to  prayer,  assumes  a  new  significance 
when  heard  over  the  house-tops  of  Zion. 
The  irony  of  Moslem  dominion  over 
the  capital  of  Christendom  is  felt  with 
peculiar  intensity,  and  the  feeling 
gradually  disappears  only  in  that  wider 
appreciation  of  Jerusalem  as  a  holy  city 
for  three  religions,  which  daily  incidents 
and  experiences  impress  upon  the  visitor. 
For  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan, 
Jerusalem  is  full  of  holy  places. 

At  no  time  during  the  whole  year, 
perhaps,  is  this  remarkable  cosmopol- 
itan character  of  Jerusalem  so  marked 
as  at  Easter,  for  the  city  is  then  full  of 
pilgrims  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  To  the  Christian,  the  city  is 
naturally  of  the  most  intense  interest  at 
this  time;  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
in  which  all  Christendom  shares,  takes 
on  tenfold  impressiveness  when  cele- 
brated on  the  very  scene  where  the 
wondrous  events  were  enacted.  Hither 
journey  thousands  from  America  and 
Europe,  to  share  in  or  look  upon  the 
celebrations  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher. 

The  present  church  is  the  successor 

of  many  others  that  have    been  erected 

on    the   spot   revealed   by  a   miraculous 

dream    to    the    Empress  Helena  as  the 

place   of    the    crucifixion  and  burial  of 

Christ.     A    common     church     for    all 

Christians,  its  neutrality  must  needs  be 
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guaranteed  by  the  Turk.  Within  its 
walls  are  set  aside  separate  chapels  for 
the  worship  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches  and  the  various  Eastern  sects. 
Since  the  Greek  church  is  the  native 
and  national  church  of  Christian  Pales- 
tine, to  it  is  ceded  the  chief  place  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher;  arid 
it  is  to  the  Easter  celebration  according 
to  its  splendid  ritual  that  the  main 
interest  attaches.  However  foreign  the 
ritual  may  seem,  and  however  great  the 
unlikelihood  of  this  spot  being  the  true 
site  of  Calvary,  the  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  must  be  dead  indeed  in 
the  most  idly  curious  spectator  who  is 
not  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
occasion  and  the  simple  faith  and 
reverence  of  the  worshiping  hosts. 
Ritualistic  and  archeological  disputes 
seem  matters  of  small  moment  in  the 
presence  of  throngs  of  worshipers  of  all 
nations — visible  witness  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  gathered  in  reverence  at  this 
place  whose  sanctity  has  been  attested 
by  so  many  centuries  of  Christian  tra- 
dition. 

The  week's  celebrations  begin  on 
Palm  Sunday.  The  bazaars  which  line 
the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the  church, 
ordinarily  filled  with  rosaries,  candles, 
and  other  sacred  mementos,  are  this 
day  gay  with  palm  branches,  curiously 
plaited  and  wreathed  about  the  pictures 
of  Jesus  and  the  saints.  They  are 
bought  by  the  pilgrims,  carried  into  the 
church,  and  are  there  pressed  against 
the  holy  relics  and  blessed — to  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  home  country  and 
reverently  treasured.  The  exodus  from 
the  church  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vices  of   this   day   is   one   of    the   most 
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picturesque  and  suggestive  incidents  of 
this  supreme  week. 

The  visitor  sees  coming  out  of  the 
church  door,  now  with  faces  hghted 
with  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  faith, 
the  same  pilgrims  whom  he  saw  herded 
together  on  the  great  Russian  steam- 
ships in  the  harbor  of  Jafifa,  carried 
thither  from  Black  Sea  ports  as  freight, 
with  minimum  cost  and  comfort.  He 
passed  tliem  in  hundreds  trudging  on 
foot    over    the    sixty-mile   carriage  road 


from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  strange  north- 
ern figures  wandering  over  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  along  fields  which  are  veritable 
carpets  of  flowers,  gorgeous  with  red 
poppies — the  Roses  of  Sharon.  Evi- 
dently they  are  Russians  of  the  poorest 
peasantry,  many  of  them  aged,  whose 
seamed  faces  record  a  life  of  privation 
and  hardship;  men  with  shaggy  hair 
and  unkempt  beards,  women  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  or  at  best  shod 
with    the    roughest     boots    or    wooden 
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THE  PATRIARCH  PERFORMING  THE  FEET-WASHING  CEREMONY 


sabots.  They  are  fulfilling  the  desire 
of  a  lifetime,  and  are  making  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  savings  of  years. 
They  travel  over  the  intensely  hot  Plain 
of  Jericho  to  bathe  in  Jordan's  sacred 
waters,  weary  and  footsore  but  sustained 
by  the  unfaltering  faith  and  piety  that 
distinguish  the  Slav. 

The  cheerful  endurance  of  un- 
told privations  and  hardships  by  these 
simple  people,  the  reverence  expressed 


in  every  movement,  and  the  joy  they 
experience  on  Palm  Sunday  in  waving 
palm  branches  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  are 
memorable  features  of  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land — features  which,  in  these 
later  days  of  tourists,  preserve  some  faint 
reflection  of  the  glamor  which  hung  over 
Palestine  for  the  Crusaders  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The    most    interesting    and    unusual 
ceremony  occurs  on  the  Thursday  be- 
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fore  Easter,  when  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet  by  Jesus  is  commemorated. 
For  this  ceremony  a  platform  is  erected 
in  the  court  before  the  church,  which 
is  crowded  to  suffocation.  The  Patri- 
arch of  the  Greek  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
in  company  with  several  priests  of  a 
lower  order,  mounts  the  high  platform, 
and  laying  aside  his  splendid  raiment, 
performs  the  humble  office.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  ceremony  convinces  one  that 
the  washing  of  the  feet  is  a  most  formal 
proceeding,  but  the  solemnity  of  the 
participators  and  the  profound  silence 
of  the  multitude  are  impressive  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Quite  as  imposing  and  impressive,  if 
in  a  totally  different  way,  is  the  Proces- 
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MUEZZIN  CALLING  TO  PRAYER 


sion  of  the  Patriarch  on  Easter  Sunday. 
In  keeping  with  the  day,  it  is  of  a  more 
triumphal  nature.  From  early  morning 
the  narrow  street  leading  from  the 
Greek  convent  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  is  kept  clear  by  Turkish 
soldiers.  The  procession  emerges  from 
the  great  gateway  of  the  convent  and 
enters  the  narrow  street.  At  the  head 
are  the  cavasses — Turkish  attaches  to 
the  various  consulates  in  Jerusalem,  gor- 
geously uniformed  and  glittering  with 
decorations.  Following  them  come  the 
priests  and  the  Patriarch,  round  about 
whom  are  carried  the  brilliant  ecclesi- 
astical regalia.  It  is  but  a  short  walk, 
a  matter  of  five  or  six  minutes,  and  the 
procession  is  soon  over.  Short  as  it  is, 
it  is  very  stately,  and  fills  the  little  street 
with  unusual  pomp. 

In  startling  contrast  with  the  sedate- 
ness  which  characterizes  the  Christian 
ceremonies  at  this  time  is  the  Moslem 
counter-demonstration,  the  Nebe  Musa 
(Prophet  Moses)  Parade.  For  several 
days  bands  of  Arabs,  some  of  them  of 
the  wildest  of  the  Bedouins,  have  been 
entering  Jerusalem  from  the  adjoining 
provinces  to  take  part  in  this  great 
religious  ceremony,  which  comprises  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Moses  and  the  return  to  Jerusalem. 
The  reputed  tomb  of  Moses  h'es  among 
the  mountains  which  overlook  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea,  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  city.  On  Tuesday  the 
procession  leaves  Jerusalem;  the  return, 
a  demonstration  of  the  wildest  sort,  is 
accomplished  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter. 

If  the  tourist  wishes  to  see  this  spec- 
tacular demonstration,  he  must  hurry 
from  the  feet-washing  ceremony  through 
the  winding  streets,  across  the  city,  and 
out  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Outside 
the  gate,  on  both  sides  of  the  steep  road 
which  leads  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the 
road,  on  the  walls  of  Jcrusalrni,  occu- 
pying every  conceivable  point  of  vantage, 
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TURKISH  SOLDIERS  ON  GUARD  AT  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHER 


is  massed  a  throng  of  some  fifty  thousand 
people.  Thousands  of  men  in  the  char- 
acteristic Syrian  dress,  and  multitudes 
of  Moslem  women,  with  veiled  faces, 
many-colored  turbans,  and  gaily  dyed 
parasols,  make  a  picture  of  extraordinary 
animation  and  vivid  color.  Across  the 
valley  one  sees  the  procession,  a  horde 
of  Moslems,  making  its  way  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  As  it  passes  along  the 
road,  the  Moslem  women  lift  their  voices 
in  shrill  cries  and  chants  of  welcome. 


Approaching  the  city,  the  parade 
moves  very  slowly,  for  its  march  is  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  the  diversions 
afforded  by  the  Arabs  in  its  ranks.  Sud- 
denly a  ring  is  formed  and  a  mock  duel 
fought,  to  the  intense  delight  and  amid 
the  applause  of  the  spectators.  Then 
perhaps  a  juggler  approaches,  giving  an 
exhibition  of  his  skill,  or  a  prestidigitator 
who  drives  daggers  through  his  lips  and 
cheeks.  In  the  absence  of  any  special 
knowledge  of  Islamism,  one  must  sup- 
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pose  it  is  in  honor  of  the  Prophet  that 
each  one  gives  evidence  of  the  skill  which 
is  in  him.  Then,  most  terrifying  of  all, 
men  naked  to  the  waist  come  leaping 
by,  slashing  their  flesh  with  knives  in 
paroxysms  of  religious  fury.  The  pro- 
cession has  been  marching  all  night 
long,  and  not  sedately,  for  the  Bedouins 
dance  and  leap  continuously,  their  faces 
and  bodies  dripping  with  sweat.  All 
this  takes  place  to  the  incessant  accom- 
paniment   of  shouts,  songs,  hand-clap- 


ping, and  the  firing  of  pistols.  The  din 
is  terrific,  and  the  excitement  reaches 
its  climax  at  the  passing  of  the  Prophet's 
Flag,  an  old  green  banner  said  to  have 
been  carried  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites 
when  Moses  led  them  out  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Egypt.  As  the  procession  en- 
ters the  city  it  passes  immediately  into 
the  Temple  area,  the  great  enclosure 
surrounding  the  site  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, now  occupied  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,    from    which    enclosure   all   but 
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Moslems  arc  rigorously  excluded  at  this 
time. 

Some  hours  afterward  one  me«ts 
the  separated  bands  of  Arabs,  still  excited 
and  engaging  from  time  to  time  in 
brawls  among  themselves.  Christian 
"dogs"  must  be  wary  at  this  time,  for 
under  the  influence  of  the  fanaticism 
of  the  moment  Moslem  hate  for  them 
is  ill-concealed ;  and  to  be  spat  upon 
and  rudely  jostled  are  by  no  means 
infrequent  experiences. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  Easter  celebrations  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  goes  to  show, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
expression  of  hostility,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  suppose  that  no  sense  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Christian,  hateful  idolater 
as  he  is,  can  enter  the  Moslem  heart. 
Within  the  church  the  crowd  is  held  in 
check  by  Turkish  soldiers;  and  at  this 
celebration,  one  of  them  in  performing 
his  duties  found  it  necessary  to  dislodge 
from  an  advantageous  place  a  woman 
and  her  little  son,  Russian  pilgrims. 
As  they  were  led  down  the  aisle,  the 
pilgrims,  overcome  with  disappointment 
and  grief  at  not  being  permitted  to  look 
upon  that  which  meant  so  much  to  them, 
and  for  which  they  had  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  sacrificed  the  poor 
savings  of  many  years,  burst  into  tears. 
An  American  lady,  before  whom  they 
passed,  expressed  her  sympathy.  When 
the  soldier  returned  he  inquired  of  the 
dragoman  of  her  party  what  Madame 
was  saying ;  and  learning  of  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  pilgrims,  a  tender 
spot  in  the  Moslem's  heart  must  have 
been  touched,  for  he  promptly  sought 
them  and  brought  them  back  to  the 
place  they  had  occupied. 

During  the  same  celebrations  it  was 
further  made  evident  that  neither 
Moslem  nor  Christian  has  a  monopoly  of 
either  the  good  or  evil  passions.  The 
several  chapels  assigned  to  the  various 
sects  are  situated  around  the  great 
central  altar  over  **the  very  sepulcher"  of 
Christ.     With    the    conclusion  of    the 


services,  varying  in  length  within  the 
chapels,  the  devout  emerge  and  make  a 
procession  round  the  altar  upon  which 
various  rites  are  performed.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  the  sects 
complete  the  services  within  their 
chapels  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same 
moment  attempt  to  gain  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  altar,  resulting,  of  course, 
in  a  collision.  During  my  visit  the 
Armenians  and  the  Copts  came  together. 
A  feature  of  the  ritual  of  one  party  is 
the  placing  of  the  hat  of  the  Patriarch 
upon  the  altar.  This  performance  either 
actually  or  pretendedly  shocked  their 
brethren  of  the  other  rite  beyond  en- 
durance. Immediately  a  riot  began, 
and  with  a  shout  and  a  rush  the  squad 
of  Turkish  soldiers,  held  outside  for 
just  such  emergencies,  charged  into 
the  church  and  speedily  put  an  end  to 
the  scandalous  disturbance.  However 
ofifensive  to  Christian  sensibilities  it 
may  be  that  an  armed  body  of  Moslem 
soldiers  should  encamp  within  the  por- 
tals of  this  church,  long  experience  has 
proven  that  it  is  a  necessary  precaution. 
The  riot  of  this  day  was  but  a  frivolous 
incident  compared  to  the  bloody  battles 
of  crooks  and  crucifixes  which  formerly 
disgraced  this  ground — displays  of  Chris- 
tian forbearance  and  brotherly  love 
which  were  not  likely  to  mitigate  Mos- 
lem contempt. 

With  the  passing  of  Easter  and  the 
springtime,  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
gradually  reassume  their  more  somber 
and  usual  aspects.  Easter  ceremonies 
over,  the  multitude  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  leave  the  city ;  and  for  a  short 
time  afterward  Bethlehem,  the  Jordan, 
and  many  other  places  near  Jerusalem 
and  associated  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  are 
favorite  points  of  pilgrimage.  The 
approach  of  summer,  hot  and  dry,  and 
dreaded  by  Americans  and  Europeans, 
is  the  signal  for  dispersion. 


Our  Foreign  Trade  Fiasco 


By  HAROLD  BOLCE 


With  jubilant  optimism  the  American 
people  have  believed  that  our  treaty- 
making  statesmen,  our  patriotic  con- 
suls, and  our  pioneers  of  trade  were 
carrying  the  United  States  toward  com- 
mercial conquest  of  the  southern  half 
of  this  hemisphere,  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  empires  and  colonies  of 
Asia.  The  popular  notion  that  we  are 
accomplishing  a  trade  invasion  of  these 
two  continents  and  the  islands  between 
is  shown  by  the  official  record  to 
be  a  sanguine  fallacy.  The  truth  has 
not  been  suppressed.  It  appears  regu- 
larly in  monthly  compendiums  issued 
by  the  government  at  Washington.  If 
the  public  consulted  and  properly  inter- 
preted these  ponderous  tomes,  the  reve- 
lation would  no  doubt  evoke  a  national 
sensation. 

But  most  of  us  are  not  disposed  to 
tarry  long  at  statistical  tables.  The 
story  is  told  at  the  national  capital  that 
an  American  citizen  wrote  to  a  federal 
department  asking  that  the  govern- 
ment's big  book  on  foreign  trade  be 
sent  him,  and  that  it  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible  as  it  was  required  for 
immediate  use.  The  answer  went  back 
that  it  would  be  sent  as  requested  if  he 
would  indicate  what  volume  he  desired. 
"It  makes  no  difiference  which  volume 
you  send,"  was  the  reply,  so  long  as 
it's  thick  and  heavy  ;  my  daughter 
wants  it  to  press  autumn  leaves  in." 

Statesmen,  economists,  editors,  and 
magazine  contributors  —  equipped  to 
translate  the  tabulated  details  of  our 
commercial  defeat  in  South  America, 
Oceanica,  and  Asia  into  the  language 
of  the  people — have  loyally  refused  to 
capitulate   to   the  facts.     It   is   popular 


to  emphasize  our  boundless  strength  at 
home  and  our  fancied  supremacy  abroad. 
This  flamboyant  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  speakers  and  writers  has  created  a 
wide-spread  misconception  in  the  United 
States  regarding  the  status  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  The  public,  therefore,  is 
totally  unprepared  for  the  official  dis- 
closure that  in  Latin  America  south  of 
the  Isthmus,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  various 
Pacific  island  commonwealths  we  have 
encountered  overwhelming  commercial 
failure. 

The  federal  publications  show  that 
the  United  States  is  credited  with  only 
4.66  per  cent,  of  the  great  import  trade 
of  Asia — a  continent  that  buj'S  more 
merchandise  abroad  in  a  year  than 
America  does.  The  official  account 
further  reveals  that  South  America  buys 
as  much  merchandise  abroad  in  one  year 
as  we  sell  to  that  continent  in  eight. 
These  tell-tale  figures  find  no  place  in 
the  popular  reviews  and  declamations 
of  the  hour. 

The  official  tables  furnish  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  the  Pacific  islands,  lying 
in  what  we  like  to  regard  as  the  path 
of  our  manifest  trade  destiny,  buy  more 
manufactures  from  our  great  commer- 
cial rivals  than  the  United  States  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental 
Europe  combined.  In  fact,  our  total 
exports  to  all  Oceanica  are  less  than 
the  Philippines  alone  import.  We  liave 
failed  in  great  measure  to  crowd  our 
way  into  our  own  harbors,  while  in  the 
vast  circle  of  Pacific  markets  we  have 
missed  the  most  alluring  opportunity 
that  has  ever  confronted  a  maritime 
nation. 

Not  only  have  many  of  our  publicists 
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and  statesmen  been  loyally  silent  regard- 
ing proofs  of  stagnation  in  our  paltry 
exports  of  manufactures  to  South  Amer- 
ica, Oceanica,  and  Asia,  but  they  have 
sturdily  ignored  figures  revealing  that 
our  shipments  to  some  of  these  coun- 
tries have  been  actually  declining. 

Our  total  exports  of  merchandise  to 
all  South  America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia 
combined  brought  in  1904  a  per  capita 
return  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  less  than  fifteen  cents  a  month. 

Summed  upin  a  sentence,  thesituation 
with  w^hich  we  are  now  face  to  face  is 
the  rapid  decrease  in  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  and  the  failure  of 
our  manufactured  exports  to  fill  the 
resulting  gap. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  a  surplus  of 
farm  products  to  sell.  The  nations 
have  gladly  sent  their  ships  here  to 
secure  our  agricultural  supplies.  Ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  these  cargoes  has 
gone  across  the  seas  on  foreign  vessels. 
Today  our  exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  decreasing  at  an  enormous 
rate.  The  value  shipped  abroad  in  1904 
was  nearly  one  hundred  millions  less 
than  it  was  in  1901.  We  have  reached 
a  turning-point  in  our  commercial  his- 
tory. Our  enormous  and  increasing 
home  consumption  is  leaving  a  con- 
stantly dwindling  surplus  of  farm  pro- 
ducts for  export. 

We  shipped  abroad,  in  fact,  more 
breadstufifs  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
than  we  did  in  1904.  America  with- 
held from  export  in  the  past  year  over 
half  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was 
the  greatest  amount  ever  kept  in  this 
country.  It  was  not  enough.  To  keep 
our  mills  grinding,  we  had  to  import 
wheat  from  Canada.  In  the  year  1880 
we  not  only  exported  a  hundred  million 
more  bushels  of  wheat  than  we  did  in 
the  past  year  but  we  also  shipped  abroad 
then  almost  double  the  quantity  of  corn 
we  do  today. 

It  is  not  because  of  agricultural  de- 
cline that  we  are  failing  to  maintain  our 
record  as  an  exporter  of  farm  products. 


The  ravenous  capacity  of  American  fac- 
tories and  larders  for  the  farm  yield  of 
this  country  will  be  vividly  realized  if 
one  keeps  in  mind  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Wilson,  in  a  recent  report, 
that  in  two  years  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  produce  a  wealth  of  harvests  equal 
to  the  value  of  all  the  gold  dug  from  all 
the  mines  of  the  earth  in  the  past  four 
hundred  years. 

The  United  States  now  consumes 
nearly  five  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
ducts annually  from  American  farms. 
That  is  not  all.  We  are  levying  more 
and  more  every  year  upon  foreign  fields 
for  additional  supplies.  Our  importa- 
tion of  articles  of  food  and  animals,  not 
to  mention  agricultural  raw  materials 
for  our  factories,  now  amounts  to  about 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  value  per 
annum.  The  people  of  America  have 
no  occasion  to  be  solicitous  as  to  the 
disposition  of  their  crops.  The  world 
will  gladly  take  all  we  can  spare.  The 
surplus  for  shipment  abroad  in  1904 
averaged  only  a  trifie  over  one  dollar  per 
acre  throughout  the  farming  area  of  the 
United  States.  Had  American  farms 
in  any  recent  year  failed  to  yield  their 
harvests  in  quantity  sufficient  to  spare 
even  so  small  a  sum  as  a  dollar's  worth 
per  acre,  famine  and  industrial  panic 
would  have  overswept  the  Old  World. 
This  decrease  in  our  agricultural  exports 
would  mean  disaster  to  other  nations, 
hitherto  dependent  upon  us,  but  for  the 
providential  cultivation  of  the  plains  of 
Manitoba,  Siberia,  and  Argentina. 
America  should  welcome,  not  deplore, 
the  appearance  of  new  agricultural  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  trade  equation. 

The  foregoing  facts,  taken  from  offi- 
cial sources,  show  that  our  export  com- 
merce has,  in  the  main,  not  been  a 
triumph  of  competition.  The  arrival  of 
American  cargoes  on  foreign  shores  has 
been  regarded  abroad  in  the  nature  of 
a  harvest  festival.  We  did  not,  like 
England,  have  to  push  the  trade.  Our 
merchandise,  in  large  measure,  was  not 
competitive.    Its  sale  was  assured.   Now 
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tlie  United  States  is  face  to  face  with  a 
new  and  remarkable  condition.  Vast  as 
our  farming  resources  are,  they  are  be- 
coming inadequate  for  our  own  needs. 
If  the  present  rapid  rate  of  decrease  in 
our  exports  of  agricultural  products  con- 
tinues, America  must  greatly  multiply 
its  exports  of  manufactures  or  consent 
to  fall  far  behind  other  nations  as  a 
foreign  trader. 

Apparently  we  are  well  equipped  to 
face  the  change  in  conditions.  As  a 
manufacturing  nation  we  have  no 
equal.  We  produce,  according  to 
the  last  census,  thirteen  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  factory  goods  in  a  year.  Cur- 
rent estimates  place  the  value  at  fifteen 
billion.  The  annual  volume  of  our 
manufactures  will  be  more  clearly  real- 
ized by  comparing  it  with  the  output  of 
other  countries.  It  is  equal  to  all  the 
goods  produced  in  all  the  factories  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Germany  combined.  But  these  three 
countries  together  export  more  manu- 
factures in  one  year  than  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  rate,  will  ship 
abroad  in  half  a  decade.  Reports  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  London,  in  Jan- 
uary, show  that  the  total  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1904  were  val- 
ued at  $1,504,000,000,  eighty  per  cent, 
of  which  was  from  exports  of  manufac- 
tures. America's  greatest  export  year 
was  1901.  In  that  year  we  shipped 
abroad  over  $1,487,000,000,  but  nearly 
one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  that  was  for 
farm  products.    . 

We  have  been  blind  to  alluring  oppor- 
tunity. Oflicial  returns  show  that  while 
we  have  been  maintaining  the  political 
gospel  that  safeguards  the  autonomy  of 
the  republics  south  of  the  Isthmus, 
Europe  has  secured  their  trade  ;  and 
that  while,  with  impressive  dignity,  we 
have  held  open  the  trade  door  of  Asia, 
the  cargoes  of  our  competitors  have 
been  pouring  through.  Even  our  own 
colonial  islands  in  the  Pacific  are  being 
exploited  by  our  trade  rivals. 

We     have     grossly    exaggerated    the 


importance  of  our  European  trade,  while 
minimizing  the  value  of  the  South 
American  and  far  Pacific  field.  Europe 
has  bought  all  the  farm  products  we 
could  spare,  but  its  purchases  of  com- 
petitive factory  goods  have  never  been 
great.  A  vast  volume  of  patriotic  mis- 
information has  been  circulated  on  this 
subject.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  our  exports  of  certain  Amer- 
ican manufactured  commodities  which 
Europe  could  not  produce  at  all,  or 
not  in  sufficient  quantity.  Our  most 
important  exports,  in  point  of  value,  to 
Europe  in  1904  were  copper  manufac- 
tures. Next  on  this  list  was  mineral 
oil.  Yet  notwithstanding  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  these  two  articles,  our 
exports   of  manufactures  to  Europe  in 

1903  amounted  to  twenty-six  million 
dollars  less  than  they  did  in  1900.  That 
being  the  total  decline,  despite  the 
increase  in  our  exports  of  the  commodi- 
ties that  Europe  could  not  get  in  suffi- 
cient bulk  elsewhere,  the  actual  decline 
in  the  value  of  our  shipments  of  factory 
goods  that  enter  into  competition  with 
Old  World  manufactures  was  far  greater 
than     twenty-six     million     dollars.      In 

1904  there  was  an  advance  in  the  value 
of  our  total  exports  of  manufactures  to 
Europe,  but  it  is  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  the  increase  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  an  extraordinary  increase  in 
copper  and  mineral  oil  shipments.  There 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  fact 
that  our  total  sales  of  manufactures 
to  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom 
combined  do  not  today  equal  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  factory  goods  from 
the  Netherlands,  a  little  kingdom 
whose  population  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  two  cities.  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

And  now  a  most  remarkable  thing  in 
commercial  history  is  taking  place. 
The  popularity  of  American  manufac- 
tures in  Europe  is  increasing,  while  our 
exports  of  such  goods  is  decreasing. 
The  secret  is  that  American  factories 
are  being  built  all  over  Europe.     They 
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are  being  constructed  under  American 
direction  by  American  capital.  They 
are  to  be  operated  by  American  mechan- 
ical genius,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
output  will  be  managed  by  American 
energy  and  shrewdness.  Even  now 
these  American  factories  in  Europe  are 
turning  out  great  quantities  of  goods. 
American  money  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
million  dollars  is  already  profitably 
invested  in  these  undertakings.  On 
European  soil — with  cheap  European 
labor  directed  by  the  most  skilful  of 
American  superintendents  —  American 
sewing  machines,  American  printing 
machinery,  American  boilers,  American 
electrical  apparatus,  and  numberless 
other  American  manufactures,  together 
with  machinery  for  further  manufac- 
turing, are  now  being  produced. 

This  conquest  of  Europe,  not  with 
goods  made  in  America  but  with  Amer- 
ican genius  and  American  dollars,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  the 
history  of  trade.  Such  a  commercial 
Americanization  of  the  Old  World  wiil, 
doubtless,  at  first  thought,  minister  to 
our  pride  ;  but  it  will  seriously  diminish 
our  exports  of  manufactures  to  Europe. 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Franklin 
Crowell,  former  president  of  Trinity 
College  and  until  recently  economic 
expert  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, for  a  graphic  summing  up  of  this 
new  and  significant  phase  of  the  world's 
industrial  development.  "  For  a  short 
time,"  said  Dr.  Crowell,  "there  was 
an  American  commercial  invasion  of 
Europe;  it  has  given  way  to  an  inva- 
sion of  Europe  with  American  ideas." 
The  fact  of  overwhelming  importance  in 
the  Americanization  of  Europe  is  that 
the  nations  of  that  continent,  already 
beating  us  badly  in  South  America, 
Oceanica,  and  Asia,  will  be  equipped  to 
flood  these  markets  with  factory  wares 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  our  own, 
save  as  they  are  made  in  intelligent  con- 
formity with  the  preferences  of  their 
patrons.  If  we  were  intrenched  com- 
mercially on  these  continents  and  islands, 
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we  might  defy  the  advent  of  cargoes  of  buys  in  a  single  year  abroad.  Our  total 
goods  in  replica  of  our  own.  But  we  export  trade  with  South  America,  which 
are  not  intrenched  there.  Our  rivals  has  been  the  theme  of  much  American 
have  won  the  right  of  way.  optimism,    has    brought     during    these 

We  have  already  seen  that  Asia  cred-      eight  years  an  average  annual  per  capita 
its  us  with   only  4.66   per  cent,  of   its      revenue  of  less  than  fifty  cents  to  the 
imports.     Oceanica,   which   buys  more      people  of  the  United  States, 
manufactures  than  we  sell  to  the  Old  Any    alert    European    nation,    if    in- 

World,  gets  only  11.95  per  cent,  of  its  trenched  as  we  are  on  the  New  World 
total  imports  from  us.  South  America  continent,  would  absolutely  dominate 
credits  us  vv^ith  12.55  P^r  cent.  Such  the  South  American  trade.  In  fact, 
is  the  wide  record  of  our  defeat,  even      Europe   is  taking   possession   of   South 

America  almost  as  efifect- 
ually  as  if  it  had  annexed 
that  continent.  While  it  is 
obvious  that  four  dollars  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of 
eight  years'  of  exports  to 
South  America,  is  not  a  sum 
over  which  we  have  any 
occasion  to  exult,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  more  than 
financial  failure  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  republics 
below  the  Isthmus.  Ourcon- 
tinued  defeat  and  Europe's 
increasing  triumph  in  secur- 
ing the  trade  of  that  conti- 
nent are  together  creating 
an  international  condition 
that  gives  promise  of  chal- 
lenging in  important  par- 
ticulars our  over-lordship  of 
the  southern  half  of  the 
v/estern  hemisphere. 

When  we  turn  from  our 
total  paltry  shipments  of  merchandise  to 
South  America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia,  and 
consider  the  one  item  of  exported  manu- 
factures, we  are  confronted  by  a  more 
depressing  spectacle.  The  manufac- 
tures bought  by  all  Asia  from  the  United 
of  our  foreign  sales  in  all  lands  in   the      States  in    the   fiscal   year    1904    yielded 


WHERK  SOUTH  AMERICA'S  IMPORTS  COME  FROM 

The  United  States'  share  of  our  sister  continent's  trade  is 
about  one-eighth. 


when  we  include  our  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Asia,  Oceanica, 
and  South  America  in  1902  imported 
$1,642,708,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
That  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  the  gross  value 


greatest  export  year  in  our  history. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1897,  ^"<J  add- 
ing up  the  value  of  all  our  exports  to 
South  America  for  eight  years — pecu- 
liarly prosperous  ones  at  home  —  the 
grand  total  is  found  to  be  thirty-three 
million   dollars  less  than  that   continent 


a  per  capita  revenue  to  the  people  of 
America  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week. 
In  fact,  to  bring  the  revenue  from  our 
shipments  of  manufactures  to  the  Orient 
up  to  fully  one  cent  a  week  there  would 
have  to  be  an  increase  of  over  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  in  our  Far  Eastern 
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commerce.  The  marvel  is  not  that  we  factures  to  Japan  were  rapidly  dechning 
have  some  trade  with  the  Orient,  but  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1903 
that  it  is  so  pitiably  small.  The  United  the  value  of  all  our  manufactures  sold 
States,  it  may  be  said,  is  one  vast  factory  to  Japan  was  four  million  dollars  less 
and  department  store,  with  a  counter  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
twelve  hundred  continental  miles  long,  tieth  century;  and  more  than  half  of 
fronting  upon  the  pulsating  highway  our  small  returns  from  Japan  was  for 
that  leads  direct  from  the  mighty  Orient.      mineral  oil. 

Nevertheless,  our  sale  of  manufactures  At  the  same  time  there  was  also  a 

to  the  Orient  is  of  incredible  insignifi-  marked  decline  in  Japan's  imports  from 
cance ;  and  of  that  commerce,  over  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  imports  into 
which  we  have  been  indulging  in  pre-  that  empire  from  Asia  were  vastly 
tentious  boasts,  more  than 
one-third,  or  thirty-eight  per 
cent.,  consists  of  mineral  oil. 

The  record  becomes  even 
more  humiliating  when  we 
consider  the  exports  of  man- 
ufactures to  individual  coun- 
tries. Our  trade  with  China 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Our  open-door  policy  has 
not  contributed  to  the  sale 
of  our  general  manufactures 
in  that  empire.  For  many 
years  China  has  been  buy- 
ing two  articles  from  us — 
uncolored  cotton  cloth  and 
mineral  oil.  Our  other  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  to 
China  are  not  only  insignifi- 
cant, but  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  declined 
steadily  since  1899.  Aside 
from  oil  and  cotton  cloth, 
our  total  export  of  factory 
goods  to  China  has  brought 

to  the  American  people  a  per  capita  increasing,  the  bulk  of  the  huge  volume 
revenue  of  a  trifle  over  two  cents  of  incoming  cargoes  from  the  Asiatic 
a  year.  Yet  China  is  a  great  importer  continent  being  raw  material  for  the 
of  general  manufactures  from  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  Japan, 
countries,  and  is  buying  bigger  cargoes  This  marked  transformation  in  the 
every  year.  character    of    the    commerce    of    new 

The  plain  facts  regarding  our  trade  Japan  may  well  challenge  serious  atten- 
with  Japan  run  so  counter  to  popular  tion.  Japan  makes  no  secret  of  its 
fancy  that  they  have  been  totally  un-  aspiration  to  commercial  supremacy  in 
welcome.  There  is  a  wide-spread  Asia  and  throughout  the  circuit  of 
delusion  that  the  rise  of  Japan  has  Western  and  Far  Eastern  islands.  It 
meant  the  beginning  of  American  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  the  Great  Britain 
ascendency  in  the  Orient.  But  official  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  seizing  the  vast 
records  show  that  our  exports  of  manu-      opportunity  America  has  missed. 


WHERE  ASIA'S  IMPORTS'  COME  FROM 

Of  Asia's  billion-dollar  imports  we  secure  less  than  five 

per  cent. 
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The  exigencies  of  war  have  forced 
Japan  to  go  abroad  for  manufactures, 
and  we  have  profited  by  this  emergency. 
The  Island  Kingdom  has  had  to  buy 
from  America  many  war  auxiliaries. 
But  the  significant  fact  confronts  us 
that  our  exports  of  manufactures  to 
Japan  just  prior  to  the  war,  exclusive 
of  mineral  oil,  were  bringing  a  per 
capita  revenue  to  the  American  people 
of  only  six  cents  a  year.  Yet  we  have 
beguiled  ourselves  with  reiteration  of 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  our  trade 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Taken  by  themselves,  tables 
of  percentages  of  increase  are  worse 
than  meaningless  ;  they  are  grossly 
misleading. 

A  western  boomer  of  a  blue-print 
town  site — a  projected  center  of  civili- 
zation whose  ambitious  streets  and 
edifices  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the 
promoter — filled  several  States  with  flam- 
ing circulars  setting  forth  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place  had  increased  a 
hundred  per  cent,  in  one  year.  There 
were  but  two  people  in  the  embryo  city, 
and  the  boomer  was  finally  brought  be- 
fore the  courts.  His  unabashed  defense 
was  that  he  had  sworn  to  the  statistical 
truth;  that  in  the  year  before  he  was 
the  sole  inhabitant,  but  that  now  he 
had  a  notary  to  issue  affidavits.  The 
population,  therefore,  had  doubled, 
which  was  an  increase  of  a  hundred 
per  cent.  The  defendant  was  released. 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  now  among 
those  zealous  statisticians  throughout 
America  who  are  circulating  the  state- 
ment— which  is  true — that  although  the 
returns  from  the  sale  of  all  our  manu- 
factures to  Japan,  including  mineral  oil, 
brings  in  normal  times  only  one  cent  a 
month  apiece  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  increase  over  our 
exports  to  that  empire  in  1870  is  more 
than  four  thousand  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  one  cent  a  month  apiece  now  to 
the  American  people  is  four  thousand 
per  cent,  more  than  our  income  from 
Japan  a  generation  ago  ! 


Our  failure  in  our  own  colonial 
islands  is  another  significant  chapter  of 
trade  defeat.  The  Philippines  have 
failed  to  fulfil  the  large  and  picturesque 
promise  that  they  were  to  serve  as  step- 
ping stones  to  our  commercial  invasion 
of  the  Orient ;  but  more,  they  are 
being  conquered  commercially  by  our 
competitors.  Although  we  are  in  a 
position  to  frame  tariff  discriminations 
in  our  own  favor,  we  have  managed  to 
secure  only  a  pitiably  small  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  into  our  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago. 

In  the  affairs  of  Hawaii  American 
failure  of  another  sort  is  presented. 
Honolulu  has  been  forced  to  the  con- 
fession that  the  industrial  depression  of 
those  mid-Pacific  Islands  is  directly 
traceable  to  American  occupation. 
Some  of  our  laws  of  commerce  and 
labor,  which  minister  mightily  to  the 
development  of  our  home  mainland,  are 
found  to  be  ruinous  to  our  island- 
colonies. 

The  volume  of  our  internal  commerce 
shows  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pal- 
triness of  our  exports  of  manufactures 
to  Asia,  Oceanica,  and  South  America. 
It  is  valued  at  twenty-two  billion  dollars 
annually,  or  twice  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  all  the  exports  of  all  the  nations 
combined.  The  average  daily  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  even 
counting  every  day  in  the  year,  is  over 
sixty  million  dollars.  During  the  past 
nine  years,  our  annual  exports  of  man- 
ufactures to  South  America  averaged 
less  than  twenty-four  million.  At  the 
rate  of  our  shipments  of  factory  goods, 
exclusive  of  mineral  oil,  to  South 
America  in  1904,  one  day's  business  at 
home  is  worth  more  than  two  years  of 
exports  to  all  the  republics  south  of 
Panama.  One  day's  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  worth  more  than  a  year's 
exports  of  manufactures,  exclusive  of 
mineral  oil,  to  all  South  America  and 
all  the  Pacific  islands  combined,  and  is 
worth  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of 
shipments    of    manufactures,    including 
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mineral  oil,  to  all  insular  and  continental 
Asia.  One  month's  internal  commerce 
in  the  United  States  is  worth  more 
than  America,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exports  of  manufactures,  will  glean  from 
South  America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia 
combined  in  eighteen  years ! 

Our  present  paltry  commerce  and  the 
inauspicious  promise  for  the  future, 
unless  there  takes  place  a  great  awaken- 
ing in  America  m  regard  to  our  oppor- 
tunities and  dangers,  are  made  clear 
when  we  keep  in  mind  that  nearly  nine 
hundred  million  people  live  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Pacific  ;  that  these 
countries  are  wonderfully  rich  in  unex- 
ploited  resources ;  that  the  awakening 
already  taken  place  is  making  the  Pacific 
a  great  highway  of  European  traffic ; 
and  that  the  combined  imports  of  South 
America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia  exceed 
by  many  millions  the  total  value  of  all 
our  exports  to  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  overwhelming  suc- 
cess at  home  we  have  been  blind  to 
defeat  abroad.  Official  returns  at  Wash- 
ington persistently  supply  the  unequi- 
vocal details  of  our  defeats,  but  they 
are  published  to  no  purpose.  The 
smoke  from  American  factories,  turning 
out  for  America's  own  use  three  times 
as  great  a  volume  of  manufactures  as 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  export,  has 
utterly  obscured  the  humiliating  facts 
of  our  unattained  export  commerce  in 
factory  goods.  America,  the  greatest 
of  manufacturing  nations,  has  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  trade  in  finished 
products. 

We  are  adding  steadily  to  our  already 
mammoth  output  of  manufacturing 
plants.  When  in  the  fullness  of  time 
America  seeks  to  base  its  larger  pros- 
perity on  shipments  of  articles  fashioned 
by  ingenuity  and  enterprise  rather  than 
on  products  yielded  by  the  soil,  then 
we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  great  out- 
lying markets  of  South  America,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  countries 
of  Asia.  How  shall  we  get  those 
markets   when  we   finally  realize    their 

10 


importance  ?  The  official  record  makes 
it  plain  that  what  trade  we  have  with 
those  two  continents,  and  with  the 
islands  between,  is  largely  a  result  of 
their  awakening  rather  than  an  indica- 
tion of  our  alertness  to  foreign  oppor- 
tunity. In  my  judgment  the  successive 
recommendations  from  the  White  House 
that  Congress  send  out  trade  commis- 
sions, as  Germany  and  England  do,  to 
acquaint  the  home  nation  with  the 
details  of  our  foreign  trade  problems, 
are  not  second  in  importance  to  any 
message  that  has  emanated  from  the 
chief  executive  in  modern  times. 

Europe  has  profited  amazingly  by 
realizing  that  fertile,  resourceful  South 
America  is  twice  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  and  is  buying  great  quantities  of 
manufactures.  The  Old  World  has 
been  instrumental  in  transforming  many 
of  the  Pacific  islands  into  progressive 
commonwealths,  and  is  now  enjoying 
the  lion's  share  of  their  annual  imports, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  million 
dollars.  And  both  Europe  and  Japan 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that 
North  and  South  America  could  be  set 
down  in  the  immensity  of  Asia  and  still 
leave  enough  land  around  the  margin  to 
carve  a  country  five  times  the  size  of 
the  German  Empire.  All  our  rivals  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Orient's 
yellow  millions  are  not  savages,  but  are 
now  taking  on  modern  ways  and  are 
sending  for  great  cargoes  of  twentieth 
century  manufactures. 

The  import  trade  of  South  America, 
Oceanica,  and  Asia  combined  is  now 
nearing  the  mark  of  two  billion  dollars. 
Rapid  development  makes  almost  cer- 
tain the  prophecy  that  the  present 
volume  of  their  trade  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  greatest  of  all  over-sea  traffic. 
All  the  leading  nations  except  the 
United  States  are  already  in  the  field 
diligently  gathering  the  great  harvest. 


Theodore  Thomas— An  Appreciation 


By  JOSEPH  M.  ROGERS 


Of  those  mortals  who  have  com- 
manded success  solely  by  deserving  it, 
few  compare  with  Theodore  Thomas. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  one  in  modern 
times  who  has  so  resolutely  set  out  in 
youth  to  accomplish  a  definite  career, 
and  who  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning  has  achieved  the  end  he 
sought.  Unless  this  characteristic  is 
understood  the  man  will  be  misjudged  ; 
unless  the  determination  was  just  he 
cannot  be  held  truly  successful. 

Sixty  years  ago  Theodore  Thomas 
came  here  as  a  musical  phenomenon, 
and  made  a  mild  sensation.  In  those 
days  a  succes  d'  estime  was  no  advertise- 
ment. In  the  small  coterie  of  musical 
people  in  this  country  it  was  perceived 
that  the  boy  was  really  an  artist  and 
not  merely  a  phenomenon;  that  he  had 
elementally  a  musical  apprehension  that 
was  certain  to  develop.  That  was  all — 
except  poverty.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, if  it  were  necessary,  to  write  of  the 
early  struggles  of  tlie  boy  in  the  Far 
West.  We  need  only  glance  at  the 
time  when  he  played  on  the  steamboats 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  time  when 
he  led  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
orchestras  to  find  that  in  neither  case, 
nor  in  any  intervening  period,  was  there 
any  loss  of  artistic  ideals.  He  never  in 
the  slightest  bowed  the  knee  to  what 
he  considered  improper  demands  upon 
his  art,  but  he  was  ready  at  any  and  at 
all  times  to  present  his  views  of  music 
to  any  possible  audience.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  was  willing  to  run 
the  whole  gamut  from  a  steamboat 
crowd,  where  in  youth  he  had  to  pass 
the  hat,  or  conducting  the  great  orches- 
tral chorus  at   the   Centennial   Exhibi- 


tion, down  to  the  later  time  when  he 
gave  concerts  in  a  sort  of  glorified  beer 
garden,  and  finally  in  a  temple  erected 
in  his  own  honor.  His  mind  was  never 
set  upon  external  things,  but  on  the 
true  message  of  music  scores  as  he  read 
them  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  they  must 
necessarily  be  interpreted  to  the  world. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  he  was 
adamant  by  remembering  that  the  first 
recognition  he  ever  had  in  this  country 
was  when  he  was  taken  from  an  orches- 
tra and  placed  in  a  chamber  quartet. 
This  was  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  promotion  seemed  vital. 
He  refused  to  stay  in  a  position  where 
he  found  interpretation  not  according 
to  his  ideals — for  we  must  understand 
that  first  and  last  Thomas  was  a  man  of 
high  ideals.  There  were  years  when 
he  hardly  had  enough  to  eat,  when  he 
economized  in  everything  but  in  his 
artistic  endeavor.  He  would  not  turn 
aside  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  even 
when  there  were  opportunities  which 
seemed  to  bulk  large  for  his  future. 
He  simply  said  that  he  had  divined  cer- 
tain things  which  he  could  not  forego 
for  any  consideration.  He  in  this  re- 
sembled Socrates  and  his  demon.  The 
world  has  many  instances  of  those  who 
have  laid  down  certain  principles  which 
would  not  be  deviated  from ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  musician  in  modern 
times  has  been  so  positive  as  Thomas. 

His  reward  came  in  due  time,  though 
never  in  the  measure  which  he  hoped; 
it  never  gave  him  complete  satisfaction, 
and  never  could  do  so — such  was  his 
temperament.  He  rose  from  a  boy  vir- 
tuoso to  a  place  in  a  chamber  quartet, 
and  then  to  prominence  as  an  orches- 
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tral  director,  without  the  popular  adver- 
tisement in  these  days  considered  the 
forerunner  of  success.  He  loved  true 
success,  but  had  little  regard  for  fame. 
Indeed,  his  greatest  fault  was  in  his 
seeming  attitude  of  unsympathy  toward 
those  who  really  loved  music.  He  cared 
at  no  time  to  have  the  claque  sound  in 
his  ears.  He  always  was  less  interested 
in  those  behind  him  in  the  audience 
than  in  the  orchestra,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  that  his  alleged  bitterness 
toward  the  public  was  not  in  some 
measure  dictated  by  the  actual  lack  of 
public  appreciation.  He  wanted  people 
to  love  music  for  its  own  sake.  When 
he  found  the  East  diffident,  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  where  for  a  few  years  he 
made  a  name  and  fame  which  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  furore  he  had 
created  in  the  East.  He  was  glad 
enough  to  go  back  to  New  York;  but 
when  he  found  that  there  was  only  a 
languid  and  social  interest  in  the  higher 
music  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  to 
Chicago,  where  at  least  he  was  prom- 
ised an  absolutely  free  hand,  and  where 
he  could  work  in  soil  which  was  fresh. 
What  shall  we  say  of  one  who  for 
sixty  years  of  public  life  ever  kept  his 
ideals  and  developed  them?  That  he 
was  one  of  the  last  century's  great 
musicians  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  great  composers  in  his 
day  were  glad  to  send  him  their  works 
in  manuscript.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
divine  afflatus  in  original  conception, 
not  a  genius  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  he  had  an  unusual  gift 
of  interpretation.  That  was  the  forte 
which  made  him  great,  the  one  which 
made  him  known  as  the  first  great 
American  musician,  though  he  was 
scarcely  in  any  respect  a  composer.  It 
was  felt  by  all  who  knew  him  that  he 
had  in  some  way  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  classic  composers;  that  he  more 
than  any  American  had  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  musical  equation,  both  as 
to  its  objective  qualities  and  its  inherent 
message   to    humanity.      He  never   had 


the  great  desire  to  please  audiences  by 
titillations  of  the  ear;  music  to  him  was 
a  far-reaching  message  of  fundamental 
refining  influence;  and  though  he  felt 
it  must  be  oft-repeated,  he  would  never 
try  to  soften  it. 

It  is  commonly  said,  and  with  some 
truth,  that  he  was  a  cold,  brusque  man; 
that  he  had  few  friendships  public  or 
private.  The  truth  was  that  having  in 
youth  made  up  his  mind  to  achieve  cer- 
tain ends,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  waste 
time  on  anything  else.  Dr.  William 
Mason,  who  still  survives,  was  the  only 
man  he  called  by  his  first  name.  Thomas 
could  not  spare  his  emotions  from  his 
didactic  task.  He  was  considered  the 
most  brutal  of  conductors,  yet  none 
ever  sat  under  his  baton  but  loved  him, 
or  at  least  respected  him,  in  spite  of  his 
asperity. 

I  will  never  cease  to  remember  the 
night  in  Philadelphia,  not  many  years 
ago,  when  Thomas  was  notified,  just 
as  he  walked  upon  the  stage,  of  the 
death  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  mere 
coincidence  that  on  this  occasion  his 
own  arrangement  of  Chopin's  Marche 
Funebre  was  on  the  program.  So  far 
as  the  audience  perceived  he  showed 
not  the  slightest  emotion  ;  but  the  first 
violoncello  told  me  that  for -the  only 
time  in  his  many  years'  association  with 
Thomas  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
The  latter  part  of  the  score  was  played 
practically  without  direction. 

And  there  let  us  leave  Theodore 
Thomas — a  man,  a  musician,  and  an 
interpreter,  whose  voice  yet  speaketh 
though  he  be  gone,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  that  we  now  enjoy  of  music  in 
its  integral  and  classic  form.  His  voice 
ever  spoke  in  favor  of  the  good  and  true 
and  beautiful  in  music.  He  died  just  as 
had  been  erected  to  him  the  monument 
which  fifty  years  before  he  had  seen  in  his 
dreams.  But  no  material  monument 
can  add  to  his  fame.  It  is  certain  that 
what  he  accomplished  is  to  endure,  and 
that  coming  generations  will  not  fail  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  achievements. 


River-Driving  as  a  Fine  Art 
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As  long  ago  as  the  days  *'when  George 
the  Third  was  King" — and  before — 
parties  of  woodmen  penetrating  even 
into  the  wilds  of  Maine  marked  with 
the  broad  arrow  the  proudest  trees. 
There  they  stood — set  apart  to  be  felled 
and  carried  to  England,  to  make  masts 
for  the  King's  ships.  This,  in  a  meas- 
ure, is  typical  of  what  has  been  going 
on  ever  since.  The  woodman  no  longer 
slashes  the  royal  sign  upon  the  trunks, 
for  these  are  other  days  arid  there  are 
other  ways.  Through  the  St.  Law- 
rence, threading  the  Great  Lakes,  runs 
the  imaginary  boundary  separating  what 
was  once  the  King's  land  from  that 
which,  with  the  whirligig  of  time,  has 
come  to  be  his  today.  Southward  the 
lumberman  hacks  and  hews,  but  if  there 
is  any  mark  it  is  the  dollar  mark  which 
one  should  expect  to  find  emblazoned. 
At  the  North  the  lumber  jacks  work  by 
the  same  sign — nor  do  the  King's  ships 
nor  the  Republic's  ships  need  masts. 
Now  they  are  stumpy  steel  survivals, 
atrophied  attributes — like  the  buttons 
on  the  back  of  a  dress  coat. 

If  not  for  masts  and  yard-arms,  then 
for  houses,  vehicles,  utensils,  and  play- 
things for  the  King's  people  and  the 
sovereign  people,  the  North  American 
continent,  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  has  furnished  a  good  part  of  the 
material.  Other  races  and  other  lands 
have  also  drawn  on  America,  so  that  if 
the  staf?  of  life  is  supplied  by  our  fields, 
a  stout  crutch  comes  from  our  forests. 
As  America  is  the  granary  of  the  world, 
so  too,  in  a  manner,  is  it  the  lumber- 
yard. The  river-drive  which  begins  in 
the  upper  Canadian  woods  often  ends 


only  across  the  Atlantic.  The  West 
has  come  to  second  the  East,  as  has 
happened  before ;  and  the  logs  of  a  raft 
which  starts  to  float  down  the  Colum- 
bia River  are  carried  as  boards  into  Asia. 
Today  more  than  ever  the  wooded  hills 
and  mountains  of  '*The  States"  and 
Canada  are  giving  Europe  and  the  East 
the  means  to  build  and  make. 

The  garden  forests  of  the  old  world, 
with  the  cuttings  regulated  like  vintages, 
do  not  wholly  suffice.  The  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  one  with  its 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  million  acres 
of  timber-land,  the  other  with  nearly 
eight  hundred  million  acres  of  forest  area, 
afford  the  chief  supply.  Russia,  with 
an  estimated  area  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  millions  of  acres  of  timber, 
presents  a  question  for  the  future,  as  so 
many  things  Russian  have  a  way  of 
doing.  Just  now,  however,  a  great 
part  of  the  timber  of  commerce  comes 
from  North  America. 

Fifty-seven  million  dollars'  worth  of 
lumber  goes  annually  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.  In  Canada,  in  the 
very  earliest  days,  the  lumber  trade 
rivaled  the  fur  trade ;  and  over  thirty 
years  ago  the  value  of  lumber  exports 
was  twenty  millions  of  dollars  out  of  a 
total  of  sixty  millions.  But  the  exports 
are  small  when  compared  with  the  home 
consumption.  With  us  the  value  of 
wood  products  in  a  recent-  year  was 
$566,832,987.  In  all,  one  thousand 
million  dollars  was  the  wood  bill  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  "  coal  bill  "  may 
compare  with  that.  From  railway  ties 
of  the  value  of  $6,298,630,  to  tooth- 
picks—  of    which    myriad    millions   are 
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turned  out  yearly  in  one  shop — the  yield 
of  the  forest  goes  into  everything. 
Minneapolis  requires  two  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  every  year  for  flour.  The 
value  of  the  Canadian  output  is  not  far 
behind.  More  than  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
wood  pulp  alone  is  produced,  mostly  for 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Since  the  landing  at  Plymouth  the 
work  of  the  woodmen  has  gone  on. 
Far  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
the  contest  continues.  To  get  into 
the  thick  of  it  now,  one  must  go  to  the 
boundaries  of  Washington  or  almost  to 
the  confines  of  Canada.  The  advance 
goes  on  more  actively  than  ever.  In 
the  United  States,  alone,  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  are  cut  over  daily.  In 
connection  with  sawmills  there  are  now 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  logging 
camps  in  the  country — the  bivouacs  of 
the  usurpers.  They  may  not  be  altering 
political  demarcations  or  exactly  making 
history,  but  they  are  working  mighty 
changes,  nevertheless.  If  man's  most 
praiseworthy  effort  is  to  make  two  blades 


of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
the  woodmen  have  been  doing  .their 
part.  After  they  have  passed  on,  noth- 
ing is  the  same  again.  Men  plant  and 
plow,  saw  and  hammer  where  before  was 
found  the  snare  of  the  trapper,  where 
was  heard  the  shot  of  the  hunter;  and 
with  the  stability  of  dwelling  comes 
security  and  prosperity.  The  woodman 
is  the  true  pioneer,  and  he  follows,  if  he 
does  not  precede,  the  Star  of  Empire. 

The  men  who  are  doing  any  work 
well  are  always  interesting.  History 
and  science  in  these  latter  days  have 
found  a  new  point  of  view  ;  or  rather, 
look  with  different  eyes  for  different 
things.  Science  studies  diligently  the 
petty  work  of  the  coral-producing  zo- 
ophyte. History  regards  the  man  in  the 
ranks  as  well  as  the  commander.  Ura- 
nia, when  she  is  not  peering  through 
a  telescope,  is  gazing  into  a  microscope. 
Clio  is  not  above  asking  questions  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  The  atom  and 
the  individual  rule  the  day. 

Like  the  tiny  coral  insects,  the  lum- 
ber jack  is  a  pigmy  doing  a  giant's  work. 
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Perhaps  a  better  comparison  could  be 
made  with  the  army  of  ants  which, 
swarming  forward,  destroys  as  it  goes. 
Yet  the  lumberman,  though  he  destroys, 
creates.  Anyway,  he  is  a  very  busy  part 
of  the  microcosm  of  the  business  world 
— as  busily  active  as  the  coral  insect  or 
the  ant  in  the  macrocosm.  He  is  an 
atom,  but  he  is  also  an  individual.  He 
is  a  human  document,  and  every  human 
document  is  noteworthy.  This  also 
may  be  said — that  in  the  way  of  human- 
ity nothing  is  more  thoroughly  human 
than  the  lumberman. 

Guiding  a  fidgety  hunter  is  a  per- 
formance demanding  skill  and  nerve. 
"Tooling"  a  four-in-hand  through  nar- 
row lanes  or  crowded  parkways  needs 
eyes  and  hands,  watchfuln.^ss  and  expe- 
rience. Steering  a  log  down  a  river- 
drive  is  a  longer,  severer,  and  more  haz- 
ardous undertaking  than  going  through 
the  hottest  run  over  the  stiffest  country. 
Kicking,  rearing,  bucking,  the  weighty 
trunk  goes  down  the  stream  that  pre- 


sents more  obstructions  than  any  hunt- 
ing country  affords.  If  it  were  not 
business,  it  would  be  the  greatest  sport 
in  the  world.  The  lumber  jack  is 
strictly  a  professional,  and  his  exploits 
are  performed  in  the  most  serious  way 
for  money.  Directing  a  raft  is  harder 
than  driving  a  coach,  and  is  very  much 
of  a  sporting  proposition;  but  it  is  all  in 
the  day's  work  to  the  lumberman. 

From  the  moment  when  the  first 
notch  is  cut — on  the  side  toward  which 
the  tree  is  to  fall — to  the  delivery  of 
the  logs  at  their  destination  the  pro- 
cess of  logging  is  never  a  monotonous 
occupation.  The  logger  must  always 
stand  ready  to  take  chances.  His  is 
surely  a  life  of  "moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  -field."  Indeed,  when  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered  are  con- 
sidered, the  metaphor  of  warfare  is 
justified.  The  casualties  are  almost  as 
many  as  in  an  afifair  of  outposts. 

From  the  felling,  during  the  hauling, 
and    through    the   driving   of    the    logs 
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there  is  always  danger.  Dead  branches 
crash  down  as  the  jarring  blows  are 
struck  at  the  trunk.  The  tree  itself, 
in  spite  of  all  the  skill  directing  its  fall, 
may  tumble  in  the  wrong  direction 
before  escape  is  possible.  Perils  sur- 
round the  loading  of  the  logs.  Inci- 
dentally, what  these  loads  are  may  be 
mentioned.  There  is  a  record  of  a  log- 
sleigh  load  hauled  at  Ann  River, 
Minnesota,  containing  sixty-three  logs, 


A  slip — and  a  log  may  roll  and  break  a 
limb  or  crush  out  a  life. 

"River-driving,"  to  be  exact,  is  the 
means  by  which  the  hewn  logs  are 
conveyed  from  the  place  of  assemblage 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  to  the  saw- 
mill, usually  located  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  After  they  have  been  collected 
in  a  particular  spot,  a  regular  dam  is 
often  made.  At  the  opening  of  this 
the   logs   are   sent  careering  down   with 


THE  LUMBER  JACK  AFLOAT 
Among  the  slippery,  rolling  logs  the  men  walk  with  perfect  ease. 


fifty-eight  of  which  were  sixteen  feet 
long;  the  other  five,  eighteen  feet. 
The  entire  load  contained  31,480  feet 
of  lumber,  and  weighed,  including  the 
chain,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tons. 
It  was  hauled  by  four  horses.  This  load 
was  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  and  placed  there  as  an  exhibit. 
The  average  load  contains  from  six  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  feet  of  timber. 
With  such  burdens  the  "top-loader," 
who  guides  the  log  to  its  place  on 
the  top  of  the  sleigh  which  is  to  go 
down  the  main  log-highway,  may  easily 
meet  with  the  most    severe    accidents. 


the  flood.  Otherwise  they  are  carried 
onward  by  the  rising  waters  of  spring, 
as  Whittier  has  it  in  his  song  dedicated 
to  the  "  Lumberman  :  " 

When,  with  sounds  of  smother'd  thunder, 

On  some  night  of  rain, 
Lake  and  river  break  asunder 

Winter's  weakened  chain, 
Down  the  wild  March  flood  shall  bear  them 

To  the  sawmill's  wheel, 
Or  where  steam,  the  slave,  shall  tear  them 

With  his  teeth  of  steel. 

In  the  mad  debacle  they  are  hurried 
along.  The  care  of  these  logs  in  their 
wild  transit  is  the  work  of  the  river- 
driver.     Directing  their  course  from  the 
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THE  GLEANING 

The  second  harvesting  of  the  forest  is  usually  left  to  the  boys  of  the  camp. 


shore,  from  a  boat  or  raft,  or  from  an 
"alligator,"  or  even  riding  the  logs 
themselves,  he  guides  them.  The  herd 
is  a  hard  one  to  manage,  and  a  stampede 
is  not  infrequent. 

The  w^ork  exacts  strength,  quickness 
and  skill,  and  a  disregard  of  danger. 
When  the  stream  is  reached  and  the 
logs  are  started  on  their  voyage,  the 
hazards  increase.  In  an  article  on  The 
Passing  of  the  American  Forest  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Book- 
lovers  Magazine  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  jam  are  mentioned.  What 
such  a  jam  can  be  is  little  understood. 
In  1892  a  jam  six  miles  long  occurred  in 
the  St.  Croix  River,  Wisconsin.  In  1886 
there  was  one  ten  miles  long  in  the 
Chippewa  River.  Then  the  most  tre- 
mendous game  of  jack-straws  on  earth 
is  played.  The  huge  logs  piled  up  this 
way  and  that,  crisscross  and  topsy- 
turvy, offer  serious  puzzles  for  solu- 
tion.      The    game    is    one    of   life    and 


death,   for  a   slip   or   a   mistake   at    any 
moment  may  prove  fatal. 

By  constant  exercise  the  lumber  jack 
has  acquired  a  peculiar  adroitness  in 
river-driving — river-riding  it  should  more 
often  be  called.  As  has  been  said,  riding 
sometimes  on  the  logs  the  lumberman 
carries  on  his  work.  The  daring  bare- 
back performer  who  circles  the  arena 
on  his  plump  and  plodding  horse  is  sup- 
posed to  accomplish  something  of  a 
"  turn."  If  the  broad,  flat  back  of  his 
steed  were  a  revolving  cylinder,  with  a 
disturbing  sideway  motion  as  well  as 
the  forward  one,  his  position  might  be 
something  the  same  as  that  in  which 
the  lumber  jack  often  finds  himself. 
Among  the  slipping,  rolling  logs  the 
lumberman  walks  with  almost  perfect 
ease,  and  with  as  great  certainty  as 
another  on  a  plank  walk.  His  is  the 
art  of  the  tight-rope  dancer.  He  has 
the  skill  of  the  acrobat  balancing  him- 
self on   a  ball  down   an  inclined  plane. 
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The  river-driver's  shoes  are  spiked.  He 
holds  an  iron-pointed  and  pronged  pole 
in  his  hands.  To  help  him  to  maintain 
his  equilibrium  on  such  an  unstable 
foundation  these  avail  but  little.  Run- 
ning constantly  over  a  flotilla  of  logs 
ever  ready  to  turn  and  throw  him  into 
the  w^ater — and  curiously  enough  many 
river-drivers,  like  many  sailors,  cannot 
sw^im — the  performance  becomes  second 
nature.  In  fact,  the  river-men  have 
made  something  of  a  sport  of  it.  All 
work  and  no  play  would  make  the 
lumber  jack  a  very  dull  boy,  and  he  is 
not  that  at  all.  "Burring"  is  a  rude 
amusement,  the  outcome  of  a  rude 
occupation.  The  two  contestants  take 
their  stand  on  a  heavy  sawed-off  section 
of  a  trunk,  one  at  each  end.  One 
endeavors  with  his  feet  to  make  the  log 
revolve  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  so  to 
throw  the  other  into  the  stream.  The 
other  does  what  he  can  to  maintain  his 
foothold,  to  stop  the  revolution  of  the 
timber,   and    to   cause   it   to   turn    back 


and  throw  his  opponent,  to  unhorse — or 
unlog — his  adversary. 

A  life  of  hardship  begets  daring,  and 
the  lumbermen  are  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy enough.  Often  a  place  is  found 
in  the  river  where  the  water  is  too  shal- 
low for  the  passing  of  the  logs.  Then 
a  flume  or  chute  is  constructed,  and 
the  timber  goes  shooting  down  a  great 
trough  like  a  parcel  through  a  pneu- 
matic tube.  Riding  down  such  a  place 
on  a  spinning,  darting  log  has  been  a 
pastime  for  the  most  venturous. 

"  Shooting  the  chutes,"  the  name  of 
the  popular  diversion,  comes  directly 
from  the  work  of  the  river-driver.  The 
logs  shot  the  chutes,  and  the  lumber 
jack  went  down  with  them,  long  before 
the  modification  frequently  provided  for 
holiday  crowds  was  seen.  No  compari- 
son, though,  is  to  be  made  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  any  more  than 
between  walking  and  tumbling  down- 
stairs. It  is  a  kind  of  water-toboggan- 
ing of  Brobdingnagian  proportions.     A 


AN  "ALLIGATOR  " 
This  peculiar  boat  gets  its  name  from  its  availability  for  use  on  both  land  and  water. 
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switchback  railway  on  which  one  rode 
standing  on  twirling  cars  would  resem- 
ble it.  Lumber  jacks  have  met  their 
death  in  attempting  it  ;  but  others  risk 
it,  and  more  will  continue  to  risk  it. 

The  rafts  in  the  drive  generally  fur- 
nish the  base  of  supplies — stand  for 
headquarters.  To  it  the  "alligator" 
is  an  auxiliary.  Perhaps  the  name  of 
some  queer  amphibious  product  of  an- 
other geological  age  would  have  been 
better.  Plesiosaurus,  if  not  pterodactyl, 
might  seem  more  fitting,  since  through 
bulk  and  shape  it  rightly  might  rank 
with  the  big  saurians.  The  boat  can 
do  anything  but  fly.  As  an  aquatic 
product  it  stands  with  the  tree-climhing 
fish.  It  is  not  able  to  climb  a  tree,  but 
then  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  do  so. 
It  makes  its  way  overland,  however, 
with  the  regularity  of  a  farmer's  wagon. 
In  a  country  where  numerous  large 
lakes  are  connected  by  small,  unnaviga- 
ble  streams,  such  a  craft  is  useful.     In 


the  bow  is  a  windlass.  A  cable  is  fast- 
ened to  some  firm  object  ahead  ;  and 
the  boat  is  drawn  out  of  the  water. 
On  rollers  of  the  roughest  sort  it  is  car- 
ried forward  over  the  ground.  At  the 
next  lake  reached  it  is  launched,  and  is 
at  once  ready  for  work. 

On  the  western  Columbia  the  rafts, 
or  cribs,  are  so  large  that  the  lumber- 
men may  live  on  them,  just  as  they  live 
on  the  great  rafts  which  are  borne  down 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube.  The  north- 
ern Canadian  rivers  are  not  of  sufficient 
size  for  this  ;  and  though  the  workers 
have  their  quarters  on  a  floating  plat- 
form, it  is  not  a  large  one.  On  rafts 
of  small  extent  tents  are  put  up,  with 
sleeping  places  and  cooking  places;  with 
these  rafts  the  men  make  the  drive, 
often  urging  the  logs  before  them  as  a 
farmer  drives  pigs  to  market.  The  logs, 
in  truth,  have  much  of  the  porcine 
perversity,  apparently  seeking  occasions 
to    entangle    themselves,    bolting  from 
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PIKING  DOWN  THE  STREAM 


the  way  and  getting  caught  on  the 
shore,  or  at  other  times  offering  a  dull 
opposition  fully  as  exasperating. 

In  some  places,  where  work  is  more 
permanent,  the  legmen  may  have  built 
substantial  cabins.  The  aptitude  the 
logman  has  acquired  with  the  ax  has 
served  him  in  good  stead,  and  the  tim- 
bers, with  ends  accurately  squared,  are 
laid  with  more  than  usual  art.  The 
structures  may  not  be  palaces;  but  his- 
tory has  shown  us  that  the  dwellers  in 
palaces  are  not  necessarily  happy,  and 
song  has  informed  us  that  there  is  no 
place  Hke  home.  The  poet  has  sighed 
for  a  "lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness," 
and  a  lumber  jack's  hut  seems  thor- 
oughly to  meet   the   specifications.     A 


sight  of  the  home  of  a  woodman  should 
content  the  poet,  unless  to  his  Bohe- 
mian spirit  there  might  be  something 
too  much  of  what  Gilbert  has  called 
"the  felicity  of  unbounded  domesticity." 
For  the  army  operating  in  the  forest 
there  is  no  hibernating — there  are  no 
winter  quarters.  There  may  be  a  Capua 
later,  and  there  often  is,  when  the  work 
is  done.  The  campaign,  though,  is 
strictly  a  winter  campaign.  To  approach 
the  subject  from  another  point,  some- 
thing upside  down  may  be  found  in  the 
lumberman's  occupation.  Just  when 
all  other  outdoor  work  is  "slack,"  his 
begins.  His  harvest  comes  in  the  spring. 
Some  of  the  cutting  may  be  done  in  the 
late  autumn  and  early   winter  months, 
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but  the  "  toting"  only  comes  with  the 
ice  and  snow,  and  the  *'  driving"  with 
the  vernal  floods. 

The  time  of  the  year  makes  the  work 
hard,  but  hearty  and  healthy.  There  is 
little  chance  for  idling.  **  Black-snak- 
ing"— as  shirking  is  called,  from  the 
black  snake's  liking  for  basking  in  the 
sun — is  not  usual  and  not  encouraged. 
Into  the  life  the  freedom  of  outdoors 
enters ;    and  with  the  free  fresh   air  in 


woods   is   an   event    of    something    the 
same  nature,  and  he  often  celebrates. 

The  lumber  camp  has  produced   its 
rhymester,  if  not  its  poet : 

"  Now  when  the  choppers  begin  to  chop — 

Drink  round,  brave  boys,  drink  round, 
brave  boys ! 
When  the  choppers  begin  to  chop. 

Jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 
And  when  the  choppers  begin  to  chop 
They  take  the  sound  and  leave  the  rot ; 

Heigh  ho!    Drink  round,  brave  boys! 

And  jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 


SHOOTING  THE  CHUTE 


the  lungs,  and  the  blood  circulating 
from  exertion,  there  is  ardor  both  in  the 
toil  and  in  the  play.  With  the  cowboy 
and  the  lumber  jack  conditions  and 
results  are  somewhat  similar.  Indeed, 
the  lumberman  corrals  and  drives  his 
logs  very  much  as  the  cattleman  of  the 
plains  does  his  cattle.  When  the  drive 
or  the  round-up  is  over,  a  period  of  re- 
laxation follows.  This  is  naturally 
boisterous.  A  sailor  at  home  after  a 
long  cruise  is  allowed  a  certain  license. 
The  return  of  the  lumber  jack  to  civili- 
zation after  a  long,  cold  winter  in  the 


"  And  when  we  get  them  to  the  sled — 

Drink  round,  brave  boys,  drink  round, 
brave  boys ! 

And  when  we  get  them  to  the  sled, 
Jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 

And  when  we  get  them  to  the  sled, 

Haw!    Back,  Bright!    it  goes  ahead  ; 

Heigh  ho  !    Drink  round,  brave  boys  I 
And  jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 

"  Then,  when  we  get  them  on  the  stream — 
Drink  round,  brave  boys,  drink  round, 
brave  boys ! 

Then,  when  we  get  them  on  the  stream, 
Jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 

So,  when  we  get  them  on  the  stream 

We'll  knock  out  the  fid  and  roll  them  In  ; 
Heigh  ho!  Drink  round  brave  boys  I 
And  jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 
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"  So,  when  we  get  them  down  to  the  mill — 

'Tis  drink  round,  brave  boys,  drink  round, 
brave  boys ! 
So,  when  we  get  them  down  to  the  mill, 

Jolly  brave  boys  are  we. 
And  when  we  get  them  down  to  the  mill 
We'll  call  for  the  liquor  and  drink  our  fill  ; 

Heigh  ho!    Drink  round,  brave  boys! 

And  jolly  brave  boys  are  we." 

The  lines  are  crude,  for  the  ways  are 
crude;  but  the  spirit  is  there,  and  the 
same  spirit  is  in  the  h'fe  itself.  The 
lumberman  may  be  a  man,  like  his  trees, 


all  the  time,"  they  say;  for  the  logs  are 
not  large  enough  for  support,  and  they 
sink  under  foot  in  lakes  and  rivers. 
Still,  plenty  of  the  best  is  left.  The 
world  will  not  run  out  of  timber  for 
many  a  year.  The  occupation  and  the 
art  of  the  lumber  jack  will  not  be  lost 
for  generations.  Forests  still  cover  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  landed  area. 
The  annual  felling  is  hardly  half  what 
it    might    be   without    reducing   unduly 
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**  with  the  bark  on  "  ;  but,  as  with  the 
trees,  there  is  a  true  heart  underneath. 
Cutting  its  way,  the  army  of  hew- 
ers goes  on,  advancing  a  little  each 
year.  Even  for  those  who  come  after 
the  first  cutters  the  gleaning  is  not  in- 
considerable. Indeed,  in  many  places  a 
second  and  third  crop  is  growing.  The 
large  trees,  the  board  timber,  may  have 
been  carried  away;  but  much  remains. 
"  Damned  pipe  stems,"  the  men  may 
call  the  gleaning,  scornfully ;  but  it  is 
worth  the  gathering.      *'  Keeps  you  wet 


the  wood  supply  of  the  world.  Old 
nature  is  rich  and  prolific.  If  her  child 
falls  in  the  fight,  she  is  ready  with  an- 
other. The  greatest  contest  in  the 
world's  history,  after  all,  continuing  for 
centuries,  has  been  the  conquest  of 
nature.  By  slow  degrees  man  has  won 
a  place  for  himself,  and  has  even  brought 
nature  as  a  captive  to  serve  him.  But 
the  border  warfare  must  last;  and  there 
on  the  frontier  the  active  lumber  jack 
will  still  be  found,  daring  in  emergency 
and  cheerful  under  adverse  conditions. 


Why  Some  Novels  are  Popular 


By  JAMES  DOUGLAS 


In  art  nothing  succeeds  like  failure, 
and  nothing  fails  like  success.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  basis  of  popularity  in  art 
is  therefore  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
bacillus  of  bad  art.  But  before  we 
investigate  the  causes  of  popularity,  it 
is  well  to  define  it.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  popularity.  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  is  at  once  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  unpopular  of  poets.  The 
popular  elements  in  Shakespeare  are 
those  which  are  least  precious.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  is  the  most 
popular  book  in  the  world,  but  there  is 
also  a  sense  in  which  it  is  the  least  pop- 
ular. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Bible  as  literature  is  an  unknown  book. 
These  are  platitudes,  but  they  show 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  popularity 
— that  which  is  based  upon  the  verdict 
of  the  few,  and  that  which  is  based 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  many.  When 
the  many  come  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  few  there  arises  a  third  kind  of  popu- 
larity which  is  mainly  spurious,  seeing 
that  it  rests  upon  acceptance  unqualified 
by  personal  experience.  The  kind  of 
popularity  which  I  propose  to  analyze 
here  is  that  which  is  solely  based  upon 
the  verdict  of  the  many. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  begun  to  speak 
in  the  court  of  literature  only  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  In  no  other  age 
has  the  crowd  been  able  to  read.  The 
audiences  which  applauded  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  i^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  were  not  popular  audiences. 
The  Roman  poets  were  not  read  by  the 
Roman  people.  The  great  Oriental 
poets  addressed  a  learned  audience. 
The   Elizabethan   dramatists  wrote   for 


a  scholarly  few.  So  did  Fielding,  Scott, 
Blake,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Wordsworth.  Tennyson  was  the  first 
really  popular  poet,  but  he  captured  the 
public  ear  mainly  by  his  feebler  verse,  such 
as  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
"The  May  Queen,"  "Enoch  Arden," 
and  "Maud."  Dickens  was  the  first 
great  popular  novelist.  He  is  the  true 
progenitor  of  the  popular  novelists  of 
our  own  day,  and  in  his  work  we  may 
find  the  first  trace  of  the  bacillus  for 
which  we  are  searching. 

Whatever  education  has  done,  it  has 
not  raised  the  standard  of  taste  in  liter- 
ature. It  has  lowered  it.  Popularity  in 
our  time  does  not  mean  what  it  meant 
when  Waverley  was  published.  It 
means  more  and  it  means  less  ;  for  what 
it  has  gained  in  quantity  it  has  lost  in 
quality.  The  Board  schools  and  the 
newspapers  have  dragged  the  people  up 
to  literature,  but  they  have  also  dragged 
literature  down  to  the  people.  No 
artist  can  now  afford  to  be  popular,  for 
the  path  of  popularity  is  no  longer  the 
path  of  art.  Our  writers  keep  one  eye 
on  their  ideal  and  the  other  on  the  mob. 
Grant  Allen  killed  his  talent  by  trying 
to  serve  these  two  masters. 

This  sordid  conflict  between  art  and 
popularity  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
many  living  authors.  Most  of  our 
novelists  make  the  right  hand  of  the 
mart  wash  the  left  hand  of  the  muse. 
This  debasement  of  the  artistic  con- 
science has  gone  far  since  the  death  of 
Rossetti.  Literary  simony  is  no  longer 
regarded  with  horror.  Mr.  Kipling 
humbly  alters  the  unhappy  ending  of 
The  Light  that  Failed  to  please  the 
happy-enders.     Mr.  John  Davidson  and 
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Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  forsake  the  green 
slopes  of  Parnassus  for  the  barren  boards 
of  the  stage.  Mr.  Barrie  stifles  his  sub- 
tle humor  and  delicate  sentiment  in  the 
sunless  atmosphere  of  the  theater.  And 
this  debasement  of  art  deepens  the  de- 
basement of  popular  taste.  Even  the 
artist  who  works  with  a  conscience  and 
an  aim  does  not  escape  from  the  pre- 
vailing pestilence.  Chilled  by  a  sense 
of  alienation,  Mr.  Henry  James  darkens 
the  windows  of  his  soul  with  filmy  arab- 
esques of  frosty  ambiguity  ;  while  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  wanders  in  labyrin- 
thine preciosity,  and  Mr.  Francis  Coutts 
scornfully  devotes  his  genius  to  dignified 
self-dissection.  Popularity  is  a  deity 
which  slays  both  those  who  seek  it  and 
those  who  shun  it.  Even  the  comic 
irony  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  is  not 
invincible  against  its  cruel  blandish- 
ments. 

Rossetti  once  denounced  as  a  mis- 
creant the  man  who  tells  the  world  that 
a  poem  or  a  picture  is  bad  when  he 
knows  it  to  be  good.  "  If  I  met  such  a 
man  at  a  dinner-table,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  must  not  kick  him,  I  suppose; 
but  I  could  not  and  would  not  taste 
bread  and  salt  with  him."  There  is 
another  kind  of  miscreant  who  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  still  more  eligible  candi- 
date for  Coventry — the  artist  who  delib- 
erately degrades  his  talent  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  market.  That  is  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  spirit  of 
art.  Of  course  the  mercenary  man  of 
genius  elaborately  deceives  his  con- 
science, and  works  in  an  unconscious 
or  semi-conscious  hypocrisy.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Market  is  not  a  clumsy  pander 
like  Mephistopheles ;  it  is  a  sardonic 
atmosphere  rather  than  a  sardonic 
demon. 

The  literary  world  is  rich  in  humor, 
but  nothing  in  it  is  more  humorous 
than  the  scorn  of  the  unsuccessful  for 
the  successful  huntsman  of  popularity. 
The  most  popular  novelists  of  our  day 
are  undoubtedly  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and 
Miss    Marie    Corelli,    and    that    is   why 


they  are  lapped  in  envious  invective.  It 
is  proper  and  pleasant  to  laugh  at  their 
foibles  and  frailties.  I  strictly  reserve 
my  right  to  that  pleasure  and  duty,  for 
I  hold  that  every  good  human  being 
ought  gladly  to  allow  other  good  human 
beings  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  side  of  his 
personality.  It  is  good  to  laugh  at  one's 
self,  for  then  one  can  always  laugh  last; 
but  it  is  also  good  to  permit — nay,  to 
invite — others  to  laugh  at  you.  But 
the  deepest  laughter  is  that  which  is 
born  of  understanding  and  sympathy  and 
love.  No  human  being  is  too  absurd 
to  be  understood,  or  too  grotesque  to 
be  loved. 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  understand  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and 
to  help  them  to  understand  each  other; 
for,  believe  me,  it  is  as  necessary  that 
they  should  understand  each  other  as  it 
is  that  we  should  understand  them.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  Peace 
Society  ought  to  endeavor  to  compose 
the  feud  between  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  in  the  Royal  arms.  It  seems 
so  wanton,  so  wicked,  so  demoralizing. 
Why  should  they  fight  for  ever  for  a 
crown  which  they  can  never  wear? 
And  it  disturbs  me  in  the  same  way  to 
think  that  possibly  Mr.  Hall  Caine  may 
not  fully  realize  the  glory  of  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  and  that  possibly  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  may  not  adequately  grasp  the 
splendor  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  two  popular 
novelists  are  bound  up  with  the  British 
constitution  as  irretrievably  and  inex- 
tricably as  the  Whig  lion  and  the  Tory 
unicorn.  If  we  can  understand  them, 
we  can  understand  the  British  consti- 
tution which  they  incarnate  and  which 
incarnates  them.  "The  British  mind," 
says  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  "has  always 
been  bipartite  as  now — has  always  been, 
as  now,  lialf  sublime  and  half  homely." 
Now,  I  think  it  is  the  "  Iiomely  "  half 
of  the  I^ritish  mind  which  we  get  in 
such  novels  as  7 he  Pror/i^n/  Son  and 
God' s  Good  Alan.  John  I^ull  is  fond  of 
pier-glasses  which  nurror  iiis  noble  linea- 
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ments.  Here  is  a  pair  of  pier-glasses 
which  dehghts  the  good  man  —  God^s 
Good  Man  —  who  also  rather  fancies 
himself  in  the  part  of  The  Prodigal  Son. 
For  John  oscillates  forever  between  the 
hot  fit  of  prodigality  and  the  cold  fit  of 
repentance. 

John's  character  is  pellucidly  reflected 
in  these  popular  novels.  Its  dominant 
traits  are  an  innocent  righteousness 
and  a  naive  honesty.  Other  races  may 
be  as  righteous  and  as  honest,  but 
they  are  not  so  sure  of  it  as  John. 
Now  the  dominant  traits  of  the  Caine 
novel  and  the  Corelli  novel  are  an 
innocent  righteousness  and  a  naive 
honesty.  Like  John,  they  believe  in 
their  gospel  with  a  violent  certitude. 
John  delights  in  his  own  domestic  senti- 
ment, his  own  religion,  and  his  own 
social  conventions.  So  do  they.  John 
revels  in  the  moral  contemplation  of  his 
own  immorality.  So  do  they.  In  fact, 
the  only  brave  charge  which  can  be 
brought  against  them  is  that  they  are 
more  Johannine  than  John. 

Not  being  English,  I  can  praise  John 
without  immodesty  ;  and  so  I  boldly 
declare  that  John's  most  alluring  charm 
is  his  fidelity  to  his  own  one,  sole  point 
of  view.  Others  may  call  it  arrogance, 
insularity,  insolence,  or  stupidity;  but 
although  these  are  all  admirable  virtues, 
I  think  they  do  not  adequately  suggest 
John's  superb  fixity  of  vision.  In  such 
a  transient  and  fickle  world  as  this,  it  is 
well  that  one  race  should  be  so  sure 
that  it  is  always  right  about  everything, 
and  that  everybody  else  is  always  wrong 
about  everything.  John  is  the  linch-pin 
of  this  planet.  The  secret  of  worldly 
success  is  to  have  one  point  of  view, 
like  the  English.  The  secret  of  worldly 
failure  is  to  have  many,  like  the  Irish. 

Now  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
and  Miss  Marie  Corelli  I  find  the  incar- 
nation of  John  Bull  and  his  own  one, 
sole  point  of  view  about  everything. 
Take,  for  instance.  The  Prodigal  Son. 
The  parable  of  the  prodigal  has  become 
deliriously  Anglicized.     If  there  is  one 


delusion  which  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
homely  mind  of  John  Bull  it  is  the 
delusion  that  **  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy," that  vice  is  always  punished,  and 
that  virtue  is  always  triumphant.  The 
idea  of  prosperous  prodigality  may  be 
Irish  or  French — it  is  not  British.  Mr. 
Caine,  in  a  fit  of  rebelliousness,  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  paint  a  prosperous 
prodigal,  a  rake  who  safely  garners  the 
harvest  of  wild  oats,  and  who  comes 
home  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 
That  is  a  stroke  of  Hebraic  humor. 
The  Psalmist  saw  the  wicked  flourish- 
ing like  a  green  bay  tree.  He  flourished 
himself.  It  was  at  Job,  the  righteous 
man,  that  all  the  arrows  of  misfortune 
were  shot.  But  Mr.  Caine  shirked  the 
grave  irony  of  the  Hebrew  novel  st.  He 
refused  to  allow  vice  to  conquer;  and  so, 
like  the  lady  and  gentleman  in  Ibsen's 
last  play,  the  prodigal  is  avalanched, 
and  his  ill-gotten  gains  are  distributed 
among  his  worthy  relatives. 

John  Bull  dislikes  and  suspects  subtle 
shades  of  character  in  politics  or  any 
other  form  of  fiction.  He  prefers  the 
labeled  vice  and  the  ticketed  virtue 
marked  in  plain  figures.  For  him  a 
Gladstone  or  a  Chamberlain  is  either  an 
archangel  or  an  arch-fiend.  Mr.  Caine 
paints  character  with  the  same  austere 
simplicity.  The  good  are  good,  the 
bad  are  bad,  and  they  do  not  shade  ofif 
into  each  other.  And  this,  I  think,  is 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Caine's  Brobding- 
nagian  vogue.  What  delights  me  most 
of  all  in  his  work  is  its  volcanic  serious- 
ness. There  may  be  a  shadowy  tinge 
of  affectation  in  Mr.  Caine's  personal- 
ity, but  I  feel  sure  that  his  novels  are  a 
sincere  expression  of  his  temperament. 

Miss  Corelli  vies  with  him  in  this 
spiritual  sincerity.  God's  Good  Man  is 
horrent  with  earnestness.  It  is  a  Tate 
Gallery  of  John  Bulls  in  various  attitudes 
of  explosive  seriousness.  If  a  French- 
man were  to  ask  me  to  give  him  an 
epitome  of  the  British  temperament,  I 
should  refer  him  to  God's  Good  Man. 
The  Rev.  John  Walden  is  an  incarna- 
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tion  of  the  Rev.  John  Bull  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  Every  character  in  the 
novel  is  a  firm  shadow  of  a  fixed  idea. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  John  is  his  pas- 
sion for  docketed  emotions  and  starKi- 
ardized  moods.  A  witty  Irish  woman 
once  told  me  that  at  a  British  dinner- 
party she  always  feels  sure  that  nothing 
is  going  to  happen.  There  is  the  key 
to  Miss  Corelli.  She  appeases  the 
national  hunger  for  the  obvious.  Do 
not  imagine  that  it  is  easy  to  be  obvious 
for  six  hundred  pages.  Many  clever 
men  could  not  keep  it  up  for  six.  The 
lady  of  the  manor,  the  proud  but  beau- 
tiful Maryllia  Vancourt ;  the  wicked 
agent;  the  vulgar  bone-boiling  baronet; 
the  sinister  earl;  the  decadent  poet;  the 
venal  critic;  the  pert  ingenue;  the 
"smart  set"  and  the  "Souls";  the 
sermon  and  the  French  songs;  the 
Ouidaesque  dogs  and  horses;  the  sour 
spinster  Tabitha;  the  comic  rustics; 
the  tags  from  Omar  Khayyam;  the  volup- 
tuous glimpses  of  high  life;  the  pink 
slippers;  the  tirades  against  Sunday 
bridge  and  smoking  women  ;  the  scath- 
ing allusions  to  the  Savile  Club — these 
are  the  reverberations  of  that  enlarged 
heart  which  beats  alike  in  the  queen  on 
her  throne  and  the  housemaid  in  her 
basement. 

The  novels  of  Mr.  Caine  and  Miss 
Corelli  are  popular  because  they  give 
back  to  the  British  soil  in  copious 
showers  the  emotions  which  they  draw 
from  it.      Like  Shelley's  "Cloud": 

They  silently  laugh  at  their  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

They  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

If  we  turn  from  them  to  a  novelist  like 
Mr.  Hewlett,  we  realize  that  they  have 
one  advantage — the  advantage  of  being 
sincere.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  a  subtle  verbal 
artist,  but  his  subtlety  is  essentially  in- 
sincere. The  Queens  l^uair  delights 
the  connoisseur;  it  repels  the  ordinary 
man,  I  confess  that  I  prefer  the  child- 
like sinceritvof  Caine  and  Corelli  to  the 


subtle  insincerity  of  Hewlett.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  simplicity — the  sim- 
plicity of  art  and  the  simplicity  of  art- 
lessness.  Coleridge  is  right  in  declaring 
that  an  imaginative  work  should  be 
written  in  a  simple  style,  and  that  the 
more  imaginative  the  work  the  simpler 
the  style  should  be.  The  best  example 
of  subtle  simplicity  in  poetry  is  Cole- 
ridge's "  Christabel" ;  the  best  in  prose 
fiction  is  Aylwin,  and  that  is  the  secret 
of  its  inscrutable  popularity. 

There  are  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
romantic  preciosity.  It  is  seen  in  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Robert  Hichens.  He 
groped  after  sincerity  in  The  Woman 
with  the  Fan.  He  seems  to  have 
grasped  it  in  The  Garden  of  Allah  ^  one 
of  the  sincerest  romances  of  recent 
years,  and  one  of  the  most  popular. 
Another  example  of  the  sincere  novel  is 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  Emmanuel  Burden, 
a  masterpiece  of  the  ironic  method. 
Another  sincere  novel  is  Mr.  Barrie's 
Little  White  Bird,  a  book  which  is 
worth  many  a  Little  Mary.  All  these 
novels  are  subtle  as  well  as  simple ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  novel  must 
develop  on  their  lines.  All  the  great 
novelists  are  simple  in  their  subtlety. 
Turgeniev,  Tolstoy,  and  Hardy  are  as 
simple  as  Scott,  and  yet  they  express 
the  complexities  of  the  modern  mind. 

One  word  more.  It  is  possible  to 
weary  the  public  by  writing  down  to  it. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  in  Micah 
Clarke  and  The  White  Company,  was 
traveling  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
popularity  of  Sherlock  Holmes  tempted 
him,  and  he  fell.  The  most  tragic 
proof  of  the  perils  of  popularity  is  the 
case  of  Mr.  Kipling.  His  genius  nat- 
urally yearns  to  write  simple  stories  and 
simple  lyrics;  but  his  knowingness  is 
destroying  his  genius,  as  it  destroyed 
Browning's  genius.  \o  him  and  to  all 
our  novelists  I  preach  the  gospel  of 
simplicity.      Clarify,  clarify,  clarify  ! 


London,  F.neland 
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How  THE  Rest  of  the  World  Travels 

STRANGE   METHODS   OF  CONVEYANCE   IN    MANY  LANDS 


The  railway  and  the  motorcar  have  not  yet  crowded  out  the  camel  and  the  coolie. 
The  following  pages  present  some  unusual  conveyances,  which,  however  odd  they 
appear  to  our   unaccustomed    eyes,   are    admirably   adapted    to    local   conditions. 
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A  CAMEL  CARRIAGE  OF  CAIRO 
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COMING  INTO  TOWN.  SHANGHAI 
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A  RUSSIAN  TROIKA  IN  MOSCOW 
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A  JAPANESE  JINRIKISHA  IN  THE  OLD  PARK  AT  NARA 
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THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  A  WEALIHV  NATIVE  OF  KHAIRPUK 
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A  CAMEL  PALACE-CAR  OF  EGYPT 
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A   LADY  OF   INDIA   IN   HER  PALANQUIN 
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A  DUTCH   DOG-CART 
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A  TYPICAL  IRISH  JAUNTING-CAR 


For  Tomorrow 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EASTER  SERMON 


BY  SUSAN  KEATING  GLASPELL 


"You  don't  mind  if  I  look  it  over, 
do  you,  George  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.   I'd  mind  if  you  didn't." 

She  picked  up  the  type-written  sheets 
and  settled  herself  in  a  big  chair.  ''  You 
know  when  you  had  the  little  church 
at  home  I  used  to  look  over  your  ser- 
mons," she  said;  and  then  she  threw 
back  her  head  a  little,  held  the  paper 
straight  up  before  her — he  smiled  as 
he  remembered  that  trick — and  began 
upon  it. 

He  had  always  admired  her  concen- 
tration. Her  mind  had  a  way  of  strik- 
ing straight  out  from  the  shoulder. 
Their  father  had  spoken  of  her  once  as 
a  wonderfully  devised  instrument  for 
divining  the  truth  ;  and  as  he  sat  there 
looking  at  her  turning  page  after  page 
he  found  himself  wishing  her  father 
could  see  her  now,  rich  in  the  mental 
poise  given  her  by  her  years  of  univer- 
sity training. 

All  the  week  long  they  had  skirted 
around  on  the  edge  of  the  things  that 
were  vital.  She  told  him  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  he  told  her  of  his  church ;  but 
of  the  spirit  of  the  university  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  church  they  were  silent. 
She  would  have  forced  real  issues  once 
or  twice,  but  he  had  held  her  off,  want- 
ing to  get  a  httle  more  accustomed  to 
her  before  he  met  her  face  to  face.  He 
knew  that  the  delay  had  fretted  her, 
and  that  she  would  call  for  the  question 
very  soon  now.  His  sister  Mary  was 
not  one  to  be  lightly  put  off.  He  had 
put  off  himself,  he  had  put  off  the  signs 
of  the  times,  but  he  could  not  put  off 
Mary.     And  so,  when   she  came   into 
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his  study  that  morning  and  found  him 
looking  over  the  newly  prepared  sermon, 
he  knew  that  the  inevitable  moment 
had  come. 

She  made  no  attempt  at  keeping  her 
emotions  from  her  face  as  she  read  the 
sermon  through.  But  when  she  put  it 
down,  the  disdainful  and  condemnatory 
had  gone.  There  remained  nothing 
but  the  disappointed.  She  sat  there, 
her  chin  on  her  intertwined  fingers, 
offering  nothing  at  all. 

"  I  believe  it  is  customary,"  he  began 
at  last,  in  something  of  his  old  bantering 
way,  *'  when  one  has  finished  reading 
an  original  production  to  make  a  few 
civil  remarks.  There  is  usually  some- 
thing good  one  can  find  to  say.  Now, 
the  style  of  it — that's  not  wholly  bad, 
is  it?" 

His  forced  lightness  did  not  break  in 
upon  her.  For  a  long  time  she  sat 
there  looking  straight  ahead.  Then 
she  turned  and  faced  him.  *'  You  and 
I  grew  up  together,  George,"  she 
began  with  an  earnestness  fairly  tense. 
"  We  grew  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  same 
household,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  great  man.  We  read  the  same 
books,  we  worshiped  the  same  heroes 
— usually  ;  we  matured  with  much  the 
same  point  of  view,  had  much  the 
same  ideas  of  doing  things  in  the  world. 
We  were  very  close  together — you  and 
I ;  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  ask  just 
one  thing  of  you,  George.  You  can 
parry  with  the  rest  of  the  world — your 
congregation,  your  denomination,  your 
colleagues,  but  out  of  respect  to  the 
spirit   of  father  I   do   want   you   to   be 
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straight  out  and  honest  with  me!" 
There  was  a  hard  pause.  "  Let  the 
rest  of  them  think  you  beheve  these 
things,  if  that's  your  idea  of  the  way  of 
meeting  the  world  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  self-respect  don't  hesitate  to 
tell  me  that  you  preach  the  stuff  you 
do  because  you  like  the  seven  thousand 
dollars  a  year  that  it  brings  in  !  " 

"No,"  he  hastened,  flushing  a  little; 
*'  no,  that's  not  putting  it  quite  fairly. 
It's  rather  that  I  don't  think  the  time 
ripe  here  for  the  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  the  truth.  I  don't  actually  say 
things  that  I  don't  believe.  I  just  don't 
say  all  that  I  do." 

"You  don't  say  things  that  you 
don't  believe  !  In  letter — perhaps  not. 
But  who  cares  about  the  letter  of  things 
in  this  day  ?  The  whole  spirit  of  your 
sermon  is  a  lie  !  You  temporize — you 
quibble.  You  put  an  interpretation  on 
things  that  is  an  apology  to  yourself, 
all  the  while  knowing  your  congrega- 
tion will  interpret  it  in  a  way  satisfying 
to  them.  And  then  you  try  to  make 
yourself  believe  that's  honest  !  If  you'd 
turned  out  a  drunkard  or  a  gambler," 
she  concluded  hotly,  "  I  couldn't  have 
felt  any  worse." 

"  Have  you  reckoned  with  the  fact," 
he  began  quietly,  "  that  our  lives  in 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  have  been 
lived  in  rather  different  atmospheres? 
You  went  into  the  university  just  at 
the  time  I  was  leaving  it.  You  were 
beginning  upon  the  abstract  things  just 
at  the  time  I  was  going  out  to  meet 
the  practical.  Most  of  us  get  a  little 
away  from  things  scholastic  and  specu- 
lative when  we  leave  school,  but  you 
really  got  farther  in.  Then,  going 
abroad  with  the  Syddons,  you  fell  under 
the  German  influence.  I've  seen  that 
very  clearly  even  in  the  one  week  you've 
been  here.  While  you've  been — well, 
not  only  studying  philosophy  but  abso- 
lutely drinking  it  in  through  the  pores, 
I've  been  doing  the  work  of  a  practical 
clergyman.  We  see  things  a  little  dif- 
ferentlv — we're  bound   to.      1   have  the 


church  to  deal  with  from  the  sociolog- 
ical as  well  as  the  philosophic  stand- 
point. After  all,  you  really  don't  quite 
know  what  you're  talking  about.  I 
couldn't  get  up  in  any  pulpit  of  the 
country  and  preach  the  things  you  be- 
lieve. Why,  you're  an  atheist,  Mary," 
he  concluded  good-humoredly. 

"  I'm  not  fighting  for  you  to  preach 
the  things  that  I  believe  !  I'm  asking 
you  to  preach  the  things  you  believe. 
If  you  got  up  and  preached  that  the 
moon  was  made  of  green  cheese — why 
I'd  deplore  your  unenlightenment,  and 
I'd  try  to  lead  you  out  of  it;  but  if  I  were 
convinced  you  honestly  believed  that, 
I'd  have  a  great  deal  more  respect  for 
you  than  I  have  this  minute  !" 

They  both  laughed  a  little.  It  was 
theirsense  of  humor  that  kept  their  quar- 
rels from  deepening  to  estrangements. 

"It's  such  a  wonderful  age  we're 
living  in,  George,"  she  went  on  ;  '  it's 
such  a  glorious  thing  just  to  be  alive 
now.  And  it  was  men  like  father,  not 
afraid  to  be  honest,  who  made  this  age 
possible.  I  do  so  want  you  to  be  one 
of  the  men  to  make  the  next  age  still 
greater  than  this !  And  philosophy 
hasn't  stripped  me  of  my  religion.  I 
still  believe  the  things  that  are  vital — 
believe  them  more  knowingly  than  ever 
before.  But  it  has  made  me  hate  a 
compromise  with  truth.  And  that's 
just  what  this  Easter-day  sermon  of 
yours  is.  I  can  see  that  sleek,  prosper- 
ous, self-satisfied  congregation  of  yours 
behind  every  line  of  it.  The  style  of 
it  ?  Of  course  it's  good.  Can't  you 
see  that  the  fact  of  your  being  able  to 
say  things  the  way  you  do  makes  your 
cowardice  in  holding  back  the  truth  all 
the  greater  ?  It  seems  that  you  have 
crucified  truth — for  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year." 

"That's  a  little  spectacular,"  he  said 
sharply. 

"No,"  she  responded  wearily; 
"  it  is  merely  unpleasantly  true." 

"  1  can  see  the  whole  scene,"  she 
went  on.    "That's  a  magnificent  struc- 
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ture  you  have  down  there — you've  surely 
made  a  success  of  it  from  the  socio- 
logical standpoint.  And  they'll  have 
beautiful  flowers,  won't  they  ?  And 
the  music  will  be  the  best  to  be  had. 
Yours  is  the  fashionable  church  of  the 
city  now — isn't  it,  George  ?  And,  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  great  jam,  and 
then  you'll  get  up  and  in  your  very  ele- 
gant way  preach  this  comfortable  sort 
of  sermon,  and  send  everybody  home 
filled  with  poetic  phrases  and  with 
nothing  in  particular  to  think  or  worry 
about,  and  —  oh,  no,  George  " — she 
broke  off,  leaning  over  the  desk  and 
letting  her  hand  fall  upon  his — *'  no, 
you're  all  wrong." 

*'  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  do  a 
little  good  down  here,"  he  said  half- 
doggedly. 

That  comment,  falling  upon  her  as  a 
temporization,  went  unheeded.  You 
haven't  come  squarely  face  to  face  with 
your  own  soul  for  so  long  a  time  that 
you  don't  know  how  you  yourself  hate 
it  all !  I  haven't  been  unheedful  of 
your  covert  interest  when  I  talk  of  the 
people  you  call  radicals.  I  know  where 
your  heart  is — your  sympathies.  You're 
in  a  rut.  You  have  a  peculiar  kind  of 
congregation,  and  you  made  a  few  con- 
cessions to  them  in  the  start.  Now  it 
seems  to  be  rather  expected  you'll  take 
the  conservative  view  of  things,  and  you 
don't  know  just  how  to  get  away  from 
it.  They  call  you  safe.  Oh,  George, 
what  a  name  for  you  to  have  to  live 
under — safe !" 

He  rose  with  a  laugh.  *'  You  belong 
with  a  dangerous  crowd,  Mary.  You 
belong  with  the  revolutionists,  the " 

"People  who  have  moved  the 
world!  " 

''  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  ;  I'll  write 
an  Easter-day  sermon  foryow." 

"And  you'll  put  into  it ?" 

"  Whatever  I  wish  to  say  ;  the  things 
I  believe  and  feel.  But  mind  you,"  he 
called  after  her  as  she  was  leaving  the 
study,  *'  I  make  no  promise  to  preach  it 
to  my  congregation." 


II 

Children  of  a  great  clergyman,  who 
was  also  a  great  man  of  letters,  they 
were  both  dowered  and  surrounded 
with  the  things  which  make  for  a  rich 
mentality.  Back  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  they  were  of  a  family 
of  thinkers  and  scholars.  From  the 
days  of  their  earliest  fancies  they  had 
known  the  atmosphere  of  one  who 
thinks. 

George  Wayneworth  was  thinking 
back  to  it  all  as  he  sat  in  his  study  upon 
the  evening  of  the  day  he  had  the  com- 
bat with  his  sister.  For  a  half-hour  he 
had  been  drawing  lines  on  a  pad  of 
paper.  Finally  he  pushed  it  impatiently 
from  him,  with  the  fervent  wish  that 
he  could  take  back  the  promise  of  the 
morning.  He  had  formulated  a  dozen 
opening  sentences  and  half  as  many 
basic  arguments,  but  it  all  thinned  to 
nothingness  upon  his  coming  back  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  writing  this  sermon 
for  Mary.  There  was  no  use  saying 
things  for  her  just  because  they  sounded 
well.  If  one  did  not  mean  them,  if 
they  did  not  spring  hot  from  one's  mind 
and  heart,  then  she  would  regard  them 
merely  as  a  more  or  less  elegant  combi- 
nation of  empty  words. 

After  these  repeated  failures  in  get- 
ting a  start  on  the  sermon  he  was  wil- 
ling to  grant  that  his  offer  to  write  it 
had  sprung  largely  from  motives  of 
pique.  Plainly,  Mary  felt  that  he  was 
standing  still;  that  in  the  routine  of 
running  a  church  he  had  let  himself 
get  out  of  touch  with  the  best  of  the 
world's  thought.  Her  life  had  been 
cast  so  largely  with  the  men  who  were 
not  only  in  touch  with  it,  but  creators 
of  it,  that  it  made  her,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  arrogant  in  her  requirements. 

He  had  wanted  to  show  that  he 
could  come  up  to  those  requirements, 
and  that  adapting  himself  to  a  conserva- 
tive congregation  did  not  mean  a  failure 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
day's  thought.     Perhaps — it  was  a  rasp- 
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ing  thought — he  had  wanted  to  prove 
that  he  was  capable  of  interpreting  the 
times  ;  that,  though  safe,  he  was  none 
the  less  scholarly.  She  knew,  of  course, 
that  he  had  read  the  books;  what  he 
wanted  to  show  was  that  he  had  not 
failed  to  grasp  them. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  writing 
it,  he  began  to  get  at  the  fact  that  she 
would  hate  such  a  sermon  just  a  little 
more  than  she  had  hated  the  one  of  the 
morning.  She  had  been  quick  to  see 
that  he  had  written  the  first  with  the 
well  defined  idea  of  being  conservative. 
She  would  be  equally  quick  to  see  that 
he  had  written  this  one  in  order  to  be 
showy.  She  would  resent  the  second 
even  more  than  the  first.  Mary  did 
not  want  spiritless  scholarship.  She 
wanted  truth. 

He  had  never  seen  as  clearly  as  he 
did  tonight  how  truly  she  was  the 
daughter  of  her  father.  She  was  what 
might  be  called  the  logical  child  of  all 
those  men  behind  her — her  father,  her 
father's  father,  and  then  the  father  of 
him,  those  men  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  the  seeking  and  translating  of 
truth,  and  who  had  sacrificed  for  the 
truth  as  they  saw  it.  Now  he  faced 
the  query  whether  it  was  indeed  true 
that  he  was  less  a  child  of  them  than 
she.  Had  less  of  the  inheritance  fallen 
to  him?  Mary  would  have  fairly  em- 
braced privations  for  the  truth.  Even 
assuring  himself  that  the  world  had  not 
room  for  many  Marys  did  not  quite 
take  the  hurt  from  the  comparison. 

Finally,  he  decided  to  give  up  the  ser- 
mon for  that  night,  and  settled  down  to 
reading  a  novel.  The  book  was  one 
which  a  literary  weekly  had  sent  him 
to  review.  He  was  annoyed,  and  not 
a  little  chagrined,  to  find  that  the 
opening  chapters  dealt  with  the  dis- 
missal of  a  college  professor  from  a 
denominational  school  because  of  the 
expression  of  what  were  termed  "ad- 
vanced views."  He  put  the  story 
aside,  but  could  not  with  equal  ease 
throw  ofif  the  thoughts   it    had   engen- 


dered. After  all,  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  it.  Self-satisfied  and  indiff- 
erent statements  that  it  would  settle 
itself,  bravado  expressions  that  it  did 
not  matter,  were  altogether  impotent 
in  arguing  away  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
age  of  sweeping  transitions  in  the 
world  of  theology.  One  who  read  the 
newspapers  and  the  literature  of  the 
time,  one  who  so  much  as  glanced 
through  the  curricula  of  the  colleges, 
impeached  his  own  veracity  when  he 
said  the  whole  thing  did  not  amount  to 
much.  As  George  Wayneworth  sat 
now  in  that  big  chair  in  which  his 
sister  had  sat  not  many  hours  before, 
it  sprang  full-born  into  his  brain  that  it 
would  be  a  sorry  thing  for  a  man  in  his 
old  age,  if  he  were  granted  a  peep  into 
the  things  of  a  glorious  tomorrow,  to 
be  forced  to  say:  ''It  began  in  my  early 
manhood,  but  I  knew  it  not;  I  was  of 
those  who  were  blinded  by  conventions 
and  fear!" 

With  that  came  back  those  words  of 
his  sister:  "You  haven't  come  squarely 
face  to  face  with  your  own  soul  for  so 
long  a  time  that  you  don't  know  how 
you  yourself  hate  it  all."  The  words 
reiterated  themselves  irritatingly,  and 
finally  formed  themselves  into  the 
query:  "Hate  what?" 

He  made  no  attempt  now  at  getting 
away  from  it.  What  was  it  he  hated  ? 
It  was  insincerity  of  attitude.  It  was 
the  reticence  that  is  deceit.  It  was 
saying  nothing  because  saying  some- 
thing would  have  fostered  trouble.  It 
was  adapting  himself  to  a  cramped 
point  of  view.  It  vyas  standing  for 
things  he  did  not  believe,  or  as  the 
exponent  and  defender  of  things  he 
regarded  as  valueless. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  Was  Mary  right 
about  the  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year? 
Not  wholly.  Indeed,  when  he  tried  to 
formulate  a  dignified  reason  for  having 
submitted  to  fetters,  he  found  it  hard 
to  fix  upon  any  one  thing  in  itself 
important  enough  to  advance  in  de- 
fense.    Rather  than  any  one  thing,  it 
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was  the  usual  combination  of  seemingly 
inconsequent  things.  It  was  the  fact 
that  he  owned  the  house  in  which  he 
Hved,  and  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant, 
comfortable  sort  of  house.  It  was  the 
fact  that  the  schools  were  good,  and 
that  the  children  were  getting  on  well 
in  them.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ventional associations  were  agreeable, 
and  that  his  wife  was  one  who  enjoyed 
her  friends,  shrinking  from  places  and 
people  unknown  to  her.  It  sounded 
trivial  enough,  reckoned  with  in  separate 
clauses;  but,  in  combination,  it  stood 
for  the  every-day  things  of  life,  always 
determining  factors  in  the  destinies  of 
men.  But,  perhaps  most  of  all,  his 
prolonged  silence  grew  out  of  the  mere 
fact  that  he  had  been  silent  at  first. 
He  could  think  of  no  good  reason  to 
give  for  saying  now  what  he  had  not 
said  then.  What  he  had  in  his 
heart  to  say  today  would — for  them — 
throw  the  bane  of  insincerity  over  all 
he  had  said  in  the  past.  It  was  know- 
ing he  was  wrong,  and  that  after  all  it 
was  the  incidental  holding  down  the 
vital,  which  fretted  him. 

He  took  several  nervous  turns  around 
the  study,  then  stopped  and  leaned 
against  the  shelves.  With  a  start  he 
saw  that  his  elbow  was  resting  against 
a  modest-looking  volume  which  bore 
the  marks  of  much  usage.  Slowly,  as 
if  not  wanting  to  do  so,  he  took  it  from 
its  place.  A  long  time  he  stood  and 
looked  down  at  the  words  on  the  title- 
page:  The  Spirit  of  Truth;  and  Other 
Essays,  and  the  author's  name,  David 
Wayneworth. 

George  Wayneworth  made  a  move  as 
if  to  replace  the  book,  but  did  not  do 
so.  Then,  after  a  long  minute  full  of 
conflicts,  he  took  it  and  sat  down  in  the 
big  chair.  He  held  the  book  dreamily 
in  his  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  to  read.  He  had  let  his  father's 
books  very  much  alone  of  late,  though 
he  would  not  admit  an  actual  avoidance 
of  them.  It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  uni- 
versahty  of  the  thought  of  David  Wayne- 


worth, the  depth  of  the  note  he  struck, 
that  in  coming  to  him  now  with  new 
mood  and  new  need  his  son  found  him- 
self enfolded  in  a  mantle  of  which  he 
had  never  been  cognizant  before.  The 
essay  on  "The  Spirit  of  Truth"  was 
written  with  a  simple  dignity,  directness 
of  appeal,  and  freedom  from  the  ped- 
antic ;  and  it  was  convincing.  The 
institutions  and  forms  of  today  must 
pass,  the  spirit  of  truth  ever  remains — 
that  was  its  keynote;  its  plea  was  that 
the  spirit  of  truth  be  given  full  access 
into  the  thought  and  actions  of  men  ; 
its  assurance,  that  the  spirit  of  truth 
never  has  proved,  and  never  can  prove, 
an  idle  destroyer. 

It  may  have  been  his  knowledge  of 
how  the  spirit  of  his  father  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  spirit  of  truth  which 
gave  the  deepest  power  to  the  words 
he  read.  And,  perhaps,  in  thinking  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  as  something  human- 
ized, that  spirit  came  to  him  now  with 
propelling  force.  He  went  over  to  his 
desk  and  took  up  the  pad  of  paper  upon 
which  he  had  marked  restlessly  an  hour 
before.  For  a  minute  he  sat  there — 
his  pencil  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  rest- 
ing on  the  little  volume  of  essays — and 
when  he  began  to  write  it  was  without 
thought  of  diction  or  of  final  intent. 
He  was  not  creating  words  or  thoughts; 
he  was  but  giving  voice  to  that  long 
held-in  spirit  of  truth.  And  those 
matured  things,  to  which  he  had  long 
denied  birth,  now  came  hotly,  fiercely, 
almost  with  a  kind  of  glee.  He  took 
up  the  cry  of  his  father,  ''Make  way 
for  tomorrow,"  as  he  poured  his  soul 
into  Mary's  sermon. 


Ill 


After  Mary  had  tried  three  times  to 
reach  his  study,  and  each  time  had  turned 
back  to  her  room,  she  gained  a  new 
comprehension  of  the  kind  of  force  it 
takes  to  meet  the  actual  issues  of  life. 
She  was  divided  between  a  fear  of 
leaving    unsaid    something    she    should 
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say  ami  of  saving  something  she  should 
not.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  she  was  consciously  going  out  to 
meet  a  situation  she  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely vital,  and  it  gave  her  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  dealing  with 
another  human  soul.  She  knew  now 
the  tenseness  engendered  in  knowing 
that  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
minute  hangs  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  cause.  But  she  was  not  one  to 
shrink  from  that  minute.  She  simply 
walked  into  her  brother's  study,  sat 
down  beside  him  at  the  desk,  laid 
down  before  them  the  sermon  she  had 
been  reading — the  one  that  he  had 
written  for  her — and  said  with  just  the 
slightest  note  of  challenge  in  her  voice: 
I  think  I  should  be  entirely  happy 
if  only  father  were  here  to  hear  you 
preach  it." 

He  met  that  at  once,  and  briefly  : 
**I  am  not  going  to  preach  it.  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  she  answered 
quickly.  And  then  both  waited  for  the 
other  to  take  ground. 

It  was  she  who  did  it.  *'  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  one  who  could  write  that 
sermon  would  be  capable  of  holding  it 
back.  If  you  fancy  you  are  going  to 
hold  it  back,  then  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  it — the  spirit  of  your- 
self— as  I  do." 

"  Will  you  try  to  be  just  to  my 
reasons  for  not  preaching  it  ?  " 

She  nodded,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

"You  can  fancy,  I  presume,  how 
the  sermon  came.  You  know,  of 
course,  something  of  the  joy  there  was 
to  me  in  writing  it.  You  know  how 
those  things  have  been  crowding  up  in 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  how  great  a 
satisfaction  there  must  have  been  in 
finally  letting  them  loose.  In  the  first 
heat  of  it — all  during  the  next  day  in 
fact — I  intended  that  the  sermon  should 
be  preached  on  Easter  morning.  But 
— it's  my  sense  of  obligation  to  this 
church  which  holds  me  back." 

*'  I  don't  understand." 
No,  and  you  never  can.    However, 


I  will  try  to  tell  you."  His  tone  re- 
deemed the  words  a  little,  but  they 
both  laughed.  They  were  always 
easier  after  a  laugh  together;  and  the 
man  went  on,  less  in  the  manner  of 
one  dealing  with  a  situation  :  "  You 
see,  Mary,  our  church  isn't  paid  for. 
Don't  blame  us  for  that ;  churches 
rarely  are  when  they're  built.  A  church 
is  like  a  government — it's  a  good  thing 
for  it  to  have  reasonable  debt.  How- 
ever, this  debt  is  rather  large,  and  it's 
all  because  of  me  that  it  is.  I  was 
enthusiastic.  Don't  you  see  the  situa- 
tion ?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
pretty  small  for  me  to  get  them  to  take 
the  plunge  and  then  say  :  '  Now  I'll 
have  to  work  out  my  own  salvation 
and  leave  you  to  work  out  yours  '  ?  I 
didn't  think  so  much  about  this  side  of 
it  until  this  morning  when  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  board  regarding  a  note 
we  have  to  meet.  Then  it  all  came  to 
me  in  a  heap  how  dastardly  they  would 
think  me." 

She  caught  that  up  sharply.  "They 
would  think  you  !  Yes,  perhaps.  But 
isn't  it  purely  a  question  of  whether 
you  will  think  more  of  yourself  by 
preaching  it  or  leaving  it  unpreached  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  quite  think  so.  You 
see,  Mary,  yours  has  become  so  much 
the  life  of  a  student  that  you've  lost 
the  sharp  edge  of  your  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  other  people." 

"  I've  lost  nothing  of  the  kind  ! 
And,  anyway,  you  know  well  enough 
they  can  get  out  of  their  debt  all  right. 
They're  not  a  poor  people." 

He  smiled  inwardly  at  that.  It  was 
always  a  joy  to  see  the  woman  in  Mary 
rise  out  of  the  scholar.  It  was  a  joy  to 
see  Mary — even  Mary — stoop  to  argue 
away  a  thing  which  she  was  claiming 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue. 

Life    can't    be    worked    out    along 
straight   lines,"   he  said  very  earnestly. 

We're  living  in  a  world  of  men  and 
women,  not  a  world  of  abstract  truth. 
You  don't  appreciate  how  such  a  ser- 
mon as  this  would   hurt   these   people. 
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They  care  for  these  things  I'm  striking 
at.  Heredity  is  a  hard  thing  to  meet  ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  could  make 
theip  see  the  higher  beauties  in  this 
newer,  franker  attitude.  And  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  the  day  of  their  traditions, 
the  first  Easter  in  the  new  church,  a 
day  when  they  would  come  there  happy, 
and — satisfied ;  then  for  me  to  get 
up  and — well,  turn  traitor — that's  what 
it  would  be  to  them — can't  you  see 
how  it  would  shock  them,  hurt  them, 
do  more  harm  than  good  ?" 

A  sense  of  approaching  failure  poured 
a  hot  stream  of  passion  into  her  usually 
guarded  utterance.  *'  Do  you  know 
what  you're  saying  ?  Do  you  know 
where  you're  standing?  You're  stand- 
ing where  theological  bullies  stood  cen- 
turies ago !  You're  saying:  '  Of  course 
it  isn't  ail  true,  but  let  the  people  think 
so ;  there's  no  use  stirring  them  up. 
They're  satisfied  ;  just  keep  on  giving 
them  what  they  like.'  You're  saying: 
'  Don't  tell  the  truth  when  it  makes 
people  feel  badly !  Don't  let  truth 
interfere  with  tradition !  Don't  say 
things  people  won't  understand  because 
it  might  make  them  feel  hard  toward 
you!'  That's  what  you're  saying!  Just 
face  it  as  it  is.  How  does  it  sound  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

The  man's  face  had  grown  set.  "All 
around  you,"  she  went  on  with  a  more 
quiet  passion,  "  strong  men  are  waging 
a  battle  for  the  truth.  We're  so  close 
upon  it  that  we  don't  get  a  true  sense 
of  its  bigness.  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  it  will  stand  out  as  the  dis- 
tinctive thing  of  our  whole  great  age — 
this  mighty  struggle  a  few  men  are 
making.  Don't  you  see  the  glory  of 
what  they're  doing?  With  fearlessness 
and  with  patience  they're  trying  to  ad- 
just the  church  to  the  things  of  today  ! 
Oh,  you've  said  it  all  in  your  sermon  so 
much  better  than  I  can  say  it.  And 
they  need  you,  George.  Stand  there 
on  Easter  morning  and  be  honest  with 
yourself,  no  matter  where  the  blow  may 
fall.     There  has  never  in  all  the  world 


been  a  woundless  battle.  Because  some 
one  must  be  hurt  in  the  struggle — is 
that  any  reason  for  giving  up  the  cause  ? 
Would  the  world  have  gone  very  far  at 
that  rate  ?  There's  the  same  old  fight 
for  the  truth  today  that  there  was  cen- 
turies ago.  You  love  the  men  who 
fought  for  it  then.  You  have  contempt 
for  the  men  who  said  it  was  not  well  to 
give  men  and  women  all  of  the  truth. 
George,  for  the  sake  of  father — no,  for 
the  sake  of  yourself — take  your  place 
where  you  belong!" 

Twice  he  started  to  speak,  and 
stopped.  At  last  he  said,  his  voice 
cramped  :  "I  cannot  do  what  you  ask  ; 
it  is  impossible." 

The  girl  rose  then,  and  stood  there 
by  his  desk.  Her  face,  had  he  looked 
up  to  it,  would  have  told  him  better 
than  any  word  she  had  uttered  how 
much  it  meant  to  her. 

She  turned  and  walked  slowly  away. 
But  when  she  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairway  she  glanced  back.  Her  broth- 
er's head  had  fallen  low  and  was  resting 
upon  his  outstretched  arms.  Quietly 
she  walked  back  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way, her  clear  gray  eyes  swimming  in 
tears.  Then,  a  little  timidly,  she  stole 
over  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  bowed 
head.  **You  will  soon  see  the  light, 
dear,"  she  whispered  with  a  great  ten- 
derness;  "you  will  come  at  last  to  the 
truth." 


IV 


After  she  went  to  her  room  that 
morning  she  sat  thinking  it  all  over, 
and  there  settled  upon  her  a  conviction 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  hour  a 
spirit  stronger  than  words  of  hers,  a 
spirit  able  to  override  his  conservatism, 
would  prompt  him  to  speak.  And  so 
she  went  to  church  on  Easter  morning 
expectant  that  the  day  would  mark  a 
turning-point  in  her  brother's  life. 

It  was  possible,  sitting  there  under 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  listening  to  the 
rustling  of    silks,   keenly   alive    to    the 
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value  put  upon  ceremony  and  conven- 
tions, for  her  to  estimate,  perhaps  more 
justly  than  she  had  been  able  to  do 
before,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
But  with  her  the  difficulties  involved 
had  no  bearing  upon  one's  attitude 
toward  a  cause  ;  and  she  did  not  believe, 
under  final  test,  that  they  would  have 
with  her  brother.  She  could  only  get 
glimpses  of  his  face  from  where  she  sat, 
the  flowers  around  the  pulpit  coming 
between  them.  But  those  glimpses 
easily  revealed  to  her  his  care-worn, 
fretted  look.  He  had  seemed  absent- 
minded  and  worried  in  the  last  few 
days.  There  was  little  of  good  cheer, 
of  his  usual  bright  wholesomeness  about 
him.  She  had  known  that  there  were 
hard  conflicts  in  his  mind,  that  he  was 
far  from  at  peace  with  himself.  And 
he  was  not  at  peace  with  himself  now. 
Even  after  the  music  had  begun  she 
could  see  that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
going  to  preach  the  other  sermon.  But 
she  remained  sure  that  he  would  do  it. 

When  at  last  he  stood  up  before  the 
congregation,  she  thrilled  with  pride  as 
she  marked  his  fine  bearing,  his  clean, 
cultivated,  handsome  face.  How  strong 
he  looked — a  man  that  should  have 
little  to  fear! 

He  cast  one  long  glance  around  at 
the  congregation;  in  that  glance  she 
was  keen  to  read  the  failure  of  her 
cause.  An  almost  sullen  look,  percep- 
tible perhaps  to  her  alone,  settled  upon 
his  face.  He  made  a  strange  little 
gesture,  as  though  submitting  to  some- 
thing. She  saw  him  frown  a  little ; 
then  he  quickly  recovered  himself  and 
began  in  calm,  deliberate  way  upon 
that  sermon  which  was  a  concession  to 
the  past,  a  drug  upon  the  present,  a 
bias  to  the  future. 

The  elements  which  made  for  her  dis- 
appointment were  not,  even  to  herself, 
easy  of  analysis.  Perhaps  she  could  not 
have  told  whether  the  intellectual  or  the 
human  disappointment  went  more  deep. 
Since  the  days  of  her  early  girlhood  her 
real   life  had   been  cast  with   the  men, 


both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present, 
who  were  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  Since  first  she  read  the  world's 
great  books  her  blood  had  flowed  fast 
within  her  at  the  stories  of  how  men 
had  given  up  their  lives  for  the  things 
they  believed.  The  life  of  her  own 
father  had  moved  her  to  a  passionate 
adoration,  not  only  for  the  truth  itself 
but  for  all  seekers  of  and  sacrificers  to 
that  truth.  And  now  that  the  spirit  of 
her  father  had  passed,  she  looked  to  her 
brother  to  do  for  his  time  what  the 
father  had  done  for  the  day  just  gone. 
She  herself,  with  all  her  high  scholar- 
ship, had  httle  of  the  creative.  She 
could  move  only  those  who  breathed 
her  own  atmosphere.  But  George  had 
the  gift  of  humanizing  truth.  His 
channel  of  expression  was  a  broad  one. 
That  was  why  she  felt  it  was  for  him 
to  keep  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
world  the  spirit  of  their  father.  And 
now  that  he  had  failed,  her  sense  of 
loss,  of  something  precious  having  been 
outraged,  was  strangely  deep. 

Her  cheeks  burned  hotly  as  the  words 
he  uttered  fell  upon  her.  It  was  not 
that  he  said  things  out  of  harmony  with 
her  own  beliefs — her  own  attitude;  it 
was  the  fact  of  his  consciously  deceiv- 
ing, of  his  appearing  as  one  who  accepted 
rather  than  one  who  thought.  Above 
all,  his  well  defined  consciousness  of 
insincerity  sickened  her.  Returning,  as 
she  could  not  but  do,  to  that  sermon 
which  rang  with  truth — this  one  which 
resounded,  tinkled,  with  conformity, 
grew  upon  her  as  almost  unbearable  in 
its  hollowness  and  worthlessness.  The 
people  heard  him  in  a  self-satisfied,  un- 
thinking way.  With  hot  resentment 
she  wondered  why  it  was  they  could 
not  see,  hear,  feel,  his  own  unbelief  in 
the  things  which  stood  behind  those 
well  turned  sentences. 

With  a  barely  repressed  sob  there 
swelled  within  her  a  great  longing  for  a 
gift  of  the  spirit  to  send  him  power  to 
break  through  the  crust  and  to  come 
into    the  things  which   were  his  own. 
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The  words  she  longed  to  hear  him 
speak  rushed  flamingly  into  her  con- 
sciousness, possessing  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  spoken  words  which  fell  upon 
her  ear.  In  imagination  she  was  hear- 
ing him  say:  "It  is  too  marvelous  a 
story,  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  too 
deep-seated,  too  broad,  and  too  high  for 
us  to  approach  it  with  anything  of  insin- 
cerity. We  are  unworthy  of  the  story 
when  we  take  what  other  men  have 
believed  of  it,  and  claim  untruly  that 
belief  as  our  own.  What  other  men 
have  said  of  it  matters  not  at  all.  It  is 
the  story  itself,  the  things  which  we 
ourselves  believe  concerning  it.  A  story 
which  stands  for  simplicity,  sincerity, 
courage,  peace,  and  truth,  is  a  poor 
target  for  hypocrisy,  fear,  duplicity,  and 
cant.  You  speak  of  the  traditions  of 
the  church;  but  it  was  the  very  founder 
of  the  church  who  taught  honesty 
rather  than  blind  following  of  tradition. 
Let  us  come  forth  with  the  things  we 
believe.  Let  us  say — as  I  see  things 
today,  this  is  the  truth.  I  did  not  see 
them  that  way  yesterday.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  will  see  them  that  way 
tomorrow.  But  this  is  the  truth  as  I  see 
it  today.  And  then,  when  we  have 
stepped  out  into  the  broad  arena  of 
receptivity,  let  us  open  wide  our  mind 
and  our  senses  to  the  beauty  and  the 
wonder  of  this  story  of  a  man  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  things  he  believed 
to  be  true!" 

She  came  back  to  the  actual  with 
the  pang  always  attendant  on  disillu- 
sionment. With  elegance  of  style, 
with  charm  of  manner,  with  beautifully 
modulated  voice,  her  brother  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  that  Easter-day  sermon 
which  she  knew  he  hated  himself  for 
having  preached.  When  he  sat  down 
he  turned  a  little  to  one  side,  his  head 
lowered,  the  lines  of  his  body  h'nes  of 
weariness.  The  joy  of  having  done  his 
work  was  not  upon  him.  He  was  un- 
satisfied.    He  was  out  of  tune. 

She  hurried  from  the  church  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  waiting  to  speak  to  no 


one.  Her  brother  and  his  wife  were 
leaving  the  city  for  the  day.  Dr.  Wayne- 
worth  having  an  appointment  that  even- 
ing to  preach  elsewhere.  She  had 
thought  of  going  with  them,  but  now 
asked  to  be  excused,  and  returned  home 
alone.  She  would  have  the  house  to 
herself  for  the  day,  but  preferred  the 
possible  loneliness  to  a  simulated  inter- 
est in  things  about  her. 

But  the  hours  were  long.  For  almost 
the  first  time  in  her  life  the  companion- 
ship of  books  was  insufficient.  She 
tried  everything,  from  the  newspapers  to 
the  work  of  a  German  scientist  which 
had  come  from  the  publisher  the  day 
before.  But  neither  the  chroniclings 
of  the  world  of  action  nor  the  products 
of  the  world  of  thought  had  power  to 
lift  her  from  that  disappointment  which 
was  settling  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  her. 

She  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  a  moment 
later  the  maid  tapped  at  her  door. 
"There  is  a  reporter  here  to  see  Dr. 
Wayneworth,"  she  said.  "It's  some- 
thing about  a  sermon.  Will  you  see 
him?" 

She  rose  with  an  alacrity  which  called 
from  her  a  faint  smile ;  she  had  never 
supposed  that  the  coming  of  a  reporter 
would  be  hailed  by  her  as  cause  for 
thankfulness,  but  just  now  she  wel- 
comed anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
breaking-in. 

The  reporter  proved  to  be  a  very 
young  fellow  who  looked  quite  pleasant 
and  harmless.  "I  guess  Dr.  Wayne- 
worth  was  so  busy  with  his  Easter  ser- 
vice that  he  forgot  to  send  us  his  ser- 
mon," he  said,  with  a  smile  which 
showed  all  of  his  teeth.  "Every  Mon- 
day we  run  a  column  or  so  of  sermons — 
synopses,  you  know ;  and  Dr.  Wayne- 
worth  sends  us  his  outline  on  Saturday. 
This  week  it  didn't  come,  and  so  you 
see  I've  come  after  it.  We  want  to 
make  a  special  feature  tomorrow  on 
account  of  Easter." 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  know,"  she 
said  doubtfully.     "I  don't   suppose  he 
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has  made  any  outline,  but  perhaps  I  can 
get  you  a  copy  of  the  sermon." 

**  All  right,"  he  replied,  with  the 
avidity  of  his  profession.  '*  We  can  fix 
it  up  at  the  office." 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  it,"  she  told 
him,  and  started  up  the  stairs. 

A  strange  heaviness,  a  kind  of  sick- 
ness, had  come  upon  her.  So  the  ser- 
mons he  preached  fell  not  only  upon 
the  ears  of  men  but  were  set  before 
them  in  the  public  prints ;  he  reached 
not  merely  those  who  attended  his 
church,  but  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  readers  of  the  daily  news- 
papers !  It  gave  her  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  the  greatness  of  his  opportunity; 
and  with  that  came  a  new  sense  of  the 
cowardice,  the  sin,  there  was  in  his 
emphasis  of  the  valueless  and  his  evasion 
of  the  vital. 

She  had  but  little  difficulty  in  finding 
the  sermon.  It  was  after  she  had  turned 
to  leave  the  room  that  a  fierce  antago- 
nism, a  sharp  desire  to  tear  the  thing 
into  shreds,  took  hold  of  her.  Why 
should  she  assist  in  putting  on  record 
an  empty  document  ?  Why  should  she 
be  a  party  to  her  brother's  downfall, 
to  the  warping  of  his  soul  ?  And  then, 
in  the  very  heat  of  her  feeling,  her 
glance  fell  upon  his  desk,  and  there 
under  her  very  eyes,  within  reach  of 
her  hand — right  there  where  she  could 
possess  it — lay  the  sermon  which  stood 
for  truth. 

She  lost  control  of  herself,  then.  She 
sank  to  the  chair  which  stood  before 
his  desk,  the  two  sermons  spread  out 
before  her,  one  standing  for  the  husks 
of  life,  the  other  for  its  grain  ;  one 
standing  for  that  which  crumbled,  the 
other  for  that  which  throbbed  ;  one — 
this  was  paramount — standing  for  hypo- 
crisy, the  other  for  fidelity  to  self.  And 
then  to  her  mental  vision  they  were  no 
longer  type-written  sheets  of  paper  rep- 
resentative of  two  points  of  view,  two 
attitudes  of  mind,  two  phases  of  self; 
they  were  two  long  roads  stretching  out 
before  her.    Upon  the  one  that  brother 


whom  she  loved  with  the  great  devo- 
tion of  her  life  traveled  with  bent  head 
and  aching  eyes — slowly  losing  his  grip, 
growing  encrusted  in  a  shell  which  he 
was  daily  more  powerless  to  break,  ha- 
ting himself,  looking  out  on  the  world 
with  sinking  spirit — changing,  warping, 
and  coming  at  last  to  bigotry  and  bitter- 
ness. And  upon  the  other  road  she  could 
see  him  marching  with  firm  step  and  with 
well  poised  head,  reaching  ever  ahead, 
walking  rapidly,  eager,  alert,  watchful 
of  all  he  saw  by  the  way,  tiring  not  at 
all,  growing  day  by  day  more  firm,  more 
rich,  more  eager  to  push  on.  Then 
why,  when  he  stood  now  at  the  forks 
of  the  road,  did  he  start  out  on  the 
path  which  he  knew  would  crumble? 
He  wanted  to  go  the  other  way;  why  then 
did  he  turn  from  the  things  that  called 
him  ?  Why  ?  Slowly  she  saw  a  little  of 
the  truth.  There  was  a  ditch  to  cross,  a 
jump  to  make,  a  bad  place — and  he  was 
a  little  fearful.  He  was  not  just  sure, 
and  so  he  hesitated  ;  he  was  turning  his 
face  toward  the  goal  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion. With  a  passionate  little  sob,  with 
a  clutching  tight  to  her  breast  of  the 
sermon  which  stood  for  fidelity,  it  came 
to  the  girl  that  it  was  she  who  must 
lay  down  the  plank  which  would  guide 
him  over.  He  would  walk  gladly  and 
firmly  could  he  but  once  reach  the  road. 
Something  in  him,  some  little  part  of 
his  temperament  which  she  could  rec- 
ognize though  not  fully  understand, 
held  him  back.  Before  the  forks  of  the 
road  were  past  beyond  recall  she  must 
help — nay,  force  him  across  ! 

She  turned  from  the  room  and  rushed 
down  the  stairs.  Out  of  breath,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  glowing,  she 
stood  before  the  astonished  reporter. 
"There,"  she  said,  "take  it!" — and 
she  was  gone. 

And  as  he  let  himself  out,  the  re- 
porter meditated  upon  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wayneworth's  sister  was  said  to  be 
a  very  fine  student ;  perhaps  that  was 
what  made  her  act  a  good  deal  like  a 
lunatic. 
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"I  went  for  a  walk  right  afterward 
— I  simply  had  to  get  out  in  the  air — 
and  when  I  came  back  the  telephone 
was  ringing  like  mad.  Betty  said  it  had 
been  ringing  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  was 
the  Tribune.  They  wanted  an  inter- 
view with  you  ;  they  wanted  to  know 
where  you  were ;  they  wanted  your 
picture — oh,  I  don't  know  what  they 
didn't  want.  But  even  then,  even 
though  I  could  see  plainly  enough  what 
an  awful  furore  it  was  going  to  make, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  take  it  back. 
If  it  had  been  a  question  of  taking  it 
back  or  being  shot  down,  I  guess  I 
would  have  been  shot  down.  I  guess 
I  would  even  have  had  you  shot  down 
before  I  would  have  taken  it  back. 
That's  the  way  I  felt  about  it.  All 
night  long  I  was  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 
I  lived  over  father's  life,  and  over  your 
life — the  part  of  it  you've  already  lived; 
and  then  I  lived  ahead  into  the  part 
that  is  before  you.  And  I  could  fairly 
feel  the  world  going  ahead  because  of 
you.  I  could  feel  you — you — creeping 
into  every  little  dark  crevice  of  the 
world  and  lighting  it  up.  Oh,  it  was 
glorious — those  things  I  thought.  I 
don't  suppose  I'll  ever  have  such  won- 
derful thoughts  again.  And  then,  be- 
fore breakfast  this  morning  the  members 
of  your  church  began  calling  you  up. 
They  wanted  to  unite  in  one  grand  suit 
against  the  paper,  to — well,  to  murder 
the  editor,  I  guess.  You  see  the  Tri- 
bune called  up  some  of  the  leading 
members  yesterday  and  asked  what  they 
thought  of  that  sermon  you  preached 
in  the  morning,  and  they  said  they 
thought  it  was  great,  believed  every 
word  of  it ;  and  so  here  they  are  stand- 
ing for  things  they  regard  foul  heresy. 
Well," — her  voice  broke  nervously, — 
"why  don't  you  begin?  Why  don't 
you  tell  about  the  moral  wrong?  Why 
don't  you  say  something  ?" 

He    had    just    returned    to   the  city. 
He   had   entered   the  study,  a  copy  of 


the  Tribune  in  his  hand,  to  see  her  sit- 
ting there  in  his  big  chair,  an  expression 
on  her  face  such  as  he  had  never  seen 
on  it  before.  She  had  begun  upon  the 
story  before  he  could  venture  a  word. 
She  had  not  told  it  as  Mary  was  wont 
to  tell  things,  but  convulsively,  her  eyes 
large  and  her  mouth  drawn. 

'Why  don't  you  say  something?" 
she  repeated.     "  Why " 

And  then  she  looked  up  to  see  three 
men  standing  at  the  door.  One  was  a 
leading  member  of  her  brother's  church, 
one  was  the  reporter  of  the  day  before, 
and  the  other  she  rightly  divined  to  be 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

"  Dr.  Wayneworth,"  said  the  editor 
— he  was  very  tense — *'  did  you  or  did 
you  not  preach  the  sermon  we  printed 
in  the  Tribune  this  morning?" 

"  He  did  not,"  thundered  the  church- 
man. 

'*  Did  you  or  did  you  not,  please  ?  " 
repeated  the  newspaper  man. 

*'I  did  not,"  said  the  minister 
quietly. 

From  the  reporter  there  came  a  quick 
gasp.  *'  It  was  given  to  me  as  the  ser- 
mon you  preached.  Your  sister — she 
gave  it  to  me." 

*' Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary  Wayneworth, 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from 
far  away;  **  yes,  I  gave  it  to  you.  It's 
not  your  fault." 

*'  Then  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
explanation  we  can  make  of  the  mis- 
take," said  the  editor  curtly. 

She  looked  up  and  met  her  brother's 
eyes.  He  was  looking  at  her  squarely, 
steadily.  In  the  intentness  of  that  look, 
in  the  new  something  there  was  about 
him,  she  read  that  he  believed  he  was 
facing  the  ruin  of  his  career.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  the  eternal  mother  in 
Mary  Wayneworth  rose  high  above  the 
searcher  for  truth,  rose  high  above  all 
else  in  all  the  world.  As  to  herself,  with 
a  keen  joy  she  would  have  surrendered 
all  for  the  cause  she  loved  ;  but  standing 
there,  facing  the  hurt  to  her  brother,  a 
passion  to  protect  him,  a  passion  vehe- 
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merit  as  it  was  inconsistent,  took  hold 
of  her  and  swept  away  all  else.  "You 
might  put  it  this  way,"  she  began,  her 
face  white,  her  voice  far  from  steady  ; 
"  the  sermon  was  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  I  came  up  here  to  get  my  bro- 
ther's sermon  for  the  reporter.  They 
were  both  here  on  the  desk.  I  got 
them  mixed  up.  Would — do  you  think 
that  will  settle  it  ?" 

"It  was  a  most  unfortunate  mis- 
take," said  the  editor  shortly. 

"  I  know,"  she  replied  humbly, 
"but " 

And  then  George  Wayneworth  step- 
ped forward.  There  was  a  smile  upon 
his  face.  He  was  easy  in  bearing.  He 
looked  as  though  some  great  good  had 
come  upon  him. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  his  voice  sound- 
ing as  if  it  was  glad  to  carry  the  words, 
"  that  the  sermon  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  my  sister.  However,  the 
friend  happens  also  to  be  her  brother. 
I  intended  to  preach  it  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, but  you  see  I  quite  lost  my  nerve. 
But  it's  my  real  Easter  sermon,  for  it's 


the  one  I  should  have  preached ;  and 
I'm  eternally  indebted  to  you  for  this 
intervention,  this  stimulus,  you  know, 
of  cold  type.  As  to  the  sermon,  I 
believe  it  to  the  very  core,  and  you  may 
say,  if  you  care  to,  that  it  accurately 
expresses  my  views  and  will  define  my 
position  in  the  future." 

A  number  of  things  happened.  The 
churchman  protested  that  Dr.  Wayne- 
worth  had  of  a  sudden  lost  his  mind. 
The  editor,  knowing  his  story  was  bet- 
ter than  ever,  persisted  in  numerous 
questions.  And  the  reporter  smiled 
and  showed  all  of  his  teeth. 

But  the  group  of  callers  managed  to 
get  away  at  last,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  were  alone  in  the  study.  The 
man  went  over  to  a  window,  and  throw- 
ing it  wide  open,  stood  there  drinking 
deep  of  the  fresh  spring  morning.  "  Do 
you  know,  Mary,"  he  said,  turning  to 
her  at  last,  "I  feel  for  all  the  world 
as  though  my  life  had  just  begun — 
and  as  though  I  had  all  the  energy 
of  a  lifetime  to  throw  right  into  it 
now  !" 


HIS  LABOR  AND  HIS  LOVE 

By  GEORGE  H.   MAITLAND 

Before  the  gateway  of  his  life's  demand 
Sate  Love  and  Toil ;  and  Toil  was  worn  and  gray, 
But  Love  was  fair.     Love  called — he  chose — and  they 
Passed  through  the  happy  portals  hand  in  hand. 
"  What  one  is  this  ?  "   he  asked  ;    for  ever  planned 
A  handmaid  their  delight,  and  all  their  way 
Bloomed  with  the  flowers  of  an  endless  May, 
The  fragrant  blossoms  of  their  Eden-land. 


Then  answered  Love  :         Dear  foolish  heart  and  fond. 

Who  chooseth  Love  hath  won  her  servant  too; 

Toil,  the  eternal,  ministers  to  you  ; 

And  thou — thou  hadst  not  known,  dear  heart  and  fond." 

But  he  who  chooses  Toil  shall  find  too  late 

That  he  has  left  Love  weeping  at  the  gate. 


Cormorant  Fishing  in  Japan 

HOW  BIRDS  ARE  TRAINED  TO  FISH  FOR  THE   MARKET 


BY  GEORGE  ELMER  SCOTT 


Among  many  delightful  experiences 
in  Japan,  one  of  the  most  exciting  was 
a  night  on  the  Nagara  River  with 
cormorant  fishermen.  Their  unique 
method  of  fishing,  which  is  extolled  in 
a  Japanese  poem  written  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  has  been  practiced 
in  Japan  and  China  from  time  imme- 
morial. During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  where  the 
Master  of  the  Cormorants  was  a  recog- 
nized official  in  many  royal  households. 
Charles  I  had  a  cast  of  cormorants  trained 
to  come  to  the  hand  like  hawks.  Recently 
the  sport  has  been  revived  in  England, 
though  as  yet  only  spasmodically. 

The  cormorant  is  a  voracious  sea-bird 
of  the  pelican  family,  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  goose,  and  subsists  entirely 
upon  fish.  The  extraordinary  rapacity 
with  which  it  devours  these  has  led  to 
its  being  frequently  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  greed.  Shakespeare  refers  to  it  sev- 
eral times  in  this  sense:  "Light  vanity, 
insatiate  cormorant,"  and  "  When,  spite 
of  cormorant  devouring  time."  It  has 
a  long,  hooked  bill,  a  snake-like  neck 
with  a  gular  sac,  webbed  feet,  and  short, 
powerful  wings.  The  tail  feathers, 
which  are  stiff  and  rigid,  are  used  to 
assist  in  walking  and  climbing,  though 
even  with  their  aid  the  cormorant's  pro- 
gress on  land  is  slow  and  awkward. 
Its  element  is  the  water;  it  dives  with 
arrow-like  rapidity  and  is  an  unwearied 
swimmer,  keeping  so  low  in  the  water 
that  only  the  head  and  neck  and  top  of 
the  back  are  visible.  Unlike  most  other 
fishing  birds,  it  dives  not  from  the  wing 
but    from    the    surface    of    the    water. 


In  spite  of  this  lack  of  a  flying  start  it 
can  dive  to  great  depths,  thanks  in 
great  part  to  the  use  of  its  wings  under 
water.  A  British  species  has  been 
caught  in  a  crab-pot  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  It  usually 
seizes  the  fish  crosswise,  but  it  is  not, 
like  the  heron,  under  the  necessity  of 
bringing  its  prey  to  land  before  it  can 
swallow  it.  It  turns  the  fish  in  the 
water  or  tosses  it  up  in  the  air  and 
catches  it  with  great  dexterity  as  it 
falls  head  foremost.  The  birds  breed  in 
colonies  near  the  seashore  ;  and  are 
either  taken  from  their  nests  while 
young,  or  are  caught  by  covering  the 
rocks  and  trees  which  they  frequent 
with  bird-lime,  to  which  their  broad 
webbed  feet  stick  fast  upon  alighting. 
Once  captured  and  tamed,  they  are 
trained  to  fish  by  being  associated  with 
the  older,  experienced  birds  on  frequent 
fishing  excursions — thus  learning  their 
future  work,  as  it  were,  by  example. 

When  fully  grown,  each  cormorant 
has  a  metal  ring  fastened  round  the 
base  of  its  neck,  care  being  taken  that 
this  ring,  while  small  enough  to  prevent 
the  swallowing  of  the  marketable  fish, 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  large  enough 
to  admit  the  smaller  fish  which  from 
now  on  must  serve  as  its  food,  since 
the  ring  is  never  removed. 

When  fishing,  each  cormorant  has  a 
kind  of  cord  harness  about  its  body,  to 
which  is  attached  a  lin^  about  fifteen 
feet  long  with  which  the  master  controls 
the  bird.  This  much,  and  the  fact  that 
a  cormorant  lives  to  do  good  service  for 
fifteen    or    twenty    years,    was    learned 
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during  the  day  at  Gifu,  near  which, 
and  always  on  dark  nights,  the  best 
cormorant  fishing  in  Japan  is  said  to 
take  place. 

As  evening  approached,  our  enthu- 
siasm, which  had  been  increased  by  a 
visit  to  the  birds  during  the  day,  rose 
to  a  high  pitch ;  and  nine  o'clock 
found  us  in  a  small  boat  on  the  river 
four  miles  above  the  town,  at  a  point 
where  the  fishing  begins. 

Six  boats  were  already  being  pre- 
pared for  the  work.  In  each  boat 
were  four  men.  In  the  stern  was 
the  helmsman,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guide  the  craft  as  it  drifts  with  the 
current ;  in  the  bow  sat  the  master, 
surrounded  by  no  less  than  twelve 
cormorants,  the  twelve  lines  attached 
to  the  birds  carefully  gathered  into 
the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  free; 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat  was  another, 
but  less  skilful,  fisherman  who  man- 
aged four  birds ;  while  the  fourth 
man,  known  as  the  kako^  beat  a 
noisy  bamboo  instrument  of  this 
name  while  the  fishing  was  in  progress. 

When  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness, the  pitch-pine  lights  in  the 
bows  of  the  boats  were  lighted  ;  the 
little  fleet  was  pulled  into  the  stream; 
the  birds  one  after  another  were  low- 
ered into  the  water ;  and  the  men 
with  the  kakos  began  to  beat  their 
instruments  violently,  and  with  loud 
cries  to  urge  the  birds  to  do  their 
work.  These  apparently  needed  no 
such  stimulus  to  do  what  by  instinct 
they  keenly  enjoyed.  With  the  swift- 
ness of  an  arrow  they  instantly  began 
diving  hither  and  thither,  now  under 
the  boat,  and  now  into  the  deep 
water,  always  outswimming  and  out- 
maneuvering  the  fish  which  the  light 
had  attracted  within  tlieir  reach. 
With  each  catch  the  bird  rose  to  the 
surface,  swallowed  its  prey  invariably 
head  foremost,  and  then  disappeared 
in  the  water. 

The  dexterity  of  the  fishermen  in 
the    meantime    was     little    short    of 
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marvelous.  Not  a  motion  of  the  birds 
escaped  their  notice.  If  a  line  became 
crossed,  it  was  instantly  disentangled. 
As  the  birds  one  after  another  became 
gorged,  they  were  quickly  lifted  into 
the  boat  where  with  one  or  two  deft 
movements  they  were  made  to  disgorge 
their  prey,  and  in  another  instant  they 
were  again  in  the  water  diving  about  as 
greedily  as  ever. 

Four  or  five  good-sized  fish  are  as 
many  as  a  cormorant  is  able  to  swallow 
at  one  time;  and  as  each  bird  became 
gorged  on  an  average  of  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  bottoms  of  the  boats 
were  soon  piled  with  hundreds  of  fish. 

During  the  two  hours  or  more  that 
the  sport  was  in  progress  we  were  all 
the  time  drifting  down  the  stream  to- 
ward Gifu,  where  the  boats  were  finally 
beached.  Just  before  landing,  each  cor- 
morant was  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the 
master  in  so  doing  determining  by  the 
weight  of  the  bird  whether  it  had  eaten 
enough  fish  duringthe  trip  for  its  nourish- 
ment until  the  following  day.  A  fair 
day's  supply,  in  the  cormorant's  opinion, 
is  its  own  weight  of  fish.  The  master,  of 
course,  rarely  allowed  it  this  extravagant 
diet,  but  if  in  his  opinion  it  had  not 
had  enough,  it  was  given  some  of  the 
smaller  fish  that  could  pass  through 
the  ring  around  its  neck,  and  was 
then  placed  in  its  rightful  position  on 
the  gunwale  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
I  say  rightful  position,  for  each  cor- 
morant not  only  has  its  name,  or 
rather  number — which  it  knows  per- 
fectly well — but  also  its  relative  position 
along  the  rail  of  the  boat ;  and  if  this 
established  order  is  interfered  with, 
either  by  chance  or  by  one  of  the  fisher- 
men, a  great  commotion  among  the 
birds  is  the  result.  For  instance,  the 
position  of  the  leader,  which  is  always 
the  oldest  bird,  is  invariably  in  the  very 
bow  of  the  boat.  His  rank  also  entitles 
him  to  be  the  last  put  into  the  water, 
and  the  first  taken  out ;  the  first  to  be 
fed,  and  the  last  to  enter  the  basket  in 
which    the    birds   are   carried    to    their 


home.     Number  two  comes  next,  and 
so  on  to  the  end. 

Having  followed  the  sport  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  we  said  good-night,  and  re- 
turned to  the  inn.  When  we  visited  the 
birds  the  following  morning  they  had 
already  smoothed  their  ruffled  feathers 
and  were  sitting  on  their  perches  with 
extended  wings,  as  though  hanging 
themselves  out  to  dry.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  one  of  the  favorite  positions  of 
the  cormorant,  a  characteristic  which 
must  have  been  known  to  Milton  and 
prompted  the  following  well-known 
similitude  of  Satan  to  a  cormorant,  in 
Paradise  Lost : 

"  Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant." 

The  cormorant  fishing  season  in 
Japan  lasts  five  months — from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber— and  is  so  profitable  that  a  well 
trained  bird  is  a  valuable  asset,  guarded 
with  such  care  that  during  the  months 
when  mosquitos  pester  the  birds  even 
the  cages  are  covered  with  netting. 

Later  at  Hino,  near  Tokyo,  we  saw 
some  cormorant  fishing  which  took 
place  during  the  daytime.  The  fisher- 
men here  wade  the  stream  holding  three 
or  four  birds  with  lines  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  catch  was  mostly  trout. 
It  being  daylight,  however,  every  move- 
ment of  the  birds  could  be  easily  fol- 
lowed. No  sooner  were  they  dropped 
into  the  water  than  they  immediately 
dived.  Darting  along  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  they  scanned  every  cove  and 
pool,  and  once  sighting  a  fish,  almost 
instantly  brought  it  captive  to  the  sur- 
face. In  fact,  the  only  escape  for  a 
fish,  once  detected  within  reach,  seemed 
to  be  to  hide  beneath  the  rocks  where 
the  cormorant  could  not  follow. 

Cormorant  fishing  in  Japan,  though 
usually  engaged  in  for  profit,  is  often 
followed  as  a  sport.  It  is  a  favorite 
subject  with  Japanese  artists  who  in 
all  ages  have  delighted  to  represent  it 
in  painting  and  on  lacquer. 


Stephen  Phillips 


A   MODERN    MASTER   OF   POETIC   DRAMA 


BY  T.  M.  PARROTT 


The  recent  publication  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips of  his  long-expected  play,  The  Sin 
of  David,  will  go  far,  I  believe,  to  restore 
him  to  the  high  position  as  poet  and 
dramatist  which  his  unfortunate  attempt 
to  shape  the  story  of  Ulysses  for  the 
boards  and  lime-light  of  the  modern 
stage  had  seriously  endangered. 

The  very  success  of  Ulysses  on  the 
London  stage  —  due,  as  a  practically 
unanimous  consensus  of  critics  informed 
us,  to  its  gorgeous  stage  setting — was 
one  of  ill-omen  for  the  author;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  predictions  that 
the  dramatist,  whose  first  work  had  re- 
vealed no  less  noble  an  ideal  than  the 
re-creation  of  poetic  drama,  was  des- 
tined after  all  to  sink  into  a  mere  play- 
wright, ready  at  the  command  of  the 
modern  manager  to  sacrifice  both  poetry 
and  drama  to  theatrical  spectacle.  For- 
tunately for  Mr.  Phillips'  reputation, 
and  for  the  good  cause  of  which  he  is 
the  champion,  his  latest  work  emphatic- 
ally falsifies  these  predictions. 

The  interest  of  The  Sin  of  David  lies 
primarily  in  its  essential  dramatic  ele- 
ments— character,  action,  and  passion. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Phillips  here,  as 
elsewhere,  very  properly  avails  himself 
of  stage  effect.  The  gloom  of  the 
approaching  storm  which  enfolds  the 
first  dawn  of  passion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  guilty  lovers,  the  sudden  sound  of 
musketry  which  startles  them  apart,  the 
fiood  of  moonhght  bathing  the  lovely 
figure  of  Miriam  in  the  second  act,  the 
Puritan  hymn  of  victory  heard  without 
at  the  moment  when  Lisle  learns  the 
loss  of   his  child,  are  striking  examples 


of  the  proper  use  of  stage  devices  to 
enhance  dramatic  effect.  But  one  has 
only  to  compare  these  examples  with 
the  second  act  of  Ulysses,  where  the 
drama  proper  is  absolutely  overwhelmed 
by  scenery  and  spectacle,  to  realize  the 
difiference  between  a  dramatist  master- 
ing and  a  playwright  mastered  by  the 
means  with  which  he  works.  It  may 
frankly  be  admitted,  too,  that  for  its  full 
effect  The  Sin  of  David  demands  the 
services  of  trained  and  gifted  actors. 
But  to  admit  this  is  not  in  the  least  to 
discredit  Mr.  Phillips'  work,  for  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  play  written 
for  the  stage  from  the  time  of  iEschylus 
to  that  of  Ibsen.  It  has  been  too  often 
forgotten,  during  the  period  of  the 
closet-drama,  that  the  true  organ  of  the 
drama  is  the  theater.  The  poet's  inten- 
tion requires  for  its  full  interpretation 
the  setting  of  the  stage,  the  play  of 
countenance  and  gesture,  the  thrill  of 
the  spoken  word. 

The  story  of  The  Sin  of  David,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Phillips'  earlier  plays,  is 
simple  and  direct.  The  time  is  that  of 
the  English  civil  vv^ars.  Miriam,  the 
heroine,  has  been  the  ward  and  is  now 
the  wife,  childless  and  unloved,  of  a 
grim  old  Puritan,  Colonel  Mardyke,  of 
the  Parliamentary  army.  Soul-starved 
by  his  harshness  and  cold  repression,  all 
her  rich  capacities  for  emotion  leap  out 
to  meet  the  coming  of  a  lover  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Hubert  Lisle.  Lisle,  him- 
self a  Puritan  of  principles  no  less  strict 
than  Mardyke,  is  yet  intensely  suscep- 
tible to  the  charm  of  Miriam's  beauty, 
and  is  moved  to  passionate  pity  by  the 
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sight  of  her  desolate  existence.  After 
long  silence  his  secret  breaks  from  him 
in  a  wild  outburst,  and  he  learns  that 
Miriam  returns  his  love.  The  woman 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  their  mutual  passion. 
"Thou  hast  my  spirit,  be  content,"  she 
sighs  ;  but  Lisle's  masculine  desire  of 
possession  drives  him  on  to  hew  him 
out  a  path  to  his  goal.  At  this  crisis  of 
their  lives  a  way  opens.  Lisle  receives 
a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer 
bidding  him  despatch  at  once  a  tried 
veteran  to  lead  a  storming  party  to 
almost  certain  death.  Suddenly  and 
with  overwhelming  power  the  tempta- 
tion comes  upon  him  to  send  Mardyke, 
whose  long  experience  and  desperate 
courage  mark  him  as  the  * 'apparent 
instrument."  He  recoils  from  the  temp- 
tation as  from  murder,  and  resolves,  in 
defiance  of  his  commander's  orders,  to 
lead  the  charge  himself.  Unaware  of 
his  temptation  Miriam  comes  upon  him 
again,  and  under  the  spell  of  her  "moon- 
light loveliness,"  and  the  smile  "that 
makes  a  mist  of  all  the  world,"  Lisle 
suddenly  resolves  to  catch  the  nearest 
way,  and  despatches  Mardyke  to  his 
death.  As  the  act  closes,  the  hoofs  of 
the  doomed  man's  charger  are  heard 
galloping  away  into  the  darkness,  and 
Lisle,  turning  to  the  great  Bible  that 
lies  upon  the  table,  opens  it  at  the  story 
of  the  sin  of  David  and  the  death  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite. 

The  third  act  opens  five  years  later. 
The  stormy  passion  of  Lisle  and  Miriam 
has  ripened  into  the  tender  afifection  of 
married  lovers;  and  in  their  one  child, 
the  little  Hubert,  their  spirits  are  "vis- 
ibly commingled  and  made  fiesh."  The 
land  is  at  peace  and  they  look  happily 
toward  the  future,  when  a  sudden  mes- 
sage summons  Lisle  to  crush  a  royalist 
revolt,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  child 
is  struck  down  by  a  mysterious  illness. 
As  Lisle  buckles  on  his  armor  an  old 
retainer  reminds  him  that  it  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Mardyke's  death  ;  and  the 
guilty  man  rides  ofif  to  the  fight  haunted 
13 


by  the  foreboding  that  his  sin  has  found 
him  out  and  the  vengeance  of  God  is 
upon  him.  He  returns  at  daybreak, 
having  crushed  the  revolt  at  a  blow, 
only  to  hear  that  the  crisis  of  the  child's 
disease  is  at  hand,  and,  a  moment  later, 
that  the  child  is  dead.  Then  follows 
the  greatest  scene  of  the  play — possibly 
the  greatest  scene  in  Mr.  Phillips'  work 
— in  which  Miriam,  casting  herself  at 
her  husband's  feet  and  bewailing  the 
guilty  passion  now  punished,  she  believes, 
by  the  loss  of  her  child,  learns  for  the 
first  time  from  his  shame  and  remorse 
the  secret  cause  of  Mardyke's  death. 
She  shudders  away  from  him  in  horror, 
seeing  in  him  the  murderer  not  so  much 
of  her  first  husband  as  of  her  son.  Yet 
she  cannot  leave  him  while  he  turns 
upon  her  the  eyes  of  their  dead  child  ; 
and  at  last,  yielding  to  his  passionate 
appeal  to  her  to  bear  their  punishment 
as  they  had  sinned,  together,  she  falls 
upon  his  heart,  joined  to  him  now  in  a 
marriage  of  spirit,  not  of  sense. 

Whose  ritual  is  memory  and  repentance. 
Whose  sacrament  this  deep  and  mutual  wound. 

There  is  a  moment's  pause,  and  the 
two  who  have  sinned  and  sufifered  so 
go  hand  in  hand  to  look  upon  their 
dead.  It  is  a  noble,  tragic  close,  in  the 
true  Shakespearean  manner;  the  storm 
of  passion  is  followed  by  a  calm,  and  the 
dissonances  of  earthly  life  are  rounded 
by  a  harmonious  major  chord  of  eternal 
justice  and  human  pity. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  poet  before  he 
became  a  dramatist ;  and  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Christ  in  Hades  and 
Marpessa  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
poet  has  known  how  to  clothe  the  sim- 
ple story  of  his  latest  play  in  a  rich  gar- 
ment of  verse.  Mr.  Gosse  has  spoken 
somewhere  of  the  "  marvelous  lyrical 
movement  of  unrhymed  iambics  which 
is  the  particular  glory  of  Mr.  Phillips"; 
and  nowhere  is  this  lyric  movement 
more  entrancing  than  in  the  interlude 
between  Lisle  and  Miriam  after  the  first 
avowal  of  their  love  : 
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Miriam —  O,  I  would  be  to  thee 

As   gentle    as    the   grass   above    the 

dead  ; 
And  have  I  been  but  darkness  and 
a  sword  ? 

Lisle — No  !  for  a  revelation  breaks  from  thee. 
Thou    hast   unlocked    the    loveliness   of 

earth, 
Leading  me  through   thy  beauty  to   all 

beauty. 

Thou  shattering  storm,  thou  eve  of  after- 
blue, 

Thou    deluge,    and    thou    world    from 
deluge  risen. 

Thou  sudden  death,  and  thou  life  after 
death  ! 

You  speak  not.     Give  me  but  a  human 
word. 
Miriam — O,    all    my    life   has   listened   for  thy 
step  ! 

Lisle — How  have  I  walked  in  glory  unaware  ! 
O,  let  your  dear  soul  forth  ;  stay  it  not 
now  ! 

Miriam  —  For  thee  alone  came  I  into  this  world. 
For  thee  this  very  hair  grew  glorious. 
My  eyes  are  of  this  color  for  thy  sake. 
This  moment  is  a  deep  inheriting. 
And  as  the  solemn  coming  to  a 
kingdom. 

Lisle — Apart  we  two  did  wander  inland  ;    now, 
Listen,  the  ocean  of  infinity  ! 
Life  hath  no  more  in  it. 

Along  with  this  lyric  note  Mr. 
Phillips  has  another  gift  fraught  with 
grave  danger  to  the  acting  drama  when 
abused,  but  when  properly  controlled 
capable  of  strong  dramatic  effect — the 
gift  of  sonorous  declamation.  Such  a 
speech,  for  example,  as  that  of  Lisle  to 
the  council  of  war,  in  the  first  act,  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  large,  full-throated 
utterance  of  which  Mr.  Phillips,  at  his 
best,  is  master.  And  this  speech  is  not 
only  effective  as  a  piece  of  declamation 
but  intensely  dramatic  in  its  revelation 
of  the  speaker's  character. 

This  gift  of  direct  utterance  of  char- 
acter in  speech  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
and  rarest  of  all  dramatic  qualities  ; 
certainly  it  is  the  last  to  which  a  medi- 
tative and  lyrical  poet,  such  as  Mr. 
Phillips  showed  himself  in  his  earliest 
work,  may  be  expected  to  attain.  But 
in  77?<r  Sin  of  David  he  has  attained  it 
more  than  once  or  twice.  Perhaps  no 
lines   in    the    play   are  so    instinct   with 


this  "  direct  and  absolute  aptitude  to 
the  immediate  sentiment  and  situation 
of  the  speaker "  as  the  words  of 
Miriam  and  Lisle  in  the  second  act, 
just  before  they  are  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  her  husband.  The  happy 
woman  longs  to  be  alone,  to  brood 
over  the  new-found  love  which  has 
transformed  her  world  ;  the  eager  man 
detains  her  : 

Miriam — How  e'en  the  Fenland  has  grown 
fairyland, 

And  all  these  levels  gleam  as  pas- 
sionate 

As  the  high  gardens  of  Assyrian 
kings. 

I  shall  not  sleep — I  cannot  tell  thee 
why — 

Oh,  thou  dost  know!     Good  night. 

Lisle —  Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Thy    hair    hath    slipped     and     showers 

round  thee — now 
I  hold  thee  all  disheveled  in  the  moon. 
I  cannot  clasp  thy  spirit  ;  thee  I  ask, 
Thus  in  thy  glorious  body — thee  ! 

We  must  wait,  I  suppose,  for  the 
practical  test  of  the  stage  before  we 
can  pronounce  The  Sin  of  David  a  great 
acting  play  ;  but  only  a  single  reading 
is  required  to  see  in  a  work  of  so  much 
poetry  and  passion  a  noble  addition  to 
English  dramatic  literature. 

Facing  such  an  achievement  as  this 
latest  work  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  is,  per- 
haps, worth  our  while  to  turn  back  for 
a  moment  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
the  poet-dramatist  has  attained  his  pres- 
ent position,  and  to  consider  the  theories 
which  underlie  and  inspire  his  work. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Phillips'  record  is  as  follows: 
He  was  born  in  1868,  the  son  of  an 
English  clergyman,  and  received  the 
conventional  schooling  of  a  well-bred 
English  boy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  Queens  College,  Cambridge. 
There,  however,  he  had  remained  little 
more  than  one  term  when,  with  a  bold- 
ness of  decision  which  subsequent  suc- 
cess alone  could  justify,  he  took  his  fate 
in  his  hands,  and  abandoned  his  studies 
to  enlist  in  Mr.  Benson's  company  of 
actors.  With  this  company  he  remained 
some  six  years,  playing  all  sorts  of  parts, 
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and  especially  distinguishing  himself,  as 
Shakespeare  had  done  before  him,  in 
the  role  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet. 

A  period  of  four  or  five  years  inter- 
vened between  the  close  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' career  as  an  actor  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  poems.  These  early 
works,  Eremus,  1894,  ^^^  Christ  in 
Hades,  1896,  revealed  no  intention 
whatever  on  the  poet's  part  of  turning 
his  experience  as  an  actor  to  practical 
account.  Eremus  attracted  little  or  no 
attention  ;  but  the  grave  beauty  of 
Christ  in  Hades  touched  the  hearts  of 
all  thoughtful  readers  of  English  verse, 
and  the  Poems  of  1897  definitely  estab- 
lished Mr.  Phillips  as  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  younger  English  poets. 

Possibly  the  prize  of  a  hundred 
pounds  awarded  by  the  London  Acad- 
emy to  the  Poems  as  the  most  remark- 
able book  of  the  year,  and  the  ensuing 
battle  of  praise  and  blame  which  broke 
around  the  poet's  head,  suggested  to 
the  actor-manager,  George  Alexander, 
the  advisability  of  securing  a  blank  verse 
play  from  the  widely  advertised  young 
writer.  Mr.  Phillips  accepted  the  com- 
mission and,  greatly  daring,  turned  for 
his  theme  to  the  most  pathetic  love- 
story  in  the  world,  the  tale  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini  as  told  by  Dante.  But  the 
manager's  courage  apparently  fell  short 
of  the  poet's  ;  for  although  he  accepted 
the  completed  play,  he  hesitated  to  pro- 
duce it.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
allowed  the  poet  to  publish  the  play, 
and  the  success  of  Paolo  and  Francesca 
in  print  was  instant  and  complete. 
Twenty  thousand  copies,  at  least,  were 
sold  within  two  years  of  its  appearance. 

In  October,  1900,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  who  had  accepted  Mr.  Phillips' 
second  play,  Herod,  produced  it  with 
great  splendor  and  complete  success  at 
His  Majesty's  Theater.  Its  subsequent 
run  of  eighty  nightr^  definitely  settled 
the  question  raised  by  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca, whether  the  poet,  whose  dramatic 
powers  all  recognized,  was  also  a  prac- 
tical  playwright.      Ulysses  was  also  pro- 


duced by  Mr.  Tree  at  the  same  theater 
some  eighteen  months  later.  The  Sin 
of  David,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  aware, 
has  neither  been  commissioned,  nor  as 
yet  accepted,  for  the  stage. 

Mr.  Phillips'  theory  of  the  poetic 
drama  may  be  found  at  some  length  in 
one  of  the  Real  Conversations  reported 
by  Mr.  William  Archer.  We  are  not 
bound,  I  suppose,  to  receive  Mr.  Arch- 
er's report  as  containing  the  exact  words 
of  the  poet;  but  it  can  hardly  run  coun- 
ter to  his  views.  The  theory  here  set 
forth  is,  indeed,  supported  in  every  detail 
by  his  practice.  And  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  no  uncon- 
scious genius  scattering  jewels  unawares. 
On  the  contrary,  not  Goethe  nor  Ben 
Jonson  was  ever  more  sensible  of  the 
good  things  in  his  work  ;  or  more  fully 
conscious  how  those  good  things  came 
to  stand  exactly  where  they  are.  The 
conscious  aim  of  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
to  restore  the  poetic  drama  to  the  act- 
ual stage.  And  he  has  sought  to  do  so 
by  a  deliberate  break  with  the  tradition 
which,  for  the  last  century  at  least,  has 
dominated  English  literature.  This 
tradition  naturally  enough  was  based 
upon  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries ;  and  it  was  the  blind 
acceptance  of  this  tradition  that  caused 
such  great  poets  as  Byron,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning — not  to  men- 
tion lesser  names — to  fail  hopelessly  in 
their  repeated  efiforts  to  write  plays  that 
would  endure  the  test  of  actual  per- 
formance. Mr.  Phillips  remarks  justly 
enough  that  while  "  the  matter  of 
Shakespeare  is  everlasting,  his  form  and 
technic  were  adapted  to  the  Elizabethan 
stage  alone."  And  for  the  Elizabethan 
drama  outside  of  Shakespeare  Mr.  Phil- 
lips seems  to  feel  something  very  like 
contempt. 

In  his  breach  with  Elizabethan  tradi- 
tion Mr.  Phillips  has  discarded  much 
that  has  long  been  regarded  as  obliga- 
tory upon  the  dramatist,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  drama,  "  under- 
plot,   philosophic     embroidery,    minute 
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development  of  character."  "  My  ob- 
ject," he  says,  '  is  to  eliminate  every- 
thing but  the  essentials  of  character, 
action,  and  passion — to  admit  nothing 
that  shall  not  help  on  the  action.  I 
strive  after  compression,  not  expan- 
sion." In  short,  while  the  Elizabethan 
idea  v^as  multiplicity  and  variety, 
Mr.  Phillips  seeks  solely  for  unity  of 
effect. 

The  weakest  point,  I  think,  in  Mr. 
Phillips'  theory  of  the  drama  is  the  slight 
stress  he  lays  upon  characterization. 
And  this  is  a  weakness  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate for  an  English  apostle  of  a  new 
form  of  the  poetic  drama.  The  Eng- 
lish world  naturally  regards  Shakespeare 
as  the  master-dramatist,  and  it  is  exactly 
in  the  matter  of  characterization  that 
Shakespeare's  supreme  power  is  most 
clearly  manifest.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  Mr.  Phillips  at  once  acknowl- 
edges his  limitations — **I  may  come  to 
do  more  in  the  way  of  characterization 
than  I  have  yet  attempted  " — and  pro- 
tests against  the  too  exclusive  concern  of 
English  drama  with  the  matter  of  char- 
acter portrayal.  And  in  this  protest  he 
is  to  a  certain  extent  justified.  After 
all,  action  and  not  character,  as  Aris- 
totle taught  long  ago,  is  the  first  require- 
ment of  dramatic  composition.  "  If  you 
string  together  a  set  of  speeches,"  said 
the  wise  old  Greek,  '  expressive  of 
character  and  well  finished  in  point  of 
diction  and  thought,  you  will  not  pro- 
duce the  essential  tragic  effect  " — and 
it  is  with  tragedy  only  that  Mr.  Phillips 
is  concerned — "  nearly  so  well  as  with  a 
play  which,  however  deficient  in  these 
respects,  yet  has  a  plot  and  artistically 
conducted  incidents."  A  more  recent 
instance  appears  in  the  career  of  Brown- 
ing, who  cared  everything  for  character 
and  nothing  for  action  ;  and  who,  after 
repeated  failures  to  write  an  acting  play, 
found  even  the  closet-drama  an  imper- 
fect vehicle  for  his  ideas  and  was  forced 
to  turn  to  dramatic  monologue.  Mr. 
Phillips  is  right  in  first  seeking  action; 
we  only  hope  that  in  his  development 


greater  power  in  characterization   may 
be  added  unto  him. 

A  brief  review  of  Mr.  Phillips'  prac- 
tice will  show,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, that  in  the  first  place  he  does  not 
always  conform  strictly  to  his  theory; 
and  in  the  second,  that  when  he  does, 
he  sometimes  sufifers  by  it.  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  to  take  the  first  of  his  plays, 
is  rather  the  work  of  a  poet  composing 
along  certain  definite  lines  than  the  cre- 
ation of  a  master-dramatist.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips treats  the  story  with  antique  simpli- 
city. In  the  three  main  figures  there 
is  hardly  a  trace  of  realistic  characteri- 
zation. They  are  symbols  rather  than 
living  beings;  Paolo,  the  lover,  Francesca, 
the  beloved,  and  Giovanni,  the  instru- 
ment of  fate.  Lucrezia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  character  of  considerable 
power  conceived  on  modern  and  realis- 
tic lines.  But  Lucrezia  is  the  poet's 
addition  to  the  story  and,  it  must  be 
owned,  something  of  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  the  play.  Her  appearance  is 
perhaps  due  to  some  remnant  of  the  old 
tradition  lingering  in  the  poet's  mind 
which  forbade  him  to  complete  his  task 
without  creating  at  least  one  character 
of  complex  and  subtle  interest.  The 
merits  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  as  an  act- 
ing play  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  author's  theory  of 
the  drama.  Mr.  Phillips  has  obtained 
the  unity  of  effect  for  which  he  sought 
by  resolutely  concentrating  his  interest 
upon  the  central  theme  of  the  play. 
The  action  is  single;  it  moves  directly 
toward  its  climax  and  sinks  swiftly  to 
its  catastrophe.  Nothing  is  added,  but 
nothing  necessary  is  omitted.  And  this 
unity  of  effect  is  obtained  not  only  by 
the  simplicity  of  action,  but  even  more 
by  the  singleness  and  strength  of  the 
underlying  and  inspiring  passion.  The 
conception  of  love  as  fate,  a  force  inevi- 
table and  irresistible,  is  constant  through- 
out the  play,  and  suffices,  as  in  Dante, 
to  lift  the  story  into  an  ideal  sphere. 
And  to  have  done  this  alone  would  have 
sufficed    to   give  the   author   a    unique 
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place     among     contemporary     English 
dramatists. 

The  tragedy  of  Herod  at  once  repre- 
sents a  closer  conformity  of  the  author's 
theory  to  his  practice  and  marks  an 
immense  advance  in  dramatic  power. 
Unity  of  efifect  is  here  secured  hy  a  strict 
concentration  of  interest  on  the  figure 
of  the  protagonist,  Herod.  No  super- 
fluous characters,  no  scenes  of  comic 
relief,  are  allowed  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  the  central 
figure.  This  very  concentration  of  in- 
terest, however,  has  led  the  poet  into  a 
blunder  which  constitutes  the  one  cry- 
ing defect  of  the  play.  After  the  murder 
of  Aristobulus  it  is  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  the  action  that  Mariamne 
should  learn  of  Herod's  guilt.  To  avoid 
a  scene  of  considerable  dramatic  impor- 
tance during  which  the  main  figure 
would  be  absent  from  the  stage,  Mr. 
Phillips  first  allows  Mariamne's  suspi- 
cions to  be  roused  by  overhearing  a 
"  stage-aside  "  of  Herod's  councilor,  and 
then  effects  the  complete  discovery  by 
making  her  wrest  the  secret  from  the 
actual  murderer  through  the  overpower- 
ing charm  of  her  beauty.  The  first  of 
these  devices  is  a  palpable  piece  of  stage 
trickery;  and  the  second,  possible  enough 
in  itself,  becomes  through  its  slight  and 
hasty  treatment  psychologically  impossi- 
ble and  dramatically  incredible.  No- 
where else  in  all  his  work  does  Mr. 
Phillips  show  such  weakness  of  con- 
struction. With  this  one  exception 
Herod  is  superior  to  Paolo  and  Francesca 
in  all  the  qualities  of  the  acting  drama. 
The  action  is  simpler  and  swifter  than 
in  the  former  play.  It  proceeds  from 
step  to  step  rather  by  the  logic  of  events 
than  according  to  an  arbitrary  resolution 
of  the  poet.  The  passion  is  intenser 
and  more  vehement  ;  the  loves  and 
hates  of  Paolo,  Francesca,  and  Giovanni 
tremble  into  moonlight  when  set  against 
the  tropic  sun  and  storin  of  Herod  and 
Mariamne.  In  character  portrayal,  too, 
this  play  represents  a  long  step  forward. 
Mariamne  and  Herod  are  living  people, 


not  mere  types.  Herod,  in  particular, 
is  a  superb  and  convincing  portrait  of 
the  Oriental  despot  and  lover.  Thus 
and  no  otherwise  we  feel  must  the 
Herod  of  history  have  appeared  to  those 
about  him. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of 
Ulysses  to  indicate  that  this  play  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  retrogression  in 
Mr.  Phillips'  career.  In  conversation 
with  Mr.  Archer  the  author  emphatic- 
ally rejected  the  not  unnatural  supposi- 
tion that  in  Ulysses  he  had  abandoned 
his  theory  of  the  drama  in  an  attempt 
to  produce  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  Elizabethan  masque."  "  The  con- 
trary is  the  case,"  he  declared  ;  **  the 
whole  task  before  me  is  to  make  out  of 
a  series  of  disconnected  episodes  a  well 
knit  drama,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end."  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  beginning  strikes  the  note  of  panto- 
mime or  comic  opera  rather  than  of 
drama;  the  middle  suffers  from  lack 
of  connection  with  what  precedes  and 
follows ;  and  the  end  is  a  confused 
huddle  of  incidents  from  the  Odyssey.  It 
seems  plain  that  Mr.  Phillips,  by  theory 
and  practice  alike,  was  incapable  of 
handling  a  theme  so  rich  in  episode  and 
incident  as  the  return  of  Ulysses.  Even 
as  a  closet-play  his  effort — while  al- 
ways interesting,  and  at  times  delightful 
— is  only  intermittently  dramatic. 

The  Sin  of  David  represents  the  poet's 
return  to  his  principles  of  dramatic  com- 
position; or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  a  renewed  success  achieved  by 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  a 
fitting  subject.  The  success  is  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  complete.  Like  Herod, 
Mr.  Phillips'  latest  play  suffers  gravely 
from  undue  compression.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lisle,  for  example,  is  quite  insuffi- 
ciently developed  in  the  first  act. 
Before  his  meeting  with  Miriam  we 
see  him  only  as  a  strict  and  relentless 
Puritan.  Hut  for  Lisle's  fall  to  be  cred- 
ible outside  of  melodrama  there  must 
have  been  another  side  to  his  character, 
a  sensuous,  emotional,  beauty-loving  ele- 
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ment  in  his  composition.  This,  how- 
ever, we  are  left  to  infer  wholly  from 
the  fall  itself.  Again,  Lisle' s  outburst 
of  passion  must  have  been  preceded 
by  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  duty.  Of  this  strug- 
gle we  barely  get  a  hint.  It  is  never 
brought  before  us  on  the  stage.  This 
is  not  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
has  rendered  the  flux  and  reflux  of  con- 
tending passions  in  Macbeth.  And 
surely  the  first  two  acts  of  Macbeth  can- 
not be  censured  on  the  score  of  prolix- 
ity or  diffusion  of  interest.  Apart  from 
these  flaws — and  they  are  less  serious 
than  the  blunder  which  vitiates  the 
first  act  of  Herod — The  Sin  of  David 
reveals  a  distinct  advance  beyond  all 
Mr.  Phillips'  earlier  work  in  character 
portrayal,  human  interest,  and  true  dra- 
matic power.  The  figure  of  Miriam 
marks,  I  think,  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  by  the  author  in  the  way  of 
characterization — a  figure  at  once  more 
modern,  more  complex,  and  more  subtly 
drawn  than  that  of  Herod.  And,  in 
addition,  Miriam  is  the  pure  creation  of 
the  poet;  Herod  only  the  interpretation 
of  a  character  given  by  history.  The 
human  interest  of  this  play  is  greater 
than  that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  because 
the  passion  and  action  of  Lisle  and 
Miriam  spring  from  within  their  own 
souls  and  are  not  imposed  upon  them 
by  some  external  and  inevitable  fate. 
And  finally,  while  written  in  strict 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  stage,  The  Sin  of  David  is  less 
dependent  than  any  former  play  of  the 
author  upon  spectacle,  scenery,  and 
stage  device.  The  last  act  of  Herod 
demands  for  its  production  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  richly  equipped  modern 
theater;  the  last  scene  of  The  Sin  of 
David  might  be  played  upon  bare 
boards.  And  yet  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
two  scenes  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  spectacular  accompaniment  required. 
Stephen  Phillips  is  still  a  young  man. 
The  better  part  of  his  life-work,  we  may 


well  hope,  still  lies  before  him.  And  it 
is,  therefore,  too  early  to  attempt  any 
final  estimate  of  his  achievement — far 
too  early  to  indulge  in  prophecy  as  to 
his  influence  on  the  English  drama  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Yet  his  success 
cannot  but  prove  a  potent  influence  in 
a  revival  of  the  drama.  For  the  drama — 
if  it  is  to  exist  in  its  proper  sphere,  the 
theater — rests  ultimately  upon  public 
support.  And  such  a  run  as  that  of 
Herod  at  once  educates  the  public, 
opens  the  eyes  of  managers,  and  en- 
courages poets  to  dare  that  direct  appeal 
to  an  audience  through  which  alone 
dramatic  success  can  be  obtained. 

Should  a  great  revival  of  the  poetic 
drama  occur  in  this  generation,  it  seems 
likely  that  Mr.  Phillips  will  in  future 
be  regarded  rather  as  its  precursor  than 
as  its  master-spirit.  There  are  certain 
defects  in  his  work  which  unless  eradi- 
cated— and  of  this  there  are  few  signs 
at  present — will  in  the  end  debar  him 
from  a  place  among  dramatists  of  the 
first  rank.  There  is  a  lack  of  simplicity 
and  directness  in  his  dialogue;  a  ten- 
dency toward  stif?  and  over-ornate 
speech.  There  is  a  disposition  at  times 
to  prefer  theatric  efifect  to  true  dramatic 
force.  And,  most  dangerous  of  all, 
there  is  a  weakness  in  characterization, 
proceeding  partly  from  his  theory  of  the 
drama,  but  due  also,  one  feels,  to  a 
psychology  which  is  that  of  the  stage 
rather  than  of  reality.  Should  these 
defects  disappear  as  Mr.  Phillips  grows 
in  power  of  expression  and  in  knowl- 
edge of  human  life,  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
what  heights  he  may  not  rise.  Even 
today  all  lovers  of  pure  literature  gladly 
and  hopefully  recognize  in  him  not  only 
a  true  poet  but  a  genuine  dramatist, 
one  who  has  done  much  to  revive  the 
noble  form  of  the  poetic  drama,  which 
a  decade  since  seemed,  in  England  at 
least,  to  be  lost  beyond  recovery. 
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"  PAX  VOBISCUM" 

His  Holiness,  Pius  X,  in  full  ecclesiastical  regalia,  wearing  the  famous  papal  tiara, 

and  imparting  the  pontifical  blessing 


HL  BLST  NLW  THINGS 

from  the  World  of  Prini 


Nobody  Knows 


Marie  Van  Vorst  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine 

Show  me   the   place   where   the  white   heather 

grows, 
Kind  little  fairies  in  bonnets  of  blue. 
Why  don't  you  tell,  when  they  said  that  you 

knew  ? 

Nobody  knows  ! 

Show  me  the  place  where  my  little  dream  goes — 
(I  wake  in  the  morning,  the  sky  is  so  blue)  — 
They  said  that  you  sent  it.     I  thought  that  you 
knew. 

Nobody  knows  ! 

What  have  you  done  with  my  pretty  red  rose  ? 
It  fell  like  the  down  on  the  thistle  I  blew. 
They  said  you  bewitched  it — oh,  say,  is  it  true? 
Nobody  knows  ! 


The  Passing  of  the  Penny- 
a-Liner 

Public  Opinion 

The  claim  that  a  dollar  per  word  was 
the  highest  rate  ever  paid  for  fiction 
gave  rise  to  considerable  speculation 
and  discussion,  and  brought  to  light 
some  interesting  figures.  We  learn 
that  Conan  Doyle,  for  resurrecting 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  writing  twelve 
new  stories  about  him,  was  paid  $45, 
000  by  Collier's  Weekly y  a  rate  of  about 
sixty  cents  a  word.  McClure's  paid 
Kipling  $25,000,  or  thirty-five  cents  a 
word,  for  the  English  and  American 
rights  to  Kim.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
is  known  to  have  received  $15,000 
for  the  serial  rights  of  several  no- 
vels,   the  length  of  which  reduces  her 


rate  per  word  considerably  below  Kip- 
ling's. Richard  Harding  Davis  boasts 
of  forty  cents  a  word  for  stories,  and 
Collier's  Weekly  admits  having  paid  him 
that  much.  Booth  Tarkington  com- 
mands about  twenty-five  cents  a  word, 
while  a  large  number  of  popular  writers 
average  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  The 
enterprising  statistician  who  made  the 
rounds  of  the  publishers  to  collect  these 
figures  for  The  Times  estimates  that  for 
a  good,  reliable  story-teller — one  upon 
whose  entertaining  powers  the  public 
has  learned  to  count — a  rate  of  ten 
cents  a  word  is  exceedingly  good  ;  so  all 
the  publishers  agree.  Five  cents  a  word 
is  good  for  most.  Yet  even  * 'literary 
hacks"  just  now  are  apt  to  demand  two 
or  three  cents  a  word,  a  rate  which  the 
publishers  consider  excessive  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

All  the  publishers  consulted  agreed 
that  the  rate  paid  for  good  magazine 
matter — not  the  work  of  genius,  but  of 
serviceable  and  dependable  talent — had 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  All 
insisted,  however,  that  a  rate  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  cents  a  word  was  for 
all  practical  magazine  purposes  a  maxi- 
mum, though  they  admitted  that  there 
were  exceptional  circumstances.  For 
instance,  magazines  have  frequently 
paid  Mr.  Cleveland  or  Mr.  Hay  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  for  an  article 
of  under  a  thousand  words.  McClure's, 
years  ago,  paid  Tennyson  $1,000  for 
his  little  poem  called  "The  Throstle" 
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— a  price  which  a  mathematical  mind 
might  readily  figure  into  a  rate  of  some- 
thing over  $io  a  word.  Collier  s  Weekly, 
not  many  months  ago,  paid  Mr.  Kip- 
ling $i,ooo  for  his  poem  on  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  ;  and  there  have  been 
times  when  James  Whitcomb  Riley  has 
received  as  much  for  a  single  short  set 
of  verses.  In  applying  the  rate-per- 
word  measure  to  books  that  have  met 
with  phenomenal  success,  Mrs.  fViggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch  leads  all  the 
rest.  That  little  volume  of  twenty 
thousand  words,  at  a  royalty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  a  half-million,  gives  Mrs. 
Rice  a  rate  of  over  five  dollars  a  word. 


Three  Standpoints 

Life 

The  stork  came. 

Said  the  man  :  "  My  salary  is  no 
larger." 

Said  the  woman:  "Now  I  shall  be 
tied  down." 

Said  the  newspaper:   "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

B are  rejoicing  in  the  birth,  of  a 

son. 


A  Slap  at  Uncle  Joe 

Collier's  Weekly 

Mr.  Cannon  is  more  popular  than  he 
deserves  to  be.  He  has  the  racy  West- 
ern fiavor  that  is  pleasing  to  Americans, 
and  he  has  a  strong,  though  narrow, 
common  sense.  He  also  has  a  will, 
and  therefore  becomes  a  potentate  in  a 
position  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
Speakership.  His  integrity  is  not  ques- 
tioned, which  is  a  comfort.  We  hope, 
nevertheless,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  man  of  larger  mold 
and  finer  quality.  The  Speaker  is  the 
official  second  in  power  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Cannon  brings  to  the 
Speakership  the  virtues  and  the  point 
of  view  of  an  honest  alderman  or  treas- 
urer of  a  town.  Mr.  Cannon  has  an 
uneducated  man's  hostility  to  anything 
that  can  be  damned  with  the  name  of 
art  or  culture.  He  would  rather  have 
architecture  in  Washington  controlled 
by  an  office-boy  friend  of  his  than  by 
the  ablest  architect  in  America.     Can- 


non is  king.  The  Representatives  are 
his  slaves.  He  feeds  them  committee 
places  and  other  favors,  and  they  regis- 
ter his  will.  We  go  on  record  now, 
gladly,  as  by  no  means  sharing  the  com- 
mon view  which  makes  something  alto- 
gether noble  of  Uncle  Joe.  He  is  an 
obstinate  and  ignorant  politician,  with 
native  force  and  integrity,  but  too  little 
light  for  his  position. 


Myrtle  Is  Such  a  Nice  Girl 

The  Chicago  News 

"  Myrtle  is  a  nice  girl  and  all  that," 
said  the  young  woman  with  the  black 
eyes  and  the  square  chin.  ''  I  like 
Myrtle  in  a  way,  but  she  makes  me 
awfully  tired." 

She  is  rather  wearisome,"  admitted 
the  friend  with  the  rosebud  mouth. 

"  No  backbone." 

"  Not  a  particle." 
There's  an  I-aim-to-please   expres- 
sion about  her  that  makes  me  want  to 
shake  her  at  times." 

"  She  likes  to  be  all  things  to  all  men." 

"  The  whole  thing  to  all  men." 

**  She  certainly  is  fond  of  admiration." 
*  I    hate    people   who    always    agree 
with  you,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  think  they  are  perfectly  detest- 
able." 

II  Moral  jellyfish." 

"  Mushes  of  concession." 

"If  I  hadn't  a  mind  of  my  own  and 
always  had  to  adopt  somebody  else's 
views  of  things,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
live." 

*'  I  would  die  if  I  didn't  have  some 
individuality — or  I'd  want  to." 

It  doesn't  matter  who  it  is  she's 
talking  to  or  what  they  think,  Myrtle 
always  thinks  exactly  the  same." 

**  Men  think  that's  sweet,  though. 
They  like  a  girl  who  always  agrees  with 
them." 

"Amiable  idiocy  is  about  the  mascu- 
line idea." 

'They  think  that  when  a  girl  'just 
adores'  the  things  they  like  that  she 
must  be  perfection." 

**  They  decide  that  they've  found 
their  affinity." 

'*  Hut  it  doesn't  take  in  a  man  who 
has  any  sense." 
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The  Sketch 


SPRING 
Drawn  by  Gunning  King 


**  I  think  they  see  through  a  girl  of 
that  sort  quicker  than  her  own  sex." 

"I  don't  think  Myrtle  is  a  popular 
girl — especially  attractive  to  men." 

"Not  by  any  means.  I  know  two 
or  three  who  are  always  making  fun  of 
her." 

"  Still,  I  hke  Myrtle." 


"  Oh,  so  do  I.  One  can't  help  liking 
her." 

"And  there's  one  thing  I  like  about  her, 
especially.  She  never  talks  about  people 
— says  mean  things  about  them,  I  mean." 

"  There's  that  in  her  favor,  certainly," 
admitted  the  girl  with  the  rosebud 
mouth. 
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**  If  she  only  wasn't  so  pliable." 

**  Such  an  echo  !  " 

**  Belle,"  said  the  girl  with  the  black 
eyes,  **it's  such  a  joy  to  talk  to  you. 
You  always  seem  to  understand  me,  and 
you  look  on  things  and  people  from  the 
same  viewpoint  that  I  do.  It's  awfully 
refreshing." 

"You  darling!"  exclaimed  the  girl 
with  the  rosebud  mouth,  pressing  that 
feature  to  the  black-eyed  girl's  cheek. 
"Why,  that's  precisely  what  I  was 
going  to  say  about  you." 


The  Tatler 


MACAULAY  REVISED 


"For  close  behind  his  heels, 
With  outstretched  chin  and  crouching  pace, 
the  client,  Marcus,  steals." — Virginia. 


A  Great  Man's  Lillleness 

S.  E.  Kiser  in  The  Chicago  Record-Herald 

Some  people  thinks  my  pa  is  great 

Because  he's  made  a  pile, 
And  we've  a  butler  hutlin'   here 

And  put  on  lots  of  style. 
Pa  wears  a  plug  hat  every  day 

And  bosses  lots  of  men, 
And  eats  at  clubs — I  guess  he  must 

Belong  to  nine  or  ten. 
He's  seen  a  lot  of  splendid  sights 

And  been  'most  everywhere. 
But  still  I  guess  hf 's  not  so  much — 

He  never  killed  a  bear. 


We've  got  the  biggest  house  in  town 

And  friends  to  beat  the  band. 
And  ma  she's  awful  proud  of  pa 

And  seems  to  think  he's  grand. 
He  owns  a  bank  all  by  himself 

And  has  a  privut  car ; 
Our  coachman  says  my  pa's  as  rich 

As  kings  and  princes  are  ; 
But  still  just  havin'  lots  and  lots 

Of  dough  ain't  everything — 
He  never  won  the  champeenship 

By  fightin'  in  the  ring. 

My  pa  he  made  himself,  because 

I've  heard  him  sayin'  so. 
And  that's  no  easy  job.     The  Lord 

Made  other  folks,  you  know. 
The  papers  print  his  picture,  and 

We've  lots  of  paintin's,  too; 
He's  been  in  war  a-fightin'  for 

The  old  red,  white  and  blue. 
He  made  a  million  in  a  year, 

But  still  he  ain't  so  much — 
He  has  to  have  a  teacher  here 

To  teach  him  French  and  Dutch. 


Republic  of  "Usoila" 

The  Chicago  Tribune 

After  he  has  heard  about  the  new 
grip  secured  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, that  Englishman  who  wanted  this 
country  to  call  itself  Usona  may  be  will- 
ing to  modify  it,  and  let  the  most  glori- 
ous republic  that  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon  be  known  as  Usoila. 


Advice  for  Billiard  Players 

John  Henry  Freese  in  Outing 

Men  of  average  skill  often  ask  what 
they  can  do  to  improve  their  game,  so  I 
shall  make  a  few  suggestions  for  their 
benefit.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
urge  them  emphatically  enough  to  play 
more  carefully  for  position.  Nine  out 
of  ten  players  play  nine  out  of  ten  shots 
much  too  hard.  In  the  long  run,  force 
without  forecast  is  bad  policy.  Success 
by  design  is  the  rule.  You  can't 
depend  on  luck.  Play  over  the  com- 
mon shots  with  special  reference  to 
getting  a  good  position  for  the  next 
play.  The  chief  bugbear  of  common 
players  is  a  failure  to  play  the  easy  shots 
right.  Master  the  easy  draw.  Many 
players  do  not  strike  the  cue-ball  down 
low  enough  in  drawing.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  playing  without  much  force. 
Then   the   stroke    must   be   quick   and 
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sharp,  and  when  the  balls  are  near  to- 
gether very  delicately  applied  in  order 
to  guard  against  making  a  "poke."  To 
draw  well,  use  an  elastic  tip  of  medium 
size.  The  very  small  tips  and  old  hard- 
ened ones  of  any  size,  so  often  seen,  are 
poor  instruments  for  efifective  execution. 
Don't  use  the  English  unless  you  have 
a  reason  for  so  doing,  for  with  its  use 
aiming  is  more  difficult.  An  hour's 
intelligent  practice  is  better  than  a 
year's  desultory  time-wasting.  Play 
with  the  best  players;  use  a  straight 
cue,  and  make  a  short,  stable  "bridge," 
or  hand  rest,  for  your  cue.  Use  the 
same  cue  continuously,  as  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  getting  used  to  its  weight, 
balance,  and  the  size  and  texture  of  the 
tip.  Use  plenty  of  chalk.  Practice 
much.  Practice  nursing  in  the  corner 
and  along  the  rail,  trying  over  the  shots 
on  which  you  fail. 


Even  Kings  Advertise 

B.  W.  B.  in  Agricultural  Advertising 

There  is  a  king  in  Berlin  town 

Who  wears  his  moustache  upside  down  ; 

Nor  is  the  fact  surprising. 
You  see,  he  is  sensational, 
And  has  a  very  rational 

Belief  in  advertising. 

For  kings  and  men  the  way  is  clear : 
Keep  in  the  public  eye  and  ear  ; 

Attract  and  hold  attention  ; 
For  advertising  always  brings 
Fame,  honor,  wealth,  and  other  things 

Too  numerous  to  mention. 


Street  railway  system,  which  employs 
3,500  men  and  carries  over  170,000,000 
people  annually.  Furthermore,  it  owns 
nine  public  markets,  including  one  for 
old  clothes  ;  a  telephone  system  that 
pays  15  per  cent,  on  the  invested  public 
capital;  a  labor  bureau;  and  a  home 
for  inebriates. 
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'Unharmed  the  waterfowl  may  dip 
in  the  Volsinian  mere." — Horatius. 


What  Glasgow  Owns 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  owns 
a  public  library  of  160,000  volumes  and 
is  erecting  a  number  of  district  libraries ; 
conducts  seven  model  lodging-houses — 
one  for  women — which  shelter  2,430 
persons  every  night  and  pay  5  per  cent, 
profit ;  owns  twenty-seven  blocks  of 
buildings,  containing  200  shops  and 
1,362  buildings,  which  shelter  9,000 
people;  public  banks,  including  Kosher 
banks  for  Jews;  and  also  wash-houses, 
in  which  hot  water  is  furnished  at  a  tri- 
fling price  for  family  laundry  work ;  gas 
and  electric  light  and  power  works,  in 
which    3,000  men   are  employed ;    the 


Double  or  Quits 

The  New  York  World 

Representative  Mudd,  of  Maryland, 
has  a  small  boy  who  goes  to  a  public 
school.  A  day  or  two  ago  Mrs.  Mudd 
met  the  Representative  at  the  door 
when  he  came  to  dinner,  and  told  him 
in  horrified  tones  that  she  had  discov- 
ered the  son  and  heir  of  the  Mudd 
family  matching  pennies  with  some 
ragamuffins  on  the  street. 

"Son,"  said  Representative  Mudd, 
bringing  the  small  boy  before  the  stern 
bar  of  parental  justice,  **is  it  true  that 
you  have  been  engaging  in  that  gambling 
game  known  as  matching  pennies?  " 

"'Deed  I  have,  daddy,"  replied  the 
Mudd  youngster. 
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Courtesy  of  Collier's  Weekly 


FROZEN  RAG-TIME" 


Senator  Clark's  house  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York.      "It  is 

an  airy  fantasy.     If  architecture  is  frozen  music,  this  edifice  is  frozen  rag-time 

discord.     The  only  way  it  could  be  deemed  good  art  is  that  it  correctly 

represents  the  personality  of  the  Copper  King  who  owns  it." 


"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Mudd,  "that  it 
is  my  duty  to  give  you  a  sound  whipping 
for  this  act,  for  you  know  how  bitterly 
opposed  I  am  to  such  a  species  of 
gambhng." 

"Well,  father,"  reph'ed  the  boy, 
"I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
matching  pennies,  but  I'll  go  you 
heads  or  tails  for  two  whippings  or 
none." 


The  Poem  lo  Fill  Up  a  Page 

Amos  R.  Wells  in  The  Criterion 

I  am  the  poem  the  editor  uses 

Just  to  fill  up  a  page. 
'Tis  in  this  measure  men  lionor  the  Muses, 

Crowding  them  off  of  the  stage. 
I  must  be  wise,  and  pathetic,  and  witty, 

All  in  eight  lines  at  the  most. 
Mine's  the  one  Pegasus  brooked  in  a  city,- 

Pegasus  tied  to  a  post ! 
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Frenzied  Archileclure 

Norman  Hapgood  in  Collier's  Weekly 

Senator  Clark's  taste  in  architecture 
is  equal  to  the  Theatrical  Syndicate's 
taste  in  plays.  We  reproduce  it  here 
for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  like  it. 
Mr.  Clark  doubtless  thinks  it  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  the  world  ;  but  as 
he  is  not  an  architectural  trust,  other 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 
other  tastes.  This  house  would  have 
seemed  the  ideal  dwelling  to  the  late 
Mr.  Barnum.  It  is  as  flamboyant  as  he 
could  wish — an  airy  fantasy  in  granite 
blocks.  If,  as  Schelling  said,  architect- 
ure is  frozen  music,  this  edifice  is  frozen 
ragtime  discord.  The  only  way  it  could 
be  deemed  good  art  is  that  it  correctly 
represents  the  personality  and  taste  of 
the  Copper  King  who  owns  it.  A 
famous  Paris  architect  gave  his  approval 
to  the  plans — such  is  the  power  of  a 
large  fee — although  it  is  said  that  the 
plans  have  been  changed  since  then. 
Such  a  monstrosity  as  Mr.  Clark  has 
built,  and  Messrs.  Lord,  Hewlett,  Mur- 
chison,  and  Hull,  of  America,  and  M. 
Deglane,  of  France,  have  approved, 
stands  as  an  insult  to  the  average  edu- 
cated American's  mind  and  training. 
Paris  papers  please  copy. 


I  Can't  Do  thai  Sum 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger 

Colgate  Hoyt  tells  a  good  story  of  a 
South  Carolina  darky's  first  experience 
with  the  wiles  of  modern  finance.  Sam 
was  the  colored  gentleman's  name,  and 
his  errand  to  the  bank  of  the  town  near 
which  he  lived  was  to  borrow  $I0  to 
move  his  crop.  The  teller  had  referred 
him  to  the  cashier,  and  the  cashier  to 
the  president  himself,  and  that  official 
had  smilingly  agreed  that  the  agricul- 
tural good  of  the  land  needed  such  help, 
and  that  Sam  should  certainly  have  his 
money.  A  note  was  drawn  forthwith, 
bufwhenthe  discount  clerk  got  through 
with  it  the  farmer  received  just  $7.50. 

As  he  walked  up  the  street  trying  to 

figure  things  out,  a  white  neighbor  met 

him.     '*  Hello,  Sam,"  said  he;  "what's 

wrong?" 

"Nuffin'  'tall,  sir,"  said  Sam. 
14 


"Oh,  come  now;  there  surely  is. 
You  look  as  if  you'd  lost  a  friend. 
What  is  it?" 

"  Well,  boss,  hit's  dis.  I  jes'  bin  down 
to  de  bank  fer  a  bit  o'  money  to  move 
de  crap,  an'  Mister  Hall  he  done  say 
he'd  loan  me  $10  fer  a  month.  Den  he 
charge  me  $2.50  fer  hit,  and  I  jes'  reach 
de  'elusion  dat  if  I'da  asked  fer  dat  $10 
fer  fo'  months  I  would  ha'  got  nuflin." 

"  Commercial  Attaches  " 

Public  Opinion 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Senate 
President  Roosevelt  commended  the 
plan  suggested  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Loomis  for  the  appointment  of  six 
special  consular  agents,  or  "  commercial 
attaches."  These  representatives  are 
to  have  for  their  duty  the  promotion  of 
American  trade  in  foreign  lands,  and  are 
to  be  distributed  as  follows  :  '  One  to 
cover  Austria,  the  Balkan  States,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  of  northern  Europe;  one  for 
France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  third  for  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies;  the  fourth  for  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America ;  the  fifth  for  Asia, 
more  particularly  Asiatic  Russia,  China, 
and  Japan  ;  and  the  sixth  to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  special  service  and  particular 
missions  to  any  part  of  the  world." 

The  idea  meets  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  most  editorial  commentators, 
although  there  are  some  who  complain 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  which  says:  "When  compared 
with  the  radical  reform  of  the  consular 
service  so  generally  demanded  by  organ- 
ized business  interests,  this  latest  pro- 
posal is  a  very  slight  concession,  but  it 
may  be  admitted  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Consular  reform  on  the 
lines  popularly  demanded  would  make 
every  consul  a  commercial  agent,  and 
would  result  in  filling  all  such  posts 
with  officials  who  are  business  men  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  even  if  some  of  the 
petty  and  generally  useless  diplomatic 
functions  of  the  office  had  to  be  surren- 
dered.    The  numerous  consuls  perma- 
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nently  stationed  in  all  large  foreign 
countries  should  be  far  more  efficient 
guardians  of  American  commercial  in- 
terests and  far  wider  awake  to  possi- 
bilities of  American  expansion  than  the 
half-dozen  special  agents  whom  it  is  now 
proposed  to  keep  always  on  the  road." 


A  New  Profession 

The  British  Medical  Journal 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  methods 
by  which  some  patent  medicine  testi- 
monials are  obtained  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  not  long  ago 
brought  before  a  French  magistrate  on 
a  charge  of  vagrancy.  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Bench  as  to  what  he 
did  for  a  living,  the  man,  who  was  long 
and  lanky  and  had  a  half-starved  look, 
stated  that  he  was  by  profession  a  fat 
man.  He  explained  to  the  astonished 
magistrate  that  he  was  employed  by  a 
manufacturer  of  medicines  for  the  cure 
of  obesity  to  pose  for  an  illustrated  testi- 
monial. For  this  purpose  he  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  "tights"  made  of  india- 
rubber,  which  was  inflated  so  as  to  give 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  Falstafif- 
ian  dimensions.  A  photograph  taken 
of  him  in  this  character  was  described 
as  **  before  treatment."  He  was  then 
pumped  out  by  degrees,  photographs 
being  taken  at  each  stage  of  shrinkage, 
and  described  as  "  after  one  month's 
treatment,"  "after  two  months,"  and 
so  forth.  It  is  not  a  profitable  trade, 
as  photographs  once  taken  have  an  in- 
definite run  ;  hence  the  '  fat  man"  may 
illustrate  the  completeness  of  the  cure 
by  dying  of  starvation. 

One  on  Tolsloy 

Success 

Once  in  Moscow,  near  the  Borovitch- 
skaia  gate.  Count  Tolstoy  saw  a  persis- 
tent beggar  asking  alms,  who  exclaimed: 
"A  little  penny,  brother,  in  the  name 
of  Christ!" 

A  police  officer  approached ;  he  was 
young,  martial,  and  wrapped  in  the 
regulation  sheepskin.  At  sight  of  him 
the  beggar  fled,  hobbling  away  in  fright 
and  haste. 

"Is  it  possible/'  said  Tolstoy  to  him- 
self, "that  people  are  forbidden   to  ask 


charity,  in  Christ's  name — in  a  Chris- 
tian land  ?  " 

"Brother,"  he  said  to  the  policeman, 
can  you  read  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  officer  politely,  for 
Tolstoy  has  a  grand  air. 

"Have  you  read  the  Bible?" 

;;Yes." 

"And  do  you  remember  Christ's  or- 
der to  feed  the  hungry?" — and  he  cited 
the  words.  The  policeman  was  evi- 
dently troubled;  he  turned  to  his  ques- 
tioner, and  asked: 

"And  you,  sir — you  can  read?" 

"Yes,  brother." 

"And  have  you  read  the  police  regu- 
lations?" 

"Yes,  brother." 

'And  do  you  remember  that  begging 
in  the  main  streets  is  forbidden?" 

The  prophet  found  no  answer  ready. 


First  Aid  lo  the  Foolish 

A.  H.  F.   in  Puck 

For  Acute  Desire  to  Speculate — One 
knockout  drop  (mild  to  medium)  in 
half  a  glass  of  water  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  Repeat  in  half  an  hour 
if  patient  is  still  restless.  Dose  need 
not  be  administered  on  Sunday,  as  on 
that  day  the  Exchange  is  closed. 

For  Lawsonitis — Teaspoonful  of  sooth- 
ing-syrup mixed  with  bromide,  every 
three  hours.  Get  out  in  the  open  air 
as  much  as  possible;  take  long  walks. 
Avoid  frenzied  reading  or  conversation. 

For  Matinee  Fever  or  Hero  Hysteria 
— A  very  common  and  stubborn  com- 
plaint among  young  girls,  and  occasion- 
ally among  old  ones.  Have  a  strong 
mixture  put  up  of  chaperonia  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  dose  patient  freely  on 
Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and  holidays. 
Begin  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  repeat  hourly  until  theater  time. 
Patient  may  have  neither  bonbons  nor 
opera  glasses  till  completely  cured,  as 
relapses  in  this  disease  are  alarmingly 
frequent  and  often  fatal. 

For  Chronic  Versification  {Bumpus 
Literatuni) — One  buck  and  saw  and  six 
hickory  logs  every  morning  before  and 
after  breakfast.  After  luncheon,  one 
ax  or  hatchet.  After  dinner,  one  bed. 
For   this   complaint  no  medicine  is  re- 
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THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  TOLSTOY 


The  Count,  in  peasant  garb,  still  takes  long  tramps  in  Moscow.     When  this  picture  was  taken 

he  was  on  his  way  with  a  sack  of  provisions  to  visit  a  poor  family.     The  Count 

of  late  has  taken  to  making  his  own  clothes,   declaring  that  he 

will  not  be  dependent  on  hired  labor  for  anything. 
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MONGOL.IA. 


YELLOW     SEA 


The   Sphere 


THE  RECONQUEST  OF  MANCHURIA 


The  dark  portion  of  the  map  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  the  disputed  Manchurian  territory. 


quired;  simply  constant  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  nurse,  and  care  that  patient 
receives  neither  pen  nor  paper  under 
any  circumstances.  Nurse  should  carry 
sandbag  for  use  in  emergencies. 

For  IVater  on   the  Stock — Wine-glass, 
full  of  Receivertone  one  hour  after  meals 
and  just  before  retiring  from  business. 

For  Liptonitis — For  this  aggravated 
complaint  there  is  nothing  better  than 
cupping. 

We  are  Shamed  by  Japan 

The  New  Y'ork  Lvcnini;  Mail 

In  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898  we 
lost    355   officers   and    men    who  were 


killed  or  who  died  from  wounds  received 
in  battle,  and  3,862  of  all  ranks  who 
died  from  disease.  That  is  to  say,  for 
every  man  who  was  killed  ten  died  of 
sickness. 

In  the  Philippine  insurrection  the 
deaths  in  battle  and  from  wounds  in 
battle  reached  1,005,  while  the  deaths 
from  disease  were  2,582.  Our  doctors 
seem  to  have  done  considerably  better 
in  the  Philippines  than  they  did  in 
Cuba — and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  majority  of 
the  deaths  from  disease  in  the  Spanish 
war  took  place. 

In  Camp  Thomas  alone,  at  Chicka- 
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THE  NEW  BLOCK  SIGNAL 
Which  ought  to  be  made  universal  and  compulsory  on  all  railroads 


mauga,  where  the  volunteers  for  the 
Spanish  war  were  held  but  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  245  died  of  disease, 
including  one  brigadier-general.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  deaths  were  prevent- 
able. At  the  rendezvous  at  Jackson- 
ville, Camp  Cuba  Libre,  246  died. 

In  General  Oku's  army,  in  the 
Manchurian  campaign,  which  has  num- 
bered all  told  fully  100,000  men,  there 
were  but  forty  deaths  from  disease  up  to 
December  i .  Of  20,642  cases  of  sickness 
treated  in  the  army,  18,500  recovered 
in  the  field  and  returned  to  their  posts, 
while  all  but  the  insignificant  propor- 
tion noted  recovered  in  their  hospitals. 


If  the  difference  between  these  re- 
cords does  not  shame  our  military  doc- 
tors, we  do  not  know  what  could. 
The  disparity  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  war  was  fought  in  a  tropical 
climate  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
in  a  temperate ;  for,  as  we  have 
noted,  the  bulk  of  our  Spanish  war 
deaths  occurred  among  volunteers  who 
never  got  to  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  or 
Manila. 

The  Japanese  have  been  our  pupils 
in  science,  but  they  seem  to  have 
improved  on  the  instruction  they 
received.  It  is  our  turn  to  sit  at  their 
feet. 
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The  Gentle  Art  of  Acceptance 


Life 


The  Editor  takes  pleasure  in  stating 
that  your  story,  entitled  *'The  Buzz  of 
the  Buzzard,"  is  accepted  for  the  Sure- 
thing  Magazine.  The  acceptance  of 
an  article,  however,  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  it  possesses  merit.  Any 
one  of  a  number  of  reasons  may  lead  to 
its  acceptance — such,  for  instance,  as  a 
spacious  timeliness,  the  fact  that  it  will 
exactly  fit  an  empty  space,  any  kind 
of  notoriety  attached  to  the  writer's 
name,  the  possession  by  the  maga- 
zine of  a  useless  illustration,  purchased 
by  mistake,  which,  in  an  emergency, 
can  be  made  to  misillustrate  some  of  its 
incidents,  or  even  temporary  aberration 
on  the  part  of  the  Editor.  The  ab- 
sence of  criticism  is  kindly  asked  to  be 
excused,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of 
manuscripts  which  the  Editor  daily  re- 
turns without  reading  at  all.  Check  in 
payment  for  your  story  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  sent  you  some  day;  mean- 
time the  Editor  would  counsel  the 
beautiful  virtue  of  patience. 


A  Great  Railroad  Station 

Public  Opinion 

The  plans  for  the  New  York  Central 
station  in  New  York  have  at  last  been 
made  public.  The  plans  involve  the 
use  of  an  area  of  more  than  nineteen 
city  blocks,  between  Forty-second  and 
Fifty-seventh  Streets,  Madison  and  Lex- 
ington Avenues.  The  suburban  trains 
will  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the  express 
trains.  The  suburban  concourse  will 
provide  for  nine  tracks.  The  express 
concourse  will  be  slightly  depressed 
below  the  street  level,  and  will  provide 
for  twenty-two  passenger-train  tracks, 
two  baggage  tracks,  two  mail  tracks, 
and  eight  express  tracks,  making  forty- 
three  tracks  in  all.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  station  is  on  Forty-second  Street. 

The  architectural  composition  is  three 
massive  arches,  each  arch  being  35  feet 
wide  and  60  feet  high.  Beyond  these 
arches  one  enters  an  enormous  ticket 
lobby  at  the  street  level,  90  by  300  feet. 
On  the  right  of  this  lobby,  and  practi- 
cally a  part  thereof,  is  the  outgoing- 
baggage  room.     After  purchasing  one's 


ticket  and  checking  one's  baggage,  one 
proceeds  to  the  express  train  by  enter- 
ing a  gallery  overlooking  the  grand  con- 
course, and  thence  to  this  concourse, 
which  is  on  the  level  of  the  express 
tracks.  This  concourse  is  approached 
by  four  grand  staircases,  each  25  feet  in 
width.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
being  160  by  470  feet,  and  150  feet 
high,  with  wide  entrances  at  each  end, 
extending  to  Madison  and  Lexington 
Avenues.  The  waiting-rooms  contain 
twice  the  area  of  the  waiting-rooms  in 
the  Grand  Central  station  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. At  the  subway  level  there  is  pro- 
vided a  loop  for  quickly  despatching  the 
suburban  trains,  and  provision  has  also 
been  made  for  a  possible  connection 
with  the  rapid-transit  system.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  company  states  that  the  cost 
of  the  new  terminals  and  the  electri- 
fication of  the  same  will  be  between 
$20,000,000  and  $25,000,000. 


J.  M.  BARRIE 
In  a  play-ful  mood 


('.(jurtffy  of  Thr   Arthitfitural   Rrcord 

VHNICfi 
Model  of  the  statue  by  F.  L.  M.  Tonetti,  to  be  placed  on  the  New  York  Custom  House 


Courtesy  of   The  Architectural  Record 

PORTUGAL 
Model  of  the  statue  by  Louis  St.  Gaudens,  to  be  placed  on  the  New  York  Custom  House 
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The  Master  of  Music 

Henry  van  Dyke  in  The  Outlook 

IN    MEMORIAM 

THEODORE    THOMAS 

1905 

Power  of  architect,  power  of  painter,  and  sculp- 
tor, and  bard, 
Living  forever  in  temple,  and    picture,   and 
statue,  and  song, 
Look  how  the  world  with  the  lights  that  ye  lit 
is  engirdled  and  starred  : 
Brief  was  the  flame  of  your  life,  but  the  lamps 
of  your  art  burn  long. 

Where  is  the  master  of  music,  and  how  has  he 
vanished  away? 
Where  are  the  works  that  he  wrought  in  the 
air  as  a  palace  of  dreams  ? 
Gone — all  gone — like  the  light  on  the  clouds  at 
the  close  of  the  day  ! 
Darkness  enfolds  him,  and  silence  descends 
on  the  fields  and  the  streams. 

Once,  at  the  wave  of  his  wand,  all  the  billows 
of  musical  sound 
Followed  his  will,  as  the  sea  was  ruled  by  the 
prophet  of  old  : 
Now  that  his  hand  is  relaxed,  and  the  rod  has 
dropped  to  the  ground, 
Lo,  how  still  are  the  shores  where  the  mys- 
tical harmonies  rolled  ! 

Nay,  but  not  still  are  the  hearts  that  were  filled 
with  that  marvelous  sea  ; 
Purer  and   deeper  forever  the   tides  of  their 
being  shall  roll. 
Sounding  with  echoes  of  joy,  and  of  thanks,  O 
Master,  to  thee, — 
Music  immortal  endures  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  souL 


The  Cost  o!  Golf 

The  Taller 

That  golf  is  the  most  fascinating 
game  in  the  world  most  women  know 
by  this  ;  that  it  is  also  the  most  expen- 
sive may  be  interesting  news  to  some  of 
them.  According  to  the  statistics  in  an 
American  newspaper  it  would  appear 
that  no  less  than  J^50, 000,000  is  yearly 
spent  on  the  invigorating  pursuit.  To 
begin  with  there  are  879  golf  clubs  in 
England,  769  in  the  United  States,  632 
in  canny  Scotland,  134  in  Ireland,  43 
in  Wales,  and  263  in  different  oarts  of 
the  Continent.  There  are,  all  told, 
probably  no  fewer  than  3,000  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  golf-playing.  These 
clubs,  counting  their  grounds,  buildings, 
and  preliminary  expenses,  represent  a 
permanent  investment  of  $40,000,000  or 
$50,000,000,  and  comparatively  few  of 
them  can  be  run  at  a  yearly  expense  of 
less  than   $5,000.     The  average  mem- 


bership is  about  200,  and  the  average 
yearly  subscriptions  of  these  6oo,000 
golf-players  amounts  to  nearly  $25, 000,- 
000.  Each  of  the  players  is  equipped 
with  an  outfit  that  costs  on  an  average 
about  $20,  and  the  yearly  purchase  of 
golf  clubs  all  over  the  world  amounts 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 


Belter  to  Enlist! 

Leroy  Scott  in  The  World's  Work 

In  1898  about  five  hundred  soldiers 
were  killed  in  Cuba,  and  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  died  in  hospitals.  There 
was  an  outburst  of  public  wrath  over 
the  unnecessary  deaths  from  disease, 
that  shook  the  whole  United  States, 
and  that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  Spanish-American  War.  In  1903 
almost  ten  thousand  persons  were  killed 
and  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
were  injured  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country.  If  there  is  any  public  wrath 
about  these  deaths,  every  man  of  the 
public  is  keeping  it  close  within  himself. 

War  becomes  mild  when  compared 
with  the  human  havoc  wrought  by  our 
railroads.  After  wars  there  come  treat- 
ies when  the  killing  ends;  but  the  kill- 
ing and  maiming  on  our  railroads  goes 
on  year  after  year,  every  year's  death 
record  usually  surpassing  its  predecessor. 

Municipal  Savings  Banks  and 
Pawn  Shops 

Howard  Woodhead  in  The  Chautauquan 

Savings  banks  are  conducted  by  most 
of  the  larger  German  municipalities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  Very 
small  sums  are  accepted,  and  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  is  paid.  The  banks  are  ad- 
ministered with  the  strictest  economy, 
and  are  not  expected  to  be  more  than 
self-sustaining.  Some  of  them  name  a 
maximum  sum  which  may  be  with- 
drawn within  a  given  period  ;  this  pro 
tects  the  banks,  and  also  leads  to  con- 
tinued saving,  as  the  money  cannot  all 
be  withdrawn  at  once. 

The  pawn  shops  conducted  by  the 
municipalities  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
poor.  They  are  numerous  and  well 
located,  and  are  thoroughly  honorable 
and  reliable.  The  statistics  of  Frank- 
fort,  to   take   an   example,  show  some 
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The  Sketch 


FORE  AND  AFT 


M.  d'Aricot  {essaying  the  Royal  and  Ancient  game  for  the  first  time):     "Mon  Dieu  !     The 
English  they  understand  not  their  own  language.    'E  cry  'fore,'  then  he  strike  me  be'ind." 


interesting  facts.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year  clothes  are  regularly  redeemed 
because  of  the  need  for  holiday  clothes 
and  winter  clothing,  and  because  the 
Christmas  presents  bring  an  increase  of 
available  money.  Just  before  the  chief 
holidays  there  is  a  marked   increase  of 


pledges  redeemed.  There  is  a  regular 
excess  of  pledges  at  the  first  of  the  week 
and  of  redemption  thereof  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts 
that  the  municipal  pawn  shop  is  the 
wardrobe  where  the  poor  keep  their 
best  clothes. 
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The  Simple  Life  in  Death 

The  Haverhill  Gazette 

Rev.  Charles  Wagner  has  been  talk- 
ing a  deal  about  the  simple  life,  but 
Rev.  Father  McLaughlin,  of  Adams,  is 
advocating  the  simple  burial.  The  great 
evil  among  his  parishioners  is  not  that 
they  are  living  beyond  their  means,  but 
that  they  are  dying  too  extravagantly. 
Accordingly  he  has  placed  a  limit  on 
floral  offerings  at  funerals,  on  the  num- 
ber of  hacks  to  be  used,  etc.,  so  that  a 
poor  man  can  actually  afford  to  die 
without  consigning  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  a  bankruptcy  court;  and  the 
Adams  situation  does  not  exist  exclu- 
sively in  that  town,  either. 


The  Sphere 


JAPANESE  WAR  MONEY 


This  money  is  not  negotiable  in  Japan,  but  is 
for  use  in  Manchuria  only.    Amount,  one  yen. 


Big  Salaries 

Kansas  City  Journal 

S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  who  has  resigned  as 
general  soh'citor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  probably  drew  the  largest 
salary  of  any  individual  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Dodd  lias  for  years  drawn 
an    annual    salary    of    $250,000.      The 


only  other  salary  drawn  by  a  lawyer 
which  can  compare  with  this  is  that  of 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  who  receives  an 
annual  retainer  of  $50,000  from  J.  P. 
Morgan  Sc  Co.  This  retainer  is  given 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Mr. 
Morgan  to  have  the  first  call  upon  the 
services  of  Mr.  Stetson.  Whenever'he 
is  consulted  he  receives  an  extra  fee. 
Sir  Clinton  Dawkins,  the  head  of  the 
London  branch  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $250,000. 
In  addition  he  receives  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  profits  of  the  firm,  which 
during  some  years  has  amounted  to  a 
larger  sum  than  his  guaranteed  salary. 
Outside  of  Mr.  Dodd,  about  the  largest 
salary  drawn  by  any  individual  in  this 
country  is  $100,000.  A  large  number 
of  persons  are  known  to  draw  this  sal- 
ary. The  largest  salary  drawn  by  any 
railroad  president  is  understood  to  be 
$75,000.  Both  A.  J.  Cassatt  and  James 
J.  Hill  are  said  to  draw  this  salary. 


The  Biggest  Flume  in  the 
World 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap 

The  largest  steel  flume  ever  built  is 
at  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  Ontario  Power 
Company   has    secured    rights    for    the 
development    of    i8o,000   horse-power. 
The  flume  in  question   has  a  length  of 
6,180   feet.     Its   inside   diameter   is    18 
feet,  and   it  will  divert  3,900  cubic  feet 
of  water  from  the  river  above  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls  every  second.      This  flume  is 
so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
a  temporary  shop  on  the  grounds  for  its 
construction.     It  runs  through  Victoria 
Park,  and  is  laid  in  a  trench.     In  order 
that  it  may  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
park   lands,    the   great    pipe   is   covered 
with    earth,    but   before    being   so  con- 
cealed was  given  a  jacket  of  concrete  so 
that  there  would  be  no  unequal  pressure 
of  the  earth.      The  flume   is   protected 
against    electrolysis.     From    the    water 
that  will    flow   through    this    pipe    it  is 
expected    to    develop    6o,000    electrical 
horse  power.       Three   such    flumes   will 
be  constructed. 
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Repercussion 


Washington  (La.)  Enterprise 
They  were  sitting  side  by  side — 
And  he  sighed  and  she  sighed. 
Said  he,  "My  darling  idol"  — 
And  he  idled,  and  she  idled. 
Said  he,  "Your  hand  I  asked,  so  bold  I've 

grown"  — 
And  he  groaned,  and  she  groaned. 
Said  he,  "You're  cautious,  Belle"  — 
And  he  bellowed,  and  she  bellowed. 
Said  he,  "You  shall  have  your  private  gig" — 
And  he  giggled,  and  she  giggled. 
Said  she,  "My  dearest  Luke"  — 
And  he  looked,  and  she  looked. 
Said  he,  "Upon  my  heart  there's  such  a 

weight"  — 
And  he  waited,  and  she  waited. 
Said  he,  "I'll  have  thee,  if  thou  wilt"  — 
And  he  wilted,  and  she  wilted. 


Fire  Alarms  by  Wireless  Telegraph 


The  World's  Work 


It  may  be  that  wireless  will  enter 
almost  every  sphere  of  human  activity. 
In  railroading,  there  will  be  small  excuse 
for  collisions  when  an  engineer  can  be 
overtaken  between  stations,  or  when 
he  can  hear  from  a  fellow-engineer  on 
the  same  track  long  before  the  fatal 
curve  is  reached.  Already  London  is 
trying  a  wireless  fire-alarm  system.  Per- 
haps the  device  can  even  be  made  auto- 
matic by  a  thermostatically  controlled 
attachment.  

At  the  Captain's  Table 

Puck 

As  the  liner  cleared  the  heads,  and 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  open  Atlantic 
became  noticeable,  dinner  was  served. 
The  twenty-six  places  at  the  Captain's 
table  were  filled ;  and  as  the  soup 
appeared,  the  Captain  addressed  his 
table  companions  : 

"I  trust  that  all  twenty-five  of  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  trip,  "  he  said,  "and 
that  this  little  assemblage  of  twenty-four 
will  reach  port  much  benefited  by  the 
voyage.  I  look  upon  the  twenty-two 
smiling  faces  as  a  father  upon  his  fami- 
ly, for  I  am  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
this  group  of  nineteen.  I  hope  all  four- 
teen of  you  will  join  me  later  in  drink- 
ing to  a  merry  trip.  I  believe  we  seven 
fellow-passengers  are  admirably  suited 
to  each  other,  and  I  applaud  the  judg- 
ment which  chose  from  the  passenger- 


list    these  three   persons  for   my   table. 
You  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  are — " 

The  Captain  chuckled.  *'  Here  ste- 
ward, bring  on  my  fish,  arid  clear  away 
these  dishes." 


The  Sphere 

JAPANESE  WAR  MONEY 
The  value  of  this  note  is  one  yen. 

Ye  Editor's  Needs 

The  Enid  (Oklahoma)  Daily  Wave 

It  is  reported,  says  an  exchange,  that 
one  of  our  newly  married  ladies  kneads 
bread  with  her  gloves  on.  The  inci- 
dent may  be  peculiar,  but  there  are 
others.  The  editor  of  this  paper  needs 
bread  with  his  shoes  on  ;  he  needs  bread 
with  his  shirt  on  ;  he  needs  bread  with 
hispmts  on;  and  unless  some  of  the 
delinquent  subscribers  of  this  paper  pay 
up  before  long  he  will  need  bread  with- 
out so  much  as  anything  on — and  this 
is  no  Garden  of  Eden,  either,  in  the 
winter  time. 


To  Bridge  the  Atlantic 

The  London  Telegraph 

The   announcement  that  six   of   the 
White    Star   liners   are  to   be  equipped 
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with  the  Marconi  wireless  telegraphic 
apparatus  marks  the  extension  of  etheric 
telegraphy,  and  indicates  another  step 
toward  the  complete  "bridge  of  boats" 
in  touch  with  each  other  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  will  also  be  a  further  ad- 
vance in  our  system  of  oceanic  meteor- 
ology by  wireless  telegraphic  reports. 
The  six  steamers — Oceanic,  Celtic, 
Baltic,  Cedric,  Majestic,  and  Teutonic 
— are  among  the  largest  ships  afloat, 
and  are  sure  to  be  fitted  with  the  most 
up-to-date  apparatus. 


A  Unique  Newspaper  Venture 


The  Public 


A  daily  newspaper,  unique  in  its  busi- 
ness plans  and  democratic  (though  not 
in  the  party  sense)  in  its  editorial  policy, 
is  securing  a  place  in  public  recognition 
as  The  United  States  Daily.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Detroit.  The  editor,  Willis 
J.  Abbot,  has  upon  his  staff  Judson 
Grenell.  Both  are  well-known  through- 
out the  country  as  supporters  of  the 
reforms  advocated  by  Henry  George. 
Mr.  Abbot  left  The  Pilgrim ,  which  he 
had  made  popular,  when  a  new  manage- 
ment insisted  upon  reversing  its  estab- 
lished radical  policy.  He  was  imme- 
diately invited  by  S.  B.  Hutchinson,  the 
originator  of  the  trading  stamp,  out  of 
which  he  had  made  a  fortune,  to  organ- 
ize The  United  States  T)aily.  This 
accounts  for  the  application  to  the 
business  development  of  the  paper  of 
the  trading  stamp  principle.  On  the 
corner  of  certain  pages  the  paper  prints 
in  red  ink  a  triangular  coupon  which, 
upon  being  detached,  can  be  used  like 
a  trading  stamp.  The  device  makes  a 
sale  for  the  paper  in  quantities  to  retail 
merchants  in  competitive  lines  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  who  giveaway 
copies  regularly  to  their  customers. 
Those  customers  arc  thereby  enabled 
not  only  to  get  a  daily  newspaper  for 
nothing,  but  also  to  obtain  goods  by  the 
trading  stamp  method  upon  presenting 
their  coupons  for  redemption  to  the 
publishers  of  the  paper  at  Detroit. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
purpose  in  choosing  for  the  paper  its 
peculiar  title — The  United  States  Daily; 


for  if  the  Detroit  venture  succeeds,  it  is 
intended  to  issue  local  editions,  includ- 
ing the  trading  stamp  feature,  in  other 
large  cities,  thereby  making  a  chain  of 
radical  dailies.  Democrats  of  the  demo- 
cratic variety  will  find  this  paper  not 
only  as  good  a  newspaper  as  the  more 
conventional  dailies,  but  also  an  able 
and  independent  representative  of  demo- 
cratic thought. 


Czar !  Louis  XYI !  Adsit  Omen ! 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Peace  on  his  lying  lips,  and  on  his  hands 
Blood,  smiled  and  cowered  the  tyrant,  seeing 

afar 
His  bondslaves  perish  and  acclaim  their  Czar. 
Now,  sheltered  scarce  by  Murder's  loyal  bands, 
Clothed    on    with    slaughter,    naked    else    he 

stands — 
He  flies  and  stands.     Not  now   the  blood-red 

star 
That  marks  the  face  of  midnight.     As  a  scar 
Tyranny  trembles  on  the  brow  it  brands. 
And   shudders  toward  the   pit  where  deathless 

death 
Leaves  no  life  more  for  liars  and  slayers  to  live. 
Fly,  coward,  and  cower  while  there  is  time  to 

Cherish  awhile  thy  terror-shortened  breath. 
Not  as  thy  grandsire  died,  if  Justice  give 
Judgment,   but  slain    by   judgment   thou    shalt 
die. 


A  Protest 

Against  the  Fine  but  Bloodthirsty  Sonnet  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

B.  H.  Nadal  in  The  New  York  Times 

If  you  were  he,  and  in  your  poet  hands 
Fortune  had  placed  the  crown,  and,  marching 

from  afar, 
Came  struggling  hoststo  parley  with  their  Czar, 
While  dread  clouds,  like  a  pall,  o'er  his  wide 

lands 
Hung,    shrouding    him    where    he,    unhappy, 

stantls — 
What    would    you    do,    oh,   crimson    inkpots' 

Czar, 
Lord  of  the   Lexicon,  of  words  that  burn  and 

scar  ? 
Weak    may   we    be,   or   strong,    yet   bound    by 

bands 
Of  circumstance  and  custom  stronger  far  than 

we. 
Weep   for   tlie  slaughtered  ;    yes,  and   curse,  if 

curses  Hy 
To  whom  all  wrongs  are  righted  and  the  angels 

lie. 
Pity  the  C/ar  —few  men  need  more  than  he, 
lioru  to  an  unsought  throne,  perchance  to  die 
liy  tiie  Hung  bomb,  while  ruin  fills  the  sky. 


A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  ADAPTATION 

The  Kallima  butterfly  of  India  is  a  strikingly  colored  insect  when  its  wings  are  outspread; 

but  when  the  wings  are  folded  and  the  butterfly  perches  on  a  twig,  it  so  closely 

resembles  a  leaf  that  the  naturalist's  practiced  eve  is  often  deceived. 
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The  Protective  Mimicry  of  Insects 

By  waldemar  b.  kaempffert 


In  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  the 
world  is  a  vast  arena,  and  every  crea- 
ture a  gladiator  engaged  in  a  fierce 
combat  with  a  myriad  of  enemies — a 
combat  in  which  mercy  is  unknown,  in 
which  thumbs  are  relentlessly  turned 
down,  and  in  which  treachery  and  cun- 
ning are  qualities  as  virtuous  as  cour- 
age and  strength.  Not  merely  in  the 
instinctive  hatred  of  one  animal  for 
another  is  this  combat  rooted  but 
chiefly  in  the  lust  of  life,*in  the  desire 
to  escape  starvation.  Lack  of  food 
means  weakness  to  an  animal ;  and 
weakness  means  death.  Every  hour, 
every  minute,  every  second  this  bloody 
battle  is  waged. 

Darwin  called  this  incessant  warfare 
"natural  selection,"  or  "the  struggle 
for  existence  " — terms  that  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  every- 
day life.  Although  the  weapons  and 
the  tactics  employed  in  this  struggle 
are  much  the  same  among  both  the 
higher  and  the  lower  animals,  the  most 
striking  confirmation  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  insect 
world.  In  that  world  we  find  that 
both  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  have 


unconsciously  contrived  almost  incredi- 
bly subtle  artifices  for  outwitting  each 
other,  and  that  each  insect  is  given  a 
disguise  by  nature,  designed  to  render 
its  wearer  invisible  to  his  foe  and  some- 
times to  his  prey. 

We  have  been  told  that  one  method 
whereby  the  weak  are  enabled  to  escape 
the  strong  and  the  cowards  to  elude  the 
brave  consists  in  a  protective  simulation 
of  surrounding  objects.      For  the  same 
reason  that  a  woodsman   has  clad  him- 
self in    green   ever   since    the    days  of 
Robin  Hood,  many  insects  have  adopted 
liveries  that  harmonize  closely  with  the 
flowers  and  the  trees  upon  which  they 
habitually  repose.      So  exact  is  the  pro- 
tective resemblance  that  even  the  pro- 
fessional    collector    is    often     deceived. 
Instances  of  this  form  of  concealment 
are  well-nigh  innumerable.     The  Cato- 
cala   moth,   a  widely  distributed   genus, 
is   conspicuous    enough    in    flight ;    but 
once  it  rests  on  a  tree-trunk,  flattened 
against  the  bark,  with  its  well  defined 
dark    hind    wings    drawn    beneath   the 
mottled    gray  fore  wings,  it  defies   dis- 
covery.      So     accurately     has     nature 
painted   and   spotted  the  fore  wings  to 
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imitate  the  effect  of  rough  bark  that 
the  most  vigilant  enemy  of  the  moth 
must  pass  it  by.  Often  the  adaptation 
is  so  refined  that  these  moths  are 
tinted  to  resemble  one  tree  more  closely 
than  another,  because  that  particular 
kind  of  tree  is  usually  selected  for  feed- 
ing or  for  rest.  Thus  we  find  a  species 
of  Catocala  that  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  piece  of  birch  bark,  even  to  the 
blotches  of    black.       A   certain    South 


stones  on  which  they  crawl ;  and  some 
finding  protection  in  a  dun-colored  dis- 
guise that  is  an  accurate  reproduction 
in  color  of  the  leaf-strewn  forest  soil 
where  they  abound.  They  are  all  of 
one  family — these  beetles;  and  yet  no 
two  species  are  exactly  alike  in  hue. 
To  escape  its  enemies  each  has  donned 
a  mask  best  suited  for  its  purpose  in  its 
struggle  for  existence. 

A   moth    usually  rests   with    his   fore 


THE  DISGUISE  OF  A  COMMON   CATERPILLAR 

To  escape  its  bird  foes  this  caterpillar  is  protectively  tinted  to  imitate  moss-grown  bark, 
and  the  legs  of  the  insect  are  fringed  to  imitate  moss. 


American  beetle  is  found  on  one  kind 
of  tree  only,  and  is  so  marvelously  well 
assimilated  to  the  bark  that  it  can  be 
discovered  only  when  it  stirs.  Some 
caterpillars  that  live  on  trees  resemble 
the  lichens  and  moss  of  bark,  the  imi- 
tation being  so  true  that  the  tuft-like 
appearance  of  such  growths  is  produced. 
The  numerous  species  of  the  tiger 
beetle  all  vary  in  color  to  suit  their  sur- 
roundings, some  having  the  sandy  color 
of  the  seashore  where  they  are  found  ; 
some  simulating    the    green,  wet,  slimy 


wings  outspread  over  the  prominent 
pattern  of  his  hind  wings.  In  any  other 
posture  he  would  inevitably  meet  a  swift 
death.  A  butterfly,  on  the  contrary, 
rests  usually  with  his  wings  uplifted 
and  pressed  together.  Otherwise,  the 
gaudy  upper  surface  would  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  black  ink  on  this  white 
paper — a  signal  for  attack  by  relentless 
and  voracious  foes.  In  order  to  hide 
himself  the  butterfly  has,  therefore, 
lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  imitative 
art  on  the   under  surface  of  his  wings. 
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By  far  the  most  astonishing  instance  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  East  Indian 
Kallima  butterfly,  the  blue  upper  sur- 
face of  which  is  richly  and  ostentatiously 
adorned  with  a  stripe  of  orange,  but 
the  under  surface  of  which  bears  a  truly 
staggering  likeness  to  a  leaf,  when 
the  wings  are  drawn  together.  Here 
we  have  an  insect  that  apes  not  merely 
the  approximate  shape  ajid  color  of  a 
dead  leaf  but  also  the  midrib  with  the 


holes  eaten  by  caterpillars.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 
trained  naturalist,  keen-eyed  observer, 
was  unable  to  find  the  Kallima  when  it 
sought  refuge  from  his  net  in  a  bush  of 
dead  leaves  ?  How  absolutely  impene- 
trable is  this  disguise  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that  Kallima 
butterflies  so  successfully  elude  their 
enemies  that  they  are  among  the  most 
common    in     India,    Ceylon,    and     the 


THE  INDIAN  WALKING  LEAF 

An  insect  in  which  adaptation  to  foliage  has  been  so  faithfully  carried  out  that  even  the 

legs  are  leaf-like  in  form 


delicate  veining,  the  sharp  point,  and 
the  short  stem  common  to  many  tropi- 
cal leaves.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
this  imitation  of  an  ordinary  object  is 
sufficiently  minute  to  protect  theKallima 
from  its  enemies.  Self-preservation  ap- 
parently demands  touches  even  more 
exquisite  ;  for  the  resemblance  has  been 
so  craftily  carried  out  that  not  merely  is 
a  dead  leaf  simulated  but  in  the  lighter- 
colored  varieties  a  dead,  shriveled  leaf 
flecked  with  parasitic  growths,  stained, 
and  spotted  to  give  the  appearance  of 


Malay  Archipelago.  Hardly  two  speci- 
m^ens  are  exactly  alike.  The  colors 
vary  within  as  wide  limits  as  the  hues 
of  decaying  leaves. 

Additional  examples  of  the  incredible 
fidelity  with  which  insects  have  adapted 
themselves  to  their  environment  could 
be  given  almost  without  number.  There 
are  "walking-sticks,"  familiar  probably 
to  every  country-bred  boy,  that  conform 
perfectly  to  a  spray  of  twigs  with  all  the 
polished  nodes,  and  must  actually  be 
touched    before  one  can    be    persuaded 
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that  they  are  living  things  ;  locusts  that 
can  scarcely  be  told  from  young,  uncurl- 
ing leaves;  spiders  that  deceive  their 
prey  with  pitiful  ease  by  their  fatal  re- 
semblance to  a  knot  on  a  tree-branch  ; 
caterpillars  that  escape  the  ready  beaks 
of  hungry  birds  by  assuming  the  rigidity, 
shape,  and  coloration  of  a  twig  with 
its  knobs  and  buds,  only  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  pruning  shears  of  some  gardener 
on  whom  they  have  only  too  successfully 
imposed ;  and  some  phasmids  known 
to  entomology  as  the  genus  Phyllium, 
persecuted  by  insect-eaters  into  so 
excellent  a  likeness  to  a  fresh  green 
leaf  that,  when  they  crawl  among 
foliage,  they  seem  not  insects  at  all  but 
just  a  moving  mass  of  leaves.  The 
boughs  of  an  oak  may  often  be  infested 
with  larvae  that  pass  muster  for  budding 
sprigs.  Eggs  are  laid  not  only  upon 
the  exact  plant  that  will  constitute  the 
future  caterpillar's  food  but  on  the 
under  side  of  leaves  that  most  nearly 
resemble  him  in  color.  Never  is  a 
mistake  made  by  the  mother.  If  a 
caterpillar  lives  on  grass  he  is  sure  to 
be  ribbed  and  veined  up  and  down  like 
grass ;  if  he  feeds  on  broad  leaves  he 
will  display  a  midrib  and  branching, 
vein-like  streaks.  Men  who  make  it 
their  business  to  capture  the  larvae  of 
the  Death's-head  moth,  because  they 
receive  so  much  for  each  specimen, 
find  but  one  in  many  days — all  because 
the  yellow  and  green  of  the  potato 
plant  on  which  it  lives  and  the  lavender 
of  the  flowers  are  so  wonderfully  well 
copied. 

Immunity  from  attack  would  be  only 
temporarily  attained  if  insects  were  not 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  those  chro- 
matic changes  in  their  surroundings 
caused  by  the  seasons.  Verdant  leaves 
are,  after  all,  an  accompaniment  of 
spring  and  summer  alone  ;  and  a  crea- 
ture dressed  in  green  would  be  infallibly 
betrayed  by  its  glaring  contrast  with  the 
russet  hues  of  autumn.  But  nature's 
disguise  conceals  its  wearers  even  in 
these  dire  straits.      Some  caterpillars — 


that  of  the  Privet  Hawk  moth  is  a  per- 
tinent instance — have  the  wonderful 
power  of  modifying  their  coloration  to 
suit  their  environment.  When  com- 
plete growth  has  been  attained,  they 
creep  from  their  summer  abode  of  greer 
foliage  to  the  dark  ground.  Because 
their  green-patched  livery  would  be 
fatally  inappropriale  when  this  migra- 
tion occurs,  we  find  them  just  before 
their  descent  assuming  a  jacket  of 
brown  that  harmonizes  admirably  with 
their  new  tenement.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  "  stick  caterpillars" 
— among  them  that  of  the  AugustThorn 
moth — which  would  meet  a  speedy  death 
but  for  their  resemblance  to  the  twigs 
of  the  elm  on  which  they  feed,  discard 
their  modest  dress  of  brown  for  one  of 
green  when  the  cocoon  stage  of  devel- 
opment is  reached  and  the  background 
against  which  they  are  seen  is  one  of 
leaves.  So  marvelously  assimilative  are 
some  larvae,  and  so  far-reaching  is  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  that  sometimes 
two  differently  colored  caterpillars  of  the 
same  moth  may  exist  side  by  side.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  phenom- 
enon is  afiforded  by  the  Large  Emerald 
moth,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are 
sometimes  brown,  sometimes  green — 
depending  upon  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  live. 

Not  every  insect  in  the  world  is  a  fac- 
simile of  a  leaf,  or  a  twig,  or  a  piece  of 
bark.  Every  meadow  on  a  summer  day 
swarms  with  a  winged  host  blatantly 
heralding  its  existence  by  colors  that 
must  seem  cordial  invitations  to  its  ene- 
mies. Why  is  it  .that  they  are  not 
attacked  ?  For  a  long  time  that  ques- 
tion puzzled  Darwin.  Here  are  count- 
less creatures  roaming  the  world,  flaunt- 
ing themselves  in  the  sunshine,  courting 
death.  What  is  the  talisman  that  saves 
them  ?  After  much  futile  speculation 
it  was  finally  ascertained  that  many  of 
these  gaily  tinted  denizens  of  the  air  are 
horribly  distasteful  to  insect-eating  epi- 
cureans and  frequently  endowed  with 
the  most  nauseous  qualities.    They  find 


A  BIRCH-BARK  MOTH 

The  American  Catocolo  moth  has  two  sets  of  wings,  differing  vastly  in  marking.     When 

the  rear  wings  are  folded  under  the  forward  wings  and  the  moth  seeks  its  usual 

resting-place,  a  birch  tree,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  bark. 


THK   "  WALKIN(}-STICK  " 

This  insect  mimics  the  twi^s  of  a  tree  so  minutely  that  in  order  to  distin^uisii  it  from  its 
surroundings  it  must  actually  be  touched  and  frightened  into  movement. 
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their  salvation  by  advertising  themselves 
— boldly  and  flamboyantly.  Their  colors 
are  danger  signals  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  light  yellow  body  of  the  caterpillar 
that  develops  into  the  Magpie  Moth  is 
gaudily  spotted  with  orange  and  black. 
A  little  experimental  tasting  has  taught 
every  bird,  lizard,  and  frog  to  avoid  the 
creature  that  wears  these  colors.  The 
caterpillar  that  strips  the  foliage  of  our 
oaks  and  elms  toward  the  close  of  sum- 
mer is  likewise  a  squirming  cylinder  of 
black,  yellow,  and  orange.  Insect-eat- 
ers reject  it  often  with  signs  of  intense 
disgust.  And  thus  red  and  black  lady- 
birds, yellow-striped  hornets,  wasps  and 
bees,  black  and  red  beetles,  and  a  host 
of  insects  preserve  themselves  by  bra- 
zenly proclaiming  their  offensive  tastes 
or  odors  or  dangerous  stings  to  all  the 
inimical  world. 

Other  insects  that  would  prove  deli- 
cious morsels  to  greedy  foes  have  not 
been  slow  to  profit  by  the  immunity 
that  is  granted  by  a  warning  garb. 
They  have  actually  mimicked  obnox- 
ious species  protected  by  garish  hues  in 
order  to  escape  death  themselves,  and 
this  with  such  amazing  accuracy  that 
not  only  is  the  enemy  but  even  the 
collector  completely  tricked.  Wallace 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  crickets  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  so  minute  a  copy 
of  a  certain  hostile  tiger  beetle  that  a 
famous  entomologist  placed  it  in  his 
cabinet  of  beetles  and  retained  it  there 
for  a  long  time  before  he  discovered  his 
mistake.  In  the  jungles  of  the  Ama- 
zon species  of  butterflies  are  found  that 
mimic  the  species  Heliconida.  Ento- 
mologically  they  are  all  as  distinct  as 
horses  and  cows,  and  yet  the  one  spe- 
cies is  a  photographically  exact  counter- 
feit of  the  other.  The  Heliconidce  pos- 
sess an  atrocious  odor  and  taste,  and 
accordingly  are  as  brilliantly  conspicuous 
as  oxeye  daisies  in  a  green  field.  So 
free  are  they  from  attack  that  they  flap 
lazily  along,  utterly  indifferent  to  danger 
and  perfectly  secure  in  their  sickening 
attributes.     The  mimickers  so  cleverly 


copy  the  markings,  form  of  wings,  and 
heavy  flight  of  the  Heliconidce  that  spi- 
ders drop  them  from  their  webs  and 
small  monkeys  reject  them,  despite 
their  palatability.  In  almost  every  box 
of  butterflies  sent  to  our  museums  from 
South  America  Heliconida  are  to  be 
foujid,  placed  side  by  side  with  imita- 
tors under  the  impression  that  they  are 
all  of  the  same  species.  Some  Clear- 
Wing  moths  are  such  exact  reproduc- 
tions of  hornets  that  most  of  us  would 
shrink  from  them  in  fear.  The  mimicry 
is  consistently  carried  out,  too;  for 
when  seized  the  insect  actually  moves 
its  body  as  if  it  were  about  to  sting. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  self- 
defence  is  always  the  primary  object  of 
this  masquerade.  There  are  insects  of 
prey  as  well  as  birds  of  prey,  and  these 
cunningly  adopt  mimicry  as  a  strategic 
weapon.  Certain  tropical  spiders  that 
subsist  on  ants  are  as  like  their  prey  as 
the  proverbial  two  peas.  Some  para- 
sitic flies  live  in  the  larval  stage  upon 
the  larvae  of  bees  and  wasps.  The 
parent  fly  boldly  enters  the  nest  of  a 
bee,  lays  the  eggs  from  which  the 
larvae  are  to  develop,  and  departs  un- 
molested. 

Many  a  defenceless  insect  resorts  to 
the  expedient  of  terrifying  its  enemies 
by  its  likeness  to  a  dangerous  animal  or 
by  suddenly  assuming  a  horrible  aspect. 
The  principle  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  frightening  a  child  by  grimacing  at  it. 
Like  this  gentle  parental  method  of 
correction  it  fails  as  often  as  it  suc- 
ceeds. The  most  successful  terror- 
inspiring  masker  is  probably  the 
**  hickory-horned  devil,"  a  perfectly 
harmless  caterpillar  of  the  Royal  Per- 
simmon moth  of  our  Southern  States, 
but  so  fiercely  threatening  in  appear- 
ance that  it  enjoys  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  deadliness.  Its  green  body, 
often  half  a  foot  in  length,  is  capped  by 
a  vivid  orange  crown,  which  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  is  ominously 
shaken  in  a  way  that  makes  a  rattle- 
snake  seem    larnb-like    in    comparison, 
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A  certain  South  American  caterpillar 
startled  its  discoverer  by  its  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  a  viper.  Indeed,  snake- 
like appearances  are  not  unusual.  A 
part  with  such  dramatic  possibilities  of 
intimidation  presupposes  an  actor  of 
considerable  size ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  caterpillars  who  assume  it 
are  often  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
These   wonderful   species  of  insects, 


are  yet  possessed  of  useful,  inheritable 
differences.  If  all  insects  were  permit- 
ted to  live  the  world  would  be  devastated 
by  them.  It  happens,  however,  that 
their  enemies  likewise  multiply  in  geo- 
metrical ratio,  so  that  a  proper  balance 
is  maintained.  So  numerous  are  these 
enemies,  and  so  powerful,  that  some- 
times the  quest  of  food  is  anything  but 
successful.     The  food  of  one  beetle  is 


THE  YELLOW   UNDERWING 

When  at  rest  this  moth  clinj^s  to  a  rou^h-barked  tree,  the  markings  of  which  are  imitated 
with  startUng  accuracy  by  the  forward  wings. 


it  has  been  stated,  are  all  of  them  pro- 
ducts of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In 
order  to  grasp  the  significance  of  that 
struggle  as  well  as  its  necessity,  and 
to  show  how  leaf-like  and  bark-like 
insects  developed  from  older  and  less 
adccjuatcly  concealed  forms,  we  must 
not  forget  the  fundamental  principle 
that  all  organisms  tend  to  reproduce  their 
kind  in  geometrical  ratio,  and  that  off- 
spring, although  similar  to  their  parents, 


consumed  by  another;  rain  and  wind, 
cold  and  heat,  kill  many  butterflies;  in 
a  word,  premature  death  falls  upon  a 
creature  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways. 
Although  the  ofifspring  always  outnum- 
ber their  parents,  yet  tJie  number  of 
living  insects,  thanks  to  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  remains  fairly  constant. 
Because  of  this  rapid  propagation  and 
because  of  the  struggle  that  prevents  an 
overwhelming  accumulation  of  any  one 
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species,  the  exquisite  adaptations  of  but- 
terflies to  leaves  and  of  moths  to  bark 
have  been  produced.  A  colossal  assump- 
tion must  be  made,  however,  before  we 
can  fully  understand  how  protective 
resemblance  and  mimicry  have  played 
their  part  in  the  struggle  for  life — an 
assumption  that  is,  indeed,  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  Darwin  theory.  Natural 
selection   presupposes  that  every  mark- 


stock  some  members  were  preserved 
because  of  some  slight  marking  or  color 
which  their  ancestors  did  not  possess — 
characteristics,  in  a  word,  that  brought 
them  more  in  chromatic  harmony  with 
their  environment.  These  markings 
and  colors  were  transmitted.  The  off- 
spring intensified  whatever  resemblance 
there  was  to  a  leaf  until  finally  the 
adaptation  reached  its  present  perfection. 
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THE  MOURNING  CLOAK  BUTTERFLY 

To  avoid  capture  this  butterfly  lies  flat  against  the  trunk  of  a  similarly  colored  tree  so 
that  the  edges  of  its  wings  will  harmonize  almost  perfectly  with  the  tints  of  the  bark. 

ing,  every  tint,  every  peculiarity  of  habit  After  that  the  Kallima  was  fairly  secure 

must  have  been  useful  at  some  time  in  and    increased     abundantly.      Although 

the  history  of  a  species;    and  that  these  many  naturalists  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 

characteristics    are    not    only    inherited  possibility  of  intensifying  useful  charac- 

but  intensified   as  they  are  transmitted.  teristics  by  heredity,  and  have  advanced 

Millions  of  years  ago  the  Kallima  butter-  theories  that  new  species  are  not  neces- 

fly  was  not  the  beautiful  counterfeit  leaf  sarily   the    products   of   age-long   evolu- 

of   today.      Probably  it  was   like   many  tion     but     sports    of    nature,    or    spas- 

another  butterfly.     And  like  other  but-  modic  phenomena,  it  cannot  be  denied 

terflies  it  was  unsparingly  persecuted  by  that  the  teachings  of  Darwin  still  hold 

hostile  insect-eaters.     Of  this  primeval  a  dominating  place  in  biology. 
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The  Birth  of  the  Fashions 


HOW  PARIS  RULES  THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS 


BY  ANNA  MARGRETTA  EWING 


It  is  a  perfect  September  day.  Paris 
is  radiant  in  the  sunlight  of  her  lovely 
French  autumn.  For  two  hours  the 
Bois  has  been  resplendent  with  superb 
turnouts  occupied  by  women  well- 
known  in  the  famous  city,  daintily 
gowned  for  the  afternoon  drive  and 
delighted  to  breathe  again,  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  air  of  their  beloved  Paris. 
Now,  many  of  the  best  equipped  car- 
riages are  standing  before  the  doors  of 
the  celebrated  tailors  while,  within,  the 
creators  of  the  fashions  are  bowing  to 
a  hundred  demands. 

The  mellow  autumn  afternoon  af- 
fords enough  light,  as  yet,  to  show  the 
models  in  the  artistic  salons  of  one  of 
the  greatest  dressmakers.  The  owner 
has  been  standing  before  a  fastidious 
society  woman,  pointing  out  with  the 
manner  of  a  courtier  the  newest  de- 
signs. That  his  anxiety  to  please  has 
not  been  efifaced  by  the  blandest  of 
smiles  is  due  to  his  certainty  that  in  the 
styles  she  is  a  leader  whose  power  is 
nearly  as  far  reaching  as  his  own. 

As  he  bows  the  au  revoir  he  turns 
with  delighted  expression  to  an  actress, 
famous  for  her  gowns  and  her  caprices. 
She  has  refused  all  attention  from  the 
employees;  and  she  cries,  petulantly: 

"  Bon  jour ^  Monsieur;  but  I  thought 
you  would  never  be  released  !" 

'  I  am  chagrined  that  you  have  been 
inconvenienced.  Mademoiselle,"  he  re- 
plies soothingly,  "but  it  will  be  charm- 
ing to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  new 
styles." 

*"  They  nearly  distract  me,  Monsieur. 
The  colors  are  beautiful ;  but  the  lines 


are  not  all  possible  for  me.  I  will  try 
a  net  robe  like  the  one  you  show;  but 
have  the  goodness  to  lower  the  medal- 
lions from  the  shoulders,  and  have  some 
others  descending  from  the  hips  down 
on  the  skirt." 

""Eh  bien,  I  follow,  Mademoiselle. 
But  for  the  many " 

"  La,  la,  the  many  i  They  are 
sheep  !  "  Then,  with  a  complete 
change  of  manner,  as  she  hurries  across 
the  room  to  have  a  closer  view  of  an 
exquisite  dinner  dress:  "How  chic, 
how  divine  is  this  rose-colored  gown, 
with  its  touches  of  amber!  How  could 
you  devise  such  a  ravishing  thing  ?  " 

It  would  be  enchanting,  set  off  by 
Mademoiselle's  coloring."  Monsieur 
makes  the  suggestion  lightly. 

'^  Merci  bien ;  you  are  quick  to 
observe.  Monsieur.  I  will  have  such 
a  gown ;  but  all  of  amber.  And  the 
touches,  on  mine,  will  be  of  rose,  n'est 
ce  pas?    Ah,  yes,  the  fitter;  au  revoir.^'* 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
pretty  head  of  the  French  actress  to 
comprehend  how  the  fashions  had  been 
planned,  so  many  and  almost  intangible 
were  the  ideas,  and  so  difficult  their 
adaptation.  The  number  of  scouts 
who  had  been  sent  out,  the  sheets  of 
notes  that  had  been  made  for  the  exag- 
geration or  modification  of  old  styles, 
the  color  combinations  tried,  and  the 
multitude  of  suggestions  discarded, 
would  have  amazed  her,  though  she 
had  doubtless  learned  from  experience 
something  of  the  countless  feasible 
tricks  of  change.  Society's  devotee 
would    have    been   surprised    if    told    of 
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the  rivalry  that  existed  in  the  designing- 
room  while  the  exquisite  model  for  her 
ball  dress  was  being  originated.  To 
her  no  mention  is  made,  either,  of  the 
obscure  little  couturiere  who  in  the 
heat  of  August  begged  a  word  with 
the  head-designer.  The  young  dress- 
maker had  timidly  ofifered  a  new  idea 
for  approval,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
its  intrinsic  excellence  she  had  been 
permitted  to  carry  away  goods  and  trim- 
ming sufficient  to  make  a  calling  cos- 
tume along  the  lines  of  her  design. 
The  dress,  when  completed,  was  placed 
before  a  committee  for  examination  and 
was  instantly  recognized  as  the  work  of 
an  artist.  The  pale  little  dressmaker 
trembled,  first  with  suspense,  then  with 
delight,  over  her  dealings  with  the  great 
man ;  and,  finally,  with  joy  over  her 
success. 

Hardly  a  hint  is  given,  in  the  opera 
cloak  which  Monsieur  regards  hope- 
fully, of  the  first  conception  that  has 
found  an  apotheosis  in  its  finished 
beauty.  It  was  the  result  of  a  careless 
moment,  when  a  well  gowned  woman 
stood,  ready  for  her  carriage,  near  a 
richly  tinted  portiere.  The  delicate 
shades  of  her  dress  and  cloak  blended 
to  perfection  under  the  harmonizing 
touch  lent  by  the  color  of  the  heavy 
plush  background.  Monsieur's  prac- 
ticed eye  noted  the  possibilities  in  the 
color  scheme ;  he  followed  his  inspira- 
tion to  faultless  completion.  The 
tailored  suit,  from  which  a  half-dozen 
orders  have  been  booked  today,  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  employees  as 
an  improvement  upon  an  ordinary  gown 
which  had  caught  his  attention  during 
an  idle  promenade,  when  the  gaudy 
colors  worn  by  a  group  of  ballet-girls 
were  mentally  adapted  to  the  proper 
shades  and  proportions  for  the  gown 
which,  but  an  hour  ago,  was  ordered 
especially  to  grace  the  Governor's  ball 
at  Algiers. 

In  every  dressmaking  establishment 
ihe  many  odd  caprices  and  ventures 
that    assist    in    the    origination    of    new 


fashions  are  supplemented  by  earnest 
thinking  and  contriving,  done  by  two 
or  four  head-designers  who  consult  with 
the  owner.  Under  the  managers  are 
often  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  and 
women,  every  one  clever  and  experi- 
enced in  the  business  which  from  the 
hour  of  woman's  lost  Paradise  has 
been  man's  labor  of  love  for  the  better- 
ment of  nature  by  art.  Drawings  are 
often  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 
house;  but  frequently  the  most  success- 
ful models  are  those  which  have  been 
made  up  from  the  best  material  at  the 
start.  The  employee  entrusted  with 
that  crowning  responsibility  followed 
some  happy  inspiration  in  the  effort  to 
improve  upon  all  that  went  before. 

And  yet,  ambitious  as  every  great 
Paris  tailor  is  to  be  dependent  upon  his 
own  resources  solely,  it  is  characteristic 
of  Paris,  maelstrom  of  the  beautiful, 
that  no  opportunity  shall  be  overlooked 
which  promises  the  brilliant  idea.  As 
the  humble  dressmaker  is  free  to  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  of  the  modes, 
he  himself  is  rejoiced  to  hold  the  brushes 
of  any  one  who  may  be  truly  great  in 
art.  Fournnery,  the  famous  painter 
and  designer,  holds  a  unique  position  in 
relation  to  the  great  dressmakers.  They 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  sketch  costumes.  It  is  a 
matter  for  their  utmost  diplomacy,  for 
he  has  a  thousand  orders  too  many, 
and  he.  is  as  much  the  successful  artist, 
through  his  pictures  that  hang  in  the 
Salon,  as  he  is  the  besieged  designer 
and  illustrator.  To  praise  he  is  deaf, 
to  cajolery  indifferent ;  he  accepts  orders 
for  costume  designs  simply  to  satisfy  an 
innate  love  of  artistic  dressing. 

"  Ah,  QUI  /"  he  will  say  to  a  favored 
caller,  "I  make  the  designs;  it  pleases 
me  at  times,  for  variety.  Come,  I  will 
show  you  one  not  yet  completed." 

This  is  indeed    an    honor,  for    Mon-. 
sieur  Fournnery's  studio  is  a  place  the 
appearance  of  which  is  left  to  the  imag- 
ination of  all  but  a  dozen  of  his  friends. 
The  young  artist,  with  a  Frenchman's 
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inimitable  courtesy,  will  escort  his  guest  son  Worth  is  of  an  excellence ;  but 
to  the  studio  where  there  are  pictures  Paquin  has  made  the  new  school  in  his 
and  sketches  in  all  the  rich  profusion  art.  And  he  is  so  charming  !  Truly 
of  the  lustily  creative  mind.  Here  one  he  is  a  genius,  the  handsome  Paquin; 
can  breathe  the  rich,  intoxicating,  yet  and  his  wife,  whom  he  married  while 
refined,  atmosphere  of  genuine  French  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bourse,  she  too 
art — as  it  is  dreamed  about 
but  seldom  realized  in  the 
merry,  grimy  studios  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  Passing  be- 
fore a  nearly  finished  design, 
Fournnery  will  explain  : 

''You  comprehend,  it  is 
drawn  as  if  for  the  Salon. 
First  I  make  the  figure  ;  then 
I  clothe  it  in  lingerie,  next 
the  hat,  then  Madame's 
gown.    So — is  she  not  chic  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mon- 
sieur Fournnery  enjoys  his 
cooperation  with  the  dress- 
makers, both  in  art  and  in 
recognition  of  their  wide- 
spread influence.  In  the 
supremacy  of  the  best  tailors 
one  sees  an  exemplification 
of  *'  Might  makes  right," 
as  acknowledged  by  an  en- 
tire, well  dressed  world.  To 
the  French  mind  the  cele- 
brated tailors  and  dressmakers 
are  the  magnates  of  France. 
Let  other  greatness  win  its 
brief  applause — the  Fashion 
King  is  lauded  more  as  each 
season  confirms  his  supre- 
macy. His  customers  adore 
him ;  their  fathers  and  hus- 
bands acknowledge  his  im- 
portance, being  appreciative 
of  the  blessing  that  some 
mortal  here  below  can  trans- 
form the  home  into  an  Eden, 
for  a  time,  by  means  of  a  box  of  frivols.      is  a  wonder."    And  she  whispers  it  low: 

Monarch  in  the  realm  of  finery  stands  "  She  was  a  quiet  little  dressmaker  from 
Paquin.  ''Is  it  true?"  some  one  asks.  nowhere  of  any  importance;  but  her 
"Why,  then,  have  we  always  heard  so  perfect  taste  and  training  have  shown 
much  more  about  Worth  ?"  in   their   business.      Nobody  can  outdo 

"  Mon  dieuy  mais  oui  !''  exclaims  the  Paquin.  And  his  estabhshment — mag- 
Frenchwoman  in  answer.    "The  Mai-      nifique  /^^ 


HOW  ART  SERVES  FASHION 
The  cover  of  a  Paris  milliner's  announcement  card 
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FASHIONS  IN  THE  MAKING 
The  creation,  with  living  models,  of  some  1905  fashions,  in  a  famous  Parisian  establishment 


Doucet  is  another  who  holds  a  scep- 
ter in  the  kingdom,  a  large  part  of  his 
business  list  showing  the  names  of 
prominent  stage  artists.  He  likes  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  himself  is 
less  a  tailor  than  an  artist;  and  his 
judgment  as  a  collector  has  made  him 
the  possessor  of  many  fine  paintings. 
At  the  end  of  his  hours  in  Paris  he 
may  be  seen  driving  in  stately  style 
through  the  forest  of  Saint-Germain, 
where  his  spirited  horses  hold  the 
glances  of  admiring  eyes.  His  salons 
and  showrooms  are  noted  for  their 
beautiful  stage  efifects. 

The  dashing  characteristics  of  Dou- 
cet are  left  in  the  background  by  the 
fierce  outbursts  of  Ernest,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  system  of  selling 
modes  to  foreign  markets.  His  talents 
in  dressmaking  hold  his  customers;  but 
a  testy  temper  has  brought  down  upon 
him  a  nickname  that  is  fast  cooling  his 
choler.  Early  disappointments,  in  pre- 
paring   for    his  career,  put   his  splendid 


success  doubly  to  his  credit.  No  one 
rejoices  over  the  change  more  than  do 
his  employees,  for  Monsieur  Ernest 
has  always  insisted  upon  giving  his  per- 
sonal supervision  to  every  appointment 
for  a  fitting. 

Widely  different  are  the  conditions  in 
the  Worth  establishment.  Worth  pere, 
now  deceased,  adhered  strictly  to  the 
old-school  system,  when  the  head  of 
such  a  house  was  an  awe-inspiring  mys- 
tery, an  unapproachable  master  in  his 
particular  realm  of  art.  He  was  a  type, 
and  with  his  death  ended  the  whole  era 
of  solemn,  inscrutable  grandeur  in  tailor- 
ing. His  exclusive  ideas  are  today  partly 
followed  by  his  two  sons,  Jean  and  Gas- 
ton, who  inherited  the  Maison  Worth, 
Of  the  two  brothers  only  one  is  really 
active  in  the  business.  Upon  meeting 
him,  one  can  readily  credit  it  that  the 
quiet,  distinguished-looking  man  is 
averse  to  advertising  and  to  any  lower- 
ing of  the  dignity  of  the  old-time  regime. 

Monsieur  Worth,  secure  in  a  reputa- 
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tion  that  is  part  of  history,  can  smile 
over  the  meteoric  success  of  an  Armand, 
who  three  years  ago  flashed  into  the 
Saye  Palace.  The  veterans  of  the  art 
of  fashion  are  very  human,  and  they  can 
feel  as  the  Condes  could  feel  toward 
the  Napoleons  and  the  Murats.  But 
to  a  Walles  a  Worth  may  turn  with 
sympathy,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  collaborators  of  Worth  pere, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  personally 
the  proprietress  of  Pingot's,  an  estab- 
lishment prominent  enough  even  before 
her  name  supplanted  that  of  the  founder. 
Mme.  Walles  is  by  right  of  achievement 
among  the  new  Immortals,  for  it  is 
acknowledged  that  she  gives  the  cachet 
of  aristocratic  style  to  everything  she 
produces. 

And  the  newcomers  who  have 
arrived  are  numerous  enough.  Who  is 
in  demand  for  marvelous  gowns  wher- 
ever gaiety  reigns,  we  may  ask,  with 
Maxim's  in  mind.  The  reply  is  Doeu- 
illet.  Hear  one  of  his  fair  customers 
speak  of  him  to  a  friend  :  *'  Such  eyes, 
cherie,  such  eyes;  and  of  such  a  bril- 
liance!" But  it  is  expensive  to  befitted 
near  those  clear,  soft  eyes ;  it  is  one  of 
the  fashionable  world's  luxuries  which 
enable  the  owner  of  those  eyes  to  be- 
come notorious  for  spending  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  for  one  day's 
cheerful  outing. 

Almost  as  handsome  and  charming  as 
Paquin  and  Doeuillet  is  Francis.  For 
years  he  prepared  for  his  leadership. 
He  did  a  thing  unheard-of  in  compla- 
cent Paris ;  he  spent  a  season  in  New 
York  studying  American  methods.  At 
present  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
his  class,  and  his  personal  popularity  is 
wider  than  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  courtesy  is  perfection  ;  it  has  be- 
come a  Parisian  byword,  as  any  one  in 
the  haute  societe  will  affirm. 

The  American  traveler  needs  no  re- 
minder of  the  newly  prevailing  Beer. 
All  have  heard  of  his  costly  perfection, 
and  of  the  spice  of  mystery  that  adds 
to  his  success.     Who  is  he  ?     Nobody 
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knows.  What  is  his  first  name — his 
real  name?  No  one  knows.  And  not 
one  can  speak  with  any  certainty  of  his 
nationality.  His  work  is  elaborate,  yet 
delicate;  and  the  splendid  salons  have 
such  an  atmosphere  of  rest  that  Beer 
has  been  called  the  "enemy  of  noise." 

In  Paris,  today,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult persons  with  whom  to  obtain  an 
interview  is  Roufif.  His  nervous  exac- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  sacredness  of  his 
old-school  privacy  were  proved  by  the 
experience  of  a  young  English  duchess 
in  his  establishment.  Rouf^  shares 
with  La  Ferriere — who  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  royal  warrant  dressmaker  to 
Queen  Alexandra  —  the  best  Enghsh 
trade  in  Paris  ;  and  the  young  duchess 
is  one  of  the  Rouf^  clientele's  chief  gems. 
Twice  on  the  day  in  question  she 
asked  to  see  Monsieur.  Once  the  re- 
quest was  courteously  passed  over  ;  the 
second  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
gratify  the  distinguished  client,  but  with 
no  success.  Not  being  by  birth  an 
English-woman  the  visitor  was  more 
amused  than  annoyed  ;  and  she  was 
about  to  leave  when  a  slightly  built, 
nervous-looking  man,  staring  straight 
ahead  of  him  with  coal  black  eyes, 
hastened  through  the  room  as  though 
wolves  were  on  his  track. 

"Ah,  there  is  RoufJ  !"  cried  Her 
Grace.  "Ask  him  to  come  here  a 
moment,  do." 

'^  JkfaJSy  Madame  la  Duchesse,  it  is 
impossible,  absolutely,"  remonstrated 
the  attendant,  with  excited  gestures : 
"  I  am  not  of  a  courage  for  such  an 
attempt." 

The  remark  was  emphasized  by  the 
sound  of  a  door  closing  with  a  quick 
snap  that  forbade  intrusion. 

When  a  fashion  is  born,  though  it 
have  all  the  beauties  of  the  baby  Loves, 
it  is  very,  very  weak.  It  must  be  nur- 
tured and  tended,  oh,  so  carefully,  lest 
it  grow  to  be  no  real,  acknowledged 
princess  or  queen  of  the  realms  of 
womankind,  and  perish  in  some  un- 
timely   chill    of    neglect    that    slays    its 
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quickening  beauties  overnight.  Born 
in  France  though  the  great  fashions  be, 
they  are  transported  swiftly  to  other 
climes  until  all  women  bend  the  sub- 
ject knee,  and  they  are  crowned  in  the 
majesty  of  their  brief  reign.  When  the 
chill  of  November  touches  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  the  dernier  cri,  Madeira  claims 
the  initial  visit  of  the  winter  season ; 
there  the  first  weeks  of  the  exodus  are 
spent.  Next  on  the  list  comes  *'The 
African  Paris,"  Algiers.  In  general 
clean,  towering  Algiers  is  not  a  lively 
place ;  but  of  late  it  has  become  a  De- 
cember playground.  Its  pretty  Moorish 
villas  make  an  offset  for  the  elaborate 
hotels  where  rivalry  in  elegance  of  dress- 
ing is  part  of  the  picturesque  panorama 
of  the  season. 

Cairo,  however,  affords  the  true 
golden  setting  for  the  richest  jewels  in 
Madame's  wardrobe.  Let  her  take  a 
moonlight  ride  to  the  pyramids,  or  at- 
tend a  bicycle  gymkhana  at  the  Ghe- 
siveh  Palace,  she  must  be  perfectly 
attired  ;  and  the  brilliant  balls  at  Shep- 
herd's, with  the  private  functions  given 
at  the  large  hotels,  provide  the  occa- 
sions when  many  a  tentative  style 
becomes  a  written  law,  or  forever  fails 
of  approval. 

Cairo  is  the  forerunner  of  Monte 
Carlo,  where  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary Fashion's  most  exclusive  clans 
are  joined  by  many  of  the  gayest  and 
wealthiest  people  in  the  world.  The 
company  is  mixed.  In  the  Casino  a 
dazzling  scene  is  witnessed  by  certain 
few  Americans,  whose  appearance  may 
present  several  of  the  variations  recog- 
nizable as  being  identified  with  modern 
American  trade — from  the  brisk,  alert, 
shrewd  department-manager  to  the 
grave  and  dignified  type  which  is  now 
so  rapidly  in  course  of  evolution  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  "buyers" 
from  the  immense  establishments  across 
the  waters,  come  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  those  fashion  designs  which  now, 
at  last,  are  by  popular  acclaim  to  be 
crowned  monarchs  of  the  mode.     One 


of  them  saunters  into  the  concert-room 
and  seats  himself  near  the  entrance  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  all  new- 
comers. He  has  a  keen  eye,  has  the 
American ;  not  a  person  escapes  his 
observation.  Among  the  gorgeously 
gowned  women  and  their  escorts 
thronging  in  at  the  entrance  he  notes 
a  Frenchman  of  extreme  polish  and 
and  neatness  of  garb,  who  is  watching 
the  effect  of  the  creations  of  his  own 
designing-room.  Dearer  to  that  artistic 
Parisian  soul  is  the  little  murmur  of 
admiration  called  forth  by  one  of  his 
successes  than  would  be  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  royalty. 

Presently  the  American  sees  him 
joined  by  a  second  Frenchman  whose 
charm  of  manner  cannot  be  denied. 
He,  too,  has  contributed  several  of  the 
clever  changes  in  the  fashions ;  and  his 
face  reflects  the  early  glories  of  their 
vogue.  Do  the  two  discuss  the  cos- 
tumes ?  Not  here  ;  not  now.  Do  they 
continue  to  note  effects  ?     Tirelessly. 

The  American,  who  is  acquainted 
with  both  Frenchmen,  lights  a  fresh 
cigar  and  approaches  them.  In  an 
instant  they  are  on  their  feet  with 
courteous  greetings ;  it  might  be 
thought  the  American's  presence  is  the 
one  thing  needful  for  their  happiness. 
Both  celebrated  tailors  are  secretly 
certain  that  the  buyer  cannot  be  trifled 
with  in  their  near-future  dealings. 
The  choicest  designs  cannot  be  with- 
held from  him,  to  flourish  only  in  Paris. 
Has  he  not  seen  the  styles  at  their  very 
coronation?  And  has  not  his  far-seeing 
firm  given  him  carte  blanche,  to  go  on 
the  trail,  a  la  Fenneemore  Coopaire,  to 
study  and  buy  in  a  truly  unusual 
degree  ? 

"  Monsieur  enjoys  the  Poisoned 
Paradise  of  the  Riviera  ?"  The  query, 
made  with  nonchalance,  is  answered  as 
lightly.  "Will  Monsieur  enter  the 
sailes  de  jeux  and  see  the  new  Moorish 
decorations?"  asks  the  younger  French- 
man, rising. 

Monsieur  sees  more  than  the  decora- 
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A  CRITICAL  MOMENT 


A  model  displaying  a  new  opera  cloak  at  an  opening  day  in  a  Parisian  atelier, 

patronized  by  Queen  Alexandra 
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A  SUCCESS  OF  THE  SEASON 
One  of  the  latest  Parisian  opera  cloaks 
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tions.  With  practiced  eye  he  selects 
the  most  conspicuously  new  toilettes  in 
the  dazzling  groups;  he  is  going  to  have 
them  all  copied  when  he  gives  his  orders 
in  the  city  by  the  Seine. 

Paris — March— Auteuil !  It  is  Fash- 
ion's call  to  arms.  It  is  the  time  for 
the  great  results  of  art  and  wit  in  dress- 
making and  millinery  to  be  shown  to  a 
gazing  world.  Once  more  the  boule- 
vards are  gay  with  private  carriages  and 
motors.  The  day,  in  fashionable  Paris, 
begins  at  noon  ;  the  hour  once  struck, 
all  is  activity.  Every  wealthy  woman 
orders  her  cocher  or  chauffeur  to  drive 
to  the  great  tailor's  at  top  speed.  At 
the  summit  of  her  aspirations  is  a  vision 
of  an  Auteuil  gown  more  lovely  than 
any  other. 

The  ateliers  are  ready.  They  pre- 
sent a  fascinating  scene.  Doucet's,  for 
example,  is  crowded.  Behind  the  stage 
living  models  are  one  by  one  being 
dressed  by  expert  maids  in  the  exquisite 
creations  Monsieur  has  prepared  for  the 
eyes  of  his  clientele.  In  front  of  the 
stage  there  is,  at  every  appearance,  a 
short  silence,  followed  by  a  buzz  of 
comment  all  over  the  brilliant  room. 
One  thing  the  Parisian  elegantes  know 
just  then,  for  certain  —  the  occasion 
expresses  a  decree:  '  Adopt,  if  it  seem 
good;   if  not,  adopt  anyway." 

"Ah,  but  orange-color!"  The  pro- 
test comes  in  a  worried  tone  from  a 
passee  belle.      *'  Who  can  wear  it  ?" 

"  It  can  be  kept  from  the  face," 
whispers  her  friend  consolingly.  "  Pa- 
quin,  also,  is  showing  it,"  she  adds 
hurriedly. 

"Well,  if  we  must,  we  must,"  re- 
turns the  dismayed  one,  gazing  envi- 
ously at  a  young  matron,  who  is  crying 
rapturously  : 

"  Vraiment,  orange-color  is  of  a 
beauty !  See  how  it  sets  o^  those  loves 
of  flounces !  " 

Of  all  the  orders  booked  by  the  gods 
of  style,  the  toilettes  for  Auteuil  are  the 
most  triumphant.  One  and  all  they 
are  costly,  often  of  real  lace,  and  always 


of  some  sheer  fabric.  The  month  being 
March  the  day  is  often  cold,  yet  the 
Parisienne  does  not  dream  of  donning 
other  than  the  filmy  toilette  of  the  day, 
completed  by  her  mousseline,  lace,  or 
chiffon  hat  straight  from  Reboux  or 
Mme.  Virog,  with  its  gems  and  flowers. 
The  motor  ride  will  excuse  the  neces- 
sary fur  coat,  if  the  cold  prove  unbear- 
able; and  the  coat  can  always  be  slipped 
back  while  one  is  sipping  the  inevitable 
champagne-claret,  the  pet  beverage  at 
the  races. 

So  delicate  are  the  costumes  at 
Auteuil  that  the  eye  is  not  startled  ;  it 
is  entrancedly  held.  The  tribunes  look 
like  huge,  animated  bouquets ;  while 
the  promenade  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  harmonious  fashion  display  the 
city  of  perfect  taste  ever  shows.  Long- 
champs,  in  June,  with  more  favorable 
weather  conditions,  emulates  the  great 
day  in  finery;  but  it  is  to  Auteuil  that 
the  palm  is  given  for  aristocratic  attend- 
ance, and  for  novelty  and  freshness  in 
the  styles  worn. 

February  rings  down  the  curtain  on 
the  transactions  of  American  buyers  in 
Paris.  He  who  was  at  Monte  Carlo 
has  fared  better  than  many  others,  and 
is  well  pleased  with  his  dealings  with 
the  French  houses  that  have  provided 
him  with  their  several  kinds  of  dainti- 
ness. Yet,  lest  something  might  escape 
him,  he  sometimes  crosses  the  Channel 
before  sailing  home,  to  glance  at  the 
London  preparations  for  the  spring  sea- 
son's show.  A  cab  deposits  him  at  the 
addresses  of  two  leading  tailors,  where 
the  work,  though  conscientiously  done, 
seems  lacking  in  some  admirable  essen- 
tial when  compared  with  the  Parisian 
styles  he  has  so  lately  studied.  The 
truth  is  made  unmistakably  clear  that 
London  shares  Vienna's  diflRculty  in  any 
endeavor  to  break  down  the  barrier  of 
prestige  and  proud  artistic  prejudice 
Paris  has  raised  in  order  to  safeguard 
her  supremacy  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
He  visits  two  milliners,  receiving  the 
same    impression    from    their    exhibits. 
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He  turns  to  the  renowned  Redfern 
with  the  feeHng  that  he  is  covering 
every  possible  field. 

In  the  imposing  rooms  he  is  greeted 
by  a  tall,  austere-looking  man — Red- 
fern  himself.  There  is  some  talk  of 
the  English  court,  for  the  head  of  the 
house  is  very  proud  of  the  high  patron- 
age he  receives ;  not  an  unpardonable 
weakness  in  a  strong  character  that 
yields  but  to  two  other  frailties — an 
ardor  for  bezique  and  a  dignified  enjoy- 
ment of  yachting.  The  new,  perhaps 
merely  passing,  customers,  and  those 
whose  purses  are  not  an  open  secret, 
are  managed  by  a  quiet  **  Um,  no, 
yes — ah  ?  Cash  !"  If  they  are  not 
overcome  by  the  experience,  it  is  due 
only  to  their  inordinate  craving  for  a 
Redfern  box  with  its  impressive  label, 
bearing  a  closed  crown  and  three  ostrich 
feathers. 

After  ordering  two  tailored  suits — 
showing  more  severe  lines  than  Paris 
will  produce — the  American  buyer  steps 
aside  while  Redfern  speaks  with  a  lady. 
Her  arrangements  with  Redfern  today 
are  all  for  street  attire,  and  a  riding 
habit  is  carefully  selected.  She  is  one 
of  many  distinguished  Englishwomen 
whose  longing  is  all  for  Roufif  or  his 
colleagues,  while  their  patriotism,  born 
or  bred,  brings  them  to  Redfern  with 
the  sop  of  walking  suits. 

The  American  takes  leave.  On  the 
following  day  he  turns  his  back  upon 
bustling  London.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  well  boxed  pieces  come  with 
him  on  the  homeward  trip;  and  by  the 
time  all  Paris  is  viewing  the  styles  our 
Eastern  cities  have  nearly  the  same 
advantage. 

Forty-seven  dressmakers  of  wide- 
spread reputation  are  represented  in 
our  United  States'  stores.  A  few  lim- 
ited buyers  have  brought  over  some 
"stock  models,"  which  will  never  be 
copied  for  the  light  of  a  French  day, 
and  could  have  been  as  well  originated 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  But 
fashion  congregates,  after  all,  where  the 


finest  things  are  shown  ;  and  an  up-to- 
date  American  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  best. 

Not  only  are  the  stay-at-home  cus- 
tomers eager  to  view  the  importations, 
but  designers,  editors,  and  managers  of 
American  fashion-books  are  on  the  alert 
for  the  changes  in  the  modes.  Bowing 
to  the  magic  of  Paris,  and  frankly  admit- 
ting that  there  are  few  chances  of  per- 
suading the  well-to-do  to  accept  other 
than  French  ideas,  the  fashion  publish- 
ers often  supplement  their  own  direct 
reports  by  drawing  upon  the  informa- 
tion available  in  foreign  papers,  books, 
and  models.  Every  garment  that  is 
pictured  has  been  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered and  cautiously  introduced,  the 
chief  originality  employed  being  in  the 
necessary  modification  of  the  extreme 
French  style  and  in  the  expense,  so  as 
to  meet  the  tastes  and  incomes  of  all 
classes.  It  is  a  very  absorbing  study 
this — of  the  system  of  distributing 
fashion  ideas  swiftly  from  their  source 
to  thousands  of  homes  whole  continents 
removed.  There  are  many  such  publi- 
cations, with  an  almost  limitless  range 
of  enterprise  and  patronage,  from  the 
magazine  devoted  to  fashions  exclusively 
to  those  that  aim  to  satisfy  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  maid  and  matron. 

The  superintendent  of  a  typical  de- 
signing house  in  New  York,  where 
everything  is  done  on  a  huge  scale,  is  a 
finished  artist ;  and  he  has  a  committee 
of  efficient  designers  directly  at  his  ser- 
vice. The  trend  of  styles  is  discussed 
by  them,  and  the  importations  are  exam- 
ined. The  company's  agents  in  foreign 
cities  report  the  latest  fancies  in  garb; 
and  all  the  notes,  drawings,  and  sug- 
gestions are  modified  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  society  girl,  in  her  luxury ; 
our  quiet  girl,  in  her  natural  love  of 
pretty  attire ;  our  gayer  class,  in  the 
effort  to  appear  attractive  yet  not  gaudy; 
and  to  the  needs  even  of  the  modest 
Quaker  miss,  in  her  dainty  simplicity. 

Variety  of  detail  is  assured,  while  the 
latest    lines   are   followed.      This   plait, 


Courtesy  of  The   Delineato' 


AN  AMERICAN  SOURCE  OF  FASHIONS 
The  art  rooms  of  the  largest  fashion-making  establishment  in  the  world 
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those  shirrings,  a  wider  girdle,  a  new 
choker — all  are  faithfully  studied  and 
designed.  The  results  are  shown  and 
explained  to  the  head-cutters  in  the 
first  cutting  rooms.  First  made  out  of 
heavy  muslin,  the  patterns  are  graded 
to  exact  measurements  for  the  different 
sizes.  According  to  the  flat  muslin 
design  others  are  cut  from  heavy 
manila  paper;  and  from  those  thousands 
of  tissue-paper  copies  are  made,  which 
are  folded,  pressed,  and  put  into  envel- 


no  woman  can  see  them  without  long- 
ing to  possess  a  mock  wardrobe  of  the 
paper  models. 

So,  while  American  dressmakers, 
tailors,  and  department-store  mana- 
gers are  utilizing  mind  and  eye  and 
steamship,  and  lavish  money  to  give  to 
their  patrons  earliest  what  is  best  in 
Paris,  American  journalism  is  doing  by 
wholesale,  only  a  little  less  swiftly, 
what  those  special  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  waiting  at  the  court  of  beauty  do  by 
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Here  thin  tissue-paper  sheets  are  cut  by  the  thousand  according  to  the  original  "  block 
patterns"  made  of  heavy  manila  paper  from  muslin  designs. 


opes  bearing  clearly  printed  directions 
for  use  in  factories,  stores,  and  count- 
less homes. 

For  every  stage  in  the  making  of  the 
patterns  a  separate  working-room  — 
vast,  bright,  and  airy — is  provided  for 
well  treated,  well  paid  operators.  To 
the  uninitiated  the  most  interesting 
sight  would  be  the  room  where  whole 
costumes,  beautifully  finished,  are  made 
entirely  of  tissue  paper  in  the  correct 
colors.  So  chic  are  many  of  the  gowns, 
even    in    that    perishable    material,   that 


retail.  Every  agency  known  to  the 
modern  world  cooperates  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  distant  woman 
who  is  endowed  with  woman's  inborn 
love  of  dress,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  the  lovely  cherubim  of  fashion 
that  owe  their  being  to  the  genius  of  a 
Fournnery  or  the  skill  of  a  Paquin. 
And  not  a  woman  of  them  all,  near 
or  far,  from  Augusta  to  Los  Angeles, 
but  thrills  with  pleasure  at  the  meeting 
and  straightway  takes  the  charming 
strangers  to  her  heart  of  hearts. 


How  TO  Build  Up  Foreign  Trade 


By  HAROLD  BOLCE 


That  the  United  States  has  encoun- 
tered overvvhehning  trade  defeat  in 
South  America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia  is 
not  open  to  argument.  The  record  is 
plain,  and  is  printed  every  month  by 
the  government  at  Washington.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  number  of  this 
magazine,  the  popular  notion  that  we 
have  been  sweeping  all  before  us  in  the 
world's  markets  is  a  wild  delusion.  Of 
Asia's  trade  we  have  less  than  a  twen- 
tieth, and  a  scant  eighth  of  South 
America's.  Our  exports  of  factory  goods 
to  China  are  not  only  insignificant, 
but,  aside  from  mineral  oil  and  cotton 
cloth,  had  actually  been  declining  slightly 
from  1899  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war;  while  to  Japan  they  represent  a 
per  capita  return  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  a  cent  a  month. 
The  American  invasion  of  Europe, 
which  called  forth  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  a  few  years  ago,  has  now 
given  way  to  a  European  adoption  of 
American  ideas  and  American  machin- 
ery, enabling  our  rivals  to  fight  us  with 
our  own  weapons. 

There  has  been  much  boasting  be- 
cause our  exports  of  manufactures  in 
1904  exceeded  all  past  records.  The 
increase  was  largely  in  mineral  oil,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  steel.  Exports  of  cotton 
were  greater  in  value  but  less  in  volume 
than  before.  In  general  manufactures 
lere  was  no  advance.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  officially  published,  our  total 
exports  declined.  To  Belgium  they  fell 
ofif  in  value  ten  million  dollars  ;  to  Den- 
mark nearly  two  million ;  to  France 
over  eleven  million  ;  to  Germany  nearly 
thirty-one  million ;  to  Spain  over  three 
million  ;   and  to  the  United   Kingdom, 


our  best  customer,  they  declined  nearly 
eighteen  million  dollars  in  value.  Our 
total  exports  to  Europe  declined  over 
seventy-five  million  dollars  in  value,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  increase  in 
our  shipments  of  kerosene,  copper,  iron, 
and  steel. 

Obviously,  America  is  beginning  to 
need  new  markets.  Our  total  sales  to 
South  America  increased  slightly,  owing 
to  the  marked  industrial  awakening  of 
Argentina  and  Chile.  Canada  and 
Mexico  were  better  customers  than 
ever.  War  increased  our  trade  with 
Asia.  But  in  spite  of  the  awakening 
of  many  nations  and  America's  extra- 
ordinary opportunity  our  total  exports 
for  1904  amounted  to  thirty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  less  than  they  did  in    1903. 

Several  unusual  circumstances  during 
the  past  few  months  have  at  last  awak- 
ened bodies  of  American  business  men 
to  the  value  and  necessity  of  securing 
South  American,  Oceanican,  and  Asiatic 
markets.  While  all  Asia  was  calling 
for  cotton  the  Egyptian  raw  supply  ran 
short.  The  mills  of  Lancashire  and 
other  manufacturing  centers  in  the  Old 
World  laid  ofif  hundreds  of  workmen. 
Then  came  the  news  of  abundant  crops 
in  America,  and  the  cotton-mill  men  of 
England  were  notified  that  the  factories 
were  ready  to  resume. 

With  this  wide  opportunity  confront- 
ing America  we  displayed  the  in- 
credible folly  of  burning  cotton  to  force 
up  the  price.  The  short-sightedness  of 
this  expedient  making  itself  manifest, 
an  influential  delegation  traveled  to 
Washington  to  invoke  President  Roose- 
velt's cooperation  in  an  effort  to  create 
a   demand    abroad,   and    particularly   in 
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Asia,  for  American  cotton.  This  is  an 
auspicious  beginning,  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  the  President  can  do.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  incHned  to  think  of  the 
United  States  as  a  country  encounter- 
ing trade  failure  abroad.  That  body  is 
composed  in  the  main  of  resourceful 
men  whose  own  fortunes  are  but  an 
expression  of  wide-spread  American 
prosperity.  Like  nearly  all  other  suc- 
cessful Americans,  they  have  had  little 
time  to  think  of  the  details  of  our 
colossal  defeat  commercially  in  distant 
lands. 

It  is  in  this  universal  neglect  that  we 
find  the  key  to  our  failure.  While  con- 
suls and  economists  have  been  searching 
for  the  causes  in  foreign  centers,  the 
cause  that  stands  out  above  them  all, 
and  which  to  a  certain  extent  explains 
them  all,  is  to  be  found  right  here  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  simply  that 
we  have  not  tried  seriously  to  get  the 
trade  of  these  countries.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  industrial  and  financial  genius 
that  has  established  upon  this  continent 
the  greatest  manufacturing  and  trading 
nation  the  world  has  known  could  have 
successfully  exploited  the  countries  of 
the  southern  half  of  this  hemisphere, 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  had  we  needed  the  patron- 
age of  these  lands.  It  is  simply  that 
American  energy  and  capital  have 
hitherto  found  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  developing  the  resources  of 
our  own  continent.  Now  conditions 
are  changing  and  our  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  can  no  longer  afiford  to  leave  the 
harvesting  of  these  fields  to  our  Euro- 
pean rivals. 

All  are  agreed  that  something  must 
be  done.  It  is  when  we  attempt  to 
decide  what  that  something  must  be 
that  we  open  the  flood-gates  of  discus- 
sion. One  argument  is  that  we  shall 
never  gain  more  than  an  insignificant 
share  of  the  commerce  of  these  conti- 
nents and  islands  until  we  build  our- 
selves   a    merchant    marine.       Another 


theory  is  that  we  can  never  expect  com- 
mercial success  in  the  Pacific  until  we 
can  ship  our  cargoes  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  A  third  contention  is  that 
we  must  reform  the  consular  service 
before  we  can  exploit  these  foreign 
markets.  Still  another  argument  is 
that  we  must  send  trade  commissions 
abroad  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
marked  expansion  of  our  exports.  A 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  reciprocity 
treaties  is  urged.  The  parcels-post  sys- 
tem is  being  extended  as  a  supposedly 
valuable  aid  to  trade.  The  law  provid- 
ing for  drawbacks  on  exports  made  of 
imported  materials  is  being  liberally 
construed. 

A  few  days  ago  an  American  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  traveled  across  the  conti- 
nent to  urge  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Shaw  to  lend  their  influence 
for  the  establishment  on  our  sea-coasts 
of  free  ports.  The  plan  is  to  wall  ofi 
and  patrol  sections  of  the  coast  where 
raw  material  designed  for  export  as  fin- 
ished products  can  be  landed  and  manu- 
factured without  having  to  pass  through 
customs'  channels.  That  the  system 
would  greatly  stimulate  and  perhaps 
revolutionize  our  foreign  trade  is  con- 
ceded by  economists  and  statesmen  who 
have  given  the  idea  consideration.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  before  the  experi- 
ment is  tried  Congress  will  waste  valu- 
able years  in  discussing  it.  Meanwhile, 
a  number  of  European  cities  have  added 
immensely  to  their  wealth  and  foreign 
commerce  by  establishing  these  free 
centers  of  imports,  manufactures,  and 
exports.  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and 
Bremen  have  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  benefits  from  free  cities  in  their 
harbors. 

There  is  one  factor  that  may  bring 
about  these  free  zones  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  dominant  party  there  is 
a  widening  breach  on  the  question  of 
the  tariff.  Construction  of  these  free 
cities  for  the  unrestricted  importation 
of  all  material  to  be  manufactured  for 
export    trade    would    doubtless    reunite 
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the  two  factions  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  thus  materially  affect  the 
political  destinies  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  much  approving  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  government's 
recent  conclusion  of  parcels-post  arrange- 
ment with  foreign  countries.  Yet  we 
were  the  very  last  of  the  great  nations 
to  adopt  this  auxiliary  to  commerce. 
As  late  as  last  year  importers  in  Japan 
complained  with  much  vigor  that  in 
sending  samples  to  the  United  States, 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  merchandise 
desired,  they  had  to  be  mailed  via  Eng- 
land. The  loss  of  time  was  obviously 
a  serious  trade  deterrent  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned. 

In  many  growing  countries  where 
American  enterprise  could  extend  our 
commerce  no  protection  is  afforded  our 
trade-marks.  After  a  business  is  built 
up  through  great  advertising  and  energy, 
representing  a  large  expenditure  of  cap- 
ital, some  native  by  registering  the 
name  of  the  articles  thus  popularized 
steals  the  whole  trade,  and  the  Ameri- 
can is  perpetually  stopped  from  continu- 
ing to  sell  his  own  wares.  It  would 
seem  that  America  is  curiously  unalert 
in  this  important  international  matter ; 
for  in  some  of  the  countries  that  thus 
ignore  our  commercial  rights  citizens 
can  secure  patents  in  America. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  send- 
ing trade  commissions  abroad,  particu- 
larly to  South  America,  Oceanica,  and 
Asia,  to  study  conditions  and  learn  just 
what  America  must  do  to  win  success 
where  we  now  have  experienced  wide 
failure.  Nothing  has  been  done.  With 
scant  ceremony  the  President's  recent 
appeal  was  interred  in  a  Congressional 
pigeon-hole.  Even  if  we  should  carry 
out  the  recommendations  that  have 
issued  from  the  White  House  we 
would  still  be  decades  behind  the  times; 
for  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  and 
Japan  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
sending  experts  to  foreign  countries  to 
report  on  trade  conditions.  And  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  manufacturers  in 


the  home  countries  act  upon  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  Amer- 
ica, as  a  nation,  has  lagged  behind  many 
of  the  countries  which  we  are  some- 
times inclined  to  look  upon  as  antiqua- 
ted, the  federal  power  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  number  of  ways  ahead  of 
the  American  business  world  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  foreign  trade.  Our  consuls, 
for  example,  are  constantly  trying  to 
pilot  American  cargoes  to  far  places ; 
but  these  earnest  and  for  the  most  part 
exceptionally  intelligent  officials  con- 
stantly complain  that  the  manufacturers 
and  shippers  of  this  country  give  no  heed 
to  their  advice.  What  is  needed  is  not 
so  much  a  reform  in  the  American  con- 
sular service  as  an  awakening  in  the 
United  States  to  its  present  high  effi- 
ciency and  importance.  In  Europe  it 
is  pointed  out  as  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tating. Many  of  the  European  bank- 
ing establishments  in  foreign  countries, 
notably  in  South  America,  have  been 
started  as  a  result  of  suggestions  made 
by  our  consuls  through  the  State 
Department  at  Washington. 

To  many  our  sole  salvation  lies  in 
building  up  an  American  merchant 
marine  by  generous  government  aid.  It 
is  urged  with  much  force  that  it  is 
ridiculous  for  a  nation  to  aspire  to  com- 
mercial supremacy  when  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  its  own  foreign  trade  is  car- 
ried in  foreign  ships.  An  analysis  of 
this  trade,  however,  would  yield  results 
overlooked  by  both  advocates  and  oppon- 
ents of  government  subsidies.  Nearly  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  our  exports  con- 
sists of  products  that  foreign  nations 
need,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  beef,  lumber, 
and  kerosene.  So  long  as  we  have 
these  things  to  sell  the  world  will  send 
its  ships  here  to  buy  them.  More  than 
another  billion  dollars'  worth  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  is  made  up  of  imports — 
things  that  foreign  nations  are  eager  to 
sell  us.  We  do  not  need  to  supply  the 
ships  to  bring  these  cargoes  to  our 
ports.     And    so    long    as    these   vessels 
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come  and  go,  even  at  irregular  intervals, 
we  can  use  them  to  some  extent  for 
the  carrying  of  the  manufactures  vi^hich 
u^e  are  anxious  to  sell  abroad. 

If  vi^e  add  up  the  totals  of  the  returns 
from  our  over-sea  exports  of  manufac- 
tures— factory  goods  whose  sale  abroad 
depends  upon  American  enterprise — we 
find  the  sum  significantly  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  volume  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

Our  over-sea  exports  of  factory  goods, 
exclusive  of  oil,  are  as  follows: 

To  Europe  (including  the  United 

Kingdom ) $156,897,726 

To  South  America  ....|22, 114,979 

To  Asia 28,334,089 

To  Oceanica 21,489,028 

Total  Pacific  Field 71,938,096 

To  Africa 14,385,413 

Grand    total    over-sea   exports   of 

manufactures 243,221,235 

Grand  total  United  States  foreign 

commerce,  approximately 2,500,000,000 

It  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
whole  problem  of  our  merchant  marine 
if  the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
institute  a  wide  investigation  to  deter- 
mine (i)  what  proportion  of  those 
wares  was  sold  abroad  as  a  result  of 
actual  American  enterprise;  (2)  what 
proportion  was  sold  as  a  result  of  foreign 
nations  reaching  out  for  them  ;  (3) 
what  proportion  was  season  goods — that 
is,  goods  the  sale  of  which  depends  upon 
their  arrival  and  display  at  the  proper 
time  of  year. 

The  reiterated  argument  of  importers 
in  foreign  cities  is  not  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  ships  but  that  there  are  not 
enough  regular  lines.  All  the  oceans 
are  overcrowded  with  vessels.  Ihey 
rot  in  most  of  the  world's  harbors. 
Foreign  ships  are  available  for  all  th.(* 
cargoes  we  can  inanage  to  sell.  I^ut  it 
is  the  nation  whose  ships  come  and  go 
with  the  regularity  of  the  calendar  that 
gets  the  permanent  trade. 

When  American  manufacturers  arrive 
at  the  necessity  of  securing  foreign  mar- 
ketsfor  waresthat  must  compete  with  the 
goods  of   rival    nations,   and   when   it    is 


found  that  we  are  failing  in  the  contest 
because  we  cannot  insure  regular  and 
quick  delivery,  the  American  merchant- 
marine  will  spring  into  being.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  American  business 
man  will  wait  for  congressional  aid. 
Already  in  this  country  two  or  three 
leaders  who  have  heard  the  industrial 
rumble  of  awakening  Asia  have  launched 
great  merchant  ships  on  the  Pacific 
without  waiting  to  draw  on  the  federal 
treasury. 

Yet  if  all  the  seven  seas  were  girdled 
with  steamship  lines  guaranteeing  the 
speedy  and  regul-^r  delivery  of  our  wares 
to  all  the  world's  ports,  our  commercial 
success  would  still  not  be  secured.  The 
people  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Australasia, 
India,  and  China  would  not  be  inter- 
ested even  in  the  timeliness  of  arrival 
of  American  merchandise  unless  our 
cargoes  consisted  of  the  kind  of  goods 
they  wanted.  The  commercial  world 
of  the  United  States  has  paid  almost 
no  attention  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  Latin-American,  Oceanic,  and 
Oriental  people.  When  these  distant 
countries  are  considered  they  are  usually 
regarded  as  merely  points  for  the  un- 
loading of  an  occasional  American 
surplus. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  an  Amer- 
ican company  tried  to  sell  a  cargo  of 
heating  stoves  in  Para,  Brazil.  Para  is 
just  a  little  more  than  one  degree  south 
of  the  equator. 

The  women  of  Intlia  like  to  get  their 
cotton  goods  done  up  in  paper  boxes, 
each  containing  in  addition  a  few  pieces 
of  colored  glass  and  a  gilt  box.  These 
trinkets  are  practically  worthless,  and 
their  cost  to  the  manufacturers  is  in- 
finitesimal. But  the  sturdy  British 
dealer  will  not  descend  to  further  his 
trade  by  the  inclusion  of  such  absurd 
gewgaws;  and  as  American  manufac- 
turers have  never  given  the  matter  a 
thought,  the  trade  is  beginning  to  pass 
to  Germany,  where  cotton  cloths  with 
their  accompanying  baubles  are  put  up 
to  suit  the  Hindu  taste.      That  Oriental 
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trait  of  femininity-^— which  seems  to  be 
simply  an  expression  of  the  same 
promptings  that  lead  the  Occidental 
sisterhood  to  prefer  to  make  purchases 
in  stores  that  issue  trading  stamps — is 
but  one  of  the  numberless  little  details 
that  must  ultimately  be  studied  by 
commercial  America.  The  nations 
that  fail  to  consult  the  preferences  of 
the  maids  and  matrons  "on  the  road 
to  Mandalay "  cannot  hope  to  gain 
lasting  favor  there. 

When  I  was  in  Japan  they  told  me 
of  an  enterprising  American  who  had 
arrived  with  a  new  cure  for  corns.  He 
had  learned  by  correspondence  that  in 
all  Japan  no  remedy  for  these  inflictions 
had  ever  been  sold,  and  he  conjured  up 
a  dream  of  fortune.  But  when  he  got 
to  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  he  discovered 
that  the  people  are  a  barefooted  race 
and  had  no  corns  to  cure.  This  is  a 
grotesque  incident,  but  it  is  one  of 
many  instances  of  American  failure  to 
secure  trade  abroad  simply  because  of 
our  ignorance  of  foreign  conditions. 

An  American  maker  of  clocks  was 
informed  that  the  tribes  along  the 
Congo  in  Africa  might  prove  profit- 
able customers.  He  learned  that  they 
were  making  their  purchases  in  Eng- 
land and  he  sent  for  a  sample  of  the 
clocks  they  were  buying.  Then  his 
factory  began  to  turn  out  a  better  clock 
of  the  same  design.  The  wood  was 
finer  and  more  highly  polished,  the  dial 
was  more  attractive,  and  the  mechanism 
was  far  ahead  of  the  English  clock. 
He  sent  on  a  consignment,  but  his 
wares  failed  to  sell.  Then  he  did  what 
he  should  have  done  at  the  start — sent 
an  agent  to  the  Congo  tribes.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  natives  knew  that 
the  American  clock  was  superior,  but 
they  preferred  the  kind  made  in  Eng- 
land because  those  clocks  had  a  louder 
tick.  Of  what  use  was  it  for  a  tribes- 
man to  have  a  time-reckoni-ng  importa- 
tion from  the  land  of  white  men  if  his 
less  fortunate  fellow  in  a  neighboring 
hut  could  not  hear  the  clock  ! 


But  even  if  America  made  the  kind 
of  goods  distant  races  want,  we  should 
fail  to  get  the  trade  we  seek  if  we  con- 
tinued to  pack  our  merchandise  as  we 
do.  Often  when  because  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  value  of  American-made 
goods  we  begin  to  make  headway  in 
the  trade  of  some  port,  we  speedily  lose 
it  through  faulty  methods  of  packing. 
We  do  not,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vide immunity  against  penetrating  damp- 
ness and  veritable  downpours  to  which 
goods  are  frequently  subjected  in  tropi- 
cal harbors  in  their  transit  on  lighters 
from  vessels  to  some  distant  pier.  Fre- 
quently, long  before  American  goods 
pass  through  procrastinating  customs' 
examination  they  are  utterly  ruined. 

Before  America  can  cither  manufac- 
ture or  pack  goods  to  suit  distant  re- 
quirements it  must,  obviously,  gain 
elaborate  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
these  matters.  But  even  if  through 
both  federal  and  private  enterprise  we 
learned  all  these  things  down  to  the 
minutest  item  of  law,  regulation,  and 
custom,  and  upon  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  proceeded  to  produce  wares 
designed  exclusively  for  certain  markets, 
and  packed  those  products  to  meet 
every  exigency  of  transhipment  and 
variety  of  climate,  and  insured  their 
speedy  and  safe  delivery  by  sending 
them  on  fast  steamers  belonging  to  reg- 
ular lines  of  the  great  American  mer- 
chant marine — ultimately  to  be  built- — 
the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  America's  foreign  trade  would 
still  have  to  be  overcome.  The  United 
States  has  provided  through  its  busi- 
ness channels  no  satisfactory  system  for 
payments  for  exports  delivered  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  South  America,  for  example,  nearly 
everything  imported  is  bought  on  credit. 
The  business  houses  of  Europe  extend 
credit;  the  firms  of  the  United  States  as 
a  rule  do  not.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
want  a  draft  in  sight  before  they  care  to 
send    cargoes   to    Pernambuco,    Buenos 
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Ayres,  or  Valparaiso.  In  all  South 
America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia  we  have 
only  one  or  two  commercial  agencies. 
The  mercantile  rating  of  most  of  the 
native  houses  of  these  countries  fre- 
quently cannot  be  determined  in  the 
United  States.  England,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  have  established 
banks  in  many  of  the  coveted  trade 
centers  of  the  two  continents  and  islands 
under  consideration,  and  through  these 
institutions  keep  in  close  touch  with 
native  business  firms.  Where  America 
demands  cash  payment  or  settlement 
within  thirty  days,  Germany  will  give 
credit  for  four,  six,  or  nine  months,  and 
in  some  cases  for  a  year. 

We  are  at  an  especial  disadvantage  in 
Japan.  The  American  insistence  on  a 
square  deal  in  business  does  not  appeal 
to  the  subtle  financiers  of  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom;  and  after  one  transaction,  in 
which  the  American  usually  loses  both 
his  temper  and  his  pay,  the  little  brown 
customer  smilingly  offers  his  trade  to  a 
new  dealer.  Inasmuch  as  the  ethical 
obliqueness  of  the  Japs  is  now  almost 
generally  known  in  America,  cash  settle- 
ment is  usually  exacted. 

This  has  proven  to  be  Germany's 
opportunity.  The  exporters  of  that 
empire  have  organized,  agreeing  to  sell 
no  goods  to  any  Japanese  firm  that  de- 
faults in  payment.  Any  firm  that  loses 
is  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  society.  No 
Japanese,  howsoever  disinclined  to  pay 
his  debts,  will  deliberately  shut  himself 
out  of  an  empire  like  Germany.  And 
so  he  pays  up,  knowing  that  if  he  fails 
he  can  never  again  purchase  a  mark's 
worth  of  goods  in  the  Kaiser's  domain. 
Thus  Germany  is  enabled  to  extend 
credit  for  six  months  or  more  to  Japan- 
ese firms,  and  this  is  vastly  assisting 
German  trade  to  advance  in  the  island 
empire. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  in  pro- 
moting American  trade.  It  is  the  most 
imposing  work  to  extend  commerce  ever 
undertaken    by   the    nation.        There   is 


a  general  opinion  in  Washington  that 
Congress  in  starting  the  work  of  digging 
has  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  further 
American  exports  to  Asia.  It  is  confi- 
dently predicted  that  through  that 
waterway  America  is  to  sail  its  ships 
and  cargoes  triumphantly  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  any- 
thing done  on  a  small  scale  now  would 
be  fraught  with  little  substantial  result. 

Inquiry  into  our  trade  status  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  South  America  forces 
the  conclusion  that  the  digging  of  the 
canal  will  not,  in  itself,  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  trade  of  the  western 
republics  of  South  America  or  of  the 
farther  Pacific  countries.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  most  casual  student 
of  our  foreign  commerce  that  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
coast  republics  of  South  America  are 
insignificant.  That  fact  was  brought 
out  repeatedly  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  a  canal.  It  will 
cause  astonishment  to  many  to  learn 
that  our  failure  to  get  the  trade  of  the 
republics  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  that 
continent  is  even  greater  than  on 
the  west  coast.  Brazil,  for  example, 
credits  us  with  only  9.85  per  cent,  of 
its  imports,  while  Chile  credits  us  with 
10.87  per  cent.  In  the  trade  of  both 
republics  our  share  is,  of  course,  pitiable  ; 
but  the  significant  thing  in  connection 
with  the  promise  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  that  in  Brazil,  to  which  we  have 
direct  ocean  access  from  our  manufac- 
turing centers,  we  have  been  beaten 
worse  than  in  Chile  on  the  other  side 
of  the  southern  continent.  Moreover, 
our  exports  to  Brazil  have  been  steadily 
decreasing  while  our  exports  to  Chile 
have  been  slightly  increasing.  Ten 
years  ago  our  exports  to  Brazil  were 
greater  than  they  are  now.  Ocean 
waterway  alone  will  not  bring  trade  to 
the  United  States. 

The  shins  that  have  crowded  us  out 
of  Chile  are  part  of  the  same  merchant 
fleets  that  have  crowded  us  out  of 
Brazil ;  and  unless  America  awakens  to 
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its  opportunities,  and  to  its  equally  great 
dangers,  the  same  adventurous  trade 
squadrons  will  crowd  us  out  of  our 
canal. 

The  Atlantic  states  of  South  America 
should  be  dominated  commercially  by 
the  United  States.  Those  five  repub- 
lics are  buying  more  manufactures  from 
our  rivals  than  we  sell  to  Europe.  Our 
insignificant  commerce  with  them  is 
largely  the  mere  filling  of  orders  which 
they  of  their  own  initiative  send  to  us. 
Brazil  and  Argentina  alone  buy  from 
Europe  more  manufactures  than  the 
United  States  exports  to  all  South 
America,  Oceanica,  and  Asia  combined. 
Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  waterway  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Per- 
nambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.     The  same  sea  that  pulsates  in 


those  harbors  ebbs  and  flows  in  ours. 
No  isthmus  shuts  us  out.  Plenty  of 
ships  are  available.  Advertisements  of 
their  sailing  days  are  published  daily  in 
New  York. 

If  the  United  States  had  attempted 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  our  trade  expansion  in  South 
America  we  could  have  had  that  com- 
merce long  ago.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  west  coast  as  it  is  of  the  east.  We 
have  been  absurdly  defeated  on  both 
shores,  and  the  causes  of  failure  on 
both  shores  are  alike.  That  a  strip  of 
isthmus  forty  miles  wide  has  prevented 
America  from  gaining  the  markets  of 
the  Pacific  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the 
face  of  our  equally  conspicuous  failure 
to  grasp  the  open  opportunities  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  South  America. 


BAWL- IN -THE -FACE 


BY  EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE 


Ugh  !   Ugh  !  little  Bawl-in-the-Face, 
Whooping  the  whoop  of  the  vanished  race. 
Tell  me!   When  did  you  come  to  town  ? 

With  toes  turned  in, 

And  a  red,  red  skin. 
And  a  blanket  hanging  down  ? 
How  have  I  harmed  you,  and  where,  and  when  ? 
Or  have  you  been  at  the  bottle  again  ? 

Wah  !  wah  !  little  Lungs-in-a-Race, 
Leading  each  other  a  terrible  chase, 
Tell  me  !   When  will  the  trouble  cease  ? 

Why  show  your  wrath 

On  the  wild  war-path 
These  piping  times  of  peace  ? 
I'm  doing  the  ghost-dance  all  I  can. 
And  hush  !    here  comes  the  medicine-man. 

Boh  !  boh  !  little  Boss-of-the-Place, 
I  believe  I'll  brave  you  to  your  face. 
Though  you  have  my  scalp  and  mama's,  too, 

'Tis  my  belief 

You  are  neither  chief  * 

Nor  brave,  so  boh  to  you  ! 
Oh,  yes,  I  see  that  your  head  is  flat ; 
But  where  is  your  scalp-lock  ?     Tell  me  that  ! 


Some  Color  Etchings  of  Rouen 


In  Paris,  now,  no  etcher  works  in 
monochrome.  For  the  moment  color 
is  supreme.  The  hospitah'ty  to  new 
ideas  which  assures  Paris  her  continued 
leadership  at  once  secured  for  the  col- 
ored etching,  on  its  reappearance  a  few 
years  ago,  a  popularity  which  has  stead- 
ily increased  ever  since.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, colored  etching  is  by  no  means  a 
new  idea;  the  present  fashion  is  but 
the  resurrection  of  an  art  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  Lastman,  Rembrandt's 
master.  It  reached  its  height  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  then  gradu- 
ally declined  until  it  became  a  lost  art. 
A  few  workers  like  Bracquemond  and 
Guerard  made  an  occasional  plate  for 
experiment's  sake,  and  the  well-known 
American  artist.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt, 
obtained  some  excellent  effects  by  apply- 
ing color  to  the  plates  by  hand.  The 
renaissance  definitely  began  when  J.  F. 
Rafifaelli  had  the  happy  inspiration  to 
etch  some  plates  entirely  in  dry  point. 
The  experiment  was  an  instant  success, 
and  at  once  a  score  of  artists  were  fol- 
lowing M.   Rafifaelli's   lead. 

As  yet  America  has  taken  little  part 
in  the  revival.  Etching  in  monochrome, 
an  almost  indispensable  prelude,  has  for 
years  had  but  a  languishing  vitality  in 
this  country,  in  spite  of  sporadic  good 
work  and  of  earnest  attempts  at  revival. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  new  movement 
on  this  side  the  water  should  be  of 
Parisian  training.  Mr.  Vaughan  Trow- 
bridge had  the  advantage  of  being  on 
the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  revi- 
val. He  at  once  saw  the  possibilities 
opened  up,  and  applied  himself  with 
such  success  that  he  was  speedily  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  workers  in 
the  art  in  France. 


Mr.  Trowbridge  introduced  a  varia- 
tion in  the  technical  process  employed 
which  was  a  decided  artistic  gain.  He 
secures  his  color  entirely  in  the  print- 
ing :  the  plates  themselves  are  identical 
with  those  used  in  monochrome  work. 
The  black  and  white  prints  from  his 
plates  have  in  high  degree  the  mellowed 
grace  and  delicacy  of  the  etching  at  its 
best.  Color  is  merely  an  added  charm, 
not,  as  in  some  work,  a  device  to  divert 
attention  from  careless  draftsmanship. 
The  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  work  are  due  in  great 
part  to  his  habit  of  sketching  directly 
from  nature.  He  takes  his  plates  into 
the  open  and  makes  his  sketch  direct 
on  the  wax  ground,  reserving  only  the 
actual  etching  for  the  studio. 

The  four  etchings  reproduced  in  this 
issue  form  part  of  a  series  which  inter- 
prets with  rare  sympathy  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Rouen.  Perhaps  the  most 
abiding  memory  which  one  carries  from 
that  old  Norman  town  is-  of  the  tower 
of  St.  Ouen,  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
church  often  considered  the  masterpiece 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Almost  as  well- 
known  is  the  Norman  house  which 
Mr.  Trowbridge  has  made  the  subject 
of  another  etching.  Adjoining  the 
cathedral  is  the  courtyard  of  Albane,  in 
olden  days  used  as  a  cloister.  The 
fourth  of  the  series  shows  the  old  church 
of  St.  Etienne,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
textile  warehouse.  All  the  prints  show 
the  same  mastery  of  technic,  the  same 
spontaneity  combined  with  decision  of 
touch.  The  color  efifects  are  delicate 
and  subtle,  and  the  architectural  sense 
displayed  unusual.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Trowbridge 
will  encourage  other  American  artists 
to  follow  the  path  he  has  blazed  so  well. 


COUR  D'ALBANE 


FROM   THE   ETCHING    BY   VAUGHAN  TROWBRIDGE 


THE  TOWER  OF  ST.  OUEN 


FROM    THE    ETCHING    BY    VAUGHAN  TROWBRIDGE 


A  NORMAN  HOUSE  IN  ROUEN 

FROM    THE    ETCHING    BY    VAUGHAN  TROWBRIDGE 


THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ETIENNE 

FROM    THE    ETCHING    BY    VAUGHAN  TROWBRIDGE 


Sailing  as  a  Fine  Art 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YACHTING  SEAMANSHIP 


BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD 


The  other  day,  looking  through  a 
newspaper,  I  came  upon  an  article  on 
the  season's  yachting.  To  a  man  who 
had  but  little  to  do  with  pleasure  sailing 
— though  all  sailing  is  a  pleasure — and 
certainly  nothing  whatever  with  racing 
in  open  waters,  the  writer's  stric- 
tures upon  the  handicapping  of  yachts 
were  just  intelligible  and  no  more.  And 
I  do  not  pretend  to  any  interest  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  great  races  of  that 
year.  As  to  the  fifty-two-foot  linear 
raters,  praised  so  much  by  the  writer,  I 
am  warmed  up  by  his  approval  of  their 
performances ;  but  as  far  as  any  clear 
conception  goes  the  descriptive  phrase, 
so  precise  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
yachtsman,  evokes  no  image  in  my  mind 
any  more  than  if  it  had  been  Chinese. 

The  writer  praises  that  class  of  pleas- 
ure vessels,  and  I  am  willing  to  endorse 
his  praise,  as  any  man  who  loves  every 
craft  afloat  would  be  ready  to  do.  I  am 
disposed  to  admire  and  love  the  fifty- 
two-foot  linear  raters  on  the  word  of  a 
man  who  regrets  in  such  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  spirit  the  threatened 
decay  of  yachting  seamanship. 

Of  course,  yacht  racing  is  an  organ- 
ized pastime,  a  function  of  social  idleness 
ministering  to  the  vanity  of  certain 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  this  country  as 
much  as  to  their  inborn  love  of  the  sea. 
But  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
points  out  with  insight  and  justice  that 
for  a  great  number  of  people — twenty 
thousand,  I  think  he  says — it  is  a  means 
of  livelihood  ;  that  is,  in  his  own  words, 
an  industry.  Now  the  moral  side  of  an 
industry,    productive    or    unproductive. 
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the  redeeming  and  ideal  aspect  of  this 
bread-winning,  is  the  attainment  and 
preservation  of  the  highest  possible  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  craftsmen.  Such 
skill,  the  skill  of  technic,  is  more  than 
honesty;  it  is  something  wider,  embrac- 
ing honesty  and  grace  and  rule  in  an 
elevated  and  clear  sentiment,  not  alto- 
gether utilitarian,  which  may  be  called 
the  honor  of  labor.  It  is  made  up  of 
accumulated  tradition,  kept  alive  by  in- 
dividual pride,  rendered  exact  by  profes- 
sional opinion,  and  like  the  higher  arts 
it  is  spurred  on  and  sustained  by  dis- 
criminating praise. 

This  is  why  the  attainment  of  pro- 
ficiency, the  pushing  of  your  skill  with 
attention  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
excellence,  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern. 
Practical  efficiency  of  a  flawless  kind  is 
reached  naturally  in  the  struggle  for 
bread.  But  there  is  something  beyond 
— a  higher  point,  a  subtle  and  unmis- 
takable touch  of  love  and  pride  beyond 
mere  skill ;  almost  an  inspiration  which 
gives  to  all  work  that  finish  which  is 
almost  art — which  is  art. 

As  men  of  scrupulous  honor  set  the 
note  of  public  conscience  in  the  dead 
level  of  an  honest  community,  so  men 
of  that  skill  which  passes  into  art  by 
ceaseless  striving  raise  the  dead  level  of 
mere  perfection  in  the  crafts  of  land 
and  sea.  The  conditions  fostering  the 
growth  of  that  supreme  alive  excellence, 
as  well  in  work  as  in  play,  ought  to  be 
preserved  with  a  most  careful  regard 
lest  the  industry  or  the  game  should 
perish  of  an  insidious  and  inward  decay. 
Therefore,   I   have  read   with  profound 
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regret  in  that  article  upon  the  )'achting 
season  of  a  certain  year  that  the  sea- 
manship on  board  racing  yachts  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  only  a  few,  very  few, 
years  ago. 

For  that  was  the  gist  of  the  article, 
written  evidently  by  a  man  who  not  only 
knows  but  understands ;  a  thing — let  me 
remark  in  passing — much  rarer  than  one 
would  expect,  because  the  sort  of  under- 
standing I  mean  depends  so  much  on 
love  ;  and  love,  though  in  a  sense  it  may 
be  admitted  to  be  stronger  than  death, 
is  by  no  means  so  universal  and  so  sure. 
In  fact,  love  is  rare — the  love  of  men,  of 
things,  of  ideas,  the  love  of  perfected 
skill.  For  love  is  the  enemy  of  haste; 
it  takes  count  of  passing  days,  of  men 
who  pass  away,  of  a  fine  art  matured 
slowly  in  the  course  of  years,  and 
doomed  in  a  short  time  to  pass  away, 
too,  and  be  no  more.  Love  and  regret 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  world  of  changes 
swifter  than  the  shifting  of  the  clouds 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  sea. 

To  penalize  a  yacht  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  of  her  performance  is  unfair 
to  the  craft  and  to  her  men.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  perfection  of  her  form  and  to  the 
skill  of  her  servants.  For  we  men  are, 
in  fact,  the  servants  of  our  creations. 
We  remain  in  everlasting  bondage  to 
the  productions  of  our  brain  and  to  the 
work  of  our  hands.  A  man  is  born  to 
serve  his  time  on  this  earth,  and  there 
is  something  fine  in  the  service  being 
given  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
utility.  The  bondage  of  art  is  very 
exacting.  And,  as  the  writer  of  the 
article  which  started  this  train  of  thought 
says  with  lovable  sincerity,  the  sailing  of 
yachts  is  a  fine  art. 

His  contention  is  that  racing,  without 
time  allowance  for  anything  else  but 
tonnage — that  is,  for  size — has  fostered 
the  fine  art  of  sailing  to  the  pitch  of 
perfection.  Every  sort  of  demand  is 
made  upon  the  master  of  a  sailing  yacht ; 
and  to  be  penalized  in  proportion  to 
your  success  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  sport  itself,  but  it   has  an   obviously 


deteriorating    effect    upon    the  seaman- 
ship.    The  fine  art  is  being  lost. 


II 


The  sailing  and  racing  of  yachts  has 
developed  a  class  of  fore-and-aft  sailors, 
men  born  and  bred  to  the  sea,  fishing 
in  winter  and  yachting  in  summer;  men 
to  whom  the  handling  of  that  particular 
rig  presents  no  mystery.  It  is  their 
striving  for  victory  that  has  elevated  the 
sailing  of  pleasure  craft  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art  in  that  special  sense.  As 
I  have  said,  I  know  nothing  of  racing 
and  but  little  of  fore-and-aft  rig;  but 
the  advantages  of  such  a  rig  are  ob- 
vious, especially  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
whether  in  cruising  or  racing.  It  requires 
fewer  hands  for  handling;  the  trimming 
of  the  sail-planes  to  the  wind  can  be 
done  with  speed  and  accuracy ;  the 
unbroken  spread  of  the  sail  area  is  of 
infinite  advantage;  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  canvas  can  be  displayed 
upon  the  least  possible  quantity  of  spars. 
Lightness  and  concentrated  power  are 
the  conspicuous  qualities  of  fore-and- 
aft  rig. 

A  fleet  of  fore-and-afters  at  anchor 
has  its  own  slender  graciousness.  The 
setting  of  the  sails  resembles  more 
than  anything  else  the  unfolding  of  a 
bird's  wings;  the  facility  of  their  evolu- 
tions is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye.  They 
are  birds  of  the  sea,  whose  swimming  is 
like  flying  and  resembles  more  a  natural 
function  than  the  handling  of  man- 
invented  appliances.  The  fore-and-aft 
rig  in  its  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  its 
aspect  under  every  angle  of  vision  is,  I 
believe,  unapproachable.  A  schooner, 
yawl,  or  cutter  in  charge  of  a  capable 
man  seems  to  handle  herself  as  if  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  reasoning  and 
the  gift  of  swift  execution.  One  laughs 
with  sheer  pleasure  at  a  smart  piece  of 
maneuvering  as  at  a  manifestation  of  a 
living  creature's  quick  wit  and  precise 
grace. 

Of  those  three  varieties  of  fore-and-aft 
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rig,  the  cutter — the  racing  rig  par  excel- 
lence— is  of  an  appearance  the  most 
imposing,  from  the  fact  that  practically 
all  her  canvas  is  in  one  piece.  The 
enormous  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  as  she 
draws  slowly  past  a  point  of  land  or  the 
end  of  a  jetty  under  your  admiring  gaze, 
invests  her  with  an  air  of  lofty  and  silent 
majesty.  At  anchor  a  schooner  looks 
better;  it  has  an  aspect  of  greater  effi- 
ciency and  a  better  balance  to  the  eye, 
with  her  two  masts  distributed  over  the 
hull  with  a  swaggering  rake  aft.  The 
yawl  rig  one  comes  in  time  to  love.  It 
is,  I  should  think,  the  easiest  of  all  to 
manage. 

For  racing — a  cutter ;  for  a  long 
pleasure  voyage — a  schooner  ;  for  cruis- 
ing in  home  waters — the  yawl.  And  the 
handling  of  them  all  is  indeed  a  fine  art. 
It  requires  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  sailing,  but  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  the  craft.  All  vessels  are  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  far  as  theory  goes,  just 
as  you  may  deal  with  all  men  on  broad 
and  rigid  principles.  But  if  you  want 
that  success  in  life  which  comes  from 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  your 
fellows,  then  with  no  two  men,  how- 
ever similar  they  may  appear  in  their 
nature,  will  you  deal  in  the  same  way. 
There  may  be  a  rule  of  conduct ;  there 
is  no  rule  of  human  fellowship.  To 
deal  with  men  is  as  fine  an  art  as  it  is 
to  deal  with  ships.  Both  men  and 
ships  live  in  an  unstable  element,  are 
subject  to  subtle  and  powerful  influ- 
ences, and  want  to  have  their  merits 
understood  rather  than  their  faults 
found  out. 

It  is  not  what  your  ship  will  not  do 
that  you  want  to  know  to  get  on  terms 
of  successful  partnership  with  her  ;  it  is 
rather  that  you  ought  to  have  a  precise 
knowledge  of  what  she  will  do  for  you 
when  called  upon  by  a  sympathetic  touch 
to  put  forth  what  is  in  her.  At  first 
sight  the  difference  does  not  seem  great 
in  either  line  of  solution  in  the  difficult 
problem  of  limitations.      But  the  dif^fer- 


ence  is  great.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  problem  is 
approached.  After  all,  the  art  of 
handling  ships  is  finer  perhaps  than  the 
art  of  handling  men. 

And,  like  all  fine  arts,  it  must  be 
based  upon  a  broad,  solid  sincerity, 
which,  like  a  law  of  nature,  rules  an 
infinity  of  different  phenomena.  Your 
endeavor  must  be  single-minded.  You 
would  talk  differently  to  a  coal-heaver 
and  to  a  professor.  But  is  this  duplic- 
ity ?  I  deny  it.  The  truth  consists  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  feeling,  in  the 
genuine  recognition  of  the  two  men,  so 
similar  and  so  different,  as  your  two 
partners  in  the  hazard  of  life.  Obviously, 
a  humbug  thinking  only  of  winning  his 
little  race,  would  stand  achance  of  profit- 
ing by  his  deception.  Men,  professors  or 
coal-heavers,  are  easily  deceived ;  they 
even  have  an  extraordinary  knack  of 
lending  themselves  to  deception,  a  sort 
of  curious  and  inexplicable  propensity 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  hy  the 
nose  with  their  eyes  open.  But  with  a 
ship  it  is  not  so.  She  is  a  sort  of  crea- 
ture which  we  have  brought  into  the 
world,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  keep  lis 
up  to  the  mark.  In  her  handling,  a  ship 
will  not  put  up  with  a  mere  pretender, 
as,  for  instance,  the  public  will  do  with 
Mr.  X,  the  popular  statesman  ;  Mr.  Y, 
the  popular  scientist ;  or  Mr.  Z,  the 
popular — what  shall  we  say  ?  anything 
from  a  teacher  of  high  morality  to  a 
bagman — who  have  won  their  little 
race.  But  I  would  like,  though  not 
accustomed  to  betting,  to  wager  a  large 
sum  that  not  one  of  the  few  first-rate 
skippers  of  racing  yachts  has  ever  been 
a  humbug.  It  would  have  been  too 
difficult.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  one  does  not  deal  with  ships 
in  a  mob  but  with  a  ship  as  an  indi- 
vidual. So  we  may  have  to  do  with 
men.  But  in  each  of  us  there  is  some 
particle  of  the  mob  spirit,  of  the  mob 
temperament.  No  matter  how  earn- 
estly we  strive  against  each  other,  we 
remain   brothers  on   the  lowest   side  of 
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our  intellect  and  the  instability  of  our 
feeling.  With  ships  it  is  not  so.  Much 
as  they  are  to  us,  they  are  nothing  to 
each  other.  Those  sensitive  creatures 
have  no  ears  for  our  blandishments.  It 
takes  something  more  than  words  to 
cajole  them  to  do  our  will,  to  cover  us 
with  glory — luckily,  too,  or  else  there 
would  have  been  more  shoddy  reputa- 
tions for  first-rate  seamanship.  Ships 
have  no  ears,  I  repeat,  though,  indeed, 
I  think  I  have  known  ships  that  really 
seemed  to  have  had  eyes.  Or  else  I  can- 
not understand  on  what  ground  a  cer- 
tain thousand-ton  bark  of  my  acquain- 
tance on  one  particular  occasion  refused 
to  answer  her  helm,  thereby  saving  a 
frightful  smash  to  two  ships  and  to  a 
very  good  man's  reputation.  I  knew 
her  intimately  for  two  years,  and  in  no 
other  instance  either  before  or  since 
have  I  known  her  to  do  that  thing. 
The  man  she  had  served  so  well,  guess- 
ing perhaps  at  the  depths  of  his  affection 
for  her,  I  have  known  much  longer, 
and  in  bare  justice  to  him  I  must  say 
that  this  confidence-shattering  experi- 
ence— though  so  fortunate — only  aug- 
mented his  trust  in  her.  Yes,  our  ships 
have  no  ears,  and  thus  they  cannot  be 
deceived.  I  would  illustrate  my  idea  of 
fidelity  as  between  man  and  ship, 
between  the  master  and  his  art,  by  a 
statement  which,  though  it  might 
appear  shockingly  sophisticated,  is  really 
very  simple.  I  would  say  that  a  racing- 
yacht  skipper  who  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  winning  the  race  would  never 
attain  to  any  eminence  of  reputation. 
The  genuine  masters  of  their  craft — I 
say  this  confidently  from  my  experience 
of  ships — have  thought  of  nothing  but 
of  doing  their'  very  best  by  the  vessel 
under  their  charge.  To  forget  oneself, 
to  surrender  all  personal  feeling  in  the 
service  of  that  fine  art,  is  the  only  way 
for  a  seaman  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  trust. 

Such  is  the  service  of  a  fine  art  and 
of  ships  that  sail  the  sea.  And  therein 
I  think  I  can  lay  my  finger  upon  the 


difference  between  the  seamen  of  yes- 
terday who  are  still  with  us  and  the 
seamen  of  tomorrow  already  entered 
upon  the  possession  of  their  inheri- 
tance. History  repeats  itself,  but  the 
special  call  of  an  art  which  has  passed 
away  is  never  reproduced.  It  is  as 
utterly  gone  out  of  the  world  as  the 
song  of  a  destroyed  wild  bird.  Nothing 
will  awaken  the  same  response  of  plea- 
surable emotion  or  conscientious  en- 
deavor. And  the  sailing  of  any  vessel 
afioat  is  an  art  whose  fine  form  seems 
always  receding  from  us  on  its  way  to 
the  overshadowed  Valley  of  Oblivion. 
The  taking  of  a  modern  steamship 
about  the  world — though  one  would 
not  minimize  its  responsibilities — has 
not  the  same  quality  of  intimacy  with 
nature,  which  after  all  is  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  to  the  building  up  of  an 
art.  It  is  a  less  personal  and  more 
exact  calling;  it  is  less  arduous,  but  it 
is  also  less  gratifying  in  the  sense  of 
close  communion  between  the  artist 
and  the  medium  of  his  art.  It  is,  in 
short,  less  a  matter  of  love.  Its  effects 
are  measured  exactly  in  time  and  space 
as  no  effects  of  an  art  can  be.  It  is  an 
occupation  which  a  man  not  desperately 
subject  to  seasickness  can  be  imagined 
to  follow  with  content,  without  enthu- 
siasm ;  with  industry,  without  affection. 
Punctuality  is  its  watchword.  The 
incertitude  which  attends  closely  every 
artistic  endeavor  is  absent  from  its 
regulated  enterprise.  It  has  no  great 
moments  of  self-confidence,  or  moments 
not  less  great  of  doubt  and  heart-search- 
ing. It  is  an  industry  which  like  other 
industries  has  its  romance,  its  honor, 
and  its  rewards ;  its  bitter  anxieties  and 
its  hours  of  ease.  But  such  sea-going 
has  not  the  artistic  quality  of  a  single- 
handed  struggle  with  something  much 
greater  than  yourself.  It  is  not  the 
laborious,  absorbing  practice  of  an  art 
whose  ultimate  result  remains  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods. .  It  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, temperamental  achievement ;  it 
is  simply  the  skilled   use  of  a  captured 
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force.     It  is  merely  a  step  forward  upon 
the  way  of  universal  conquest. 

Ill 

Every  passage  of  a  ship  of  yesterday, 
whose  sails  were  filled  eagerly  the  very 
moment  the  pilot  with  his  pockets  full 
of  letters  had  got  over  the  side,  was  like 
a  race,  a  race  against  time,  against  an 
ideal  standard  of  achievement  outstrip- 
ping the  expectations  of  common  men. 
Like  all  true  art,  the  general  conduct 
of  a  ship  and  her  handling  in  particular 
cases  had  a  technic  which  could  be 
discussed  with  delight  and  pleasure  by 
men  who  found  in  their  work  not  bread 
alone  but  an  outlet  for  the  peculiarities 
of  their  temperament.  To  get  the  best 
and  truest  effect  from  the  infinitely 
varying  moods  of  sky  and  sea,  not  pic- 
torially  but  in  the  spirit  of  their  calling, 
was  their  vocation,  one  and  all;  and 
they  recognized  this  with  as  much  sin- 
cerity, and  drew  as  much  inspiration 
from  this  reality,  as  any  man  who  ever 
put  brush  to  canvas.  The  diversity  of 
temperaments  was  immense  among 
those  masters  of  the  fine  art. 

Some  of  them  were  like  Royal  Acad- 
emicians of  some  sort.  They  never 
startled  you  by  a  touch  of  originality,  by 
a  fresh  audacity  of  inspiration.  They 
were  safe,  very  safe.  They  went  about 
solemnly  in  the  assurance  of  their  con- 
secrated and  empty  reputation.  Names 
are  odious,  but  I  remember  one  of 
them  who  might  have  been  their  very 
president,  the  P.R.A.  of  the  sea-craft. 
His  weather-beaten  and  handsome  face, 
his  portly  presence,  his  shirt-fronts  and 
broad  cufifs  and  gold  links,  his  air  of 
bluff  distinction  impressed  the  humble 
beholders — stevedores,  tally-clerks,  tide- 
waiters —  as  he  walked  ashore  over  the 
gangway  of  his  ship  lying  at  the  Circular 
Quay  in  Sydney.  His  voice  was  deep, 
hearty,  and  authoritative — the  voice  of 
a  very  prince  among  sailors.  He  did 
everything  with  an  air  which  put  your 
attention  on   the  alert  and   raised  your 


expectations  ;  but  the  result  somehow 
was  always  on  stereotyped  lines,  unsug- 
gestive,  empty  of  any  lesson  that  one 
could  lay  to  heart.  He  kept  his  ship  in 
apple-pie  order,  which  would  have  been 
seamanlike  enough  but  for  a  finicking 
touch  in  its  details.  His  officers  affected 
a  superiority  over  the  rest  of  us,  but  the 
boredom  of  their  souls  appeared  in  their 
manner  of  dreary  submission  to  the  fads 
of  their  commander.  It  was  only  his 
apprenticed  boys  whose  irrepressible 
spirits  were  not  affected  by  the  solemn 
and  respectable  mediocrity  of  that  artist. 
There  were  four  of  these  youngsters; 
one  the  son  of  a  doctor,  another  of  a 
colonel,  the  third  of  a  jeweler — the 
name  of  the  fourth  was  Twentyman, 
and  this  is  all  I  remember  of  his  parent- 
age. But  not  one  of  them  seemed  to 
possess  the  smallest  spark  of  gratitude  in 
his  composition.  Though  their  com- 
mander was  a  kind  man  in  his  way,  and 
had  made  a  point  of  introducing  them 
to  the  best  people  in  the  town  in  order 
that  they  should  not  fall  into  the  bad 
company  of  boys  belonging  to  other 
ships,  I  regret  to  say  that  they  made 
faces  at  him  behind  his  back,  and  imi- 
tated the  dignified  carriage  of  his  head 
without  any  concealment  whatever. 

This  master  of  the  fine  art  was  a  per- 
sonage and  nothing  more ;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  there  was  an  infinite  diversity  of 
temperament  among  the  masters  of 
the  fine  art  I  have  known.  Some  were 
great  impressionists.  They  impressed 
upon  you  the  fear  of  God  and  Immen- 
sity— or,  in  other  words,  the  fear  of 
being  drowned — with  every  circum- 
stance of  terrific  grandeur.  One  may 
think  that  the  locality  of  your  passing 
away  by  means  of  suffocation  in  water 
does  not  really  matter  very  much.  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  am,  perhaps, 
unduly  sensitive,  but  I  own  that  the 
idea  of  being  suddenly  spilt  into  an  infu- 
riated ocean  in  the  midst  of  darkness 
and  uproar  affected  me  always  with  a 
sensation  of  shrinking  distaste.  To  be 
drowned  in  a  pond,  though  it  might  be 
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called  an  ignominious  fate  by  the  igno- 
rant, is  yet  a  bright  and  peaceful  ending 
in  comparison  with  some  other  endings 
to  one's  earthly  career  which  I  have 
mentally  quaked  at  in  the  intervals  or 
even  in  the  midst  of  violent  exertions. 

But  let  that  pass.  Some  of  the  mas- 
ters whose  influence  left  a  trace  upon 
my  character  to  this  very  day  combined 
a  fierceness  of  conception  with  a  certi- 
tude of  execution  upon  the  basis  of  just 
appreciation  of  means  and  ends  which 
is  the  highest  quality  of  the  man  of 
action.  And  an  artist  is  a  man  of  action, 
whether  he  creates  a  personality,  invents 
an  expedient,  or  finds  the  issue  of  a 
complicated  situation. 

There  were  masters,  too,  I  have 
known,  whose  very  art  consisted  in 
avoiding  every  conceivable  situation.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  never  did 
great  things  in  their  craft;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  despised  for  that.  They 
were  modest,  they  understood  their 
limitations.  Their  own  masters  had  not 
handed  the  sacred  fire  into  the  keeping 
of  their  cold  and  skilful  hands.  One 
of  those  last  I  remember  specially,  now 
gone  to  his  rest  from  that  sea  which  his 
temperament  must  have  made  a  scene 
of  little  more  than  a  peaceful  pursuit. 
Once  only  did  he  attempt  a  stroke  of 
audacity,  one  early  morning,  with  a 
steady  breeze,  entering  a  crowded  road- 
stead. But  he  was  not  genuine  in  this 
display  which  might  have  been  art ;  he 
hankered  after  the  meretricious  glory 
of  a  showy  performance. 

As,  rounding  a  dark,  wooded  point 
bathed  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  we 
opened  to  view  a  crowd  of  shipping  at 
anchor  lying  perhaps  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  us,  he  called  me  aft  from  my  sta- 
tion on  the  forecastle-head,  and  turning 
his  binoculars  over  and  over  in  his  brown 
hands,  said:  "Do  you  see  that  big, 
heavy  ship  with  white  lower  masts  ?  I 
am  going  to  take  up  a  berth  between 
her  and  the  shore.  Now  do  you  see  to 
it  that  the  men  jump  smartly  at  the 
first  order," 


I  answered  "Aye  aye,  sir,"  and  verily 
believed  that  this  would  be  a  fine  per- 
formance. We  dashed  on  through  the 
fleet  in  magnificent  style.  There  must 
have  been  many  open  mouths  and  fol- 
lowing eyes  on  board  those  ships,  Dutch, 
English,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Americans, 
and  a  German  or  two,  who  had  all 
hoisted  their  flags  at  eight  o'clock  as  if 
in  honor  of  our  arrival.  It  would  have 
been  a  fine  performance  if  it  had  come 
off;  but  it  did  not.  Through  a  touch 
of  self-seeking  that  modest  artist  of 
solid  merit  became  untrue  to  his  tem- 
perament. It  was  not  with  him  art  for 
art's  sake,  it  was  art  for  his  own  sake  ; 
and  a  dismal  failure  was  the  penalty  he 
paid  for  that  greatest  of  sins.  It  might 
have  been  even  heavier,  but,  as  it  hap- 
pened, we  did  not  run  our  ship  ashore, 
nor  did  we  knock  a  large  hole  in  the 
big  ship  whose  masts  were  painted 
white.  But  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  did 
not  carry  away  the  cables  of  both  our 
anchors,  for,  as  may  be  imagined,  I  did 
not  stand  upon  the  order  to  "let  go" 
that  came  to  me  in  a  quavering,  quite 
unknown  voice  from  those  familiar  lips. 
I  let  them  both  go  with  a  celerity  which 
to  this  day  astonishes  my  memory.  No 
average  merchantman's  anchors  have 
ever  been  let  go  with  such  incomparable 
smartness.  And  they  both  held.  I 
could  have  kissed  their  rough,  cold  iron 
palms  if  they  had  not  been  buried  in 
slimy  mud  under  ten  fathoms  of  water. 
Ultimately  they  brought  us  up  with  the 
jib-boom  of  a  Dutch  brig  poking  through 
our  spanker — nothing  worse.  And  a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

But  not  in  art.  Afterward  the  master 
told  me  in  a  sort  of  mumble:  "She 
wouldn't  luff  up  in  time,  somehow ; 
what's  the  matter  with  her?"  And  I 
made  no  answer.  Yet  the  answer  was 
clear.  The  ship  had  found  out  the 
momentary  weakness  of  her  man.  Of 
all  the  living  creatures  upon  land  and 
sea  it  is  ships  alone  that  cannot  be  taken 
in  by  barren  pretences,  that  will  not  put 
up  with  bad  art  from  their  masters. 
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Among  the  Fiords  of  Norway 


By  albert  s.  bolles 


Through  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
runs  a  high  mountain  range,  a  huge 
back-bone,  separating  Norway  from 
Sweden.  The  head  of  this  range  re- 
poses for  a  short  season  annually  in 
constant  light ;  its  feet  rest  in  the 
waters  which  for  ages  have  been  the  El 
Dorado  of  expectant  fishermen,  the  rich 
harvest-home  of  pirates,  and  the  roaring, 
blazing,  smoking  scene  of  ships  in  battle. 

Joined  to  this  back-bone  on  each  side 
are  numerous  ribs,  and  between  them 
valleys  extending  to  the  sea  and  lying 
partly  below  its  surface.  The  waters 
within  some  of  these  valleys  are  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles 
in  width.  Many  of  the  fiords  thus  run- 
ning toward  the  Atlantic  are  crossed  by 
others  running  north  and  south — all 
forming  a  lace-work  of  water  extending 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  enabling  the  vi- 
kings of  earlier  days  to  ply  their  cruel 
industry  with  little  fear  of  pursuit,  and 
the  traveler  of  our  day  to  exchange  his 
carriage  for  a  passage  over  a  liquid  high- 
way fringed  with  superb  scenery. 

Let  us  enter,  from  the  sea,  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  fiords,  the  Geiranger. 
It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  sun  is  slowly  wheeling  himself  down 
a  narrow  circle.  On  either  side  of  the 
fiord  are  mountains,  their  crests  sharply 
defined;  for  some  distance  nearly  level, 
then  beautifully  serrated,  as  though  the 
Mountain-Maker  had  just  finished  his 
work.  High  above  the  fiord  is  a  blue 
marble  dome  united  to  the  mountain- 
tops  by  a  silver  cornice  of  snow. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  dark, 
but  not  bleak,  for  they  are  covered  in  most 
places  with  trees  and  shrubbery,   grass 


and  moss,  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
higher  Swiss  Alps  and  other  high  moun- 
tains. The  Alpine  traveler,  in  his  jour- 
ney upward  on  the  Swiss  side,  first  notes 
the  absence  of  the  larger  trees,  next  of 
the  smaller  ones;  then  the  shrubbery 
disappears — only  the  flowers  are  left, 

"That  on  their   ice-clad    stems   all   trembling 
blow, 
Along  the  margin  of  the  untrodden  snow  ;" 

while  descending  on  the  opposite  side, 
at  the  corresponding  altitude  where  on 
the  northern  slope  all  is  desolation,  the 
mountain  is  carpeted  with  green,  glis- 
tening grass,  profusely  commingled  with 
richly  colored  flowers. 

Still  greater  are  the  marvels  wrought 
by  the  sun  with  the  snow  in  the  fiords 
of  Norway.  What  a  magical  loom  is 
there — weaving  out  of  the  falling  water 
myriads  of  silver  ribbons  to  deck  the 
hardihood  of  the  mountains  with  beauty. 
Varying  in  size  from  those  giving  forth 
scarcely  a  murmur,  and  seen  only  at  a 
short  distance,  to  others  much  wider, 
roaring  continually — all  start  from  the 
same  source,  and  hurrying  down  the 
mountain-side,  escape  into  the  same 
silent  sea.  One  stream  glides  down- 
ward straight  as  an  arrow  for  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  with  an  imperceptible 
motion,  rolls  over  a  precipice,  and  is 
crushed  into  a  white,  foamy  mass  spark- 
ling with  many  colors.  Another  hastes 
downward  with  joyous  glee,  dashes 
against  a  rock,  and  is  shivered  into 
streamlets  which  fret  their  weaker  way 
with  increasing  murmur  until  they  rest 
in  the  untroubled  bosom  of  the  fiord. 

Hundreds  of  these  streaks  of  molten 
silver  are  seen  murmuring  down  the 
mountain-sides,    shooting    ofif   in    every 
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THE  SEVEN  SISTERS  WATERFALL,  ON  THE  GEIRANGER  FIORD 


direction  to  moisten  the  earth  and  make 
the  vegetation  exuberant.  In  the  more 
secluded  dells,  where  the  soil  is  deeper, 
dwarf  birch  and  fir-trees  grow,  with 
brilliant  mosses  transforming  the  moun- 
tains into  wondrous  things  of  life  and 
beauty. 

The  larger  waterfalls  have  transported 
a  greater  quantity  of  earth,  and  spread- 
ing it  around  their  feet,  have  gradually 
formed  a  little  plateau,  which  has  been 
appropriated  for  a  home  by  some  native. 
On  this  he  builds  a  house  and  raises  a  few 
potatoes  or  some  barley,  extracting  the 
rest  of  his  subsistence  from  the  sea  or 
by  the  lesser  certainty  of  the  chase.  His 
only  mode  of  communication  is  by  boat, 
for  no  friendly  telegraph  or  highway 
unites  him  with  the  outside  world.  And 
there  he  lives,  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
long  winter,  listening  to  the  winds 
shrieking  down  the  mountains,  or  per- 


chance to  the  less  welcome  sound  of 
the  hungry  bear  or  the  more  voracious 
wolf.  The  next  neighbor  is  ten  miles 
away,  beyond  the  mountain;  and  yet 
life,  even  in  these  hard  surroundings, 
is  worth  living. 

Pursuing  its  descending  course,  the 
sun  is  casting  a  subdued  golden  light 
over  mountains  and  sea.  Not  a  swift- 
vanishing  splendor  ;  for  hours  the  moun- 
tains and  the  water  are  bathed  in  the 
golden  flood.  The  shadows  deepen, 
and  the  mist  rising  from  many  a  water- 
fall looks  like  golden  dust  stirred  up  by 
some  invisible  charioteer.  The  steamer 
moves  over  the  high'y  polished  mirror; 
hours  pass;  at  length  it  nears  a  moun- 
tain which  appears  to  rise  at  the  head 
of  the  fiord,  a  commanding  sentinel 
keeping  the  watch  of  ages.  Hut  as  the 
steamer  draws  near,  lo,  the  rock  opens, 
like  the  rock  to  the  Enchanted   Prince 
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THE  BUARBRAE  GLACIER  GRINDING  ITS  WAY  TO  THE  SEA 


who  suddenly  found  himself  amid  gar- 
dens and  palaces.  The  fiord  is  seen  in 
two  directions,  somewhat  narrower, 
more  sinuous,  and  in  some  places  more 
deeply  shadowed.  The  mountains  be- 
come higher,  the  waterfalls  more  num- 
erous and  noisy,  the  mosses  and  other 
forms  of  life  more  abundant — and  all 
still  sufifused  with  gold. 

Six  hours  have  passed  since  entering 
the  fiord,  yet  every  one  is  on  deck,  for 
no  one  can  escape  the  enchantment. 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  except  the  mur- 
muring waterfalls ;  not  a  leaf  stirs  ;  the 
peace  of  the  New  Jerusalem  broods 
over  all.  Not  a  human  being  has  been 
seen  during  all  these  hours ;  not  a  bird 
save  an  eider-duck  that  flashed  out  of 
the  water.  At  length  the  steamer 
reaches  a  mountain  that  curves  around 
and  falls  gracefully  away,  letting  in  more 
light    upon  its  clothing,   which  reflects 


brighter  colors.  In  front  of  us  a  huge 
stream  rushes  downward,  sending  forth 
its  loud  greeting — it  is  the  end  of  the  fiord . 

It  is  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  sun  is  slowly  climbing  upward. 
Every  dweller  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Maraak  is  asleep.  No  noise  on  land  is 
heard  save  the  waterfall  and  the  faintly 
echoing  bell  of  some  animal  whose  quiet 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  strange  sound 
coming  from  the  fiord,  the  outgoing 
anchor-chain  of  the  intruding  steamer. 

How  the  fiord  was  formed  is  one  of 
the  questions  of  geology  not  yet  fully 
answered.  Was  it  the  slow  work  of 
the  ice-sculptor,  or  were  the  mountains 
rent  by  some  titanic  convulsion  ?  Both 
forces  have  been  present.  The  con- 
torted rocks  seen  in  many  places  are 
clear  proof  of  the  fiery  process  that  up- 
heaved the  elder  world.  Though  the 
mountains  may  have  been  thus  rent,  all 
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the  geologists  assert  that  ice  has  been 
the  more  potent  agency.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  trace  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  process.  But  after  the  valleys  were 
partly  formed,  the  snow  filling  them 
congealed  into  ice,  then  started  slowly 
seaward.  In  this  movement  it  carried 
away  earth,  gravel,  boulders,  in  its  strong 
embrace,  depositing  these  materials  in 
the  ocean.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
mode  of  excavating  the  valley.  These 
very  materials  which  the  ice  carried 
along,  firmly  held  by  it  like  a  diamond 
in  its  lead  matrix,  possessed  an  enor- 
mous cutting  power.  So  they  crushed 
softer  rocks  and  cut  others,  leaving 
numerous  grooves  as  the  evidences  of 
their  mighty  work. 

Other  proofs  quite  as  impressive  are 
the  rocks  scratched,  smoothed,  and  pol- 
ished. The  most  difficult  fact  to  ex- 
plain is  the  much  greater  depth  of  the 
water  at  the  head  of  the  fiord.  Did 
the  glaciers,  by  the  many  obstacles  they 
overcame  during  their  long  travels,  be- 
come unable  to  carry  their  heavy  bur- 
dens or  did  they  dissolve  more  rapidly 
as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  warm  atmos- 
phere of  the  ocean,  thus  discharging 
their  contents  where  the  water  is  now 
so  shallow  ?  No  theory  yet  started  is 
satisfactory ;  but  doubtless  the  patient 
geologist,  who  has  already  shown  how 
active  has  been  the  ice-sculptor  in  carv- 
ing the  surface  of  our  globe,  will  in  due 
time  explain  how  this  glacier  went  up 
hill  and  then  slid  down  into  the  sea ;  or 
how  in  some  other  way  it  escaped  from 
the  fiord,  leaving  behind  gentler  agencies 
to  complete  the  work. 

Situated  on  the  edge  of  another  fiord, 
the  Hardanger,  is  the  village  of  Odde, 
near  which  the  Romsdal  Fall,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Norway,  is  the  attraction 
for  many  summer  tourists.  The  road 
ascends  for  a  short  distance  near  a  roar- 
ing stream,  and  then  passes  by  the  side 
of  a  pale-blue  lake  fed  on  the  opposite 
side  by  several  waterfalls.  Not  far  from 
the  upper  end  is  the  Romsdal,  a  stream 
of  much    greater  volume.      Slowly   you 


toil  upward — it  is  a  long  way — when 
suddenly  above  you  is  seen  a  mass  of 
bluish  glass  bending  beautifully,  then 
breaking  and  falling  down  into  a  deep 
chasm.  A  stick  falling  upon  the  sur- 
face is  borne  onward  with  startling 
velocity,  disclosing  the  fearfully  decep- 
tive power  hidden  in  that  glassy  flood. 
The  breaking  water  in  its  descent  of 
hundreds  of  feet  is  changed  into  a 
glorious  gossamer  veil  sparkling  with 
myriads  of  diamonds.  Dim  figures  en- 
tangled in  the  veil  shoot  downward  and 
disappear.  Below  is  heard  a  crash,  and 
thence  ascends  an  iridescent  water-dust, 
filling  the  surrounding  space.  Though 
striking  ever  so  harshly,  the  water  glee- 
fully rebounds,  and  then  like  a  long 
pent-up  prisoner  rushes  with  still  louder 
joy  into  the  lake. 

After  leaving  the  Hardanger,  one  of 
the  first  places  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  during  his  voyage  north- 
ward is  Aalesund.  In  this  region  the 
land  is  lower  and  cut  into  beautiful 
shapes  by  the  action  of  water,  a  fitting 
home  for  Rollo  the  Viking,  who  by 
his  ravages  for  a  generation  filled  the 
Frankish  kings  with  horror.  Descen- 
ding from  his  secure  northward  home 
with  his  band  of  robbers  as  greedy  and 
daring  as  himself,  he  entered  the 
Seine  and  began  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  Imagine  the  consternation 
of  the  peaceful  dwellers  as  they  see  this 
crowd  alight  from  their  boat  and  begin 
their  unhallowed  work !  The  cattle 
are  driven  off,  the  houses  are  entered 
and  despoiled ;  and,  yet  not  content, 
the  torch  is  applied.  Again  and  again 
they  renew  their  unwelcome  visit,  until 
at  last  one  king,  wiser  than  his  prede- 
cessors, proposes  a  remedy.  Rollo  and 
his  followers  are  invited  to  settle  on  the 
Seine  and  till  the  land.  The  invitation 
is  accepted,  and  the  pitiless  Northland 
is  gladly  forsaken  for  the  sunny  clime 
of  France  ;  the  heathen  pirates  become 
kindly  farmers ;  they  rebuild  the  city 
of  Rouen,  and  soon  become  strongly 
attached  to  their  adopted  home. 
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Leaving  Aalesund  and  the  thoughts 
of  Rollo  by  the  remnant  of  his  castle, 
the  steamer  courses  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle  to  Tromsoe,  the  port  where  the 
polar  adventurers  make  their  final  pre- 
parations for  hopeless  battle  with  the 
unknown  icy  giants  of  the  North. 
Tromsoe  is  built  on  a  strip  of  land  sep- 
arating the  fiord  from  the  ocean.  Mid- 
way, where  the  city  is  situated,  the 
fiord  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  snow-rimmed  moun- 
tain. The  line  along  the  clear  blue 
sky  is  as  sharp  as  though  it  had  been 
cut  by  an  engraver,  while  the  lowest 
part  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a 
dark-green  forest  robe  extending  to  the 
water.  On  the  Tromsoe  side,  especially 
near  the  city;  there  is  a  considerable 
space  of  gently  rising  land  on  which  the 
grass  is  richly  mingled  with  flowers. 

At  Tromsoe    the    sun,    unless  over- 


clouded, is  always  in  sight  for  two 
months  of  the  year.  Happily  on  the 
day  of  our  arrival  only  a  light  fleecy 
wanderer  now  and  then  appeared  in  the 
sky,  swam  lazily  along,  and  then  dis- 
solved. As  the  sun  rose  higher,  his 
fiery  beams  heated  the  mountain-tops 
until  they  shone  like  molten  silver. 
Looking  downward,  the  metal  gradu- 
ally lost  its  dazzling  whiteness,  until  it 
was  hidden  by  the  shrubbery.  Dark 
shadows  were  cast  along  the  edge  of 
the  silent  forest,  for  on  that  perfect  day 
not  a  tree  sighed,  and  nature  all  around 
seemed  **to  forget  to  breathe,  in  the 
fulness  of  its  delight." 

The  sun  reached  his  height  ;  not  a 
single  invader  could  be  seen  in  the  sky. 
The  hours  sped  quickly;  by  ten  o'clock 
all  signs  of  life  on  shore  had  ceased. 
The  Lapps,  who  during  the  day  were 
constantly  in  evidence  to  both  eye  and 
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nose,  had  disappeared  ;  even  the  watch- 
dogs, hearing  nothing,  seemed  asleep. 
What  a  transformation  !  The  city  less 
than  a  mile  off,  where  a  few  hours  be- 
fore there  had  been  so  much  animation, 
now  in  full  light  as  silent  as  though 
stricken  by  some  destroying  angel,  leav- 
ing not  one  alive  ! 

And  the  fiord  itself  was  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  Now  and  then 
a  fish  broke  the  surface,  but  quickly 
disappeared,  as  if  in  apology  for  forget- 


ting himself;  later  a  pair  of  sea-gulls 
slowly  flew  around  the  steamer  as 
though  they  were  sleepy  or  confused  by 
the  night's  delay.  At  length  they,  too, 
passed  from  sight,  leaving  the  sun  alone, 
the  one  moving  thing  save  the  company 
of  men  and  women  on  board  thesteamer. 
Presently  some  thin  drapery  obscures 
the  sun  from  sight.  The  cloud  disap- 
pears, but  another  comes,  screening  him 
completely  from  our  view.  Soon  more 
appear,  chasing  and  crashing  into  each 
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other  until  a  large  space  around  the  sun 
is  obscured.  Then  they  break,  and  the 
sun  again  peers  through.  For  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  this  battle 
between  the  sun  and  the  clouds  con- 
tinues; every  rift  is  soon  closed — all 
become  anxious ;  midnight  draws  near. 
At    length,   just    before    the    hour,    he 


they  settled  down  into  the  sea  and  upon 
the  rocks,  doubtless  looking  with  relief 
as  the  steamer  glided  away. 

The  North  Cape  is  not  quite  the 
most  northerly  land  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
far  enough  north.  A  dismal  black  point 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet  high.     Leading  to  the  top  is 


appears    in  full-orbed  splendor,  shining      a  rough    path    not    difficult    to   ascend, 
upon  the  mountain-peaks,    lighting  up      unless  it   be  wet  and   slippery.      From 


the  forest  and 
shooting  his 
rays  across 
the  fiord  until 
it  sparkles. 
We  gaze  with 
a  strange,  in- 
describable 
feeling  —  a 
new  sensation 
of  the  sun's 
eternity,  of 
the  everlast- 
ingness  of  all 
things,  which 
only  sight  of 
him  at  that 
hour  can  pos- 
sibly call  forth. 
From  Trom- 
soe  the  dis- 
tance to  the 
North  Cape  is 
a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles, 
and  between 
these  places, 
amid  roc  ks 
constantly 
lashed   by  the 

ocean,  is  an  abode  of  innumerable  gulls. 
From  unknown  time  they  have  been 
the  tenants  of  this  cold,  watery  scene. 
As  the  steamer  neared  the  spot,  the 
gulls  were  resting  on  the  sea  and  rocks 
or  in  the  rocky  caverns.  A  gun  was 
fired  ;  instantly  they  were  darkening  the 
air    and    rending    it    with    their    cries. 


AN  OLD  NORSE  KERKE 


the  top  to  the 
edge  of  the 
cliff  is  a  half- 
mile  or  more 
of  hard  walk- 
i  n  g  over 
stones  or 
through  mire. 
At  last  we 
come  to  the 
edge  of  the 
clifif ;  the  sun, 
though  it  is 
nearly  twelve 
o'clock,  has 
almost  reached 
the  lowest 
edge  of  his 
daily  path, 
but  is  still 
far  above  the 
shimmering 
sea.  You 
stand  on  that 
lonely  point 
feeling,  except 
for  the  pres- 
ence of  those 
around  you, 
that  you  are 
quite  out  of  the  world  in  which  you 
have  hitherto  spent  your  life.  You 
stand  without,  on  a  rock  pelted  by 
every  storm  of  wind  and  snow;  attacked 
by  the  fiery  summer  sun  and  pitiless 
winter  frost ;  no  wonder  that  neither 
tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  scarce  a  flower, 
can   exist.      Among    the    most   solemn 


They  flew  around  confusedly,  not  know-  places  on  the  globe  it  must  be  reckoned 
ing  whither  they  should  betake  them-  the  world's  end,  avast  stony  wreck  pro- 
selves  from  the  strange  noise.    Gradually  jecting  above  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 
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NORTH  CAPE,   FRONTING  THE  FROZEN  ARCTIC 


From  North  Cape  to  Spitzbergen  is 
a  long  stretch  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  water,  broken  midway  by 
a  low,  wave-washed  rock  called  Bear 
Island.  At  length  the  white  shores  of 
Spitzbergen  are  descried  ;  a  few  hours 
later  mountains  with  sharp  white  peaks 
are  seen  rising  coldly  into  the  upper  air. 
Vast  glaciers  fill  the  valleys  between, 
pushing  their  huge  forms  slowly  into 
the  sea.  From  this  exuberant  snow 
dark  rocks  project  here  and  there,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  glittering 
whiteness.  These  rocks,  which  the 
snow  cannot  hold  in  its  soft  embrace, 
look  cold  and  cheerless;  black,  wind- 
swept monsters,  rending  the  vast  shroud 
that  covers  the  frozen  dcathland  of  the 
north. 

And  what  is  lying  beneath  that 
shroud  ?      Nothing   but   rock,  you  say  ? 


The  steamer  reaches  an  anchorage  in 
Advent  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  which 
part  of  the  shroud  has  been  dissolved 
by  the  sun  ;  and  beneath,  what  do  we 
behold  ?  Large  patches  of  flowers, 
trembling  in  the  air,  as  dainty  as  ever 
gladdened  the  eyes  and  heart  of  man. 
The  soil  is  a  terminal  moraine,  the 
deposit  of  rocks  ground  up  in  a  glacier- 
mill,  which  is  still  at  work.  On  this 
soil  mosses  grow  in  great  luxuriance  ; 
you  walk  over  the  velvet  carpet,  softer 
than  on  palace  floor  and  far  more  beau- 
tiful. The  colors  are  subdued  but 
varied  ;  pink,  yellow,  violet,  mixed ; 
"  the  bright  enameled  zones  are  far 
below,"  but  the  "slender  flowerets" 
are  here,  and  not  far  off  is  the  "white 
realm    of    peace    above    the    flowering 


line. 


Even     in     that     inhospitable     clime, 
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where  not  a  tr'ee  nor  a  shrub  grows, 
the  flowers  are  making  due  atonement 
for  the  niggardliness  of  nature — the 
most  sensitive  thing  in  the  vegetable 
world  living  amid  the  sterility  of  the 
rocks!  Whence  came  you,  little  flower ; 
for  surely  there  was  a  time  when  the 
island  was  only  a  bare  rock  covered 
with  snow?  Whence  came  forth  life 
from  the  pulverized  rock,  to  deck  its 
barrenness  and  make  it  green  ?  Surely 
there  is  a  mystery  in  this,  transcending 
explanation;  a  sense  of  something  un- 
seen but  existing,  of  which  the  flower 
is  only  a  faint,  evanescent  expression. 

Like  the  life  of  those  arctic  flowers, 
the  day  has  gone  all  too  quickly;  at 
eight  in  the  afternoon  the  steamer  starts 
homeward.  A  reluctance  to  go  rises  as 
the  velvety  earth  disappears.  But  a  new 
vision  comes  into  view — a  huge  glacier, 
carrying  a  mighty  load  of  earthy  ruin  in 
its  journey  to  the  sea.  Two  vast  walls 
of  stones  and  earth,  pushed  aside  and 
upward,  clearly  mark  the  path  of  the 


grinding  monster.  Its  power  is  spent 
by  the  water's  edge ;  the  glacier  cracks 
and  falls  bit  by  bit  into  the  hungry 
sea. 

Again  the  scene  changes.  Now,  on 
either  side  of  the  bay  are  vast  glisten- 
ing snow-fields  ;  and  jutting  from  them, 
like  the  backs  of  huge  animals,  black 
rocks,  nearly  buried  beneath  the  snowy 
avalanche.  Farther  away  sharply  defined 
mountains  rise  from  the  surrounding 
desolation.  Unvisited  by  adventurous 
bird  or  hardy  reindeer,  the  mountains 
court  the  companionship  of  the  sun, 
which  smiles  over  them  from  foot  to  sum- 
mit. Hours  have  passed  since  weighing 
anchor;  the  unresting  sun  is  now  cours- 
ing upward,  the  land  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay  is  fading  and  mingling 
with  the  sky,  while  the  bay  itself  has 
expanded  into  the  slowly  beating,  illim- 
itable, sunlit  sea. 
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Minnie  Maddern  Fiske 


AN  INTERPRETER  OF  MODERN  EMOTIONAL  DRAMA 


Individuality  is  the  note  of  the 
modern  drama  of  ideas.  Because  the 
advanced  dramatists  of  today — such  as 
Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,Maeter- 
hnck,  D'Annunzio,  Echegaray,  and 
Galdos — in  their  eager  exploration  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
have  turned  from  the  poetic  tragedies 
of  antiquity  and  the  romantic  stories  of 
the  Renaissance  to  the  first-hand  study 
of  living  men  and  women,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  players  interpreting  their  works 
shall  discard  academic  traditions  for 
what  is  rightly  called  "naturalistic" 
acting.  To  be  natural  on  the  stage 
they  must  be  essentially  themselves. 
Only  traditional  characters  can  be 
played  in  accordance  with  traditions. 
The  transcriber  of  new  and  original 
human  documents  must  deduce  laws 
and  create  precedents  of  his  own.  That 
is  why  a  Duse's  Magda,  or  a  Calve's 
Carmen,  or  a  Rejane's  Zaza,  belongs 
by  creative  right  as  much  to  the  actress 
or  the  singer  as  to  the  author  and  the 
composer.  And  that  is,  indirectly,  the 
reason  why  the  play-going  public  has  so 
much  curiosity  regarding  the  personal- 
ities of  successful  players.  This  senti- 
mental interest  is  legitimate  enough  so 
long  as  it  does  not  encroach  upon 
privacy.  The  work  of  an  actress  is  for 
the  public  ;  and  her  art,  when  she  hap- 
pens to  possess  any,  is  so  interblended 
with  her  personality  that  no  line  can  be 
drawn  as  to  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. 

Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  is  today 
America's  foremost  intellectual-emo- 
tional actress.  She  has  been  tacitly 
recognized  as  such,  perhaps,  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  since  her  Tess 


of  the  D'Urbervilles,  and  her  Becky 
Sharp;  but  it  is  only  this  season  that 
her  supremacy  has  been  confirmed  in  a 
popular  triumph  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  what  may  be  called  a  typical  twen- 
tieth-century play,  Leah  Kleschna,  given 
during  the  winter  at  the  Manhattan 
Theater  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  a  glance  back- 
ward at  her  antecedents,  that  this 
actress  was  born  into  the  theatrical 
profession.  New  Orleans  was  her 
birthplace,  her  father  being  an  influen- 
tial manager  in  the  West  and  South, 
and  her  mother,  Lizzie  Maddern,  a 
highly  esteemed  artist.  Inheriting  from 
both  parents  a  studious  disposition  as 
well  as  histrionic  tendencies.  Miss 
Minnie  received  her  formal  education 
in  convent  schools,  while  playing  chil- 
dren's parts  at  intervals  for  several 
years,  and  at  sixteen  was  a  responsible 
'leading  lady."  In  her  early  starring 
days  she  had  experience  in  a  large  variety 
of  modern  roles,  ranging  from  French 
emotional  and  society  plays  to  domestic 
drama  of  the  Fogg's  Ferry  brand.  Her 
first  metropolitan  hit  was  in  a  comedy 
entitled  Caprice^  in  which  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  impulsive,  lonesome,  elfish 
little  girl  with  a  great  mass  of  Titian- 
red  hair,  flinging  herself  down  on  a 
hearth-rug  before  the  grate-fire,  and 
crooning  a  tender  bit  of  song,  "In  the 
Gloaming,"  is  one  that  many  New 
Yorkers  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

The  stage  production  of  that  poignant 
modern  tragedy  of  rural  life  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  of  the 
D'  UrbervilleSy  may  be  said  to  mark  a 
turning-point  in  Mrs.  Fiske's  profes- 
sional career.     It  revealed  for  the  first 
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H>  oingraph   by   Sarony 

TESS  OF  THE   DURBERVILLES 


time  that  extraordinary  power  of  rapt 
intensity  in  the  pause  of  an  exalted  sit- 
uation, whereby  she  is  able  to  hold  an 
audience  spellbound  at  a  tension  which 
the  slightest  break  would  topple  over 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
This  is  what  she  achieved  in  the  scene 
where  Tess  slays  her  cynical  betrayer, 
Aleck  D'Urberville.  It  is  a  tempera- 
mental gift,  as  astonishing  as  it  is  rare. 
Mrs.  Fiske,  like  most  trained  artists, 
inclines  to  place  a  higher  value  upon 
technical  accomplishments  laboriously 
acquired  than  upon  the  innate  cjuali- 
ties   with    which    nature   has    endowed 


her.  I  have  heard  her  say  that  those 
thrilling  effects  of  sheer  personal  mag- 
netism—  in  unostentatious  pantomine, 
where  not  a  word  is  spoken — are  com- 
paratively *' easy."  They  may  be  easy 
to  her,  but  to  ninety-nine  actresses  in  a 
hundred  they  are  impossible. 

As  Becky  Sharp,  in  an  effective 
dramatization  of  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair  by  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Fiske  scored  another 
highly  successful  characterization,  in 
the  vixenish  line  of  comedy.  She  had 
previously  made  her  own — on  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  stage  in  this  country — the 
sparkling  impersonation  of  Cyprienne 
in  Sardou's  Divorgons,  which  holds  a 
unique  place  in  her  repertoire,  similar  to 
that  which  Goldoni's  La  Locandiera 
occupies  in  Eleonora  Duse's.  She  has 
also  played  Frou-Frou  in  the  well- 
known  but  somewhat  maudlin  Parisian 
piece  by  those  subsequent  Academicians, 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy.  Curiously 
enough,  the  actress  who  finds  Ibsen's 
Hedda  Gabler  an  interesting  study  has 
always  revolted  at  Frou-Frou  ;  not,  as 
she  explains,  because  this  French  char- 
acter is  bad  morally,  but  because  it  is 
hysterical,  degenerate,  abjectly  weak, 
and  racially  perverse. 

Some  three  years  ago  Mr.-  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske,  husband  of  the  actress, 
acquired  possession  of  the  Manhattan 
Theater,  a  first-class  metropolitan  play- 
house and  one  of  the  very  few  in  New 
York — or  in  the  whole  United  States, 
for  that  matter — not  controlled  by  the 
Theatrical  Trust.  Without  recapitu- 
lating here  the  account  of  Mrs.  Fiske's 
long  and  bitter  struggle  against  the 
monopolistic  policy  of  this  organization, 
we  may  take  into  consideration  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  its  opposition  spurred 
her  to  redoubled  efforts  in  building  up 
an  unrivaled  stock  company  ;  while  her 
being  practically  shut  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean play  markets  turned  her  attention 
to  the  work  of  native  American  drama- 
tists, which  already  had  yielded  her  so 
much  of  prestige  and  substantial  success. 
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Mrs.  Fiske  surrounded  herself  with  a 
company  of  picked  artists — for  she  has 
always  insisted  upon  being,  as  she  is 
today,  simply  one  of  a  group  of  stars,  or 
else  of  a  capable  aggregation  without 
any  star  at  all.  She  experimented  with 
varying  success  in  the  original  produc- 
tion of  such  new  and  untried  works  as 
The  Unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch  ^  Miranda 
of  the  Balcony,  A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea, 
Little  Italy,  and  Mart  a  of  the  Lowlands 
— the  latter  a  translation  from  the 
Spanish  of  Angel  Guimera,  staged  by 
Mrs.  Fiske,  but  in  which  she  did  not 
personally  appear.  At  intervals  she 
revived  some  of  the  best  things  from 
her  older  repertoire,  including  A  "DolVs 
House,  to  which  has  been  added  recently 
that  other  striking  Ibsen  incarnation, 
Hedda  Gahler. 

An  actress  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  keenly 
alert  and  inquiring  mind  could  not  pos- 
sibly escape  Ibsen.  He  pervades  the 
theater  of  today,  and  foreshadows  the 
creative,  psychological  drama  of  the 
twentieth  century.  One  may  instinc- 
tively love  the  suave  beauty  of  Shakes- 
peare's verse,  his  tenderness  and  mystery, 
the  romantic  glamor,  gayety,  movement, 
nobility,  and  charm  with  which  he  in- 
vests life,  and  yet  feel  that,  with  his  age, 
'*  Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away," 

as  Keats  says.  These  things  do  not 
correspond  with  the  reality  of  our  days. 
We  turn,  then,  with  a  kind  of  protest- 
ing fascination  to  the  austere  and  som- 
ber Scandinavian  master  for  new  pictures 
from  the  outremer  of  the  human  con- 
science, set  forth  in  the  unity  of 
"amplified  catastrophes,"  with  the 
utmost  resources  of  dramaturgic  art. 
There  are  no  cries,  no  violence  or 
bloodshed,  no  declamations,  no  visible 
tears.  With  Ibsen's  characters,  in 
Rosmersholm,  in  Ghosts,  in  the  other 
two  pieces  mentioned,  throughout  all 
his  works,  the  passion  and  the  poesy 
are  within.  Those  deep  waters  run 
still,  but  their  shuddering  depths  strike 
us,  as  in  real  life,  with  mysterious 
emotions  akin  to  terror  and  awe. 


f  hotograph  by  Saron, 

LEAH  KLESCHNA 


The  old-fashioned  way  of  being 
intense  was  for  the  actress  to  have  a 
fit.  Nowadays  death  itself  is  unob- 
trusive, as  regards  external  demonstra- 
tion. Hedda  Gabler,  in  her  climax  of 
desperation  at  the  end  of  all  things  in 
vain,  plays  a  diabolic  waltz  on  the  piano, 
and  then  with  a  defiant  laugh  picks  up 
her  pistol  and  sends  a  bullet  into  her 
brain.  The  real  drama  passed  long  before. 

Mrs.  Fiske  finds  Hedda,  like  some 
other  roles  of  similar  perversity  which 
she  has  played,  "interesting."  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  she  sees 
anything  heroic,  or  good,  or  admirable 
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in  them,  individually;  or  even  that  they 
inspire  her  with  the  least  personal 
sympathy  or  liking.  But  if  not,  then 
the  perverse  character,  besides  being  a 
study  in  itself,  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
combination  which  taken  altogether 
develops  at  last  those  selfsame  desirable 
attributes.  Thus,  Hedda  Gabler  is  a 
cold,  egotistical,  devilish  creature,  who 
hates  the  world  because  it  is  not 
"beautiful"  according  to  herideas,  and 
would  persecute  and  destroy  all  whom 
she  is  powerless  to  act  upon  or  in  some 
way  play  destiny  to^including  herself. 
But  then,  there  is  an  Aunt  Julia — sweet, 
simple,  saintlike  in  her  unquestioning 
devotion  to  others — who  shines  out 
through  the  morbid  miasmas  of  the  play 
like  a  light  in  the  wilderness.  The 
ultimate  moral  impression  derived,  as 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre  has  finely  observed 
in  his  analysis  of  this  same  drama,  is 
that  self-abnegation  and  charity,  being 
the  most  potent  factors  to  shape  the 
ends  of  our  world,  constitute  the  most 
esthetic  of  existences;  that  nothing  can 
be  more  efficacious — whether  for  the 
beauty  of  one's  own  life  or  as  an 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  others — 
nothing  more  distinguished,  nor  more 
aristocratic,  than  goodness  and  simplic- 
ity of  heart. 

Mary  of  Magdala,  translated  into 
classic  English  verse  by  Mr.  William 
Winter  from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse, 
stands  apart  from  all  the  other  produc- 
tions which  Mrs.Fiske  has  essayed — and, 
indeed,  from  modern  drama  in  general. 
It  is  an  exalted  reverie,  remote  from 
the  actual  world,  throbbing  with  spirit- 
ual emotion.  Mary  moves  as  in  a 
dream,  betwixt  the  material  dross  of 
her  estate  as  courtezan  and  the  mystic 
beauty  of  adoration  after  she  is  con- 
verted, under  the  spell  of  huinan  near- 
ness to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  a  role 
to  be  lived  rather  than  acted,  and  comes 
into  the  heart  like  the  experience  of  an 
inspired  moment  in  life.  Mrs.  Fiske 
visited  the  author  in  Germany,  and  she 
spent  a  happy  summer  of  contemplation 


alone  with  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  the 
Black  Forest  and  along  the  sequestered 
valley  of  the  Neckar.  This  is  her 
preferable  method  of  "study,"  and  at 
the  same  time  it  brings  a  rest  and 
contentment  of  its  own  which  Mrs. 
Fiske  declares  is  the  dearest  compen- 
sation in  the  essentially  simple  life  of 
an  actress. 

In  the  middle  of  December  last,  after 
long  and  careful  preparation,  the  new 
and  original  five-act  play  of  Leah 
Kleschna,  written  by  a  young  though 
not  unknown  American  author,  Mr. 
C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  was  produced  at 
the  Manhattan  Theater.  Its  success 
was  spontaneous  and  unequivocal,  and 
proved  to  be  enduring.  Mrs.  Fiske 
assumed  the  title  role,  which,  according 
to  her  principle  and  practice,  is  not  one 
of  "star"  prominence,  but  shared  the 
honors  equally  with  four  or  five  others 
played  by  the  best  artistic  ensemble  to 
be  found  today  in  any  New  York  theater, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr. 
Belasco's. 

Leah  Kleschna  is  in  some  respects 
unique  among  recent  dramatic  pieces. 
It  is  theatrically  effective  without  being 
obviously  artificial ;  and,  though  essen- 
tially a  realistic  problem  play,  it  is  clean, 
wholesome,  and  pervaded  -with  an 
optimism  rising  almost  to  ideality. 
The  scene  is  Paris,  the  time  today. 
Leah  is  a  half-orphan,  whose  father  is 
what  may  be  called  a  high-class  criminal, 
a  man  of  courage  and  force  in  his  way, 
who  has  trained  up  his  clever,  spirited 
daughter  to  be  a  professional  cracks- 
woman.  One  of  their  burglarious 
enterprises  is  to  break  into  the  house 
of  one  Sylvaine,  a  public  man  of  dis- 
tinction, and  steal  from  his  safe  the 
family  jewels  which  he  is  going  to  offer 
to  his  affianced  bride  as  a  wedding-gift. 
Leah  accomplishes  this  task  with  her 
accustomed  skill,  but  is  caught  in  the 
act  by  Sylvaine  himself.  Sylvaine,  how- 
ever, is  an  advanced  social  philanthrop- 
ist who  believes  not  in  prisons  but  in 
kindly  moral   persuasion   for  the  corrcc- 
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tion  of  vicious  tendencies 
in  our  fellow-creatures.  He 
extends  this  charity  to  Leah, 
who  melts  into  repentant 
tears.  Upon  this  scene, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  sud- 
denly breaks  in  Raoul,  the 
debauched  son  of  distin- 
guished and  honorable  par- 
ents, and  brother  of  the  lady 
whom  Sylvaine  is  to  marry. 
Raoul  puts  the  ugliest  pos- 
sible interpretation  upon  the 
presence  of  Leah  in  Syl- 
vaine's  house,  and  then  him- 
self steals  the  jewels.  After 
Leah  has  been  allowed  to 
go  her  way  in  peace  and 
gratitude,  and  Raoul  sum- 
marily dismissed,  the  philan- 
thropist finds  that  he  has 
been  robbed  after  all.  Still 
his  faith  in  the  girl  remains 
unshaken.  Leah,  rising  to 
the  situation,  then  calmly 
declares  herself  guilty  be- 
cause, if  Raoul  were  to  be 
accused  of  theft,  it  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  the 
family  of  Sylvaine's  fiancee. 
Sylvaine  keeps  silence  for 
the  same  reason.  But  the 
family  balk  at  his  generosity 
toward  Leah,  and  the  match 
is  broken  off.  Leah  quits 
her  father  and  the  old  asso- 
ciates forever,  after  loyally 
extricating  them  from  danger 
of  arrest,  and  returns  to  her 
childhood's  home  in  an 
Austrian  hamlet,  to  take  up 
her  humble  work,  in  the 
fields.  Three  years  later  Sylvaine  fol- 
lows her  thither,  and  asks  for  his  own 
the  regenerated  womanly  life  that  he 
helped  to  lift  out  of  the  depths. 

This  is  practically  identical  with  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  noble  thesis  in  LesMtserables. 
Some  loose  ends  are  left  in  Mr.  McLel- 
lan's  working  out  of  it,  and  he  has  not 
escaped  charges  of  inconsistency,  insin- 
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cerity,  and  the  theatrical  exploitation  of 
a  quixotic  theory  which  presumably  he 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  if  brought 
to  a  personal  test  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  every-day  life.  The  same  has  been 
said  of  Victor  Hugo  often  enough,  and 
doubtless  with  some  reason.  Yet  the 
Christian  ideal  remains  unsullied  and 
beautiful,  no  matter  how  far  short  of  it 
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weak  and  strugs^Iing  humanity  may 
fall.  Without  preaching,  to  present  it 
to  attentive  multitudes  as  a  concrete 
object-lesson  in  an  intrinsically  inter- 
esting novel  or  play  is  surely  a 
laudable  achievement,  worthy  of  the 
best  effort  of  which  any  artist  may  be 
capable. 

"A  grand  duty  of  charity  and  of  jus- 
tice," says  M.  Maeterlinck — and  it  was 
Mrs.  Fiske  who  first  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  significant  passage  of  Le 
Double  Jardin  —  "subsists  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  bottom  of  all  good  hearts. 
Perhaps  out  of  the  strife  of  this  duty 
against  our  ignorance  and  our  egotism 
may  come  the  true  drama  of  the  cen- 
tury. Once  this  stage  is  reached  in 
real  life  as  on  the  mimic  scene  we  may 
begin  to  talk  of  a  new  theater,  a  theater 
of  peace  and  beauty  without  tears." 

Changeable  as  a  chameleon,  or  a 
cloud,  in  her  sensitive  varying  reflection 
of  surroundings  or  the  mood  within, 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  is  a  baffling  per- 
son to  describe.  She  is  almost  never 
seen  in  society  or  in  public,  except  on 
the  stage  of  her  own  theater.  A  rather 
petite  woman,  with  hair  like  autumn 
leaves  in  sunshine,  big,  shining  gray 
eyes  with  an  eager  and  rapt  look  in 
them,  a  child  one  instant  and  a  woman 
whom  the  world  can  teach  but  little  the 
next,  is  the  casual  impression  gained 
from  meeting  her  in  private  life.  She 
dresses  mostly  in  simple  black  or  brown, 
and  seems  to  be  always  reading,  or  else 
meditating  over  something  she  has  just 
read.  Her  voice  is  pleasing,  low,  but 
clear  and  incisive;  and  in  moments  of 
impulse  her  words  and  sentences  shoot 
forth  vehemently  with  a  level  intensity 
of  utterance  that  is  her  most  singular 
characteristic,  and  the  only  thing  about 
her  acting  which  might  be  called  a 
"mannerism." 

Mrs.  Fiske  is  a  relentless  and  inde- 
fatigable worker  at  rehearsals  and  during 
performance;  though  if  she  had  her 
way,  the  European  custom  of  principals 
playing  only  three  or  four  times  a  week 


would  be  in  force  here.  In  the  summer- 
time she  gets  away  from  everything  save 
her  own  thoughts  and  imaginings;  and 
among  the  inaccessible  woods  and 
mountains,  or  abroad  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  of  Spain  and  France,  or 
perhaps  floating  in  a  gondola  along  the 
canals  of  Venice,  those  ideas  come  to 
her  which,  when  later  they  color  the 
acting  of  a  particular  scene  on  the 
stage,  are  very  naturally  attributed  to 
her  exceptional  technic  and  premedi- 
tated art. 

The  fictitious  characters  which  she 
plays  seem  to  interest  this  actress  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  so  many 
living  human  beings  might.  She  may 
not  always  sympathize  with  or  approve 
of  them,  but  their  minutest  traits  and 
motives  are  worth  finding  out.  The 
more  complex  and  sinister  they  are,  the 
more  fascinating.  Doubtless  this  is  one 
reason  for  her  leaning  toward  the  Hedda 
Gablers  and  the  Becky  Sharps.  Bad 
people  are  better  dramatic  material  than 
good  people  because  they  act  upon  the 
impulses  which  we  righteous  folk  repress, 
and  get  themselves  into  all  sorts  of 
scrapes  which  we  are  clever  enough  to 
avoid.  The  conscience  of  a  virtuous 
heroine  is  so  clear  that  it  does  not 
require  any  artistic  illumination,  and  so 
to  make  her  dramatically  worth  while 
she  has  to  be  overwhelmed  with  unde- 
served and  illogical  misfortunes.  The 
dark  conscience  of  the  wicked,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  the  actress  the  de- 
sired opportunity  for  a  splendid  spec- 
tacular glare. 

The  charity  of  our  modern  artist, 
then,  is  not  of  the  sort  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  but  rather  seeks  to 
dissect  and  deal  with  them  in  the  broad 
daylight,  with  a  full  understanding  of 
their  scope  and  influence — on  the  prin- 
ciple that  to  understand  all  is  to  pardon 
pretty  much  everything. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN— THE  SON  OF  HIS  FATHER 


BY  HERBERT  VIVIAN 


A  young  minister  of  state  always 
appeals  to  the  popular  imagination,  if 
only  as  an  example  of  precocity.  We 
are  not  perhaps  to  include  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  category 
of  infant  prodigies,  or  decry  him  as  too 
young  at  forty,  though  his  years  are 
certainly  few  as  men  count  them  in 
politics.  Nor  may  we  ascribe  to  him 
one  of  those  impetuous  natures  which 
force  their  way  irresistibly  to  the  front, 
maugre  every  obstacle.  But  he  presents 
a  psychological  interest  by  the  contra- 
dictions in  his  simple  nature.  From  an 
early  age  he  set  himself  to  mimic  his 
father's  appearance  ;  but  few  characters 
have  presented  more  essential  differ- 
ences. While  Chamberlain  the  elder 
has  a  young  head  on  old  shoulders, 
conspicuous  daring,  recklessness  of 
consequences,  energy  which  borders  on 
effrontery,  raging,  tearing  impatience, 
strong  passions,  quick  resentments  and 
— what  very  few  have  realized — a  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  his  son  dilutes  his 
assurance  with  diffidence,  drifts  instead 
of  pushing,  walks  delicately,  eschews 
all  sentiment. 

When  he  rose  to  deliver  his  Budget 
speech,  he  betrayed  a  disarming  pallor, 
a  demure  tremble  which  prompted  him 
to  spill  an  ink-pot  over  his  trousers,  a 
sweet  simplicity  which  awoke  pity  in 
the  most  cynical  or  savage  breasts. 
That  the  occasion  was  too  much  for 
him  is  no  more  a  discredit  than  the 
maiden  speech  of  Disraeli  or  the  early 
oratorical  efforts  of  Mr.  Parnell.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  all-night 
sitting    last    session   he   charmed  every 


one  by  his  imperturbable  good  humor, 
even  though  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  conceal  it  behind  a  rampart  of  lugu- 
brious frowns.  He  can  be  obstinate 
enough  when  his  conventions  are 
challenged,  but  he  shares  with  most 
great  teachers  that  childlike  innocence 
which  enables  him  to  conjure  impe- 
tuous opponents,  that  wise  diffidence 
which  is  always  ready  to  defer  to  an 
expert. 

Those  who  see  a  great  future  in 
store  for  him  are  agreed  in  devoting 
special  admiration  to  the  teachable  side 
of  his  disposition.  When  he  was  Post- 
master-General he  delighted  his  subor- 
dinates by  the  frank  condescension 
which  enabled  him  to  share  their  frugal 
repasts  and  lend  a  genial  ear  to  their 
small  talk.  Now  that  he  is  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  intricate  legislation,  he  proves 
his  strength  by  the  admirable  frankness 
with  which  he  adopts  the  advice  of  his 
underlings.  During  debates  in  com- 
mittee on  the  finance  bill  he  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  running  to  and 
from  the  seats  below  the  gallery,  where 
permanent  officials  were  waiting  to 
prime  him  with  facts  or  fictions — at 
any  rate  with  statistics.  If  he  was 
sometimes  led  astray,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tobacco  duty,  he  can  justify  him- 
self with  Charles  II  that  his  acts  are 
those  of  his  advisers. 

There  is  a  regrettable  tendency  to 
refrain  from  taking  him  quite  seriously, 
and  hasty  critics  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  present  high  posi- 
tion is  an  artificial  one,  the  conjunction 
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of  various  political  accidents — at  best 
an  experiment  which  may  never  be  re- 
peated. This  is  to  forget  the  almost 
unique  advantages  which  he  has  en- 
joyed. If  Disraeli  was  born  in  a  library, 
Chamberlain  the  younger  was  con- 
ceived in  a  committee-room,  brought 
forth  in  a  polling-booth,  cradled  in  a 
political  atmosphere;  all  through  his  life 
he  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  Gamaliel 
who  is  the  prime  expert  in  parliament- 
ary machinery.  Some  may  question 
the  strong  individuality  of  a  gentleman 
who  can  have  been  moved,  even  by 
filial  piety,  to  follow  all  the  surprising 
changes  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
political  career.  But  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  days  of  the  doctrine  of 
ransom  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  too  young  to  be  com- 
promised by  fixed  opinions,  and  that 
his  first  appeal  to  electors  was  from  a 
semi-Conservative  platform.  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  his 
mental  development,  and  I  have  small 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  upon  the 
whole  it  has  been  consistent  with  such 
honesty  as  a  politician  is  capable  of, 
combined  with  an  eye  to  advancement. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success  in  carrying  out  a  highly 
polemical  campaign  without  making  a 
single  personal  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  one 
of  those  colorless  individuals  who  do 
not  easily  add  to  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintances.  This  is  perhaps  an 
additional  reason  for  prognosticating  a 
distinguished  political  career.  No  af^fec- 
tions  and  a  great  brain  were  laid  down 
by  Disraeli  as  the  prime  conditions  of 
prosperity  in  political  life.  Apart  from 
his  devotion  to  his  father,  he  probably 
fulfils  the  first  of  these  conditions  ;  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  brains  are  no  longer  so  necessary, 
or  at  any  rate  so  usual,  among  modern 
politicians  as  they  were  last  century. 

When  I  first  went  up  to  Cambridge 
in  1883,  I  had  a  mighty  curiosity  to 
make   the   acquaintance  of   this   young 


gentleman,  then  in  his  second  year. 
His  father  was  much  canvassed  as  a 
rising  Radical,  whose  extreme  views  had 
not  yet  been  tempered  to  the  storm  of 
public  opinion. 

The  difficulty  was  that  no  one  seemed 
to  know  the  son  of  the  Radical  leader. 
The  only  facts  which  I  could  gather 
were  that  he  lived  much  alone,  but 
was  already  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
debates  of  the  Union  Society.  One  or 
two  men  who  had  been  at  Rugby  with 
him  said  they  did  not  think  much  of 
him  ;  but  the  only  reason  1  could  extract 
was  that  he  never  distinguished  himself 
at  games,  and  1  inferred  that  he  had 
held  his  own,  otherwise,  in  a  quiet  way. 

At  the  Union  I  was  cordially  greeted 

by    an    eccentric     man     named     F , 

with  whom  I  had  crossed  swords  at  the 
Harrow  Debating  Society.  He  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand  and  told  me 
what  a  very  high  opinion  he  had  of  my 
qualities  as  an  orator.  This  piece  of 
flattery  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  a 
request  that  I  should  join  a  party  he 
had  formed  to  resist  a  proposal  for  new 
buildings  at  the  Union. 

Now,  Austen  Chamberlain  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  of  this  scheme, 
which  in  process  of  years  led  to  the  vast 
improvement  of  the  Union  -premises. 
F had  been  indefatigable  in  work- 
ing up  a  formidable  party,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  men  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  Union  but  desired  to 
please  a  popular  friend.  As  a  two- 
thirds  majority  was  necessary  to  carry 
the  proposal,  the  fight  between  the 
reformers  and  the  reactionaries  promised 
to  be  a  close  one.  Enormous  excite- 
ment and  some  bitterness  prevailed. 

F certainly  had  plenteous  argu- 
ments about  the  dangerous  extrava- 
gance of  the  proposed  expenditure, 
and  he  painted  lurid  pictures  of  the 
impending  bankruptcy  of  a  historical 
debating  society,  which  had  cradled 
so  many  statesmen  and  orators  in  the 
past.  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  but   1   had   not   committed  myself 
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definitely  before  I  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Austen. 

This  came  about  a  week  or  two 
later,  when  I  received  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  a  Radical  member  of  Par- 
liament.    Just  as  1  was  about  to,  leave 

this  letter,  I  met  M ,  who  is  now  a 

journalistic  henchman  of  Tarif^f  Reform. 
He  told  me  he  was  to  see  Chamberlain 
that  evening,  and  ofifered  to  mention 
the  matter  to  him.  Presently  he  came 
back  with  a  message  that  I  might  call 
any    night     after     Hall.       "But,"    said 

M ,    with  his  usual  frankness,   "he 

doesn't  seem  very  keen  about  knowing 
you,  as  he  hears  you  are  against  the 
new  buildings  at  the  Union."  How- 
ever, my  curiosity  impelled  me  to 
persevere,  and  I  very  soon  went  round 
with   my   letter   to   his   rooms. 

Chamberlain's  reception  of  me  was 
courteous  without  being  cordial.  He 
brought  out  his  grievance  about  the 
Union  buildings  almost  at  once,  and 
had    evidently    been    watching    all    the 


^ From  an  early  age  he  set  himself  to 
mimic  his  father.^' 


movements    of    F 's    party    with    a 

vigilant  eye.  He  quite  took  the  tone 
that  "all  who  are  not  for  us  are  against 
us,"  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
when  I  told  him  I  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted myself  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  remarked  with  much  sarcasm  that 

he  had  heard  F went   the  round  of 

the  freshmen,  assuring  them  of  the  im- 
portance they  would  gain  by  voting  with 
him,  because  one  of  their  votes  would 
counterbalance  two  on  the  other  side. 

After  venting  his  feelings  on  this 
point,  he  soon  settled  down  to  talking 
politics,  which  was  indeed  the  usual 
occupation  of  himself  and  his  friends. 
Their  main  idea  of  politics  was  what 
they  called  the  social  question — that  is 
to  say,  the  problem  of  poverty  and  the 
possibility  of  a  great  democratic  revolu- 
tion. These  matters  were  then  agita- 
ting the  minds  of  most  political  under- 
graduates and  formed  the  topic  of 
endless  discussions.  With  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  they  approached  it,  not 
as  a  fly-paper  for  voters  but  as  a  blemish 
of  civilization. 

Austen's  remedies  struck  me  as  mere 
patchwork,  and  I  used  to  have  long 
arguments  with  him,  protesting  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  He  seemed  to  think  that  an 
increase  of  municipal  enterprise  and 
some  method  of  taxing  the  well-to-do 
for  the  indiscriminate  benefit  of  deserv- 
ing and  undeserving  poor  would  remove 
all  grievances.  The  gospel  of  ransom 
was  evidently  working  at  the  back  of 
his  mind,  and,  with  the  only  impetu- 
osity which  I  ever  detected  in  the  tem- 
perament of  this  elderly  young  man,  he 
was  prepared  to  go  almost  any  length 
in  the  direction  of  Fabian  socialism.  It 
was  all  very  academic,  all  very  generous 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Harlow,  but  it 
was  not  convincing.  He  evidently  only 
spoke  from  hearsay,  and  saw  the  poor 
darkly  throuii;h  the  glasses  of  scribes 
and  demagogues.  The  chief  authority 
for  his  facts  was  Canon  Barnett,  whose 
conversations     he    would     repeat     with 
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much  apparent  fidelity.  But  he  had 
also  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  various 
tub-thumpers  whose  pronouncements 
then  attracted  more  attention  than  they 
do  at  the  present  day.  He  and  his 
friends  were  all  agog  with  excitement 
when  Henry  George,  an  American 
philosopher,  came  and  addressed  a  huge 
meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  in  a  husky 
voice  and  rambling  manner.  They  were 
still  more  feverishly  exercised  when  Mr. 
Hyndman  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  opened  a  debate  at  the 
Union,  perhaps  never  so  crowded  before 
or  since.  Oddly  enough,  though  we 
had  a  large  permanent  Conservative 
majority,  the  general  sympathies  seemed 
to  incline  to  his  side ;  and  one  unfortu- 
nate undergraduate  who  indulged  in  a 
violent  attack  on  the  Socialist  leaders 
was  mercilessly  howled  down. 

To  my  mind  the  most  interesting  of 
the  many  political  visitors  during  my 
time  at  Cambridge  was  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  He  became  president  of  the 
University  Carlton  club,  whereof  I 
was  vice-president,  and  he  did  me  the 
honor  of  coming  to  lunch  with  me 
on  the  Sunday  after  our  annual  dinner. 
Austen  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the 
undergraduates  whom  I  invited  to  meet 
him.  There  were  a  great  many  people 
to  introduce,  and  Lord  Randolph  prob- 
ably caught  very  few  of  their  names. 
In  the  middle  of  lunch  he  turned  to  me 
and  asked  :  "  Does  any  one  here  know 
young  Chamberlain  ?  His  father  asked 
me  to  look  him  up."  ''There  he  sits 
facing  you,"  I  replied;  and  both  were 
very  much  amused. 

But  this  was  in  1885,  and  I  am  wan- 
dering away  from  my  first  impressions 
of  Chamberlain  the  younger.  I  soon 
took  a  fancy  to  him.  He  could  talk 
well — indeed,  I  always  thought  he 
talked  better  than  he  spoke.  His  opin- 
ions were  evidently  all  cut  and  dried, 
and  he  was  absolutely  inflexible  in  argu- 
ment. Nothing  that  anybody  said 
made  him  diverge  from  his  opinions  one 
hair's  breadth.    When  making  a  speech 


^^ He  betrayed  a  demure  tremble  which 

prompted  him  to  spill  an  ink-pot 

over  his  trousers .^^ 

he  betrayed  a  curious  provincial  intona- 
tion— not  quite  a  twang,  but  not  very 
far  off.  Sometimes  it  reminded  me  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  exotic  accent.  His 
sense  of  humor  was  rather  of  the 
American  type,  and  his  speeches  were 
usually  sprinkled  with  small  anecdotes, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  odd  cor- 
ners of  popular  papers.  Only  one  of 
them  remains  in  my  memory : 

"  We  have  been  favored  with  much 
exuberance  of  oratory  from  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  I  confess  they  remind  me  of 
the  remark  made  by  the  owner  of  a 
public-house  close  to  Niagara  Falls.  An 
enthusiastic  traveler  had  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  mighty  volume  of 
water  which  hurled  itself  over  the  preci- 
pice into  the  abyss  below.  'Yes,' 
said  the  publican,  '  they  are  very  fine 
falls,  and  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find 
with  them  is  the  poverty  of  the  ele- 
ment.' So,  sir,  when  I  listened  to  the 
great  stream  of  eloquence  which  ema- 
nated from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  its 
loud  rushing  and  roaring,  I  was  content 
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to  lament  the  conspicuous  poverty  of 
the  element." 

On  the  whole,  I  should  describe  the 
Austen  of  those  days  as  being  fluent 
rather  than  eloquent,  smart  rather  than 
convincing.  His  ideas  were  sometimes 
original,  but,  as  a  phrenologist  might 
have  told  from  the  shape  of  his  head, 
he  had  little  or  no  imagination.  In 
matters  of  administration  he  was  per- 
haps more  successful  than  as  a  debater. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the 
coveted  prize  of  the  Union  presidency, 
but  he  held  the  post  of  vice-president, 
and  thereby  became  responsible  for  the 
business  side  of  the  place.  From  time 
to  time  the  House  met  for  private  busi- 
ness,  which    was   of  a  petty  character. 

There  would  be  hot  debates  on  such 
questions  as  the  newspapers  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  society,  the  books  to  be  added 
to  the  library,  and  the  supply  of  soap  in 
the  lavatory.  I  remember  the  scathing 
way  in  which  he  once  denounced  pilfer- 


A  favorite  attitude. — .?  a.m.  after  an 
all-ni^ht  session 


ers  of  nail-brushes.  There  was  a  Pur- 
itan party  which  brought  in  a  motion 
every  term  "  that  the  Sporting  Times  be 
no  longer  taken  in  by  this  society"  ;  and 
some  malevolent  person  remarked  that, 
if  this  motion  were  carried,  the  honor- 
able member  from  Birmingham  would 
be  deprived  of  the  accustomed  source  of 
his  jokes.  This  was  a  libel  which  he 
did  not  take  in  good  part. 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  he  was 
ever  very  popular.  During  his  last  year 
he  enlarged  his  circle  of  acquaintances, 
drawing  most  of  them  from  a  set  at 
King's  with  literary  ambitions.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  v/ere 
selected  for  acquaintance  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  But  all  through  his 
sojourn  at  Cambridge  he  was  the  object 
of  bitter  attacks  and  opposition  from 
Conservatives  who  did  not  know  him 
personally.  At  the  Union  they  used  to 
go  about  and  whisper  over  his  Radical- 
ism, urging  one  another  not  to  vote  for 
an  "agnostic."  One  day  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  hall  of  the  Union  by  the 
notice-board  when  an  election  was  in 
progress,  and  he  overheard  a  declara- 
tion that  some  one  was  not  going  to 
vote  for  a  "damned  atheist."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  he  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  the  ground  for  attributing 
more  advanced  views  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  obtained,  with  his  father's  sanc- 
tion, leave  of  absence  from  Chapel. 

In  many  ways  his  character  was 
curiously  complex.  He  was  reserved 
and  rather  proud.  He  held  himself 
aloof,  and  not  only  never  sought  but 
almost  repelled  acquaintances.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  say  anything  about 
his  prospects,  intentions,  or  ambitions. 
If  he  were  asked  his  opinions  on  any 
subject,  he  would  weigh  his  answer 
with  all  the  responsible  solemnity  of  a 
Minister  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  He 
never  mentioned  his  ambitions,  but  he 
evidently  considered  his  slightest  state- 
ment was  likely  to  be  criticized  by 
posterity.  I  remember  his  taking  up  a 
book  of  cuttings,  where   1    had    pasted 
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/  was  propelled  down  the  street  at  a  headlong  rate.'^ 


the  reports  of  various  debates  in  which 
we  had  both  taken  part.  He  at  once 
took  out  a  pencil  and  made  elaborate 
corrections  of  the  grammar  and  senti- 
ments attributed  to  him  by  the  reporter. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austen  would 
sometimes  suddenly  unbend.  Without 
a  word  of  warning  he  would  get  up  in 

his   chair  when  T.    M was   in  the 

room,  and  indulge  in  a  violent  scrim- 
mage. There  would  have  been  no 
provocation — indeed,  the  conversation 
had  probably  been  proceeding  anxiously 
on  the  lines  of  socialism  and  the  doc- 
trines   of    Mr.    Malthus.       T.    M 

would  generally  be  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, reclining  in  an  armchair.  Then, 
before  you  could  say  ''Joe,"  the  two 
would  be  wrestling  and  panting  and 
struggling  all  over  the  room,  upsetting 
chairs   and   tables  and  ornaments,   and 


never  resting  until  one  or  the  other 
was  laid  flat  on  his  back. 

I  was  only  once  admitted  to  this  par- 
ticular form  of  intimacy.  It  was  one 
evening  when  we  were  leaving  Cham- 
berlain's rooms  in  Green  Street  after 
dinner.  Some  mild  chafif  had  gone  on 
as  we  made  our  way  down  the  stairs. 
Then  out  in  the  street  I  suddenly  found 
my  arms  and   neck  violently  seized    by 

Chamberlain  and  T.  M ,  and  I  was 

propelled  down  the  street  at  a  headlong 
rate.  I  managed  to  edge  my  way  to 
the  side  of  the  houses,  and  clutched 
frantically  at  every  bell  as  we  passed. 
The  whole  thing  was  done  so  quickly 
that  there  was  little  time  for  reflection; 
but  when,  panting  and  breathless,  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  street,  a  whole 
army  of  angry  householders,  landladies, 
and  servants  were  shaking  their  fists  at 
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Sir,   I  cannot  allow  you  to  discuss   Mr.  Chamberlain  in  my  presence.'' 


us,  and  we  came  to  the  very  wise  con- 
clusion that  we  had  better  make  our- 
selves scarce. 

I  should  not  say  that  Austen  had  the 
bump  of  veneration  extensively  devel- 
oped, but  his  father  was  his  one  fetish. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  eating 
a  bun  at  a  railway  bufifet,  he  overheard 
a  stranger  denouncing  the  idol.  He 
intervened  hotly  at  once,  and  exclaimed  : 

Sir,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  discuss  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  my  presence."  The 
other  only  laughed  at  the  stripling, 
asking  :   '   Why  not  ?     Who  are  you  ?" 


Never  mind  who  I  am  ;  I  won't  have 
it."  But  the  other  was  too  much 
amused  to  quarrel.  Austen  never  spoke 
of  his  father  without  bated  breath,  and 
evidently  regarded  him  as  a  being  of 
very  dififerent  clay  from  the  ordinary 
mortal.  So  fervent  was  he  on  this 
point  that  he  contrived  to  inspire  most 
of  his  acquaintances  with  a  second-hand 
devotion.  It  was  a  great  favor  and  a 
mark  of  confidence  for  him  to  ever 
mention  his  father  at  all  to  us,  much 
as  a  religious  fanatic  might  hesitate  to 
breathe   the   mysteries   of    his  creed    in 
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the  presence  of  the  profane.  Here  are 
a  few  of  Austen's  stories  about  the  ex- 
Colonial  Secretary. 

He  had  chanced  to  meet  at  a  party 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  then  as  always  a 
protagonist  of  the  Primrose  League. 
She  came  up  to  him,  shaking  her  finger 
in  his  face,  and  said  :  "  You  are  a  very 
dangerous  man,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but 
we  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  because 
all  the  snobs  are  on  our  side." 

Once  when  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
was  traveling  abroad,  a  waiter  inno- 
cently inquired  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
whether  ""Monsieur  voire  fils,''  namely 
the  youthful-looking  member  for  West 
Birmingham,  would  also  dine  at  table 
d'hote.  Another  diverting  incident 
was  provided  by  the  "unco'  guid  "  in 
Scotland,  when  they  were  scandalized 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
traveling  with  a  certain  ''Jessie  Collins" 
without  a  chaperon. 

At  the  time  when  the  Home  Rule 
question  was  most  acute  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain spent  a  few  days  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  in  May,  1888.  As  he 
was  going  away,  the  visitors'  book  was 
brought  out  for  him  to  write  his  name, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  squeeze  it  in 
at  the  bottom  of^  a  page  where  there 
was  scarcely  any  room,  when  Sir  William 
stopped  him  and  said  jocularly:  "Come 
now.  Chamberlain,  after  all  I  have  said, 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  give  me  an 
earnest  of  your  good  intentions  by 
turning  over  a  new  leaf  here."  But 
the  guest  affected  not  to  hear  him,  and 
obstinately  went  on  writing  where  he 
had  begun.  Presently  he  remarked  dryly: 
*'  I  stick  to  my  old  side,  you  see." 

Apart  from  the  debates  at  the  Union 
Austen  indulged  in  few  distractions. 
Like  the  average  studious  undergraduate 
he  generally  restricted  his  exercise  to 
an  afternoon  constitutional  on  the 
Trumpington  Grind.  But  I  have  some- 
times persuaded  him  to  play  a  game  at 
lawn-tennis.  I  remember  one  in  par- 
ticularwhen  he  and  Leo  Maxse  defeated 
Wilfred  Blunt  and  myself.    He  indulged 


in  a  very  fierce  overhand  service  which 
came  off  fairly  often,  but  he  was  too 
short-sighted  to  make  very  sure  of  his 
returns.  In  appearance  he  was  by  no 
means  athletic,  and  I  remember  my 
surprise  when  he  told  me  that  some 
one  had  invited  him  to  go  out  riding. 

The  surest  way  to  his  heart  was  to 
ask  his  advice  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  would  give  it  with  great  solemnity, 
and  solve  a  case  of  conscience  with  the 
utmost  impartiality.  He  certainly  had 
a  high  code  of  honor,  and  was  very 
strict  with  himself  as  with  others  on 
such  questions  as  literal  veracity,  the 
respect  of  confidences,  and  the  duties 
of  friendship. 

I  saw  young  Chamberlain  nearly 
every  day  during  term  for  about  two 
years,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  knew  him 
well.  Round  about  his  character  there 
was  an  outer  shell  which  very  few  were 
able  to  penetrate.  He  took  offense  too 
easily  to  make  a  good  friend,  and  he 
was,  perhaps,  too  much  self-centered  to 
make  a  good  enemy. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  draw  any 
conclusions  from  these  random  recol- 
lections of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  an  undergraduate, 
but  what  I  have  set  down  impartially 
may  serve  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
curious  about  the  possibilities  of  his 
career.  If  a  Conservative  government 
could  be  returned  to  ofHce  within  the 
next  fifty  years,  I  should  be  ready  to 
anticipate  a  protracted  ministerial  career 
for  this  young  gentleman,  who  possesses 
so  many  of  the  qualities,  more  especially 
the  negative  qualities,  which  justify 
political  ambition  at  the  present  day. 
As  it  is,  he  has  only  to  develop  a  little 
hereditary  agility,  and  it  may  not  be 
impossible  that  a  snug  under-secretary- 
ship  may  be  found  for  him  in  one  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  administra- 
tions. Merit  is  a  comparative  quality, 
and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  undoubt- 
edly possesses  the  merit  of  fidelity, 
obedience,  and  discipline.  Can  I  say 
more — or  less  ? 
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College  Track  Athletics 


By  NATHAN   P.  STAUFFER 


[Note. — Mr.  StauflFer  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Track  Team  of  1896,  and 
has  since  successfully  coached  collegiate  and  academic  teams.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has 
refereed  many  of  the  most  important  football  games  between  the  big  colleges;  and  the  side-line 
measuring  device  for  indicating  the  ball  on  downs,  generally  adopted  last  year,  is  his  invention. 
His   activity   in  all   branches  of  college  sport  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority. — Editor.] 


No  greater  athletic  activity  is  on 
record  than  that  witnessed  at  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  seasons 
of  1904  and  1905,  particularly,  will  be 
memorable  in  college  track  athletics ; 
and  first  of  all  for  the  wonderful  growth 
of  track  sports  and  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  them.  Lovers  of  these  games 
include  not  only  college  men  but  school 
boys  of  every  age.  They  are  not 
confined  to  America,  but  the  sport 
assumes  more  and  more  an  international 
character  and  importance.  In  our  own 
country  the  removal  of  sectional  lines 
and  local  restrictions  has  enabled 
the  public  to  measure  the  standards  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  to  observe 
the  Northern  as  against  the  Southern 
athletes.  In  these  various  meetings  the 
sport-loving  citizens  took  a  wholesome 
and  enthusiastic  interest. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  a  year 
remarkable  not  so  much  for  its  many 
broken  records  as  for  the  fact  that  the 
general  standard  was  much  higher  than 
usual.  The  prominent  athletes  were 
not  limited  to  a  few  colleges  but  every 
institution  had  a  goodly  share.  The 
West  came  forward  with  mighty  strides 
and  gave  convincing  evidence  of  what 
the  plains  can  do  toward  developing 
men.  To  those  desirous  of  seeing  the 
perfect  man,  the  guide-post  no  longer 
points  to  Rome  or  Greece  but  to  the 
Great  West.  Giants  of  over  six  feet 
are  not  now  the  exception  but  the 
common  rule.  Michigan  sent  Rose,  her 
Hercules,  for  our  first  outdoor  meet — 


a  physically  perfect,  symmetrically  built 
man,  who  broke  all  collegiate  records 
for  the  shot-put  by  hurling  a  sixteen- 
pound  weight  forty-eight  feet  three 
inches.  In  addition  she  sent  a  relay  team 
of  sturdy  men  who  with  their  long 
swinging  strides  won  the  four-mile  relay 
championship  of  America  from  the  best 
men  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Har- 
vard, and  Pennsylvania.  Hahn,  Michi- 
gan's small  sprinting  wonder,  beat  the 
best  men  the  East  could  produce ; 
while  the  special  races,  such  as  the  hur- 
dles, went  to  Schule  of  Michigan  and 
Catlin  of  Chicago,  both  athletes  over 
six  feet  three  in  height.  This  first 
meeting  between  the  West  and  the 
East  resulted  in  a  general  defeat  of  the 
Eastern  men. 

In  addition  to  the  Eastern-Western 
contests  the  women's  colleges  have 
attracted  notice  by  their  wonderful  pro- 
gress. Vassar  College  brings  forward 
Miss  James  as  a  breaker  of  records. 
This  young  lady  runs  a  hundred  yards 
in  the  excellent  time  of  thirteen  seconds 
— remarkable  running,  considering  her 
disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

Another  meeting  of  great  interest, 
though  outside  of  college  limits,  was  the 
one  conducted  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  by  that  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sullivan.  It  was 
to  determine  how  much  truth  there  is 
in  the  tradition  that  the  savage  has 
wonderful  fleetness  of  foot.  To  that 
end  a  two-day  athletic  meet,  designated 
"Anthropology     Days,"    was     inaugu- 
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ARCHIE  HAHN,  MICHIGAN 

Who  holds  the  Conference  record  of  21^  seconds 
for  the  220-yard  dash.  He  also  won  the  Olympic 
championship  in  60,  100,  and  200-meter  runs. 


rated ;  to  this,  lanky  Patagonians, 
Indians,  Kaffirs,  Moros,  Japanese  Ainu, 
African  Pygmies,  and  Turks  were  in- 
vited to  show  their  skill.  The  meet- 
ing served  to  demonstrate  that  the 
average  savage  would  have  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  defeat  even  the  Vassar  girl ; 
while  Arthur  Duffey,  our  American 
champion,  could  give  any  one  of  the  sav- 
age contestants  a  start  of  one-third  the 
distance  and  beat  him  easily  to  the  tape. 
It  took  the  Patagonian  thirteen  and 
three-fifths  seconds  to  run  one  hundred 
yards,  while  the  African  consumed  four- 
teen and  three-fifths  seconds.  In  the 
shot-put  a  massive  Patagonian  heaved 
a  sixteen-pound  weight  thirty  feet  and 
five  inches,  which  is  less  than  the 
American     record      by    eighteen     feet. 


Thus  is  the  idea  of  the  old-time  natural 
athlete  rudely  but  effectually  dispelled. 

There  are  five  branches  of  college 
track  athletics  at  present  encouraged 
by  American  colleges  —  cross-country 
running,  indoor  running,  relay  races, 
dual  track  meets,  and  intercollegiate 
championship  meets. 

The  idea  of  cross-country  running 
was  introduced  in  America  in  1893 
by  George  Orton,  a  Canadian  runner, 
who  had  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Observing  the  dearth 
of   long-distance   runners  in   American 


ARTHUR  DUFFEY,  GEORGETOWN 

Champion    of  the    world  in  the  100-yard 
dash  ;  time,  9i-   seconds 
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colleges  and  thinking  to  utilize  the 
period  of  inactivity  between  football 
and  baseball  seasons,  Orton  proposed 
an  intercollegiate  cross-country  associa- 
tion. Cornell  was  the  only  college  to 
see  its  value.  Some  colleges  considered 
it  too  great  a  strain  on  their  runners, 
while  others  were  frank  enough  to  say 
that  possibly  Orton  wanted  to  win  the 
prize,  for  he  was  at  that  time  the  best 
long-distance  runner  in  America. 

An  interesting  story  of  Orton's  early 
life  illustrates  the  value  of  running.  At 
the  age  of  three  years  he  fell  out  of  a 


W.  J.   BOWEN,  CAPTAIN,  TEXAS 

Holder  of  the  Southern  record  for  the  100-yard 
dash;    time,  IO5  seconds 


VICTOR  S.   RICE,  CHICAGO 

Who  is  the  champion  of  the  world  for  the  50- 
yard  dash ;  time,  51  seconds.  Western 
Conference  champion  for    the   100-yard  dash. 


tree,  suffering  thereby  a  concussion  of 
the  brain.  The  net  results  were  a  par- 
tial paralysis  and  a  lack  of  muscular 
coordination,  shown  in  his  inability  to 
stand  erect,  to  arise  without  help,  or  to 
run.     **  At  the  age  of  eight,"  he  says, 

I  seemed  to  come  suddenly  out  of  a 
dream.  From  that  day  onward  I  was 
always  wanting  to  run."  The  change 
in  his  nature  was  so  marked  that  he 
became  noted  in  his  Canadian  town  as 

the  boy  who  never  walked  or  stood 
still. ' '  Early  in  his  life  his  father  entered 
him  in  a  running  race  against  grown 
men,  and  from  that  day  his  success 
dated.  His  record  for  the  mile  is  still  the 
high-water  mark  in  American  colleges. 
The  first  cross-country  team  organ- 
ized  at   Pennsylvania  defeated  her  only 
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Courtety  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

YALE  SETTING  THE  PACE  IN  THE  HALF-MILE 


competitor,  Cornell,  on  the  day  of  their 
annual  football  game  in  1894.  Thesport 
has  constantly  received  fresh  recruits, 
until,  in  1899,  the  Intercollegiate  Cross- 
country Association  was  formed.  Since 
then  Cornell  has  won  the  championship 
in  five  different  years,  Yale  capturing  it 
once.  At  Traver's  Island  in  1904  Cor- 
nell was  first  by  a  considerable  margin. 
Newman  of  Cornell  won  first  place, 
beating  Schutt's  1903  record  by  twenty- 
three  seconds,  running  six  and  a  quarter 
miles  in  the  excellent  time  of  thirty-two 
minutes  and  fifty-two  seconds.  Schutt 
is  the  boy  who  ran  from  his  country 
home  to  Cornell  University  each  day — 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  for  the 
round  trip.  He  earned  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  for  New  York,  and  is  now 
in  England  studying  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, where  he  takes  first  rank  as  an 
athlete.  He  is  an  example  of  what 
athletics  and  hard  work  will  do  for  a 
boy,  as  he  never  ran  before  attending 
college,  and  is  a  product  of  Moakley's 
Cornell  training.  His  running  style  in 
a  race,  with  its  long  stride,  easily  stepped 


and  daintily  as  well  as   strongly  made, 
recalls  Kipling's  familiar  lines  : 

A  trot  that  hammers  out  the  grim  and 

warning  text, 
And  I  hear  it  hard  behind  me, 
In  what  position  soe'er  I  find  me  : 
"  Sure  to  catch  you  sooner  or  later. 
Who's  the  next  ?  " 

While  the  East  seems  to  possess  the 
only  cross-country  association,  the  West 
and  the  South  are  rapidly  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  sport.  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  Western  colleges  have 
weekly  runs  through  the  country,  and 
ofifer  prizes  to  interest  and  stimulate  the 
new  material.  Farther  south  we  find 
Texas  and  her  kindred  colleges  holding 
weekly  meets  to  encourage  this  branch 
of  the  game. 

When  the  weather  makes  out-of-door 
running  unsuitable  and  dangerous,  the 
sprinters  turn  for  relief  to  the  gym- 
nasium. For  many  years  the  athletes 
ran  around  a  stufify  indoor  track  until  it 
became  a  very  dreary  task,  only  relieved 
when  some  of  the  larger  armories 
opened  their  doors  and  gave  prizes.  It 
was  then  the  interest  in  indoor  running 
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DEAR,    FENN..     5. 


SHICK,   HAR.,    I  . 


RULON-MILLER,  PRIN.,  4. 


CARTMELL,  PENN.,  Z. 


A  CLOSE  FINISH  IN  THE  100-YARD  DASH 


took  a  great  stride  forward.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  runners  with  rub- 
ber-soled shoes  traveled  over  a  smooth 
floor,  sprained  ankles  and  falls  were 
common.  One  athlete  whom  I  knew 
fell,  fractured  his  skull,  and  was  uncon- 
scious for  days.  Now  tan-bark  or  rub- 
ber-covered tracks  are  in  vogue,  and 
spiked  shoes  offer  safe  footing.  I  recall 
now  the  old  athletic  field  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  stood  a 
small  frame  shanty.  For  a  track,  boards 
two  feet  wide  were  laid  upon  the  out- 
door quarter-mile  cinder-path.  The 
first  men  out  shoveled  the  snow  away, 
and  then  the  order  of  the  day  became 
a  hurried  toilet  and  a  dash  through  the 
cold  air,  followed  by  a  brisk  rub-down. 
From  that  mediocre  start  the  University 
went  on,  until  now  the  winter  months 
are  spent  upon  cinder-paths  under  the 
new  brick  grandstands,  where  training 
can  be  done  even  at  night  by  electric 
light.  At  other  colleges,  not  so  fortu- 
nate, training  is  done  on  a  gymnasium 
track  or  outdoors. 

In  these  days  the  sprinter  can  find  use 


for  his  talents  from  autumn  to  autumn, 
if  he  is  so  inclined.  A  succession  of 
weekly  indoor  meets  is  held,  Philadel- 
phia taking  the  initiative,  followed  by 
the  Irish  Athletic  Association  and  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  Thence  the 
athlete  can  go  to  Boston,  Georgetown, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  always  as  the  guest 
of  honor.  Indoor  events  usually  include 
short-distance  running,  shot-putting,  and 
high-jumping,  the  interest  of  the  evening 
centering  in  the  meeting  of  college  relay 
teams  in  the  mile  race.  The  Western 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  others,  hold  big 
indoor  meets  for  school  boys  only,  and 
they  claim  to  have  discovered  and  de- 
veloped many  of  their  star  runners  by 
this  indoor  system.  The  most  note- 
worthy indoor  events  of  1905  were  the 
victory  of  Pennsylvania  over  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Columbia  and  Cornell;  and  the 
new  record  in  the  hurdles  made  by 
Catlin  of  Chicago. 

When  indoor  work  becomes  most 
monotonous  the  runners  begin  dream- 
ing   of    gold   watches  and  silk  banners 
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to  be  wen  at  the  famous  spring  relay 
races.  Think  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  boys 
competing  in  various  foot  races  on  one 
field  in  a  single  day !  In  the  much- 
heralded  days  of  athletic  Greece  and 
Rome  no  such  scene  could  be  found. 
The  original  scheme  is  a  product  of  the 
brain  of  Frank  B.  Ellis,  a  Pennsylvania 
graduate.  It  was  created  to  overcome 
the  dearth  of  school-boy  material  around 
Philadelphia,   and    the    very    first  races 


when  the  finest  athletes  of  the  East 
and  the  West  will  have  their  only 
chance  of  the  year — and  perhaps  of  a  life- 
time— of  measuring  their  abilities.  The 
events  comprise  a  one-mile  champion- 
ship relay  race  in  which  each  college  is 
represented  by  four  men,  each  man 
running  a  quarter-mile  ;  a  two-mile 
championship  race  ;  and  then — to  give 
the  distance  men  a  chance — the  four- 
mile  championship  race  in  which  each 
contestant    runs    one    quarter    of    the 


Courtesy  of   the  Philadelphia  Press 


FOUR-MILE  RELAY  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  WORLD 
Won  by  the  University  of  Michigan  team  in  18  minutes  52f  seconds 


satisfied    the    demand    for    more    and 
better  distance  runners. 

Inaugurated  in  1895,  the  first  relay 
meet  enlisted  only  twelve  colleges  and 
fifteen  schools.  Becoming  more  popu- 
lar each  year  and  proving  very  beneficial 
to  track  interest,  it  has  gradually  been 
enlarged  until  this  month  there  are 
ninety-five  colleges,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  academies,  and  sixty  grammar 
schools  competing  on  Franklin  Field. 
In  addition,  the  representatives  of  over 
two  hundred  different  institutions  con- 
test   in    open    field    and    track   events. 


distance.  There  are  also  championships 
for  the  preparatory,  high-school,  and 
grammar-school  teams. 

This  year  Michigan,  although  losing 
her  star  runner,  Kellogg,  will  endeavor 
to  capture  the  four-mile  banner  for  the 
third  time,  and  to  lower  the  record  of 
eighteen  minutes  fifty-two  and  three- 
fifths  seconds  she  created.  The  East 
looks  to  Cornell's  champion  cross- 
country team  to  uphold  its  honor  in 
this  event.  In  the  two-mile  Pennsyl- 
vania is  trying  to  induce  some  other 
colleges    to  give  her  champion  team  a 
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RALPH  ROSE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Putting  the  shot  48  feet  3  inches,  breaking 
the  world's  record 


race.  Apparently  Canada  has  caught 
the  relay  fever,  sending  down  teams 
this  year  from  McGill  and  Toronto 
Universities.  The  event  of  the  day  is 
the  last  race,  the  one-mile  championship, 
which  always  produces  a  battle  royal; 
for  with  Pennsylvania's  champion  in- 
doorquartet,  Yale's  outdoor  champions, 
the  Western  flyers  from  Chicago,  and 
likely  runners  from  Princeton  and 
Georgetown,  the  fastest  and  largest 
class  of  quarter-milers  in  the  world  will 
be  fighting  for  victory. 

Following  these  relay  events,  the 
different  colleges  will  have  their  dual 
and  invitation  meets.  In  the  East, 
Yale  with  Princeton ;  then  Yale  with 
Harvard  ;  Penn  battling  with  Cornell ; 
Cornell  in  turn  with  Columbia — all 
having  their  individual  encounters  as 
tests  preliminary  to  the  Intercollegiates. 


has  defeated  Leland  Stanford  in  nine  of 
their  twelve  meetings.  In  the  South, 
Vanderbilt  University  finds  in  Sewanee 
and  Georgia  Universities  worthy  oppon- 
ents. Even  in  the  Southwest,  Okla- 
homa finds  worthy  rivals  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Kansas.  To  the  unin- 
itiated this  universal  interest  in  track 
events  may  not  seem  strange;  but  when 
one  recalls  that  ten  years  ago  dual  meets 
or  track  athletic  meetings,  aside  from 
the  professionals  and  athletic  clubs, 
were  confined  mostly  to  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, the  wonder  is  that  the  sport  has 
risen  so  rapidly  to  popularity. 

In  addition  to  dual  meets  in  1905, 
invitation  meets  for  preparatory  schools 
will  be  given  by  Yale,  Harvard,  Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton,  California,  Mich- 
igan, Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. 
The  Mercersburg  Academy  has  won 
the    Middle    States    championship   and 


J.    B.   TAYLOR,   PENNSYLVANIA 
The    wonderful    colored    runner,   who  without 


In   the   West,    Michigan    and    Chicago  exerting    himself    made  a   new    Intercollegiate 

have  battled  for  years,  the  honors  going  ';^;c;>;J  '>/^  49i  seconds  for  the  quarter-mile,  in 

.    /  '     ,  ^.  1904.      He  has  the  longest  stride  ot  any  col- 

to   the   Ann    Arbor  athletes  four  times  lege  athlete,  and  gives  promise  of  breaking  the 

out  of  five.   Still  farther  west  California  world's  lecord. 
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Courtesy  of   the  Philadelphia   Inquirer 


BREAKING  A  WORLD'S  RECORD  IN  THE  POLE  VAULT 


the  Yale  cup,  while  Exeter  ran  away 
wich  the  Harvard  games.  Among  the 
Western  boys  the  Lewis  Institute  of 
Chicago  seems  to  be  the  most  prom- 
inent, having  won  the  Princeton  and 
Chicago  games,  and  losing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  meet  to  Detroit  by  only 
half  a  point.  This  season  gives  every 
indication  that  many  old  records  will  be 
surpassed.  These  school  boys  are  no 
mean  antagonists,  as  they  have  run  the 
one  hundred  yards  in  the  fast  time  of 
ten  seconds,  thrown  the  hammer  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  and  pole- 
vaulted  more  than  eleven  feet. 

In  every  section  of  the  United  States 
a  number  of  colleges  are  grouped  in 
associations  to  determine  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  track  championship. 
The  oldest  and  largest,  and  the  one 
holding  the  best  records,  is  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  of  Amateur  Ath- 
letics of  America.  Organized  at  Saratoga 
almost  thirty  years  ago  by  Princeton, 
Yale,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan, 


Williams,  Bowdoin,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  grown  from  nine  colleges  until  it 
now  numbers  the  following  twenty- 
three  :  Amherst,  Boston,  Bucknell, 
Colgate,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Columbia,  Williams,  Cornell, 
Fordham,  Georgetown,  Harvard,  Haver- 
ford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lafayette,  Mich- 
igan, New  York  University,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  Rutgers,  Stevens,  Swarth- 
more,  Syracuse,  and  Yale. 

This  association  is  remarkable  in  that 
some  colleges  have  never  won  a  point 
in  any  of  the  meets.  It  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  times  the  cham- 
pionship has  been  won  by  two  or  three 
colleges.  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,  and  Cornell — each  register- 
ing more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
students — naturally  have  great  advan- 
tages over  colleges  possessing  one-sixth 
that  enrolment.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  an  honor  in  thus  competing  that 
proves    a   veritable    will-o'-the-wisp    to 
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the  smaller  colleges.  In  looking  over 
the  records  we  find  Harvard  has  w^on 
the  championship  twelve  different  years, 
Yale  has  won  it  nine  years,  Pennsylvania 
four  years,  Columbia  three,  and  Prince- 
ton one  year.  From  all  indications  Yale 
bids  fair  to  retain  the  new  thousand- 
dollar  silver  cup  she  won  so  handily  on 
Franklin  Field  in  1904.  Her  success 
seems  to  lie  in  the  ability  to  develop 
not  only  winners  but  also  a  string  of 
men  who  capture  second  and  third 
places.  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
appear  to  be  the  ones  who  will  'press 
her  most  closely  for  honors. 

In  the  West  we  find  a  somewhat 
similar  condition,  Michigan  having 
won  the  Conference  championship  for 
the  past  five  years.  This  league,  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Big  Nine,"  is  composed 
of  the  leading  institutions  which  prac- 
tically govern  Western  athletics:  Mich- 
igan, Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Purdue, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Northwestern.  Such  progress  has  been 
made  by  this  association  that  its  records 
have  now  reached  the  high-watermarks 
of  the  Intercollegiates.     In  1904  Mich- 


igan won  in  Yale  style  by  capturing 
four  second  places  and  four  third  places. 
The  Ann  Arbor  athletes  secured  but 
three  firsts,  two  by  Rose  in  the  weight 
events,  and  one  by  Kellogg  in  the 
two-mile  run.  This  year  Michigan 
has  lost  Rose  and  Hahn,  and  conse- 
quently will  have  a  harder  task  to 
retain  the  championship  she  has  won 
so  often.  Unlike  the  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiates, the  Conference  meet  per- 
mits other  colleges  to  compete  in  the 
championships  upon  invitation,  even 
though  they  are  not  members  of  the 
association.  As  a  result  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Drake,  and  Oberlin  cut  into 
Michigan's  total  in  1904  by  securing 
thirteen  points. 

Traveling  farther  south  and  west  we 
find  interest  in  track  athletics  wide- 
spread. The  competing  colleges  of 
the  Southwest  include  Sewanee,  Louis- 
iana, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Washington  University 
at  St.  Louis. 

Texas  holds  the  championship  of  the 
Southern     Intercollegiate    Association, 


Courtesy  '/   ' '  <•    '^•"i    l'titi,-i<o    I  xaminer 


A  HURDLE  RACE  AT   LELAND  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
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Courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Pi  est 

SCHUTT  OF  CORNELL  WINNING  THE  TWO-MILE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

With  Nasmith  of  Colgate  a  close  second.     Schutt  is  the  Rhodes  Scholar  whose  running 
at  Oxford  has  attracted  the  attention  of  English  athletes. 


and  also  of  the  Southwestern.  The 
distances  between  points  there  are  so 
vast  that  it  requires  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  all  the  colleges  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  regularly.  Some 
are  unable  to  undergo  the  expense  of 
sending  a  representative  team,  and  so 
hold  dual  meets  with  rivals  nearer  home. 
Last  year  Vanderbilt  traveled  all  the 
way  from  Tennessee  to  Austin,  Texas, 
to  give  battle  to  old  friends,  and  found 
only  one  other  visiting  college  in  com- 
petition. Texas  won  the  meet  by  sixty- 
seven  points  ;  Vanderbilt  scoring  forty, 
and  Georgetown,  Texas,  only  one 
point.  As  the  championships  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Dudley  Field  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  it  is  hoped  that  more 
colleges  will  participate.  The  fight 
promises  to  narrow  down  to  Texas, 
Vanderbilt,  and  Sewanee. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the 
champions  of  these  different  leagues 
could  be  brought  together  in  a  meet 
to  decide  their  individual  supremacies  ; 


this  to  be  followed  by  sending  the 
winners  to  England  to  meet  the  pick 
of  the  British  Isles'  athletes.  Up 
to  within  the  past  few  years  our  track 
records  were  constantly  rated  below 
those  of  our  English  cousins.  But 
when  the  Americans  invented  the 
crouching  start,  they  lowered  the 
dash  and  hurdle  records  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  novel  idea,  in  contrast  with 
the  slow  standing  start  of  English 
runners. 

Although  Harvard  and  Yale  defeated 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1904,  the 
English  athletes  are  apparently  not 
anxious  for  revenge — the  non-appear- 
ance of  a  challenge  proving  either  their 
acceptance  of  defeat  or  a  biding  of 
time  until  championship  material  is 
developed. 


Some  Photo-Drawings 

By  L.  L.  ROUSH 


The  hard  and  fast  Hne  which  once  divided  the  photographer's 
domain  from  the  artist's  has  long  since  vanished.  Photography 
has  made  good  its  place  among  the  fine  arts.  In  earlier  days 
the  uncompromising  fidelity  of  the  camera  was  at  once  its 
practical  virtue  and  its  artistic  disqualification.  It  had  no  power 
of  pictorial  selection.  The  superfluous  detail  was  recorded  as 
faithfully  as  the  essential.  Art,  it  was  urged  by  the  camera's 
decriers,  was  nature  seen  through  a  personality,  not  through  a 
lens.  The  hosts  of  workers  who  in  recent  years  have  found  in 
the  camera  a  means  of  artistic  expression  have  removed  that 
reproach.  They  have  shown  that  in  intelligent  hands  it  may  be 
as  flexible  an  instrument  as  the  brush.  The  rapid  advance  in 
technical  processes  has  made  it  possible  to  suppress  or  empha- 
size detail  at  will.  In  portrait  work  the  favorite  device  has  been 
to  subdue  the  light  and  make  the  image  fade  into  the  back- 
ground. The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  excessive  darkness 
of  the  print.  A  New  York  artist,  Mr.  L.  L.  Roush,  who  was 
well-known  as  a  magazine  illustrator  before  becoming  a  convert 
to  the  camera,  has  for  some  time  been  working  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  uses  his  brush  and  pencil  on  both  negative  and 
print  in  such  a  way  as  to  subordinate  all  but  the  face  of  the 
sitter.  Emphasis  is  thus  concentrated  on  the  face,  while  the 
danger  of  ultra-obscurity  involved  in  the  usual  method  is  avoided. 
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From  photo-drawing  by  L.  L.  Roush 
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MISS  HhLhN   HALH 
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From  photo-draiving  by  L.  L.  Roush 


MISS  ZAIDA  BEN-YUSUF 


From  rli't")  drnwinK  by  I..   I..  Rnush 


MISS  AMHLIA  BINGHAM 


From  photo-drawing  by  L.  L.  Rouih 


MISS  CAROLYN   WELLS 
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Railroad  Landscape  Gardening 


BEAUTIFYING  THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY 


For  some  time  energetic  persons  have 
been  interested  in  making  the  City 
Beautiful ;  and  today  the  Railroad  Beau- 
tiful is  beginning  to  loom  on  the  horizon, 
with  the  possibility  that  bare  tracks  and 
uninviting  w^aiting-rooms  w^ill  disappear. 
A  stranger's  first  impression  of  a  city  is 
gained  from  the  railvi^ay  station  at  which 
he  alights,  and  from  its  environment. 
Too  often  he  has  traveled  over  a  black 
and  cindery  course  and  arrived  at  a 
wooden  structure  absolutely  devoid  of 
architectural  beauty,  and  surrounded 
with  a  dreary  expanse  of  uncultivated 
ground.  That  the  beautification  of  a 
railroad,  where  it  traverses  a  city  and  its 
suburbs,  should  be  considered  the  duty 
of  the  management  just  as  much  as  the 
care  of  its  "rolling-stock"  may  at  first 
sight  seem  the  dream  of  an  idealist;  but 
in  specific  cases  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  paying  investment. 

The  movement  to  improve  esthetic- 
ally  the  appearance  of  the  right  of  way 
and  to  beautify  stations  and  their  sur- 
roundings has  made  almost  as  rapid 
progress  with  us  in  recent  years  as  have 
the  forward  movements  for  village  im- 
provement. All  of  the  expenditures  are 
on  a  strictly  business  basis.  It  pays  to 
have  a  line  of  track  bordered  with  well 
kept  grass,  for  it  rests  the  eyes  of  the 
passengers.  It  pays  to  erect  up-to-date 
stations  and  waiting-rooms  beautiful 
from  an  architectural  and  esthetic 
point  of  view,  and  to  improve  the  grounds 
around  them  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  passenger  is  apt  to 
choose  that  route  again  when  traveling, 
and  to  recall  the  beauty  of  the  roadside 
as  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  trip. 
Perhaps  railroads  are  not  such  ''soulless 


corporations"  after  all.  At  any  rate, 
the  public  pleasure  is  now  ministered  to 
in  a  marked  degree. 

Money  is  required  for  this,  it  is  true; 
yet  a  station  need  not  possess  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis 
structures  to  be  beautiful.  Many  a 
simple  building  wreathed  in  vines  and 
surrounded  with  grass  has  remained  in 
the  traveler's  memory  as  indicative  of 
the  pleasure  experienced  in  traveling 
over  a  certain  road  ;  and  often  a  road 
has  gained  patronage  simply  by  a  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  see 
that  its  line  has  been  beautified.  Instead 
of  considering  this  a  Utopian  dream  or 
the  fad  of  an  idealist,  prominent  rail- 
roads feel  that  they  need  their  landscape 
architect  almost  as  much  as  their  engi- 
neer of  maintenance  of  way.  Something 
is  being  done  to  counteract  the  indiffer- 
ence to  artistic  effect  manifested  in  so 
many  cases  by  American  railroads,  and 
those  who  travel  extensively  are  im- 
pressed with  the  growing  attention  paid 
by  certain  roads  to  this  improvement. 

By  an  odd  coincidence  three  railroads 
in  this  country  started  to  improve  their 
grounds  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
each  can  claim  the  honor  of  being  the 
pioneer  in  the  movement.  The  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Old  Colony  System,  and  the 
Boston  and  Albany  developed  excellent 
plans  of  a  somewhat  conventional  style, 
but  the  Old  Colony  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Converting  unattractive  rail- 
road grounds  into  pretty  parks  and  lovely 
lawns  was  first  undertaken  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  by  Superintendent 
A.  B.  Starr,  who  was  anxious  to  beau- 
tify the  right  of  way.  Noticing  that 
Agent  R.  W.  Hutchinson  of  Jack's  Run 
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station  had  done  this  to  the  grounds 
around  his  little  depot,  Mr.  Starr  wisely 
concluded  that  a  man  who  showed  such 
taste  and  had  ambition  to  improve  his 
company's  property  was  the  man  to 
become  superintendent  of  parks.  This 
was  fourteen  3'ears  ago.  Today,  as 
head  of  all  the  floral  work  done  on  this 
great  system,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  trans- 
formed barren  ground  into  grassy  slopes 
and  has  caused  sodded  banks  to  take 
the  place  of  rocky  side-cuts.  The  prop- 
agating houses  for  this  vast  work  are 
at  Sewickley  station,  and  here  are  raised 
thousands  of  plants  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fort  Wayne,  and  Pan-Handle 
routes.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  the  co- 
operation of  the  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance ;  and  from  the  modest  begin- 
ning at  Jack's  Run  the  floral  plans 
have  increased  so  that  every  station  is 
considered  worthy  of  recognition.  A 
corps  of  men  is  busy  keeping  grass  and 


shrubbery  in  good  condition  and  laying 
out  beds  in  decorative  designs.  At 
many  stations  the  name  appears  in  vari- 
egated plants  ;  and  unique  designs,  such 
as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  their  true 
colors,  greet  the  eyes  of  passengers. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  when  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  started  to 
give  attention  to  beautifying  surround- 
ings, it  decided  to  carry  out  the  unique 
feature  of  the  so-called  Newton  Cir- 
cuit, a  short  strip  of  roadway,  pretty 
and  clean,  which  circles  Boston,  stop- 
ping at  twenty  or  more  stations  so  near 
together  that  there  is  often  only  a  mile 
between.  This  affords  a  picturesque 
view  of  rolling  country  and  little  towns 
noted  for  their  attractiveness.  The 
story  of  ornamenting  this  strip  of  road  is 
interesting  as  showing  how  one  man 
can  keep  the  wheel  in  motion  until  a 
whole  corporation  becomes  interested. 
A  number  of    years    ago   E.   A.   Rich- 


AN     EFFECTIVE     TREATMENT    OF     SUBURBAN     STATION    GROUNDS 
Showing  the  attractive  appearance  of  a  New  York  station  in  winter 
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ardson  was  baggage-master  in  the  little 
station  at  Newtonville.  He  loved  flow- 
ers, and  he  decided  to  make  his  station 
attractive.  The  assistant  engineer  of 
the  road  furnished  him  with  loam  and 
sod.  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  an 
officer  of  the  road  and  director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  became  interested ; 
and  in  this  way  the  idea  of  improving 
the  whole  length  of  the  road  took  shape. 
As  Richardson,  the  architect,  had  re- 
cently designed  new  station  buildings, 
it  was  decided  that  barren  station  yards 
should  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Soon 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  engaged 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  grounds,  the 
Newtonville  baggage-master  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  grounds,  and  the  present  attractive 
railroad  circuit  took  form. 

A  trip  on  this  road  discloses  many 
beauties  ;  the  very  telegraph  poles  are 
hidden   with    vines    and   shrubbery,  tall 


trees  line  the  track  sides,  and  bridal- 
wreath,  wild-roses,  and  shrubs  blooming 
most  of  the  year  give  charm  to  the 
whole  length  of  road-bed.  Some  of  the 
stations  have  park-like  entrances,  with 
stone  arches  stretching  over  the  car- 
riage drives.  No  bill-boards  or  advertise- 
ments are  allowed  to  mar  the  view, 
wide  stretches  of  sumac  gladden  the 
eye  in  places,  and  little  stations  peer 
out  suddenly  from  concealment  behind 
beautiful  bushes.  At  Woodlands  a  lit- 
tle pond  is  on  the  company's  property, 
and  the  treatment  of  this  shows  how  a 
skilful  system  of  gardening  may  produce 
beauty  the  year  round,  even  in  winter. 
One  station  is  covered  with  Japanese 
ivy,  clumps  of  syringa  border  the  car- 
riage drive,  and  even  the  tool-house  is 
hidden  in  foliage.  Seen  from  a  car- 
window  the  effect  is  charming,  and  the 
idea  has  been  so  successful  that  other 
roads  have  patterned  after  it. 
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Another  road  noted  for  its  beautiful 
station  grounds  is  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  This  railroad  has  adopted  the 
unique  idea  of  an  annual  floral  compe- 
tition among  its  station  agents,  and 
both  public  and  agents  are  deriving 
benefit  from  it.  On  the  one  hand  the 
competition  results  in  an  outdoor  display 


est  of  all  are  the  salvia-lined  driveways 
and  the  neatly  kept  name  of  the  station 
done  in  flowers.  At  Lynn  a  magnifi- 
cent cataract  of  ivy  falls  over  a  granite 
retaining  wall,  a  delight  to  all  who  pass 
that  way. 

Inspired  by  these  prominent  examples, 
other  roads  are   taking   up    the   work. 


pleasing   to   the  eye  and  artistic  sense.      One  road  in   Indiana   is   improving  its 


and  on  the  other  it  awakens  a  healthful 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  stimulates  a  love  for 
the  beautiful.  Every  division  of  the 
system  and  every  branch  is  represented 
in  the  competition,  and  many  States  are 
interested  in  the  prizes.  An  examining 
committee,  selected  by  the  management, 
travels  many  miles,  considers  fully  many 
fine  points  in 
connect  ion 
with  the  com- 
parative mer- 
it s  of  the 
displays,  and 
discharges  re- 
sponsibilities 
almost  as  im- 
portant  as 
those  waiting 
upon  more 
serious  affairs 
in  life.    Seven 


ONE  OF  MANY  CONVENTIONAL  DESIGNS 


prizes  are  giv- 
en, ranging  from  fifty  to  five  dollars ; 
hundreds  of  stations  receive  yearly  the 
sixth  and  seventh  numbers,  and  the  list 
of  those  that  receive  the  larger  prizes 
is  too  long  to  mention.  Waltham  and 
Arlington,  both  in  Massachusetts,  have 
won  the  first  prizes  several  times.  The 
displays  in  many  cases  are  banks  four 
hundred  feet  long  near  the  station 
buildings,  which  are  treated  with  cannas, 
dahlias,  sun-flowers,  and  other  appro- 
priate plants ;  while  near  the  buildings 
proper  are  conventional  designs  of  ver- 
benas, cannas,  and  castor-bean  plants. 
Other  displays  which  provoke  admira- 
tion in  passengers  are  well  groomed 
lawns  bordered  with  cannas  and  zinnias, 
triangular  flower-beds,  bow-knot  beds 
of  asters,  and  star-shaped  beds.     Pretti- 


whole  length  and  removing  fences. 
The  Pere  Marquette  road  has  finely 
decorated  station  grounds ;  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  many  a  pretty  vine- 
covered  station  in  Canada.  The 
Michigan  Central  has  its  own  green- 
houses at  Niles,  Michigan,  and  each 
passenger  is  presented  with  a  flower  as 

the  train  goes 
through  the 
place.  This 
road  also  gives 
prizes  to  sta- 
t  i  on  agents; 
and  one  of  the 
most  complex 
floral  pieces 
everconstruc- 
ted  at  any  sta- 
tion grounds 
was  designed 
in  the  form  of 
a  huge  battle- 
ship representing  the  Maine,  made  in 
thousands  of  hen-and-chickens.  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  line  does 
much  work  at  suburban  stations,  using 
perennials,  bushes,  shrubs,  and  vines,  in 
preference  to  plants  which  have  to  be 
taken  up  or  sown  yearly. 

The  advantage  of  using  hardy  shrubs 
and  vines  which  require  no  transplanting 
is  apparent,  and  this  method  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  railroads  which 
have  recently  started  the  work  under 
the  direction  of  a  landscape  artist. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  has  within  a  few  years  made 
parks  and  planted  shrubbery  at  many  of 
its  stations.  Some  years  ago  this  road 
set  out  rows  of  evergreen  for  wind- 
breaks   in   unsheltered    places.       They 


A  TYPICAL  STATION    IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  RAILROAD  GARDEN 

This    station    has    frequently    taken    the    first    prize    in    tlie   floral 
competitions  of  the  road. 


A  CANADIAN   EXAMPLE  OF  STATION  IMPROVEMENT 


RAILWAY  GREENHOUSES  AT  MENTOR,  OHIO 

From  these  houses  the  stations  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan   Southern  Railroad 
are  supplied  with  shrubs  and  plants. 
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serve  that  purpose  today,  besides  adding 
picturesqueness  to  the  roadside.  Quite 
as  interesting  is  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton,  which  recently  placed  the 
planting  of  fifty  or  more  station  grounds 
in  the  hands  of  a  landscape  architect. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
grouping  of  structures  and  their  colors. 
Among  other  roads  that  have  become 
inspired  with  higher  ideals  as  regards 
stations  are  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Northern 


the  original  plan  of  appointing  an  indus- 
trial agent.  Among  the  suggestions,  it 
was  proposed  to  form  a  village  improve- 
ment association  in  each  city  and  ham- 
let along  the  route  and  to  make  object- 
lessons  of  their  station  grounds.  Mrs. 
Eugenia  B.  Heard  was  invited  to  visit 
all  of  the  towns  and  organize  associa- 
tions. A  woman  of  prominence,  whose 
home  is  at  Rose  Hill,  Middletown, 
Georgia,  the  headquarters  for  the  travel- 
ing libraries  this  road  sends  out,  she 
acceded  to  the  request ;   soon  whitewash 


ATTRACTIVE  STATION  SURROUNDINGS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


Pacific.  Where  efforts  have  been 
expended  on  their  grounds,  the  general 
idea  has  been  to  combine  utility  with 
beauty,  to  give  prominence  to  the  station 
proper,  and  to  shield  the  other  buildings 
with  banks  of  shrubbery  and  foliage. 
These  roads  have  erected  some  hand- 
some and  artistic  buildings. 

Turning  again  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
we  find  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  which 
runs  from  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  to  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  A  few  years  ago  this 
road  changed  hands.  The  new  man- 
agement, in  order  to  attract  people  to 
the  pine  regions  along  its  line,  devised 


decorated  fences,  trees,  and  buildings 
along  the  route.  The  road  started 
one  hundred  agricultural  farms  and  put 
men  from  agricultural  colleges  at  their 
head,  these  farms  being  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers,  with  no  money  accruing 
to  the  road.  It  introduced  twelve  cars 
which  it  called  "schools  on  wheels." 
These  are  sent  out  with  twelve  in- 
structors, who  stop  at  all  the  stations  to 
teach  the  people  in  all  useful  arts,  from 
handling  improved  dairy  apparatus  and 
using  road  rollers  to  cooking  bread  and 
fancy  dishes. 

The  road  carries  many  passengers  to 
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and  from  the  South.  As  a  result  of  the 
management's  endeavors  they  look  out 
of  the  car-windows  upon  green  grass 
bordering  the  road-bed,  they  stop  at 
pretty  stations  surrounded  with  flowers 
and  shrubs,  they  travel  past  farms  kept 
by  thrifty  owners,  and  through  villages 
where  streets  are  clean.  The  vim  and 
vigor  of  station  agents  along  this  line  are 
also  worthy  of  recording.  For  example, 
the  agent  at  East  Arcadia,  a  village  of  a 
little  over  one  hundred  inhabitants,  not 
only  finds  time  to  act  as  librarian,  ticket 
agent,  freight  and  express  agent,  but 
she  keeps  such  a  pretty  garden  that 
several  times  she  has  won  valuable 
prizes  from  the  road. 

The  station-adornment  idea  deserves 
the  hearty  encouragement  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  life.  Persons  who  travel  exten- 
sively greet  with  pleasure  the  delightful 
oases  which  serve  to  relieve  the  somber- 
ness  that  must  of  necessity  mark  the 
surroundings  of  the  average  station. 
To  look  out  on  redbuds,  dogwoods, 
crab-apples,  catalpas,  tulips,  magnolias, 
evergreens,  fruit  and  nut-trees  in  foliage 
or  in  bloom  makes  a  restful  break  in  a 
railway  journey  which  at  best  must  be 
somewhat  tedious  to  most  of  the  rail- 
road's patrons.      The  floral  attractions 


soothe  the  mind  of  the  traveler  and  put 
to  shame  the  vulgar  and  hideous  advertise- 
ments with  which  so  many  fences  and 
buildings  are  disfigured.  Much  of  this 
flower  work  is  done  for  the  love  of 
it,  not  from  the  desire  to  win  prizes. 
Even  in  large  and  busy  stations,  where 
there  is  little  opportunity  to  grow  flow- 
ers and  shrubs,  something  has  been  ac- 
complished in  toning  down  the  severity 
of  the  surroundings.  There  are  cases 
where  simple  squares  of  green  turf 
preach  more  eloquently  the  gospel  of 
the  beautiful  than  the  far  more  elabo- 
rate and  gorgeous  display  in  the  gardens 
of  millionaires. 

This  railroad  work  is  doing  great  good 
in  elevating  the  public  taste,  setting 
higher  standards  for  environment,  and 
advertising  communities  to  which  the 
railroad  is  the  doorway.  While  the 
material  benefits  are  many,  it  is  of 
greater  importance  that  the  face  of 
the  country  is  changed,  traveling 
becomes  a  pleasure,  good  impressions 
are  carried  to  other  shores,  and  our 
whole  country  assumes  a  new  beauty 
to  the  dweller  and  the  stranger  who 
tarries  within  our  gates. 


The  Power  of  Eloquence 


By  W.  bob  HOLLAND 


Nearly  the  whole  town  had  assem- 
bled to  watch  the  final  struggle  for  the 
life  of  John  Freeman.  He  was  on  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Cyrus  Maxwell,  and 
all  of  the  evidence  had  been  heard. 

The  prosecution  had  established  a 
strong  circumstantial  case — there  was 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

"Cyrus  Maxwell  is  dead,"  asserted 
one  citizen,  "  and  some  one  killed  him. 
If  John  Freeman  didn't  do  it,  who  did  ? 
Tell  me  that." 

No  one  could  tell,  and  the  belief  was 
general  that  Freeman  would  be  con- 
victed. He  said  that  he  had  no  money ; 
and  a  young  attorney  who  felt  little 
interest  in  the  case  had  been  appointed 
to  defend  him. 

A  few  days  before  the  trial  a  stranger 
appeared,  had  a  consultation  with  the 
prisoner,  and  later  met  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  The  announcement  was  then 
made  that  the  newcomer  was  an  attor- 
ney and  would  be  associated  with  the 
defense.  But  during  the  trial  the  two 
attorneys  did  little,  and  the  cross-exam- 
inations of  the  State's  witnesses  were 
perfunctory.  The  strange  attorney  took 
no  part  in  them  and  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  trial. 

The  prisoner  was  a  young  man  and 
comparatively  a  stranger.  The  man  he 
was  accused  of  slaying  was  not  regarded 
as  a  particularly  desirable  citizen  ;  if  a 
plea  of  self-defense  had  been  made  and 
had  been  fairly  well  established,  the 
community  would  have  been  glad  if 
John  Freeman  had  been  set  free.  But 
the  defense  was  an  alibi,  the  most  dan- 
gerous defense  that  can  be  made  when 
it  is  not  clearly  proven  ;  and  John  Free- 
man did  not  prove  a  complete  alibi. 

12 


Few  witnesses  were  examined  for  the 
defense  ;  then  the  strange  attorney  arose 
to  make  a  plea  for  the  prisoner.  He 
was  tall  and  dignified.  His  smooth- 
shaven  face  was  lean  and  his  eyes 
were  sharp.  Pictures  of  such  a  face 
may  be  found  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
many  a  State  capitol  in  the  South. 
His  hair  was  white  and  long  and  as 
fine  as  silk.  His  frock-coat  was  but- 
toned tightly  around  his  slender  form 
and  a  black  string  tie  was  knotted 
around  his  tall  collar. 

The  attorney  paid  no  attention  to 
the  jury.  He  addressed  the  Court  and 
said  a  few  words  that  were  scarcely 
audible  to  those  in  the  jury  box,  and 
which  were  entirely  lost  on  the  specta- 
tors that  crowded  the  court-room.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  prisoner,  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  young  man,  and  said  : 

"John,  my  boy,  you  must  die.  You 
must  leave  the  world  in  which  you  have 
spent  only  your  youth,  and  must  go  to 
another  world  about  which  we  have  all 
surmised  much  but  of  which  we  know 
little.     And  you  must  die  by   hanging. 

"You  must  die  the  death  of  a  felon 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
But  it  will  be  through  no  fault  of  yours 
and  through  no  fault  of  the  Judge  or 
jury.  And  it  is  no  fault  of  the  law.  The 
law  of  this  great  Commonwealth  is  all 
right,  John,   though  you  die  innocent. 

"The  law  may  sometimes  expose  per- 
jury, but  it  cannot  always  reach  the  man 
who  swears  falsely.  It  cannot  always 
take  into  account  the  mistakes  of  hu- 
man judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
deliberate  falsifier  who  wants  to  swear 
away  another  man's  life.  Judges  and 
juries  have  not  the  power  of  Almighty 
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God,  though  they  sometimes  exercise 
his  authority. 

"The  human  mind  cannot  look  down 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and 
see  the  malice,  hate,  vindictiveness,  and 
private  purposes  that  will  twist  and 
color  facts  until  they  seem  to  mean 
something  entirely  different  from  what 
they  do  mean. 

"But  it  is  too  late  to  change  all  that. 
We  can't  help  it  now;  and  you  must 
die  as  you  have  lived,  a  brave  man. 

"I  know  that  you  will  do  that.  You 
come  of  a  race  of  brave  men  and  brave 
women.  You  will  go  to  your  death  as 
uncomplainingly  as  ever  a  man  accepted 
the  cards  that  fate  dealt  to  him.  Your 
mother,  when  she  was  a  bride  and  yet 
in  her  teens,  carried  from  a  bloody 
battlefield  the  bleeding,  senseless  form 
of  your  father,  shot  down  on  the  plan- 
tation where  he  was  born.  And  as  she 
carried  her  loved  one  to  the  shelter  of 
the  old  brick  house  in  which  you  later 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  bullets  and 
shells  whistled  around  her  and  the 
shrieks 'of  the  wounded  and  dying  filled 
the  air. 

"  Your  father  recovered,  and  for 
many  years  he  repaid  by  his  tender  de- 
votion the  bravery  of  that  loving  wife. 
We  laid  his  maimed  body  to  rest  only 
last  week,  John.  He  is  sleeping  with 
his  forebears  in  the  little  cemetery  you 
remember  so  well,  and  in  which  I 
promise  that  you  shall  rest.  You  have 
lived  and  will  die  among  strangers,  John, 
but  your  body  will  then  lie  among  your 
kinsmen,  by  the  side  of  that  father  and 
mother  who  loved  you  so  well. 

"  But  lliis  case  does  not  end  here, 
John.  There  is  another  world  and 
another  Judge.  Your  parents  are  there, 
John,  and  you  will  be  with  them  soon. 
And  there  this  case  will  be  tried  again 
before  a  Judge  who  is  all-wise  and  before 
whom  false  witnesses  are  stricken  dumb. 
Your  father  and  mother  will  attend  that 
trial  ;  and  when  the  final  verdict  is  ren- 
dered, they  will  know  that  their  con- 
fidence   in     their     boy    has     not     been 


misplaced,  and  that  when  tried  before 
a  Judge  who  needs  not  the  aid  of 
counsel  or  jury  the  verdict  will  be  '  Not 
Guilty.'" 

The  tall  lawyer  stepped  in  front  of 
the  prisoner,  who  was  sobbing  audibly, 
took  both  of  his  hands  and  held  them 
for  a  moment  while  he  gazed  at  the 
tear-stained  face.  Then  he  stooped 
and  kissed  the  prisoner  twice  on  the 
forehead  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  We 
can  wait  for  that  day.  So,  goodby, 
John,  my  boy." 

The  lawyer  sat  down  beside  the 
prisoner,  holding  one  of  his  hands. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  arose,  cleared 
his  throat,  and  began  his  speech.  He 
did  not  talk  long,  and  he  closed  with  a 
request  that  the  members  of  the  jury  do 
their  duty.  The  Judge's  charge  was 
scattering  and  disconnected,  and  the 
jury  paid  little  attention  to  it. 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  "Not 
Guilty"  within  ten  minutes,  and  fifteen 
minutes  later  the  acquitted  man  was  in 
a  room  in  the  hotel  with  the  gray- 
haired  lawyer. 

"Your  father,"  said  the  lawyer,  "has 
settled  with  me.  And  he  gave  me  five 
hundred  dollars  which  I  am  to  hand  to 
you  with  the  understanding  that  you 
leave  the  United  States  at  ance.  He 
says  that  he  has  helped  you  out  of 
trouble  the  last  time  he  will,  but  that  if 
you  will  go  to  Australia,  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  or  China,  you  will  receive 
through  me  two  hundred  dollars  every 
three  months. 

"But  he  also  says  that  if  you  ever 
communicate  with  him  directly,  or  write 
to  your  mother,  he  will  cut  ofif  the 
allowance.  And  I  guess  you  and  1  both 
know  him  well  enough  to  know  that 
he  will  do  as  he  says. 

"  You  will  go  to  South  Africa  ?  Well, 
1  think  that  is  best.  Let  me  know 
your  address  and  I  will  see  that  drafts 
are  mailed  to  you  regularly.  No,  I 
don't  think  I  want  to  shake  hands 
with  you.  I  am  too  good  a  friend  of 
your  father's  to  be  friendly  with   you." 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND  FIELDS 


BY  EDWIN  WARREN  GUYOL 


Imri  rode  up  the  sun,  worrying  and 
beating  his  ponies  along  the  trail  until 
he  reached  the  crest  of  the  swell. 
There  he  dismounted  and  examined  the 
broken  horizon-line  through  field-glasses. 
Swarms  of  tsetses,  the  South  African 
flies  whose  bite  is  so  fatal  to  animals  not 
seasoned  to  the  climate,  buzzed  around 
the  man  and  horses,  causing  an  occa- 
sional growl  from  the  one,  and  many 
an  angry  stamp  of  hoof  or  switch  of  tail 
from  the  others. 

After  a  short  scrutiny  Imri  picked 
out  five  horsemen  silhouetted  sharply 
against  the  background  of  cloudless  sky. 
Plainly  as  he  could  see  the  newcomers, 
he  himself  would  not  be  distinguishable 
to  them  for  another  half-hour,  as  the 
sun  was  beating  directly  in  their  eyes 
when  they  attempted  to  look  in  his 
direction,  a  little  factor  upon  which  he 
had  that  morning  based  his  selection  of 
a  course  across  the  veldt.  From  his 
anxiety  to  hold  this  advantage  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Imri  was  not  desirous 
of  being  the  observed  of  any  one  who 
might  be  following  in  his  ponies'  hoof- 
prints  ;  also  that  he  had  a  fairly  accu- 
rate idea  as  to  whom  he  might  expect 
to  find  when  he  unslung  and  trained 
his  glasses. 

Both  surmises  are  correct.  As  soon  as 
the  five  men  rode  into  range  he  recog- 
nized them,  snapped  the  glasses  into 
their  case,  jumped  to  his  saddle,  and 
began  urging  his  almost  foundered  ponies 
in  the  direction  of  an  old  deserted  sheep 
corral.  Arrived  there,  he  stopped,  re- 
moved saddles  and  packs  from  the 
backs  of  his  steaming  animals,   and  set 


about  making  camp  for  the  night  in  a 
thorough,  concentrated  manner,  as  if 
he  could  have  had  no  other  thought 
or  purpose  in  life. 

In  appearance  Imri  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  calm  demeanor  and  behavior 
must  have  seemed  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  details  of  what  had  sent  him 
to  this  particular  section  of  the  veldt  a 
short  distance  in  advance  of  the  five 
men  who  were  now  rapidly  drawing 
near  the  same  crest  that  he  had  just 
ascended.  Tall  and  muscular,  he  was 
a  specimen  of  the  ruggedness  that  is 
developed  to  perfection  by  the  hard 
life  of  the  plainsman.  His  black  curl- 
ing hair,  arched  black  brows,  keen  eyes, 
and  fiercely  aquiline  nose  betokened 
Hebraic  ancestry;  while  the  dull  bronze 
skin  and  thick  lips  testified  to  the  Kaffir 
who  had  a  share  in  sending  him  into  the 
world.  He  was  a  Cape  Colony  half- 
breed,  and  like  half-breeds  the  world 
over  had  inherited  many  of  the  least 
desirable  characteristics  of  both  parents. 
Therefore,  he  quite  naturally  masquer- 
aded as  a  peddler  of  trinkets,  cheap 
jewelry,  and  other  notions,  as  a  cloak  to 
his  real  profession,  which  was  that  of 
an  I.  D.  B. 

The  I.  D.  B. — which  is  to  say  the 
Illicit  Diamond  Buyer — exists  only  in 
South  Africa,  where  any  one  having  in 
his  possession  a  diamond  must  also  be 
prepared  to  display  the  government's 
certificate  that  it  was  honestly  come  by. 
Kaffir  laborers  in  the  diamond  mines 
are  such  deft  thieves  that  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  on  the  part  of  foremen 
and    superintendents    they    manage    to 
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carry  away  a  great  number  of  stones 
every  year ;  these  are  bought  up  by  the 
IHicit  Diamond  Buyers  who  occasion- 
ally fail  to  smuggle  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Imri  piled  saddles  and  packs  together 
in  a  heap,  carefully  spread  a  poncho 
over  them,  arranged  hobbles  on  two  of 
the  ponies,  and  turned  them  loose  to 
graze.  Then  he  did  something  that 
was  of  itself  most  surprising,  as  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  doing  it; 
nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the 
uninitiated  to  form  a  conjecture  that 
would  have  even  faintly  approximated 
a  logical  explanation. 

The  third  pony  was  picketed  a  few 
feet  from  the  spot  around  which  the 
1.  D.  B.  had  heaped  his  goods;  Imri 
walked  over  to  him,  carrying  a  shot- 
gun into  which  he  slipped  a  buckshot 
cartridge.  Examining  the  animal  closely, 
the  man  stepped  back  about  ten  feet, 
raised  the  gun,  and  fired.  The  entire 
charge  was  blown  into  the  heart  of  the 
pony,  which  fell  over  dead.  Imri  gave 
the  carcass  no  more  than  one  look  ; 
then  in  a  most  leisurely  manner  he  set 
about  preparing  supper. 

When  Denby,  lieutenant  of  the 
frontier  mounted  police,  with  four  of 
his  men,  rode  up  to  Imri's  camp,  he 
felt  that  he  was  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  evidence  that  would  enable  him 
to  arrest  and  convict  the  wiliest  and 
most  dangerous  I.  D.  B.  known  to  the 
authorities. 

Denby  had  kept  unremittent  watch 
on  Imri  throughout  the  last  two  weeks 
that  he  had  spent  in  Kimberley,  and  was 
certain  that  the  alleged  peddler  had  at 
the  moment  in  his  possession  some  eight 
or  ten  diamonds  that  were  unaccom- 
panied by  the  saving  certificates  of  legit- 
imate purchase.  True  enough,  the 
half-breed  at  the  very  last  had  succeeded 
in  evading  him  in  some  still  unexplained 
manner,  and  no  one  knew  just  where 
he  had  been  for  twenty-four  hours 
prior  to  his  departure.  But  he  was  here 
at    any   rate  ;     and    Denby   had    almost 


conclusive  proof  that  certain  stolen 
stones  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Kaf- 
fir Pete,  who  had  been  followed  by  one 
of  Denby's  men  into  Imri's  room  just 
before  midnight  of  the  Tuesday  preced- 
ing the  latter's  disappearance.  A  full 
day's  start  the  half-breed  had  obtained 
before  Denby  learned  positively  that  he 
had  left  Kimberley,  headed  in  a  westerly 
direction,  toward  Griqua  Town  ;  and  it 
was  at  the  close  of  their  second  day  on 
the  trail  that  the  mounted  police  rode 
into  the  camp  of  the  I.  D.  B.,  confident 
of  returning  with  their  man  and  his 
plunder. 

''Well,  Imri,"  was  Denby's  greeting, 
"you  didn't  get  away  with  the  shiners, 
after  all.  I  came  near  losing  you  this 
trip,  but  I  expect  'twas  a  good  thing  for 
me  that  you  slipped  me.  Now  I've  got 
you  with  the  goods  on,  and  I'll  make 
you  sweat  for  the  chases  you've  led  me 
in  the  last  two  years.  You're  under 
arrest.  If  you'll  be  decent  about  it  I 
won't  put  the  irons  on,  but  if  you  try 
any  monkey-tricks  it  won't  be  so  com- 
fortable for  you.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ?     Is  it  a  go  ?  " 

Imri  laughed  back  :  "All  right, Denby  ; 
but  don't  be  too  confident  that  I've  got 
what  you  want,  'cause  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed. I  can't  make  you  fellows 
let  me  alone  and  believe  that  I  ain't  no 
I.  D.  B.  Some  day  you'll  see  what 
foolishness  you've  been  wastin'  time  on, 
and  you'll  leave  me  go  about  my  busi- 
ness without  your  everlastin'  interfer- 
ence. Now,  it's  too  dark  for  you  to  do 
any  good  tonight,  so  you  might  as  well 
let  the  business  go  till  mornin'.  Hob- 
ble your  ponies  and  help  me  get  sup- 
per, and  in  the  mornin'  you  can  go 
through  me  with  your  usual  thorough- 
ness, with  the  usual  result.  I  tell  you 
as  I've  always  told  you,  I  ain't  got  no 
diamonds,  never  did  have  none,  and 
ain't  never  goin'  to  have  any." 

After  supper  the  men  sat  around  the 
fire  and  talked  of  everything  under  the 
sun  except  the  work  that  had  brought 
them  together.      That  by  tacit  consent 
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was  ignored  ;  so  they  told  yarns  of  the 
veldt,  joked  and  laughed  with  the  per- 
fect understanding  that  comes  only 
through  long  experience.  The  free- 
masonry apparent  would  have  surprised 
and  mystified  an  onlooker  knowing 
only  the  facts,  yet  otherwise  unfamiliar 
with  the  rude  sort  of  honor  that  recog- 
nizes as  legitimate  all  attempts  to  out- 
wit the  law,  but  prohibits  any  violation 
of  confidence  reposed  in  one  by  the 
man  hired  to  represent  that  law.  Once 
Denby  glanced  inquiringly  from  the  dead 
pony  to  Imri,  and  the  latter  instantly 
volunteered  : 

"Going  mad  from  tsetse  bites,  and 
I  had  to  shoot  him." 

With  that  exception  there  was  no 
reference,  direct  or  otherwise,  to  any- 
thing that  might  have  been  construed 
into  a  personality. 

When  daylight  awoke  them  Denby 
and  his  men  set  about  the  search  of 
Imri's  belongings.  In  his  packs  they 
found  the  assortment  of  stuff  that 
usually  goes  to  make  up  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  itinerant  Cape  peddler, 
but  no  diamonds.  Careful  examination 
of  the  half-breed's  saddle-bags  and  cov- 
erings revealed  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
evidence  that  he  was  actually  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  illegally 
acquired  stones.  Every  scrap  of  his 
clothing  and  equipment  was  searched  ; 
he  himself  was  compelled  to  remove 
all  of  his  clothing — to  no  effect.  His 
shock  hair  and  tangled  beard  were  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny  that  revealed  nothing 
in  the  way  of  contraband  diamonds. 
Every  spot  around  the  camp  that  might 
have  been  utilized  as  a  hiding-place  was 
pried  into  by  Denby  and  his  men,  who 
even  scattered  and  examined  the  ashes 
of  the  camp-fire.  When  all  crevices 
in  the  walls  of  the  corral  had  been 
searched,  Denby  said  : 

"  I  must  say,  Imri,  it  certainly  does 
beat  me  how  you  do  it.  Here  we 
are,  as  we've  been  ten  times  before — 
certain  that  you've  got  the  goods  some- 
wheres  in  reach,  but  not   able  to  find 


'em  and  send  you  down  for  the  years 
that  you  deserve.  I  know  that  certain 
stolen  stones  found  their  way  to  Kaffir 
Pete;  I  know  that  Kaffir  Pete  was  in 
your  room  last  Tuesday  night,  although 
you  were  not  supposed  to  be  there  ;  I 
know  that  when  we  pinched  Pete  in 
your  room  he  didn't  have  a  single  one 
of  them,  and  that  you  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  in  Kimberley  ;  I  know 
that  you  were  in  town  for  two  days 
after  that,  although  we  couldn't  locate 
you  ;  I'm  sure  you  didn't  leave  those 
shiners  anywhere  between  Kimberley 
and  here,  'cause  there  wasn't  a  place  in 
which  you  could  have  cached  them  ;  and 
I  know  that  they  are  not  anywhere  about 
you  or  your  luggage.  Blow  me  if  I  can 
make  it  all  out.  I  do  know  this  much, 
and  that  is  that  I'm  not  going  to  lose 
sight  of  you  for  a  while  yet.  You  were 
headed  for  Griqua  Town,  and  there  I'll 
take  you  ;  but  I'll  have  to  let  you  go 
when  we  get  there  unless  I  can  figure 
out  where  you  put  'em." 

At  the  end  of  a  fifteen-mile  trot  the 
party  reached  Griqua  Town.  Denby 
reluctantly  released  his  prisoner,  went 
to  a  hotel  with  his  men,  put  his  horses 
up,  and  started  for  a  stroll  around  the 
town.  As  he  walked  he  pondered  the 
question  of  the  lost  diamonds.  The 
more  he  thought  of  them  the  more 
positive  was  he  that  Imri  had  cleverly 
duped  him  by  hiding  them  in  some 
unusual  spot.  That  the  half-breed 
had  them  he  was  convinced.  But 
where  had  he  hidden  them  ?  At  this 
point  in  his  cogitations  he  found  him- 
self within  thirty  feet  of  the  subject  of 
his  puzzlement,  who  was  chaffering 
with  a  horse-dealer ;  and  he  was  just 
in  time  to  hear  Imri  say:  "What's  the 
use  of  arguin'  ?  You  ought  to  know 
that  I  ain't  no  sucker  and  that  you 
can't  sell  me  a  pony  that  ain't  salted. 
What  ?  You  talk  Hke  a  fool.  Think 
a  man  like  me,  that's  been  born  an' 
grown  in  this  country,  buyin'  horses 
since  he  was  no  bigger'n  a  karoo  bush, 
is    goin'    to   invest    his   tin   in   a   green 
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horse  ?  No,  sir  ;  you  can  just  show 
me  somethin'  else." 

**  Now,"  thought  Denby,  passing  on, 
**  it  strikes  me  strange  that  Imri  should 
have  said  that.  And  yet  I  don't  know 
why  he  shouldn't  have.  It's  true  and 
natural ;  but  there's  something  funny 
about  it,  and  I  can't  say  why.  Course, 
if  I  was  buying  a  pony  and  a  man 
wanted  to  sell  me  something  unsalted, 
I'd  probably  say  just  what  Imri  did. 
Yet  I  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
reason  why  he  wouldn't  have  said  just 
those  words  if  he  had  thought  I  was  so 
close.  Let's  see  :  he  wants  a  pony. 
Why  does  he  get  one  here  when  he's 
going  back  to  Kimberley  soon,  where 
they're  enough  cheaper  than  they  are 
up  here  ?  He  had  two  pack-ponies 
and  a  saddler  when  he  started  out,  and 
he  needs  them  all,  'cause  we  had  to 
divide  up  his  second  pack  among  us  com- 
ing in  this  morning.  Oh,  yes  !  He  had 
to  kill  his  other  pony  out  there  at  the 
corral  on  account  of  the  tsetses!  They 
were  pretty  bad  yesterday,  and  a  green 
horse  stood  no  show.  But  see  here  : 
how  the  devil  is  it  that  Imri  was 
traveling  with  an  unsalted  pony  when 
I  just  heard  him  say  that  he  is  too  old  a 
hand  at  the  game — and  I  certainly  think 
he  is — to  be  caught  doin'  anything  so 
foolish  ?  That  bally  bounder  is  a  wise 
one  when  it  comes  to  horses,  and  I'll 
be  jolly  well  cussed  if  I  don't  believe 
there's  some  connection  between  those 
diamonds  and — oh,  the  devil  !  " 

Denby  rushed  away  to  the  hotel, 
called  for  a  fresh  horse  "  in  a  hurry," 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  left  word  for  his 
men  to  wait  for  him,  made  a  cautious 
detour  of  the  town,  and  headed  across 
the  veldt  at  a  gallop.  By  turns  he  trotted 
and  galloped  his  pony,  but  always  he 
went  forward  at  speed.  Swinging  in  a 
wide  circle,  he  gradually  worked  his 
way  around  to  the  trail  over  which  his 
party  had  ridden  from  camp  to  town 
that  morning. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  an  observer 
might    have    seen    Imri    following    the 


same  course,  not  knowing  that  he  had 
a  predecessor.  On  and  on  they  rode, 
neither  aware  that  he  was  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  matter  of  only  some 
five  miles ;  each  desperately  bent  on 
reaching  the  same  point  within  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Denby  had  the 
advantage  because  he  knew  by  this 
time  that  Imri  would  return  to  the 
camp  of  the  night  before  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  and  that  he  would  travel  with 
greater  rapidity  should  he  learn  that  the 
lieutenant  of  police  had  left  Griqua  Town 
suddenly.  On  the  other  hand,  Imri  felt 
comparatively  safe,  but  did  not  care  to 
run  any  great  risk  of  having  Denby  fol- 
low him  from  town.  Therefore,  neither 
gained  perceptibly  on  the  other,  and 
Denby  was  still  about  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  half-breed  when  he  arrived 
at  the  old  corral.  Without  the  loss  of 
a  moment  he  drew  his  sheath-knife 
and  began  probing  the  gun-shot  wound 
that  had  caused  the  death  of  Imri's 
pony  the  preceding  day.  After  three  or 
four  minutes  of  dissection  and  examina- 
tion his  knife-point  struck  something 
hard,  whereupon  he  gave  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction  and  ran  his  hand  into  the 
cavity. 

When  Imri  rode  his  lather-covered 
horse  into  the  corral  Denby  arose  from 
his  bloody  work,  held  out  his  open 
hand,  and  said  with  a  laugh:  "Just 
too  late,  you  beastly  half-breed.  Placer- 
minin'  in  dead  pony-meat  ain't  pleasant, 
but  it's  profitable  when  you  can  strike 
pockets  like  this  one  I  found  with  nine 
big  shiners  in  it  !  You  came  pretty 
near  gettin'  away  with  'em,  and  I  guess 
you  would  have  made  a  good  stake  out 
of  these.  Good  dodge  that,  blowin' 
diamonds  into  the  middle  of  a  pack- 
pony  with  a  shot-gun,  and  one  that  the 
I,  D.  B.  brotherhood  will  enjoy  hearin' 
about.  But  when  you  try  it  again, 
after  doin'  the  time  I'm  going  to  get  you 
this  trip,  don't  talk  too  much  with  your 
mouth  about  your  horse-sense.  It 
sometimes  creates  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  casual  hearer.!' 


Another  View  of  Guam 


By  seaton  schroeder 


[Note — Captain  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the  second  Governor  of  Guam  under  the  American  occu- 
pation. During  his  able  administration  he  sought  to  establish  native  schools  and  to  promote 
internal  improvements  to  overcome  the  regrettable  conditions  in  the  neglected  island. — Editor] 


In  the  March  number  of  The  Book- 
lovers     Magazine    the    article     entitled 
"An  Isolated  American  Island"  must 
have  interested  all  who  read  it  in  more 
than  a  perfunctory  way.      Certainly  all 
who   have   known  that   little  island   of 
Guam  are  delighted  to  see  its  needs  so 
ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Willard   French's 
skilful  pen.     What  I  particularly  desire 
in  this  supplementary  article  is  to  have 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  need 
of    school    teachers    out    there    rightly 
understood.       The    American    occupa- 
tion   has    created    the    necessity,    inter 
alia,    of    the    inhabitants'  learning   the 
English     tongue.       Court    procedures, 
executive  proclamations,  police  regula- 
tions, must  in  time  be  in  our  language ; 
manifestly  that  cannot  be  until  the  peo- 
ple speak  English.     No  one  recognizes 
this  more  keenly  than  the  average  Cha- 
morro,  who  also  shows  a  shrewd  appre- 
ciation of  the  larger  though  more  indi- 
rect benefits  which  are  bound  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  American  education. 

In  presenting  this  subject  I  am  imme- 
diately confronted  by  a  wide-spread  and 
most  regrettable  misapprehension  as  to 
the  kind  of  people  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
educate  ;  and  this  misapprehension  can 
only  have  been  strengthened  by  an  un- 
fortunate illustration  in  the  article  in 
the  March  number  entitled  "A  Dance 
of  Natives."  By  some  mishap  the  ex- 
planation was  omitted  that  it  illustrated 
a  condition  now  non-existent  and  not 
in  any  sense  general  at  any  time.  As  a 
matter  of  positive  fact  there  is  not  in 
the  island  today,  and  there  has  not  been 


for  years,  a  single  person  of  the  race  or 
habits  or  appearance  represented  in  that 
ghastly  picture.     I  am  moved  to  make 
the  correction  by  the  conviction  that  the 
object  sought   in  writing  about   Guam 
would  be  practically  defeated  by  allow- 
ing it  to  pass.     Probably  no  one  would 
see  any  necessity  for  sending  out  Amer- 
ican teachers  to  a  people  like  that,  nor 
even   of   helping  them  in  other  ways — 
such   as   providing  a  pure  water-supply 
and    hygienic   surroundings.      When  I 
went  to  Guam  in  1900,  I  found  a  small 
isolated  community  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred blacks  from  the  Caroline  Islands, 
located  about   a  mile    from  the  capital 
and    eking    out   a  precarious   existence 
from  the  mother  earth.     It  was  the  re- 
mains of  a  colony  of  some  six  hundred 
creatures  who  had  been  imported  about 
forty  years  before  on  a  labor  contract. 
From  one  cause  or  another  they  were 
never  returned  to  their  home  island  but 
lived  on  day  by  day  from  hand  to  mouth, 
shunned   by  all — a  living  exposition  of 
what   low  orders  of   life  are  still   com- 
prised in  the  human  family.     An  effort 
had  been  made  to  compel  them  to  wear 
clothing ;    but,  apprehending   that   this 
would    only   hasten   their  complete  ex- 
tinction through   the   agency  of   pneu- 
monia   and     consumption,    I    refrained 
from  pressing  that  order  and  contented 
myself  with  confining  them  to  the  limits 
of  their  own  *' barrio."     I  soon  became 
convinced,    however,    that     they    were 
really  out  of  place  in  Guam,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them.     I  must  say 
that  I  was  a  little  hastened  toward  this 
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resolution  by  the  curious  fact  that 
Americans  stopping  for  a  few  hours  on 
their  way  to  Manila  in  the  monthly 
army  transports  would  almost  invariably 
rush  out  with  their  kodaks  to  that 
Caroline  village  to  gaze  upon  those  un- 
lovely heathen.  Forthwith  they  would 
send  home  letters  that  ignored  the  real 
people  of  the  island,  and  illustrated  in 
a  way  to  make  the  innocent  public 
understand  that  the  race  and  prevalent 
style  of  dress  were  as  depicted  in  "A 
Dance  of  Natives."  The  precise  state 
of  the  case  is  that  in  igoo  there  were 
ninety-six  of  these  people  in  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand ;  since  January, 
1901,  there  have  been  none,  for  in  that 
month  they  were  all  deported. 

The  Chamorros  are  of  an  entirely 
dififerent  race.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration represents  a  social  group  in 
Agana,  the  capital,  of  which  some  of  the 
men  are  Americans  and  some  Chamor- 
ros ;  all  the  women  are  Chamorros.  I 
feel  sure  that  my  good  friend,  Senora 
de  Calvo,  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
mentioning  her  name  as  that  of  the  cen- 
tral person  of  the  group.  To  be  sure, 
all  of  these  are  members  of  well-to-do 
families,  including  several  friends  of  my 
daughters;  but  they  represent  the  race. 
In  all  parts  of  the  island  and  in  all 
classes  niceness  and  modesty  of  attire 
are  noticeable.  When  working  in  the 
fields  the  men  are  apt  to  strip  to  the 
waist ;  in  general,  the  expose  is  no  greater 
than  in  more  highly  cultivated  societies. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  emphasize  one 
point.  This  school  matter  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  important  questions 
but  it  seems  the  only  direction  in  which 
aid  can  be  extended  to  the  island  by 
private  effort.  The  physical  welfare 
and  religious  needs  are  well  looked  after. 
In  1901-02  theinhabitantsof  Agana  built 
a  fine  hospital,  which  they  were  so  good 
as  to  name  *'  Maria  Schroeder  Hospital." 
Here  all  manner  of  patients  are  admit- 
ted without  charge,  and  the  naval  sur- 
geons of  the  station  attend  them  with- 
out fee,    and   with    devotion    and    skill 


worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  In  some 
of  the  outlying  towns,  also,  there  are 
hospital  buildings,  though  the  medical 
attendance  is  necessarily  intermittent. 
The  religion  of  the  entire  population  is 
almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
great  happiness  that  they  have  in  the 
exercise  of  that  faith. 

The  Chamorro  children  are  bright, 
quick  to  learn,  and  ready  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  ideas.  I  soon  noticed 
that  boys  in  the  streets,  instead  of  toss- 
ing and  matching  pennies  as  of  yore, 
were  knocking  up  a  ball  in  emula- 
tion of  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the 
naval  station,  or  playing  "  two-old-cat  " 
with  a  tomato-can  and  a  shovel,  if  they 
had  nothing  better.  Apart  from  the 
fertility  of  the  youthful  mental  soil, 
however,  these  new  wards  of  ours  are 
deserving  of  assistance,  being  respect- 
able, orderly,  and  peace-loving ;  and 
they  will  repay  the  best  efforts  expended 
on  them.  Persons  of  genuine  philan- 
thropy have  open  to  them  here  a  prac- 
ticable field.  Out  there  now  are 
American  men  and  women  entirely 
competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  of  teaching;  and  a  few  are  tem- 
porarily giving  their  time  and  attention 
to  it  in  return  for  a  miserably  inadequate 
pittance.  They  and  many  more  should 
be  employed  permanently  and  at  a  fair 
salary,  but  there  is  not  money  enough 
in  the  island  treasury  to  do  this.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Spanish 
crown  defrayed  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  government, 
including  schools  ;  while  the  American 
government  contributes  nothing  for  the 
expense  of  administration  and  furnishes 
no  assistance  to  trade.  Yet  it  is  our 
occupation  that  has  created  the  neces- 
sity for  the  more  expensive  education. 

If  the  difficulty  is  not  met  in  one  way 
or  another,  all  hope  must  be  abandoned 
of  fulfilling  our  moral  obligation  in  this 
important  respect.  Governor  Dyer  is 
doing  great  things,  but  he  cannot 
accomplish  the  impossible. 


Cofyrif^lit,  l()05,  by  Harper  &  Rrotheri 


MRS.   HUMPHRY  WARD 


This  new  portrait  is  from  the  original  painting  by  Albert  Sterner,  which  was 

recently  exhibited  in  London. 


L  BLST  NEW  THINGS 

from  the  World  of  Prinf 


Swear  Off 

F.  P.  A.  in  The  New  York  Evening  Mail 

( Senator  Wilcox  introduced  a  bill  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  use  improper  lan- 
guage over  a  telephone.) 

O,  Senator  of  Albany, 

Profanity  is  something  awful. 

Are  we  to  call  "  a  big,  big  D " 

Unlawful  ? 

And  when  they  busy-signal  us, 

And  say  :   "  Too  bad — the  line  is  busy," 
Shall  it  be  criminal  to  cuss 
At  Lizzie  ? 

But  tell  us  this  one  thing  anent 

The  bill.     Come,  there's  a  lovely  fellow. 
Will  it  be  wrong  thus  to  accent 
The  Hello? 


A  Case  of  Diplomatic  Myopia 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 

Many  of  the  papers  are  now  com- 
menting upon  the  striking  similarity 
between  Commissioner  Garfield's  report 
on  the  Beef  Trust  and  the  decision  of 
the  International  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  North  Sea  incident. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

Harper's  Weekly 

In  appearance  Mrs.  Hutnphry  Ward 
is  described  as  a  tall,  graceful  figure, 
with  steady,  smiling  eyes,  and  dark  hair 
touched  with  gray  waving  down  each 
side  of  an  intellectual,  attractive  face — 


which  is,  however,  a  little  austere.  A 
young  American  woman  who  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Mrs.  Ward  said 
that  the  distinguished  author  was  not 
at  all  like  the  pictures  one  usually  sees 
of  her,  which  cannot  do  justice  to  an 
exceedingly  agreeable  and  fresh-colored 
English  face.  She  said,  also,  that  Mrs. 
Ward's  chief  attraction  was  her  delight- 
ful manner — a  manner  which  combines 
graciousness  with  the  dignity  of  agrande 
dame.  She  has  always  been  considered 
a  very  difficult  subject  for  portrait- 
painters,  but  recently  Mr.  Albert 
Sterner  has  drawn  a  most  artistic  and 
satisfactory  likeness.  The  portrait — a 
reproduction  of  which  appears  elsewhere 
— has  vitality  and  character,  and  her 
friends  unite  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
best  which  has  ever  been  made  of  her. 
Mrs.  Ward  herself  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  she  has  purchased  it  for 
her  own  house. 


American  Absolutism 

The  Saturday  Review 

No  man  in  his  position  can  help  con- 
templating with  envy  the  free  hand 
allowed  a  British  minister  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  foreign  afifairs ;  but,  if  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  some  early  succes- 
sor will  find  himself  no  less  generously 
entrusted  with  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  dangers  and 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  attempt 
to    conduct    complicated     negotiations 
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through  representative  bodies  may  any 
day  appear  aggressively  insistent  even  to 
the  average  American.  A  business 
people  will  quickly  appreciate  the  most 
businesslike  way  of  conducting  public 
affairs.  Hitherto  the  existing  frame- 
work has  sufficiently  served  public 
requirements.  The  new  developments 
make  it  quite  impossible  that  they  can 
do  so  much  longer.  In  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution,  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  in  electing  the  Presi- 
dent the  people  will  recognize  that  they 
endow  him  for  a  season  with  preroga- 
tives more  than  regal  because  he 
embodies  their  own  absolutism. 

The  American  public  will  in  the  end 
welcome  this  solution  as  the  British 
have  done,  who  have  slid  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  into  accepting 
the  rule  of  a  practically  despotic  minis- 
try for  a  terminable  period.  The 
legislature  in  both  cases  becomes  a 
hortatory  and  minatory,  not  a  govern- 
ing, body.  The  people  take  supreme 
interest  in  the  character  and  capacity 
of  their  rulers,  whom  they  may  accept 
or  reject,  but  less  every  day  in  the 
inconclusive  discussions  of  elective 
assemblies. 


Rattled 

The  Strand 

To  those  about  to  seek  admission 
into  holy  orders  an  interview  with  the 
ordinary  is  a  time  of  much  anxiety, 
sometimes  of  mental  confusion. 

This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  un- 
usual behavior  of  a  young  candidate 
who,  dismissed  on  the  Episcopal  door- 
step with  a  solemn  "  God  bless  you," 
hastily  answered,  "  Don't  mention  it, 
my  lord.  "  

Osleriana 

The  Baltimore  News 

Osier,  V. — To  retire  ;  to  be  retired. 
Example:  "I  am  about  to  Osier." 
**  We  have  decided  to  Osier  the  jani- 
tor." 

Osler-Trollope,  v. —  To  asphyxiate. 
Sometimes  contracted  into  O.  T.  Ex- 
ample :  "  T  hey  took  him  to  the  dog 
pound,     where     he     was    scientifically 


O.  T'd."  "I  wish  somebody  would 
Osler-Trollope  Oku." — Famous  Say- 
ings  of  Russian  Generals. 

Oslerization — The  process  of  apply- 
ing the  Osier.  Example:  "Your  ser- 
vices are  no  longer  required." 

Oslerumni — Those  who  have  been 
Oslered  or  Oslerized  ;  divided  into  two 
classes — the  material  but  declining,  and 
the  spiritual  and  declined. 

Osleresque — Having  the  quality  of 
early  retirement  ;  prematurely  languid  ; 
that  tired  feeling  at  40. 

Osleritis — See  lazy. 

Oslerist — One  who  is  so  busy  agree- 
ing with  the  theory  of  Oslerism  that  he 
hasn't  time  to  do  anything  else  before 
he  is  up  against  the  Osler-Trollope. 


Posl-Inaugural 

Maurice  Morris  in  The  New  York  Sun 
The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 

The  cowboys  and  the  clubs  depart, 
The  lights  are  dead,  the  banners  droop, 

The  folk  return  to  farm  and  mart. 
The  country's  normal  now — and  yet. 
Will  he  forget?      Will  he  forget? 

Splendid  the  triumph,  great  the  prize, 
And  high  the  thought  of  any  man 

To  hear  a  mighty  people  call, 
To  know  him  chosen  for  the  van. 

With  praise  and  pride  of  place  beset, 

Will  he  forget?      Will  he  forget? 

High-hearted,  hopeful,  sanguine,  strong, 
Heed  ye  the  lessons  on  the  scroll 

Where  Washington  and  Lincoln  wrote ; 
Let  sober  second  thought  control. 

Tradition  for  your  amulet. 

You'll  not  forget — you'll  not  forget. 


A  Unique  Stale  Paper 

The  New  York  World 

Governor  Hoch  sent  a  message 
some  time  ago  to  the  legislature 
suggesting  that  Representative  Trigg 
of  Anderson  should  "set  'em  up"  for 
having  the  same  bill  passed  twice. 
Senator  Waggener  thought  that  "set 
'em  up"  was  a  queer  expression  for  the 
Governor  of  a  Prohibition  State  to  use, 
so  he  had  a  resolution  adopted  asking 
the  Governor  to  explain.  In  answer 
Governor  Hoch  sent  the  following 
explanatory  message  : 

"To  the  Senate  :  1  am  in  receipt  of 
Senate    resolution    No.    40    introduced 
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The  Hctentific  American 


PLAN  FOR  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  TERMINALS 


An  endless  train  of  light  cars  lock  with  the  circular  terminal  platforms  which  are  a  series  of 
moving  sidewalks.     The  speed  at  the  center  is  one  mile  an  hour.     The  cars  move 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  and  run  continuously. 


by  the  Senator  from  Atchison  County 
requesting  me  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  'Set  'em  up'  as 
used  in  my  veto  message  of  Senate  bill 
No.  341.  This  expression,  used  play- 
fully and  without  having  any  particular 
meaning  and  possibly  hardly  comporting 
with    the   dignity   of  your   body,  seems 


to  have  caused  the  emaciated  corpse  of 
the  Kansas  Democracy  to  take  on  the 
semblance  of  life  and  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  If  the  angel  Gabriel  were  to 
blow  a  blast  on  his  trumpet  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  probably  sleep  on 
undisturbed  ;  but  if  he  were  even  to 
whisper  the  magic  words  'Set  'em  up', 


He  attends  to  San  Domingo. 


He  hands  Mr.  Castro  a  few. 


He  jumps  on  the  Senate. 


He  superintends  the  preparations 
for  Inauguration  day. 


He  passes  a  hot  message  to  the 
Senate. 


He  pauses  a  moment  to  make  plans 
for  a  hunting  trip. 


ONE  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  QUIET  DAYS 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  famous  cartoonist,  pictures  in  the  Chicago  'Daily  Tribune 
the  presidential  routine  on  an  off  day. 
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the  grave  of  this  moribund  organiza- 
tion would  give  up  its  dead,  and  from 
the  entire  aggregation,  headed  by  the 
talented  and  handsome  Senator  from 
Atchison,  vs^ould  come  the  answer  in 
swelling  chorus  :    '  We    will    take    the 


same. 


A  Confusion  of  Wives 

Leslie's  Monthly 

Occasionally  this  excess  of  wives  in 
Utah  leads  to  amusing  consequences, 
as  when  one  of  the  apostles  invited  a 
visiting  gentile  to  dinner.  The  guest 
lost  the  address,  and  looked  up  the 
apostle  in  the  directory.  He  observed 
that  his  hostess,  though  she  answered 
to  the  proper  name,  seemed  unprepared 
for  him,  ?nd  presently  he  heard  her  at 
the  telephone:  "Oh,  Emma!  Is  John 
living  at  your  house  this  week  ?  Is  he  ex- 
pecting somebody  to  dinner  today  ?  Very 
well.  The  gentleman  will  be  there  in 
a  few  minutes."  Then,  returning  to 
the  stranger,  she  handed  him  a  paper 
slip.  "You  came  to  the  wrong  house, 
sir.     This  is  the  address  you  want." 

On  another  occasion  a  little  girl 
came  running  into  the  parlor  while  a 
visitor  was  calling.  '  Mama,  ma- 
ma, papa  wants  his  suit-case  packed. 
He  is  going  to  live  with  Aunt  Emma 
this  week." 


An  Unwilling  Chesterfield 

The  Tatler 

It  was  a  crowded  tram-car.  Among 
those  who  could  not  find  seats  was  a 
young  lady.  Close  to  where  she  stood, 
an  old  man  was  sitting.  He  struggled 
as  if  to  rise.  The  young  woman  cast 
a  glance  of  scorn  at  one  or  two  men 
hiding  behind  newspapers.  "Please 
don't  get  up,"  she  said  to  the  old  man, 
"I  beg  you  won't."  The  conductor 
rang  the  bell  and  the  car  went  on. 
The  old  man's  features  worked  convul- 
sively and  he  mopped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  At  the  next  stopping- 
place  he  again  tried  to  rise  and  again 
the  young  woman  tried  to  stop  him. 
"I  would  much  rather  stand,"  she 
said,  continuing  to  block  his  way.  "I 
don't  care  whether  you  would  or  not," 
said  the  old  man,  crimson  with  fury,  "I 


want  to  get  out.  You've  made  me 
come  a  half-mile  too  far  already. 
Here,  you,  stop  the  car."  But  it  was 
too  late,  the  bell  had  already  rung,  and 
he  had  to  wait  until  the  next  stopping- 
place  was  reached. 


A  World  of  Cowards 

Robert  Hichens  in  The  London  Queen 

Now  and  again  one  meets  a  mentally 
fearless  person,  and  it  is  then  that  one 
fully  realizes  that  one  lives  in  a  world 
of  cowards.  Now  and  then  in  the  arts 
arises  some  one  who  has  no  fear,  and 
one  stands  amazed,  fully  conscious  of 
the  widespread  cowardice  in  literature 
and  in  painting.  What  writer  just 
plainly  says  that  which  is  in  his  soul, 
careless  of  publishers,  critics,  public  ? 


Common  Sense  on  the  Family 
Question 

The  Hartford  Times 

About  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  size  of  families  in  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  present  time  is  that 
if  a  married  woman  is  fitted,  physically 
and  mentally,  to  have  children,  she 
ought  to  have  as  many  as  she  wishes  to 
have  and  no  more  ;  and  if  she  has  no 
maternal  talent  and  instinct — which 
happens  very  rarely — she  ought  to  have 
none  at  all.  Children  whose  coming  is 
undesired  by  the  mother  are  not  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  population  of  the 
world.  No  amount  of  preaching  to 
adult  men  and  women  about  the  duty 
of  rearing  large  families  will  have  appre- 
ciable influence  upon  them,  nor  can  it 
be  regarded  as  necessary. 

When  we  come  to  talk  about  duty, 
there  is  merely  this  to  be  said :  the 
father  and  mother  who  send  out  into 
the  world  one  physically  fit,  thoroughly 
trained,  and  mentally  capable  daughter, 
who  becomes  naturally  and  easily  the 
mother  of  half  a  dozen  healthy  and  nor- 
mal children,  have  done  their  duty  in 
the  world  a  thousand  times  better  than 
the  father  and  mother  whr  have  added 
to  the  population  half  a  dozen  physi- 
cally and  mentally  imperfect  beings,  who 
in  turn  are  likely  to  be  the  fathers  or 
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mothers  of  other  beings  less  perfect 
than  themselves.  Quality  and  not  quan- 
tity is  the  all  important  thing  in  this 
business.  It  is  not  by  raising  great  fam- 
ilies, but  by  taking  better  care  of  all  the 
babies  they  have  than  any  other  nation 
takes  that  the  Japanese  have  made 
themselves  invincible. 

Gave  the  Court  Notice 

The  Atlanta  Constitution 

In  a  rural  justice's  court  the  defendant 
in  a  case  w^as  sentenced  to  serve  thirty 
days  in  jail.  He  had  knovv^n  the  Judge 
from  boyhood,  and  addressed  him  as 
follows  : 

"  Bill,  old  boy,  you're  agw^ine  ter 
send  me  ter  jail,  air  you  ?  " 

"  That's  what,"  replied  the  Judge. 
"Have  you  got  anything  to  say  ag'in'  it  ?" 

"  Only  this  here.  Bill.  God  help  you 
when  I  git  out  !  " 

Harper  of  Chicago 

The  Madison  State  Journal 

President  Harper  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity is  a  thickset  man,  with  a  moon  face, 
smooth  shaven,  wearing  spectacles.  His 
eyes  are  keen  and  comprehensive  and 
resourceful.  He  gives  the  impression 
of  alertness,  there  is  nothing  dependent 
about  him;  and  no  self-made  man  ever 
jeered  contemptuously  "College  Pro- 
fessor" as  Harper  passed  by.  He  is  all 
business,  a  straightforward,  even  blunt, 
man,  clear  and  logical,  and  free  from 
sentiment. 

As  a  young  man  he  elected  scholar- 
ship rather  than  commerce  or  law;  and 
he  threw  into  the  study  of  Hebrew  the 
same  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  Charles 
P.  Clark  manifested  in  railroading  and 
Russell  Sage  in  financing.  Harper's 
idea  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a  subordinate  on  the  Yale  divinity  fac- 
ulty, was  that  everybody  should  study 
Hebrew,  including  old  ladies  with  very 
little  schooling;  and  he  had  classes  at 
work  all  over  the  East,  parlor  groups 
even.  He  had  a  strong  body  and  was 
noted  even  then  as  a  tremendous  worker 
— traveling  nights  to  meet  engagements 
and  dictating  articles  for  international 
magazines  on  the  trains.  And  he  met 
his  classes  of  theologues  as  usual. 


Of  course,  such  a  man  was  not  to 
work  ever  in  a  pent-up  Utica.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  got  hold  of  Harper  and  the 
latter  proved  equal  to  the  Chicago  situ- 
ation. He  was  born  in  a  little  town  in 
Ohio  and  graduated  from  "the  small 
college."  He  is  one  of  those  Middle 
West  men — a  new  American  type, 
strong  in  body,  sense,  and  zeal,  that 
students  of  American  trends  have  too 
long  neglected.  This  Middle  West 
man  is  born  on  a  farm  and  earns  his 
way  through  college  in  a  printing  office, 
and  takes  his  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  adds  foreign  culture  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  soil  and  an  understanding  of  sim- 
ple people  at  the  cross-roads,  and  later 
he  breaks  bread  with  kings.  He  is  the 
man  of  today.  Harper  belongs  to  this 
generation,  with  Albert  Shaw  and  the 
Finleys  and  Beveridge  and  McClure 
and  the  others. 

As  he  is  today.  President  Harper 
embodies  the  idea  of  a  modern  col- 
lege president — an  executive.  Whether 
building  a  dormitory,  or  supervising  an 
athletic  council,  or  writing  an  essay  on 
immortality,  his  method  is  the  same — 
quick  reasoning  from  sound  premises,  a 
clear,  direct  conclusion — and  a  press  on 
the  electric  button  that  his  secretary 
may  show  in  the  next  gentleman.  We 
don't  altogether  admire  the  type,  or 
rather  we  have  a  sentimental  longing 
for  the  old  college  president  with  his 
leisurely  grace  and  restful  charm  and  his 
morning  prayers;  but  Harper  lives  in 
Chicago  and  typifies  its  spirit.  Nor 
does  the  type  fall  short  on  the  spiritual 
side.  The  idea  of  service  to  his  gener- 
ation has  mastered  him.  This  type 
substitutes  character  for  emotional  forms 
of  goodness.  He  is  too  busy  to  be 
pious.  When  you  ask  for  his  "personal 
experience,"  he  ofifers  you  the  conclus- 
ions of  his  laboratories  that  shall  heal 
the  nations,  and  the  uncovered  truth  of 
his  archaeology  that  shall  make  men 
free,  and  his  pupils  who  are  toiling  in 
the  slums  and  sensing  the  pulse  of  the 
child  of  the  tenement  as  a  result  of  his 
inspiration — made  possible  by  the  pile 
of  stone  and  mortar  and  the  men 
whom  Harper  has  induced  Rockefeller 
to  sustain. 

President    Harper   has  his  life  organ- 
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MACHNOW,  THE  RUSSIAN  GIANT  AND  HIS  AUTO 

He  is  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  stands  nine  feet  three  inches  high. 

His  weight  is  360  pounds. 


Th*  King 


ized — no  cloistered  saint  ever  more  so. 
He  has  made  his  arrangements  for  Par- 
adise with  the  same  care  for  details, 
perfect  system,  and  despatch  with  which 
a  hundred  times  he  has  packed  his  grip 
and  instructed  his  deans  before  taking 
some  "twentieth-century  limited"  for 
New  York  or  Berlin  or  San  Francisco, 
to  bring  Rockefeller  under  the  spell  of 
personality,  or  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
a  library  dedicated  to  Truth,  or  to 
instruct  the  great  Baptist  denomination 
on  the  real  significance  of  the  original 


phrases  that  stand  for  conversion,  and 
what  it  means  to  live  forever. 

A  great  man  —  President  Harper.  He 
has  done  in  his  short  life  of  fifty  years 
what  were  a  credit  to  a  thousand  men. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a 
wiser  education  that  sought  to  create 
an  occasional  individual  leader  like  Wil- 
liam R.  Harper  than  to  throw  '\t  away 
on  generations  of  triflers  and  light- 
weights to  loll  away  their  time  and 
putter  and  pretend.  But  he  himself 
thought  otherwise. 
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John  Hay 

The  New  York  Sun 

Distinguished  Europeans  who,  travel- 
ing through  the  United  States,  make  a 
visit  to  the  national  Capital  ask  first  for 
Secretary  Hay.  They  show  pride  in 
knowledge  of  his  achievements  in  the 
world-wide  field  of  diplomacy.  In  sud- 
den bursts  of  enthusiasm  they  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  the  only  living  American 
whose  fame  has  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  part  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Hay  is  simple  in  manner,  jovial 
at  times,  ready  to  appreciate  a  good 
story,  and  always  able  to  tell  one  as 
good  or  better.  Yet  the  air  of  dignity 
is  never  absent.  It  is  an  indefinable 
something  that  impresses  the  observer, 
even  when  Mr.  Hay  is  in  his  most 
unconventional  mood. 

He  is  regarded  as  the  best  story-teller 
of  the  Cabinet,  not  because  his  stories 
are  better  or  more  quaintly  narrated 
than  those  of  Secretary  Shaw,  for  exam- 
ple, but  because  they  are  always  appro- 
priate and  score  a  point.  His  sense  of 
the  humorous  is  very  greatly  developed. 

Those  who  know  him  well  realize 
that  he  possesses  all  the  sturdy  democ- 
racy of  the  pioneer  stock  from  which 
he  springs.  He  has  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  great  mentor,  Lincoln, 
and  they  crop  out  now  and  then  through 
the  man  of-the-world  atmosphere  which 
his  bearing  and  manner  suggest. 

His  knowledge  is  of  all  things,  and 
even  in  commonplace  conversation  he 
shows  a  depth  of  thought  and  a  versa- 
tility that  make  one  wonder  how  he 
found  time  to  acquire  it  all.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple:  a  keen  observation, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  the  studious 
application  of  a  lifetime  to  everything  of 
human  interest,  added  to  an  excellent 
judgment,  have  made  him  what  he  is. 

The  keynote  of  John  Hay's  character 
is  loyalty.  He  has  never  sought  to 
obtain  credit  for  the  great  results  which 
he  has  accomplished.  Always  he  has 
insisted  that  it  was  the  President  who, 
having  the  responsibility  of  the  direc- 
tion, deserved  the  praise  for  success. 
But  if  mistakes  were  made,  he  was 
ready  to  assume  the  blame. 


If  any  international  policies  of  the 
United  States  during  Mr.  Hay's  incum- 
bency did  not  meet  with  his  views,  the 
world  has  never  known  it.  He  has  car- 
ried out  the  wishes  of  the  two  chiefs  of 
state  under  whom  he  served  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  left  no  doubt  of  the 
stanchness  of  his  support. 


Clo'-Education 

F.  P.  A.  in  The  New  York  Evening  Globe 

Comes  Amherst  with  a  mild  request 
To  graduates  of- that  same  college 

To  have  in  evening  raiment  dressed 
The  needy  seekers  after  knowledge. 

O,  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Next  you'll  be  asking  your  "Pro  Bonos"- 

Your  alma  mater's  nearest  kith  — 
To  send  you  out  some  old  kimonos. 


What  the  Judge  Says  Goes! 

T.  W.  Higginson  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 

Many  are  the  stories  yet  told  at 
Oxford  of  Master  Jowett's  abrupt  and 
formidable  wit.  On  one  occasion,  at 
one  of  his  own  dinner  parties,  when 
the  ladies  had  retired  and  a  guest  began 
at  once  upon  that  vein  of  indecent  talk 
which  is  perhaps  less  infrequent  among 
educated  men  in  England  than  in 
America,  or  is  at  least  more  easily 
tolerated  there,  Master  Jowett  is  said 
to  have  looked  sharply  toward  the 
offender  and  to  have  said  with  a  decisive 
politeness  :  "  Shall  we  continue  this 
conversation  in  the  drawing-room?" 
He  then  rose  from  his  chair,  the  guests 
all,  of  course,  following,  by  which 
measure  the  offender  was,  so  to  speak, 
annihilated  without  discourtesy.  They 
tell,  also,  at  Balliol  of  a  dinner  at 
Master  Jowett's  table,  when  the  talk 
ran  upon  the  comparative  gifts  of  two 
Balliol  men  who  had  been  respectively 
made  a  judge  and  a  bishop.  Professor 
Henry  Smith,  famous  in  his  day  for  his 
brilliance,  pronounced  the  bishop  to  be 
the  greater  man  of  the  two  for  this 
reason:  "A  judge,  at  the  most,  can 
only  say  *  You  be  hanged,'  whereas  a 
bishop  can  say  '  You  be  damned.'  " 
"Yes,"  said  Master  Jowett,  "but  if 
the  judge  says  '  You  be  hanged,'  you 
are  hanged." 
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Jusl  Like  Common  People 


The  Columbia  State 


According  to  Commissioner  Garfield's 
report  the  beef  trust  has  barely  been 
able  to  make  ends  meet.  The  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  goes  out  to  the 
dear  thing. 

A  New  Style  of  Slove 

The  Scientific  American 

A  new  type  of  stove,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  abolition  of  smoke  no 
matter  what  fuel  is  employed,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  London.  The  inven- 
tion comprises  a  screen  of  tubular  fire 
bricks,  made  of  special  material  built  up 
in  the  furnace  in  such  a  position  that 
all  the  products  of  the  fire  pass  through 
the  screen.  The  latter  quickly  becomes 
incandescent,  and  flashes  the  gases  as 
they  pass  through,  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  carbon.  By  the  aid  of  this 
device  coal  of  the  worst  description  can 
be  burnt  in  the  ordinary  boiler  with 
practically  no  smoke  and  with  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  cost.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  demonstration  cheap,  damp 
coal  dust  was  burned.  The  only  result 
was  a  light  gray  cloud  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  stack,  which  cleared  away  in 
a  few  seconds. 


Crumbs  from  the  Hyde  Table 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald 

That  $100,000  dinner  may  serve  to 
give  a  lot  of  people  a  chance  to  find 
out  why  it  is  so  hard  for  them  to  keep 
up  the  premiums  on  their  policies. 


What's  in  a  Name? 

The  Seattle  Post-Intclligencer 

At  Montreal  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  a  man  named 
Ham,  and  the  city  ticket  office  is  in 
charge  of  a  man  named  Egg.  The 
two  are  fast  friends,  and  if  both  happen 
to  be  out  of  town  at  once,  inquiries  for 
Ham  and  Egg  are  frequent.  By  a 
coincidence  both  report  to  an  official 
named  Bacon,  whose  chief  clerk  is 
named  Brown.  Recently  Ham  and 
Egg  were  both  in  Macon's  office.  The 
telephone  rang  and    iirown    answered. 


He  caught  an  inquiry  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  office,  and  said  : 

"This  is  it." 

''Who's  this  talking?"  asked  the 
voice. 

"This  is  Brown.  Do  you  want 
Bacon?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  bacon,  brown  or 
any  other  way.  I  want  one  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  officials." 

"Well,  will  Ham  and  Egg  do  ? 
They're  both  here." 

"I  don't  want  any  of  them!  Cen- 
tral, switch  that  cheap  hash-house  off 
this  wire !" 

A  Tip  to  John  D. 

Puck 

Mr.  Rockefeller  ordered  repairs  to  a 
Lakewood  church  because  water  leaked 
in  freely.  He  might  order  repairs  to 
Wall  Street  for  the  same  reason. 

Weary  of  Expositions 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 

The  exposition  enterprise  has  become 
little  more  than  an  excuse  for  a  raid  on 
the  National  Treasury.  An  advance 
appropriation  is  always  asked  for;  and 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo 
affair,  Congress  is  worried  into  making 
good  losses  of  a  public  show  that  failed. 
Expositions  are  becoming — in  some  cases 
have  already  become — little  more  than 
national  "graft"  for  local  benefit. 
Congress  should  stop  aiding  them  under 
pretense  of  a  national  benefit  received. 
The  way  to  do  so  is  now  easy,  for  the 
people  are  manifestly  weary  of  exposi- 
tions. 

The  Power  of  the  Press 

The  Buffalo  News 

Klaw  and  Erlanger  owe  to  the  press 
whatever  success  they  win  in  their  busi- 
ness. It  may  sometime  occur  to  them 
that  the  kind  of  warfare  they  are  wag- 
ing on  Mr.  Metcalfe  as  a  newspaper 
man  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  press  at  large  ;  and 
if  the  Fourth  Estate  concludes  to  line  up 
in  defense  of  honest  speech  in  this  in- 
stance it  may  be  all  over  with  the  theat- 
rical gentlemen  who  carry  things  with 
such  a  high  hand. 


The  Sketch 


INSULT  ADDED  TO  INJURY 
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THE  NEW  BERLIN  CATHEDRAL 

This  imposing  Cathedral  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  recently  dedicated  by  Kaiser 

Wilhelm,  is  intended  to  be  to  Protestantism  what  St.  Peter's  is 

to  Catholicism:  the  Mecca  of  the  faitliful. 


A  Prolestanl  S!.  Peter's 

Public  Opinion 

**  Berlin  has  no  significant  monument 
such  as  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  St. 
Stephen's  in  Vienna,  the  Cathedral  in 
Cologne,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York.  If  we  look  over  Berlin  from 
the  Kreuzberg  amid  the  sea  of  houses 
there  is  no  dominating  point,  no  mighty, 
towering  structure.  Therefore,  the  new 
cathedral  will  be  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of   Berlin." 

These  words  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  in 
reference  to  the  great  Berlin  cathedral 
which  was  dedicated  February  26th, 
may  be  well  supplemented  by  those  of 
Count  von  Wabel,  who  states  that 
**  the  new  cathedral  will  be  a  church 
for  the  whole  of  Protestantism  in 
contrast     to     the      English     cathedrals 


which  only  serve  the  English  church. 
This  cathedral  will  be  a  Protestant 
St.  Peter's,  and  will  be  open  to  all 
Protestants." 

The  new  church  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  "  Unter  den  Linden,"  amid  great 
national  monuments,  the  Palace  Bridge, 
the  Old  Museum,  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Royal  Palace,  and  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm Monum.ent.  This  position  is  not 
only  well  chosen  from  the  artistic  stand- 
point but  is  eminently  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  building,  for  the  cathe- 
dral is  more  than  a  magnificent  house 
of  worship  ;  it  is  a  monumental  church 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  a  symbol  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  embodiment  of  that 
brilliant  line  of  achievements  which 
raised  the  descendants  of  the  Nurnburg 
Burgrave  to  the  throne  of  emperors. 
Although  the  idea  of  a  great  Protestant 
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cathedral  was  considered  by  King  Fred- 
erick William  III,  Frederick  William 
IV,  and  Kaiser  William  I,  the  late 
Kaiser  Frederick  really  perfected  the 
plan.  He,  urged  and  supported  by  his 
wife,  who  in  1867  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  the  building,  commissioned  Profes- 
sor Raschdorf  to  work  on  the  plans. 
From  1884  to  the  end  of  his  life  Kaiser 
Frederick  labored  constantly  for  this 
work,  and  to  such  a  degree  was  the 
plan  perfected  that  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1888,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  present  emperor  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  building. 

In  designing  the  new  church  the 
Renaissance  type  was  chosen  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  complete  Gothic  of 
the  Catholic  cathedrals  the  architect 
works  to  accentuate  the  surroundings 
of    the    altar,    but    in    the    evangelical 


church  the  idea  is  different,  for  here 
the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  pulpit. 
In  the  present  case  it  was  also  necessary 
for  the  exterior  of  the  church  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  national  thank- 
offering  of  the  people  and  the  dynasty. 
Therefore,  the  only  style  which  could 
be  used  was  that  of  the  Renaissance. 


An  Inspirational  Church 

Public  Opinion 

**  The  Broadway  Tabernacle  is  an 
inspirational  church,  not  an  institu- 
tional church,"  said  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,  explaining  the  nature  and  the 
work  of  the  mammoth  metropolitan 
church  whose  recent  dedication  is  at- 
tracting such  wide  attention.  "  I  wish 
that  impression  fostered  by  the  news- 
papers   to    be    corrected — we    have   no 


Copyright,   IQOS,   by  A.  F.  Bradley 

THE  BROADWAY  TABERNACLE,  NEW  YORK 

This  new  church  building  is  an  example  of  perfect  internal  planning  and  external  good  taste. 

Every  bit  of  space  is  utilized;  and  the  latest  modern  conveniences,  including  elevators, 

make   every    part   cf   this    unique    church   building   easily    accessible. 


Courtety  of  Cassier's   Magaxine 


BANANA  CONVEYOR 


An  electrically  driven  banana  conveyor  at  New  Orleans.     The  conveyor  le«  is  shown 
extended  from  the  wharf  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  alongside. 
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theater,  no  billiard-rooms,  no  swimming- 
tanks,  no  bowling-alleys.  It  is  just  an 
ordinary  church  in  that  respect.  But  it 
is  remarkable  as  the  latest  developm.ent 
of  the  city  church.  The  same  forces 
that  are  making  tall  buildings  are  mak- 
ing our  church  expand  upward  rather 
than  outward." 

The  great  "inspirational"  church  is 
notable  architecturally  because  its  rooms 
are  built  in  tiers  instead  of  on  one  floor. 
"  The  Tabernacle,"  says  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney H.  Cox,  pastor  of  the  Bethany 
Branch,  the  real  institutional  plant  of 
the  church,  in  an  article  in  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  "  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
Co!igregationalist  statesman's  dream  of 
three  years  ago.  The  dream  is  realized 
in  a  splendid  temple  of  pale  buff  brick 
and  pale  gray  terra-cotta.  The  general 
scheme  is  late  French-Gothic,  the  tower 
construction  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  It  is  a  pio- 
neer destined  to  have  many  followers, 
and  the  first  church  thus  adapted  to 
modern  conditions.  The  church  is  not 
a  '  skyscraper.'  It  is  comparatively  low 
— that  it  may  be  a  striking  contrast  to 
surrounding  tall  buildings — with  a  mag- 
nificent nine-story  parish-house  at  the 
rear,  comprised  in  a  tower,  rising  majes- 
tically with  its  red-tiled  roof  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. The  floor  space  in  the  tower 
building  is  nearly  35,000  square  feet. 
The  entire  Tabernacle  has  about  one 
hundred  rooms  and  can  house  five 
thousand  people  in  ten  simultaneous 
meetings,  none  of  which  can  possibly 
interfere  with  the  others." 


Flour  Bleached  by  Electricily 

Collier's  Weekly 

At  least  one  patent — and  there  may 
be  others — has  been  granted  in  this 
country  to  a  process  for  bleaching  flour 
by  electricity.  The  process  depends 
on  the  bleaching  action  of  the  gases 
produced  by  sending  an  electric  current 
through  air  or  water.  A  French 
chemist  has  examined  a  sample  of  an 
electrically  bleached  flour  to  see  if  the 
composition  had  been  changed  in  the 
process ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
source  of  the  flour  or  of  where  it  was 


bleached.  He  reports  that  the  sample 
is  undoubtedly  whiter  than  the  un- 
bleached flour,  but  that  it  has  a  less 
pleasant  taste  and  odor.  The  general 
composition  is  scarcely  altered;  there  is 
a  slight  development  of  acid  and  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  fats,  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  rancidity. 
It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  the  food 
value  of  the  flour  is  not  changed  by 
bleaching,  but  that  the  product  has  the 
odor  and  taste  of  an  old  and  somewhat 
stale  article.  Since  the  whiteness  of 
flour  is  a  purely  esthetic  matter,  it 
certainly  seems  questionable  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  please  the  eye  at  the 
expense  of  the  palate. 


The  Last  Word 

Left-Overs 

A  weather-beaten  tombstone  in  an  old 
Virginia  cemetery  bears  this  inscription  : 
I  await  my  husband. 
May  26,  1840. 

Here  I  am. 
Dec.  14,  1861. 
A  wag  passing  by  added,  *   Late,  as 
usual."  

Indifference  to  War's  Horror 

The  New  York  Evening  Post 

It  would  take  a  psychologist  to 
explain  why  all  the  world  shudders  at 
the  blotting  out  of  St.  Pierre  or  the 
drowning  out  of  a  Johnstown — and 
gladly  puts  its  hand  in  its  purse  in  order 
to  aid  the  survivors,  while  today  it 
regards  the  far  greater  loss  of  life  in 
Manchuria  with  comparative  equanim- 
ity— the  excuse  for  a  few  banal  remarks. 
Let  natural  forces  but  triumph  over  and 
destroy  a  few  thousand  human  beings, 
and  everybody  groans.  But  if  your 
supposedly  civilized  nations  set  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  smashing  of 
skulls,  blowing  each  other  to  pieces, 
and  wholesale  maiming,  we  merely 
speculate  as  to  whether  the  losses  are 
proportionately  greater  than  in  other 
battles,  or  whether  this  is  the  largest 
slaughter  of  men  on  record,  and  even 
bet  on  the  exact  date  when  Harbin  is 
likely  to  fall.  Why  this  distinction 
when  it  comes  to  the  taking  of  human 
life  en  masse  ? 
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Beat  This  If  You  Can 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap 

Canadians  feel  that  the  Yankees  are 
proverbially  boastful  of  having  about 
the  biggest  of  everything,  but ,  they 
smile  over  the  fact  that  it  remained  for 
Mr.  William  Warnock,  of  Goderich,  On- 
tario, to  raise  the  largest  squash  ever 
grown.  This  mammoth  squash  weighed 
four  hundred  and  three  pounds,  and, 
for  all  Mr.  Warnock  had  previously 
raised  several  squash  wonders,  it  beat 
his  record  by  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds. 
In  raising  huge  squashes  Mr.  Warnock 
uses  common  sense.  He  does  not  treat 
them  like  babies  and  feed  them  milk 
and  other  things  of  the  kind,  but  he 
believes  that  the  only  thing  that  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  must  come 
through  the  channels  of  nature  out  of 
the  vine,  and  the  vine  must  get  its 
support  from  the  natural  roots.  Thus 
squash  raising  is  much  like  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child.  To  make  a  noble 
man  or  woman,  the  foundation  must 
be  watched.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
substantial  in  every  way.  After  a  mis- 
take has  been  made,  followed  by  a 
stunting  or  false  growth,  no  amount  of 
artificial  feeding  or  building  up  will 
equal  the  work  of  nature.  Squashes 
and  children  must  be  fed  from  the 
"  roots,"  so  to  speak. 


Speak  Up,  Gentlemen ! 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

President  Roosevelt  is  still  looking  for 
a  $100,000  man  to  carry  the  Panama 
Canal  project  to  a  successful  finish. 
The  pay  is  big  enough,  but  the  specifi- 
cations call  for  a  Napoleon  in  strategy, 
a  Rockefeller  in  executive  ability,  and  a 
Russell  Sage  in  economy. 

An  Upper-Cut  at  the  Pullman 

The  Hartford  Courant 

While  legislatures  cannot  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce,  they  still  have 
their  rights.  The  Albany  Legislature 
is  within  its  rights  in  the  measure  pro- 
posed there  forbidding  the  Pullman 
company  from  making  up  an  unsold 
"upper"    over    a    customer    who     has 


bought  the  lower  berth.  This  outrage 
is  perpetrated  all  over  the  country,  and 
is  as  aggravating  as  it  is  mean.  If  only 
two  passengers  are  in  a  big  car,  each 
having  a  lower,  the  porter  must  make 
up  the  berths  above  them.  The  reason 
is  simple.  It  is  to  force  them  to  buy 
also  the  upper  and  thus  save  themselves 
from  annoyance.  The  people  do  not 
always  knock  the  corporations  out  at 
Albany,  but  the  righteousness  of  this 
cause  ought  to  help  it  along  even  there. 


Disillusion 

Punch 
ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  GOLFER 

Lady,  I  have  loved  you  long  and  truly, 

But  my  love  has  languished  and  has  passed  ; 
My  forbearance  you  have  tried  unduly, 

Till  at  last. 
One  short  word,  unmeet  for  lips  of  ladies, 
Plunged  me  in  a  disillusioned  Hades. 

On  the  links  the  links  of  love  were  broken 
That  so  long  had  fastened  you  and  me, 
That  irrevocable  word  was  spoken 

O'er  the  tee  ; 
Henceforth,  woman  finds  in  me  a  scoffer. 
More  especially  the  woman  golfer. 

Straining  for  a  stroke  I  saw  you,  nearly 

(So  it  struck  me)  in  a  circle  curled. 
Swiftly  swooped  the  club  down,  yet  you  merely 

Hit  the  world  ; 
And  the  ball  you  thought  would  soar  off  spin- 
ning, 
Sat  serenely,  so  to  put  it,  grinning. 

Just  a  fad  I  deemed  it  when  you  took  a 

Half  an  hour  to  get  your  bearings  right, 
Though  your  queer  contortions  made  you  look  a 

Perfect  fright ; 
Still  I  thought  your  conduct  more  than  faddy 
When  you  hurled  your  driver  at  the  caddy. 

While  the  irate  victim  glared  and  bristled. 

And  I  watched  with  fascinated  stare, 
Once  again  the  driver  fairly  whistled 

Through  the  air ; 
But  you  missed  the  ball,  and,  tottering,  lost  your 
Balance,  and  assumed  a  sitting  posture. 

Then  to  most  unseemly  fury  goaded. 

Lady,  there  you  made  me  what  I  am  ; 
From  your  lips  one  wrathful  word  exploded. 

It  was  " !" 

Quickly  I  perceived  that  we  must  sever. 
And  I  have  forsworn  your  sex  forever. 

The  Eternal  Question 

A  Loiter  in  the  New  York  Globe 

Is  marriage  a  failure  ?  For  women, 
no  ;  for  men,  yes.  I  am  speaking  of 
marriage  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
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THE  LARGEST  SQUASH  EVER  GROWN 
This  mammoth  vegetable  was  grown  on  a  farm  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  weighed  403  pounds. 


ditions  at  present  attainable,  viz., 
financial  comfort  and  as  much  harmony 
as  is  attainable  in  the  present  develop- 
ment of  human  beings  between  husband 
and  wife.  In  what  are  called  happy 
marriages  the  wife  is  generally  content. 
She  has  what  all  women  enjoy — a 
devoted  slave,  her  husband.  But  it  is 
in  precisely  the  "  happy"  marriage  that 
the  husband  is  most  wretched,  for  no 
marriage  can   be    "happy"   except   by 


the  complete  submission  and  abject 
subjection  of  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
Women  cannot  be  subdued,;  men  can 
be,  and  "  gentlemen  "  after  marriage 
invariably  are. 

No  man  can  be  happy  who  does  not 
enjoy  personal  liberty.  No  woman  can 
be  happy  until  she  has  robbed  some 
man  of  his  liberty.  In  marriage  equality 
is  impossible.  A  woman  does  not  want 
an    equal.       She    wants    a    slave.       In 


JUSTICH  R.   E.   O'CONNOR 

The  newly  appointed  President-Judge  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  tor  the 

Australian  Commonwealth 
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unhappy*'  marriages  the  husband  is 
not  a  slave.  That  is  why  the  marriage 
is  unhappy. 

An  institution  of  which  this  is  true 
is  a  failure  for  men.  It  is  only  a  failure 
for  women  when  it  happens  that  the 
husband  does  not  submit  like  a  gentle- 
man— a  slave — to  his  wife.  And  there 
you  are  ! 

A  National  Arbitrator 

Burriss  Gahan 

Mr.  Justice  R.  E.  O'Connor,  junior 
puisne  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia,  was  gazetted  on  February  lo, 
1905,  as  the  first  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Arbitration  Court.  Before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  High  Court  bench,  Mr. 
O'Connor  was  leader  in  the  Federal 
Senate  for  the  protectionist  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Edmund  Barton.  His  pre- 
mier, Sir  Edmund  Barton,  was  elevated 
at  the  same  time  to  the  senior  puisne 
judgeship  of  the  High  Court  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  enjoys  the  perfect  confidence  of 
all    classes.      In    political    life    he    was 


conspicuous  for  his  reasonableness, 
his  good  temper,  and  his  conciliatory 
spirit — qualities  which  make  him  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  presidency  of  the 
new  Arbitration  Court. 


A  County  Hall  on  a  Bridge 

The  London  Chronicle 

Many  suggestions,  official  and  pri- 
vate, have  been  made  for  an  adequate 
County  Hall  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  meager  building  at  Spring  Gar- 
dens with  its  supplementary  offices  scat- 
tered around  the  neighborhood.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett,  a 
well-known  electrical  engineer,  to  pro- 
pose a  scheme  which  is  at  once  the 
boldest  and  most  original  yet  submitted 
to  the  County  Council.  Mr.  Bennett's 
proposal  comprises  not  only  a  scheme 
for  a  County  Hall,  but  for  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Thames,  and  includes  also 
the  linking  together  of  the  tramway 
systems  of  North  and  South  London. 

Its  most  daring  feature,  and  one 
which  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of   discussion  is,  that  the  County 


The  Sphert 


A  COUNTY  HALL  ON  A  BRIDGE 


Gothic  design  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett  for  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  London  County 

CounciL      It  is  to  be  built  on  the  new  Temple  Bridge 

over  the  Thames  near  the  Strand. 
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Hall  is  proposed  to   be   built  upon   the 
new  bridge. 

A  commanding  feature  of  this  gothic 
County  Hall  would  be  a  central  tower 
and  spire  reaching  to  a  height  of  445 
feet  above  the  roadway,  and  487  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  would 
be  the  tallest  spire  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  second  highest  in  the 
world,  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  alone 
overtopping  it.  At  a  height  of  349  feet 
above  high-water  mark  would  be  situ- 
ated an  observation  platform,  rendered 
easy  of  access  by  an  electric  line.  From 
this  platform  an  unequaled  view  would 
be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Council  Chamber  would  be  situ- 
ated under  this  tower,  on  the  first  floor 
immediately  over  the  vaulting  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  in  Mr.  Bennett's  design 
a  chamber  of  magnificent  appearance. 
On  either  side  of  the  Council  Chamber 
would  be  placed  about  twenty  commit- 
tee rooms.  Running  the  whole  length 
of  the  bridge  on  either  side  of  the  first 
story  would  be  terraces,  each  16  feet 
wide.  The  second  story,  comprising 
an  area  of  64,232  square  feet,  would, 
after  deducting  corridor  space,  provide 
49,728  square  feet  of  floor,  which  would 
accommodate  1200  persons  at  the  ample 
rate  of  41.44  square  feet  to  each.  The 
third  story  would  provide  the  same 
amount  of  effective  floor  space,  but  the 
corridor  would  be  replaced  by  two  bal- 
conies running  from  end  to  end,  with 
occasional  cross-bridges  and  staircases 
to  the  second  floor. 

Common  Business  Morals 

The  Hartford  Courant 

Here's  another  suggestive  picture  of 
twentieth-century  business  morals.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  as 
saying : 

"  Northwestern,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and 
Union  Pacific  have  gone  up  because 
those  who  have  access  to  the  books  of 
those  companies  know  how  tremendous 
have  been  the  net  earnings  of  these 
companies  during  the  past  six  months, 
and  how  bright  is  the  outlook  for  the 
next  year." 


This  goes  as  a  natural  piece  of  news 
and  an  interesting  communication.  No- 
body seems  to  take  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  '*  have  access  to  the  books" 
have  that  access  because  they  are  trustees 
and  managers  for  those  who  also  own 
the  property  but  do  not  have  the  con- 
venient "  access."  What  the  paragraph 
amounts  to  is  that  the  insiders,  observ- 
ing the  increasing  value  of  the  property 
they  are  in  control  of,  use  that  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  out  at  less  than  its  value 
the  stock  held  by  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  books  and 
learn  what  the  real  value  is.  In  little 
matters,  this  sort  of  thing  is  shocking. 


The  Littlest  Hand 

Collier's  Weekly 

The  years  have  stolen  many  mem'ries,  yet 

They've    left    me    some    that  can    not   be 
dispelled — 

Your  kiss — a  little  hand — the  night  we  met — 
The  littlest  hand  that  I  had  ever  held. 

It  all  comes  back,  that  well-remembered  scene, 
That    parting   first   from   you,    then    from 
my  geld. 

Two  dinky  littJe  two-spots  and  a  queen  ; 
The  littlest  hand  that  I  had  ever  held. 


Do  You  Know? 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

That  Julius  Caesar  never  got  half  as 
many  electoral  votes  as  have  been  given 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  ? 

That  Noah's  ark  didn't  cost  as  much 
as  J.  Pierpont   Morgan's  private  yacht  ? 

That  Cleopatra  couldn't  have  paid 
the  taxes  on  half  of  Hetty  Green's  pro- 
perty ? 

That  the  speeches  of  Senator  Beve- 
ridge  would  make  a  larger  book  than 
would  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
together  ? 

That  John  W.  Gates  has  in  a  single 
deal  pulled  out  more  than  all  the  wealth 
of  Croesus  amounted  to  ? 

That  William  Shakespeare's  income 
never  amounted  to  as  much  per  year  as 
George  Ade's  is  per  month  ? 

That  never  while  he  was  preaching 
on  earth  did  Jesus  Christ  receive  half  as 
much  attention  as  is  given  to  John  D., 
Jr.? 


Photographs  bv  Oliver  G.  Pik* 


A  SPRING  DEBUTANTE 
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The  Song  of  the  Retreating  Russian 
Armies 

Bertrand  Shadwell  in  The  Boston  Transcript 

We're    marching   on    to   freedom,    in  the  dark 
before  the  dawning  ; 
The  shells  are  bursting  round    us,   and   the 
shrapnel  shriek  on  high. 
We're    marching   on   to   freedom   through   the 
black  and  bloody  morning  ; 
A  crimson  thread  is  in  the  east,  and  creeps 
across  the  sky. 

We're  hopelessly  defeated  :   let  the  joyous  news 
be  shouted. 
Our  armies  are  in  full  retreat   and    soon  we 
shall  be  free. 
Outfought  and  outmaneuvered,  outflanked  and 
raked  and  routed,. 
Three    hundred    thousand    beaten    men    are 
singing  like  the  sea. 

Our  forces   fill   the   valleys  full;     the   plain    is 
overflowing  ; 
Our  bayonets  clothe  the  trampled  earth   like 
fields  of  sloping  corn. 
Above  the  distant  mountain-tops  the    light    is 
slowly  growing  : 
A  scarlet  cord  is  in  the  east,  and  soon  it  will 
be  morn. 

O,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?    O,  death,  where 
is  thy  stinging  ? 
We  die  that  Russia  may   be   free ;    we    lose 
that  she  may  gain. 
There's  blood  upon  the  road  we  take,  but  still 
we  take  it  singing. 
Our  triumph  is  in  our  defeat,  our   glory  in 
our  pain. 

We're   marching  on   to   freedom   through    the 
blood-red  light  of  morning  ; 
The   cannon   roar  behind    us,  and  the  dead 
are  falling  fast. 
You  can  see  our  patient  faces,  in  the  crimson 
of  the  dawning ; 
We've  suffered  through  the  weary  night,  but 
day  has  come  at  last. 

For    we're    beaten — beaten — beaten!     Let    the 
joyous  news  be  shouted  ; 
*       We've  lost  the  tyrant's  battle  now,  and  soon 
we  shall  be  free. 
Wronged,   robbed,    oppressed,   tormented,  im- 
prisoned, exiled,  knouted, 
A  hundred  million  Russian   Slavs  are  rising 
like  the  sea. 

Milk  Bottles  of  Paper 

American  Medicine 

The  many  disadvantages  of  the  glass 
milk  bottle,  as  now  almost  universally 
employed,  are  well-known.  One  of  the 
most  serious  is  the  difficulty  in  securing 
proper  cleansing  before  it  is  refilled, 
with  the  accompanying  possibility  of 
spreading  infection.  Efforts  to  secure 
improvement   in   this  detail  of  milk  ser- 


vice have  heretofore  been  unsuccessful, 
mainly  because  of  failure  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  Recent  investi- 
gations by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stewart  of  the 
bacteriologic  department,  Philadelphia 
bureau  of  health,  indicates  that  at  last 
a  very  acceptable  container  has  been 
found  in  what  he  designates  as  a  single- 
service  paper  milk  bottle.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  spruce  wood  fibre  paper,  conic 
in  shape  to  facilitate  nesting,  and  with 
an  ingenious  locking  device  to  retain 
the  bottom.  An  important  feature  of 
the  bottle  is  its  saturation  with  paraffin 
by  being  dipped  in  that  substance  at 
212  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  then 
baked.  This  sterilizes  the  bottle  and 
prevents  the  milk  coming  in  contact 
with  the  paper  itself  and  adhering,  as  it 
does  to  the  glass  bottle.  For  shipment, 
the  bottles  are  packed  in  nests  of  20, 
three  nests  being  sealed  in  a  sterile  bag  ; 
the  lids  are  also  put  up  in  sterile  pack- 
ages. Bacteriologic  tests  with  sample 
bottles  were  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
As  received  from  the  manufactory, 
none  were  found  to  contain  micro- 
organisms. Closed  bottles  were  sent 
to  several  dairies  near  Philadelphia,  a 
glass  bottle  and  a  paper  bottle  at  each 
being  filled  from  the  same  lot  of  milk. 
When  received  at  the  bureau,  the  glass 
bottles  invariably  showed  slight  leakage 
around  the  caps,  the  paper  bottles  did 
not.  In  every  instance  the  milk  in  the 
paper  bottle  contained  fewer  bacteria 
than  did  that  in  the  glass  bottle,  the 
average  being  a  fourth  as  many  as  in 
the  latter.  Certified  milk  in  the  paper 
bottles  kept  sweet  two  days  longer  than 
that  in  the  glass  bottles.  If  these  paper 
containers  give  such  results  in  general 
use,  the  delivery  of  milk  in  cities  bids 
fair  to  be  revolutionized.  They  are 
light,  tightly  sealed,  perfectly  clean  and 
sterile,  and  are  to  be  used  but  once, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  bottle-washing 
in  private  houses  and  in  milk  depots. 
Their  cost  is  such  that  they  may  be 
used  without  increasing  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  consumer.  The  subject  is 
one  that  should  at  once  be  thoroughly 
investigated  to  determine  if  every-day 
use  confirms  these  laboratory  findings. 
If  it  does,  a  very  great  advance  has 
been  made. 
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The^Modern  Battle-ship 


THE  LATEST  TYPES  OF  SHIPS  OF  THE  LINE 


BY  ARCHIBALD  S.  HURD 


A  modern  battle-ship  of  the  first  class 
is  a  luxury  which  only  the  richest  or 
most  spendthrift  nations  can  afford. 
Even  Germany  is  satisfied  with  a  type 
of  man-of-war  which  is  not  the  most 
powerful.  The  "ship  of  the  line"  of 
front  rank  is  represented  by  the  British 
battle-ship  King  Edward  VII  and  the 
Kansas  of  the  United  States  navy.  The 
King  Edward  and  her  seven  consorts 
are  each  costing  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars ;  while  the  vessels  of  the  Kansas 
type  are  costing  close  upon  eight  and  a 
half  millions  each.  Ships  of  the  same 
tremendous  power  and  size  are  also 
being  built  by  Russia  and  Japan.  Each 
of  the  vessels  will  displace  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  tons  of  water.  Great 
Britain  is  constructing  ten  of  these 
leviathans,  eight  of  the  King  Edward 
class  and  two  of  the  slightly  larger  Lord 
Nelson  type  ;  the  United  States  has  six 
being  built,  and  Russia  and  Japan  two 
each.  These  nineteen  battle-ships  will 
entail  an  outlay  not  much  short  of 
$150,000,000,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,   of   the  Great  Powers,  have  hith- 
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erto  hesitated  to  embark  on  such 
expensive  vessels ;  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  ships  of  the 
immediate  future  in  spite  of  the  immense 
outlay  that  they  involve.  They  embody 
the  latest  requirements  of  fleet  com- 
manders, and  gunnery,  torpedo,  and 
engineer  officers.  The  demands  for 
heavier  guns  and  greater  armor  protec- 
tion, for  more  speed  and  for  more  room 
forcoal,  ammunition,  torpedoes,  and  gear 
have  led  to  this  expansion  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  ships  of  war  intended  for  the  line. 
Such  huge  floating  citadels  are  anom- 
alies in  view  of  their  development  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  would  be  put. 
Primarily,  the  battle-ship  is  merely  a 
gun-platform  which  can  be  moved 
about.  It  would  be  far  cheaper  for  a 
country  in  need  of  defense  from  a  foe 
coming  over  sea  to  mount  guns  around 
its  shores  and  abstain  from  building 
battle-ships.  The  shore  guns  might  be 
supported  by  some  coast-defense  ships — 
small  monitors.  But  this  is  a  form  of 
economy  in  which  no  nation  with  ocean- 
borne  commerce  and  distant  possessions 
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can  indulge.  Consequently,  men-of-war 
are  built  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing. The  battle-ship  is  a  mobile  gun- 
platform.  The  principal  weapons  of  the 
Kansas  comprise  four  1 2-inch  guns 
which  can  discharge,  according  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  gunners,  from  one  to 
two  projectiles  of  884  pounds  a  minute  ; 
eight  of  the  8-inch  weapons,  each  firing 
a  259-pound  shell  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  a  minute;  and  twelve  7-inch 
pieces,  each  of  which  can  throw 
projectiles  weighing  165  pounds  three 
and  one-half  times  m  sixty  seconds.  In 
addition  twenty  3-inch  guns  discharge 
per  minute  twelve  shells  weighing  14 
pounds.  In  the  first  minute  of  an 
action  at  sea  the  discharge  of  a  single 
broadside  would  result  in  about  14,500 
pounds  of  metal  being  hurled  through 
space  with  tremendous  force.  The 
surprising  anomaly  is  tha:t  while  these 
guns,  the  cause  of  the  ship's  existence, 
cost  less  than  $1,000,000,  the  mount- 
ings and  the  platform  on  which  they 
are  carried  and  moved  from  one  side  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  if  the  need 
arises,  entail  an  expenditure  of  not  far 
short  of  $7,000,000.  The  guns  are 
cheap;  it  is  the  platform  with  its 
machinery  and  its  4,000  tons  of  armor 
which  is  expensive. 

Ruskin  held  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  a 
ship  of  the  line  was  the  most  honorable 
thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  animal, 
had  ever  produced,  "  in  that  he  has  put 
as  much  of  his  human  patience,  com- 
mon sense,  forethought,  experimental 
philosophy,  self-control,  habits  of  order 
and  obedience,  thoroughly  wrought 
hand  work,  defiance  of  brute  elements, 
careless  courage,  careful  patriotism,  and 
calm  expectation  of  the  judgment  of 
God  as  can  be  put  into  a  space  of  three 
hundred  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  broad." 
Since  this  was  written  the  priests  of 
physical  science  in  the  service  of  war- 
fare have  evolved  yet  more  wonderful 
floating  citadels,  with  less  beam,  but 
over  a  hundred  feet  more  length,  so  as 
to  obtain   higher  speed  and  more  room 


on  the  broadside  for  the  guns.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  modern  battle-ship  is  the  most 
awe-inspiring  museum  of  man's  triumphs 
over  nature  and  her  latent  forces  that 
may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  same 
limited  compass.  Yet  despite  this,  the 
battle-ship  is  the  most  evanescent  and, 
in  the  conditions  for  which  she  is  built, 
the  frailest  thing  man  has  evolved.  The 
firm  touch  of  the  steel  ram  of  the  battle- 
ship Camperdown^  moving  at  the  rate  of 
a  horsed  tram-car,  was  sufficient  to  send 
the  Victoria  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
ofif  Tripoli.  A  bump  against  submarine 
mines  off  Port  Arthur  tore  open  the 
sides  of  the  battle-ships  Petropavlovsk 
and  Hatsuse,  and  in  a  few  moments 
completed  the  destruction  of  these  two 
magnificent  ships,  representing  $10,- 
000,000  of  the  fighting  capital  of  Rus- 
sia and  Japan.  The  story  of  the  frailty 
of  these  triumphs  of  man's  labor  in  the 
field  of  naval  construction  might  be  fur- 
ther elaborated.  Every  war  supplies  illus- 
trations from  amid  the  din  of  battle. 

In  the  conditions  which  she  is  built 
to  face  the  modern  battle-ship  is  a  far 
weaker  vessel  than  was  the  old  pictur- 
esque wooden  ship  of  the  line.  Those 
wooden  ships  fought,  and  as  a  rule  lived 
to  fight  another  day.  The  Victory, 
which  still  flies  the  flag  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  arsenal 
at  Portsmouth,  was  forty  years  old  when 
she  carried  Nelson  to  triumph  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  Complete  with 
all  her  guns  and  stores,  this  trusty  ves- 
sel cost  something  less  than  $500,000, 
or  one  twenty-fifth  the  outlay  on  the 
vessel  which  tomorrow  would  carry  the 
flag  of  the  commander  of  the  British  or 
American  squadron  into  action.  So 
long  as  their  timbers  remained  intact 
the  old  ships  of  the  line  fought  at  sea  ; 
but  the  life  of  a  modern  battle-ship 
covers  a  span  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
The  inherent  frailty  of  the  ship  of  the 
line  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  fact  has 
been  reduced  to  an  axiom  on  which  the 
needs  of  the  fleet  are  calculated  :  The 
wastage  of  ships  will  exceed  the  wastage 
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KEARSARGE" 


The  Kearsarge,  in  commission  since  1900,  carries  two  pairs  of  8-inch  guns  mounted  in  smaller 

turrets  superposed  upon  the  turrets  for  the  13-inch  guns  and  moving  with  the  main  turrets, 

the  armor  protection  of  the  main  turret  being  utilized  for  protecting  the  ammunition  supply 

of  the  8-inch  guns.      Her  displacement  is  11,724  tons;    her  speed  16.82  knots. 
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of  their  crews."  In  other  words,  ships 
that  do  not  get  sunk  will  be  so  riddled 
and  damaged  that,  though  they  may 
get  back  to  port,  they  will  be  useless, 
at  least  until  extensive  repairs  have  been 
carried  out.  The  Russian  experience 
in  the  Far  East  has  furnished  ample 
confirmation  of  the  theory.  In  spite  of 
these  limitations  of  the  modern  ship  of 
the  line,  the  Great  Powers  continue  to 
invest  their  fighting  capital  in  them. 
Year  after  year  sees  further  millions 
sunk  in  acquiring  these  delicate  boxes 
of  machinery.  The  naval  authorities  of 
the  world  spend  with  their  eyes  open. 

It  has  been  concluded  by  some  hasty 
observers  that  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
has  sounded  the  knell  of  the  battle-ship. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  initial  successes  of  the 
Japanese  ofi  Port  Arthur  was  the  issue 
by  them  of  orders  to  British  shipbuilders 
to  construct  two  battle-ships,  larger, 
more  costly,  and  more  powerful  than 
any    they    now    possess — but    not    one 


whit  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
first  submarine  mine  they  come  in  con- 
tact with,  or  by  the  first  well  aimed 
torpedo  that  hits  them  at  a  vulnerable 
spot.  About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure  on  battle-ships  is  used  for 
protection  on  the  water-line  against  the 
effects  of  gun  fire ;  but  hitherto  no 
practicable  means  have  been  discovered 
for  defending  them  below  the  water-line 
against  the  insidious  attack  of  mine  or 
torpedo.  They  are  still  at  the  mercy  of 
these  high-explosive  weapons.  The 
lessons  drawn  from  the  revelations  of 
the  frailty  of  these  great  ships  are  just 
the  opposite  of  what  would  be  supposed. 
And  the  probability  of  such  losses  as 
Russia  and  Japan  have  suffered  is  so 
near  that  it  must  be  provided  for  in  the 
national  scheme  of  insurance  of  any 
country  to  which  sea  power  is  essential. 
Ships  of  war  cannot  be  evolved  in  a 
day  ;  they  must  be  built  long  before  the 
need  for  them  arises.  Had  Japan  acted 
on  this  principle  the  world  would  have 


THE  BRITISH  LINE-OF-BATTLE  SHIP  "  VICTORY  " 

From  this  vessel  Lord  Nelson  flew  his  famous  signal,  "  Enj^land  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty,"  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805.     The  Victory  is  still  in  service. 
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The  vessels  of   the  Kansas  class  have  a  normal   displacement  of   16,000  tons.      The    principal 

weapons  comprise  four  12-inch,  eight  8-inch,  and  twelve  7-inch  guns.     In  the  first  minute 

of  an  action  at  sea  the  discharge  of  a  single  broadside  would   result  in  about 

14,500  pounds  of  metal  being  hurled  through  space  with  tremendous  force. 


heard  little  of  the  Russian  Baltic  squad- 
ron. She  aimed  to  provide  a  force 
which  should  be  about  equal  to  the 
Pacific  squadron  of  Russia.  When  the 
war  broke  out  the  Japanese  were  forced 
to  recognize  that  in  cutting  the  coat 
according  to  the  cloth  they  had  made  a 
defensive  garment  hardly  large  enough 
— in  view  of  the  reserves  possessed  by 
Russia — to  free  them  from  all  anxiety 
as  to  reinforcements.  They  would 
have  been  wiser  had  they  borrowed 
the  money  for  the  extra  ships  and 
equipped  themselves  with  that  margin 
over  equality. 

The  evolution  of  the  battle-ship  is 
the  old  story  of  the  attempt  to  get  a 
quart  into  a  pint  cup.  A  larger,  more 
expensive  cup  had  to  be  made.  With 
increased  demands  for  space  for  the  gun, 
the  torpedo,  the  engines,  and  the  crew, 
the  size  of  the  ship    grew  from  year  to 


year;  and  with  this  growth  in  displace- 
ment there  has  been  a  more  than  pro- 
portionate expansion  in  the  initial  out- 
lay. Even  the  huge  battle-ships  of  the 
King  Edward  VII  and  Kansas  classes  do 
not  represent  finality.  Designs  were 
prepared  by  the  British  naval  authorities 
for  ships  of  i8,000  tons,  but  on  account 
of  the  immense  cost  involved — a  matter 
of  over  eight  and  one-half  million  dollars 
— the  proposal  was  abandoned.  In  its 
place  the  British  Admiralty  have  adopted 
a  type  which  later  developments  will 
enable  them  to  build  at  an  increased 
cost  of  only  $35,000,  as  compared  with 
the  King  Edward.  These  vessels  are 
to  be  known  as  the  Lord  Nelson  class. 
One  of  them  is  now  being  built  at  Jar- 
row  and  another  on  the  Tyne.  Each 
will  displace  16,500  tons  of  water,  or 
150  tons  more  than  the  King  Edward. 
It    is   claimed    that    each    of    the    new 
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powerful  i2-inch  guns  with  which  the 
Lord  Nelson  is  equipped  can  fire  two 
shells  a  minute,  and  each  new  9.2-inch 
weapon  four  shells  in  the  same  time, 
enabling  the  battle-ship  to  discharge 
13,800  pounds,  or  about  6  tons,  of 
metal  a  minute.  The  fire  energy  at 
the  muzzle  would  be  sufficient  to  lift 
the  whole  ship  over  52  feet  in  the  air. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  this  year  authorized  the  building  of 
two  battle-ships  to  be  called  the  Mich- 
igan and  South    Carolina,  having  a  dis- 


their  predecessors  ?  Fifty  years  ago  we 
saw  the  great  revolution  in  naval  con- 
struction due  to  the  almost  simulta- 
neous adaptation  of  the  steam  engine 
for  big  men-of-war,  the  rifled  principle 
to  guns,  and  the  mail  of  armor  for  the 
sides  of  ships.  In  this  time  the  size  of 
the  battle-ship  has  been  nearly  doubled, 
and  the  cost  has  been  almost  quad- 
rupled ;  while  the  effective  fighting 
power  of  each  unit  in  the  conditions 
with  which  it  was  intended  to  deal  has, 
owing   to   the    destructive    capacity    of 
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THE  UPPER   DECK  OF    THE   "  KENTUCKY" 


placement  of  16,500  or  17,000  tons. 
Their  heavy  batteries  will  probably  con- 
sist of  ten  10  or  12-inch  guns,  aug- 
mented by  a  large  number  of  3-inch 
guns  as  a  secondary  battery.  The 
heavy  guns  would  be  most  formidable 
in  long-range  fighting,  while  the  3-inch 
rapid-fire  guns  would  repel  attacks  by 
torpedo  boats  or  destroyers.  All  the 
heavy  guns  will  be  mounted  in  turrets 
on  the  main  deck  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  water-line,  making  fighting 
possible  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

How  do  these  vessels  compare  with 


high  explosives,  probably  receded  rather 
than  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  armor  manu- 
facture and  gun  construction.  The 
first  British  ironclad,  the  Warrior,  cost 
$1,900,000.  Since  she  marked  the 
advance  of  seventy  per  cent,  over  the 
cost  of  the  biggest  ship  of  the  line  pre- 
viously constructed  she  was  regarded 
as  a  marvel  of  power,  and  as  an  extrava- 
gance which  only  the  most  wealthy 
nations  could  enjoy.  This  ship  dis- 
placed only  9,000  tons  of  water,  and 
carried   forty-eight   68-pounders   of  the 
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ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  FISHER 


The  strong  man  of  the  British  Admiralty,  whose  recent  thorough-going  reorgani- 
zation is  said  to  have  doubled  the  navy's  efficiency  at  a  stroke 


breech-loading  type.  She  had  a  length  of 
380  feet  and  a  breadth  of  58  feet.  Ihis 
venerable  ship,  still  afloat  and  usefully 
employed  as  a  depot-ship  for  destroyers, 
serves  as  a  monument  to  the  British 
ship-builders  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the 
enduring  quality  of  their  work.  She  was 
a  broadside  ship,  and  was  plated  with 
wrought-iron  for  two-thirdsof  her  length. 


When  the  news  of  the  fight  between 
the  Merrimac  and  Ericsson's  turret- 
vessel  Monitor  with  her  two  big  guns 
had  been  reviewed,  the  broadside  man- 
of-war  went  out  of  fashion.  Then  began 
the  reign  of  turret-mounted  guns  in 
ships  of  low  freeboard  offering  small 
target.  Smaller  guns  were  regarded  as 
of  little  use.     The  limit  of  size  in  guns 
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was  reached  in  the  Victoria  with  her 
two  iio-ton  guns  mounted  in  a  single 
forward  turret ;  but  she  also  carried 
broadsides  of  6-inch  weapons.  This 
was  an  epoch-making  ship,  the  first  to 
have  triple-expansion  engines,  and  the 
last  to  carry  the  great  iio-ton  guns 
firing  a  projectile  of  i,8oo  pounds.  She 
was  hailed  as  an  immense  advance  in 
the  construction  of  ships  of  the  line  ; 
but  she  was,  in  fact,  the  last  low  free- 
board turret-ship  built  for  the  British 
navy.  In  this  vessel  an  attempt  was 
made  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
turret  guns  and  a  heavy  broadside.    She 


was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  destruc- 
tive energy. 

Comparing  the  armament  of  the 
Victoria  with  that  of  Nelson's  Victory y 
for  example,  we  find  that  the  heaviest 
gun  on  board  the  latter  was  a  little  over 
3  tons  ;  the  heaviest  on  board  the  for- 
mer was  a  little  over  iio  tons.  The 
largest  charge  used  on  the  Victory  was 
lO  pounds  ;  the  largest  on  the  Victoria 
was  close  to  i,ooo  pounds.  The  heaviest 
shot  used  in  the  old  vessel  was  68 
pounds  ;  in  the  newer  ship  it  was  i  ,8oo. 
The  weight  of  metal  discharged  from 
the     broadside    of    Nelson's    ship    was 


VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  W.   H.  MAY  AND  HIS  STAFF 

Admiral  May  flies  his  flag  on  the  King  Edivard  VII  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.     He  is  regarded  as  the  coming  man  in  the  British  navy. 
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1,150  pounds;  from  the  Victoria  it  was 
4,750  pounds.  But,  having  regard  to 
the  energy  of  the  broadside,  the  power 
of  each  ship  is  better  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  powder  expended  than  by 
the  weight  of  metal  discharged,  and 
while  the  broadside  fire  from  the  old 
ship  consumed  only  355  pounds  of  pow- 
der, that  from  the  new  fighter  consumed 
3,120  pounds.  These  figures  show  in  a 
marked  manner  the  enormous  advances 
that  have  in  every  direction  been  made 
in  the  construction  and  armament  of 
these  marine  monsters. 

The  Victoria  was  sunk  ofif  Tripoli. 
Just  as  she  was  the  final  ship  of  a  period, 
so  the  existing  battle-ships  of  recent 
construction,  with  their  heavy  broad- 
sides of  6-inch  guns,  are  apparently  the 
last  of  the  real  broadside  ships  which 
will  be  built  with  the  6-inch  gun.  The 
lOO-pounder  has  been  beaten  in  the 
contest  with  the  latest  armor.  At  the 
ranges  at  which  actions  in  future  will 
be  fought  it  would  be  comparatively 
useless ;  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  the  secondary  armament,  which 
has  held  sway  for  over  twenty  years, 
has  disappeared.  Its  place  is  taken  in 
English  vessels  by  the  very  powerful 
7.5-inch  gun,  with  a  200  pound  projec- 
tile, in  big  cruisers,  and  by  the  9.2-inch 
or  8-inch  gun  in  battle-ships. 

American  naval  experts  have  long 
favored  this  intermediate  battery.  In 
the  American  navy  most  battle-ships, 
beginning  with  the  Oregon^  carry  in 
addition  to  12-inch  and  6-inch  guns  an 
intermediate  battery  of  8-inch  guns, 
generally  placed  in  four  turrets  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  secondary  6-inch 
battery.  These  8-inch  guns  have  dis- 
tinguished American  battle-ships  broadly 
from  those  of  other  navies. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  ten  years  since 
the  reconstructed  American  navy  com- 
missioned its  first  battle-ship  of  the  first 
class,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  modifications  that  distinguish 
the  different  types.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  first-class  battle-ships  in  commis- 


sion, building,  or  authorized.  The 
Indiana  is  now  the  oldest,  having  gone 
into  commission  November  20,  1895. 
Her  length  is  348  feet  and  her  displace- 
ment 10,163  tons.  Her  speed  on  trial 
wasi5.55  knots,  with  an  indicated  horse- 
power of  9,607.  A  vessel  of  the  Kansas 
class,  authorized  by  Congress  March  3, 
1903,  has  a  length  of  450  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  with  a  displacement  of 
16,000  tons,  while  the  specifications  call 
for  a  trial  speed  of  18  knots,  and  an 
indicated  horse-power  of  16,500.  Her 
bunker  capacity  will  be  2,200  tons  as 
against  1,475  o^  ^1^^  Indiana.  In  the 
size  and  disposition  of  the  main  and 
secondary  batteries  there  has  been  con- 
siderable variation  from  time  to  time. 
Each  vessel  carries  four  12  or  13-inch 
guns,  mounted  in  pairs  in  two  turrets, 
one  forward  and  one  aft.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Alabama  and  Maine 
classes,  the  battle-ships  carry  an  inter- 
mediate battery  of  8-inch  guns. 

The  broadside  battery  has  varied  in 
size  and  disposition  with  each  class. 
All  vessels  that  are  now  under  con- 
struction, beginning  with  the  Connecti- 
cut^ have  discarded  the  6-inch  rapid-fire 
gun  and  have  adopted  the  powerful 
7-inch  breech-loading  rifle  instead,  of 
which  the  Connecticut  and  the  Kansas 
carry  twelve.  In  the  secondary  battery 
the  6-pounder,  of  which  the  earlier 
battle-ships  carried  sixteen  or  twenty, 
has  been  discarded,  and  in  its  place  the 
3-inch  rapid-fire  gun  has  been  mounted. 
Twenty  of  these  guns,  twelve  3-pound- 
ers  semi-automatic,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  smaller  caliber  guns  constitute 
the  secondary  battery.  The  chief  feat- 
ures of  armor  and  deck  protection  are 
similar  in  all  the  battle-ships,  but  there 
is  some  variation  in  the  extent  and 
amount  of  protection  afifordcd.  The 
Indiana's  complement  of  officers  and 
men  is  five  hundred  and  ten,  while  the 
Kansas  will  carry  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  huge  vessels  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
and  Michigan  class  may  be  the  turning- 
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point  in  the  construction  of  ships  of 
the  hne.  Sooner  or  later  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  reaction  against  the  pohcy 
of  putting  so  many  eggs  in  one  basket, 
in  view  of  the  menace  of  the  torpedo. 
If  the  reversion  to  vessels  of  more  mod- 
erate dimensions  occurs,  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  owing  to  their  cost  ;  for  in 
relation  to  their  power  and  speed  and 
defensive  qualities  the  large  battle-ships 
are  the  cheapest  men-of-war  that  can 
be  obtained,  both  as  regards  initial  out- 
lay, cost  of  maintenance,  and  expendi- 
ture on  personnel.  A  cruiser  of  4,000 
tons  with  only  such  protection  as  a 
steel  deck  provides,  no  gun  bigger  than 
the  6-inch  weapon,  and  a  speed  of 
about  16  knots  at  most,  requires  a  crew 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  while 
ships  of  6,000  tons,  of  the  latest  pro- 
tected deck  type,  each  require  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  though 
few  of  them  carry  anything  bigger  than 
the  6-inch  piece  or  have  side  armor. 
In  England  the  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion averages  about  $1,500,000  each  ; 
while  larger  cruisers  of  11,000  tons,  of 
the  British    Diadem   type,   also  without 


side  armor  and  with  nothing  bigger 
than  the  6-inch  piece,  represent  an  out- 
lay of  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000, 
and  require  from  six  hundred  to  six 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  officers  and 
men.  In  relation  to  both  power  of 
ofifense  and  defense  the  big  battle-ship 
with  a  crew  of  about  eight  hundred 
officers  and  men  is  the  cheapest  man- 
of-war  ;  and  it  is  far  less  costly  than 
the  leviathan  armored  cruisers  which 
are  now  being  built  in  England  and 
America  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
$6,000,000 ;  because,  apart  from  the 
original  outlay,  the  immense  length  of 
these  vessels,  approaching  500  feet,  must 
entail  great  expenditure  in  enlarging 
docks. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  smaller 
battle-ships  will  not,  probably,  be  due 
to  the  cost,  important  as  that  is,  but  to 
other  causes.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
in  the  sailing  era  huge  ships  of  the  line 
were  built  with  towering  batteries 
mounting  as  many  as  I20  guns  ;  but 
they  proved  cumbersome  in  maneuver- 
ing, and  admirals  had  a  predilection  for 
handier  vessels.      At   last    74-gun    ships 
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were  regarded  as  the  crack  ships  of  the 
British  nav>^,  though  they  mounted 
comparatively  few  guns.  The  Victory 
carried  only  one  hundred  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery.  These  objections  do  not 
apply  with  the  same  force  against  a  big 
steam-propelled  vessel,  but  they  still 
have  some  weight ;  and  the  arguments 
against  huge  modern  ships  of  the  line 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  development 
of  the  torpedo  and  the  success  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  sub- 
marine mines.  Against  these  weapons 
of  attack  the  Lord  Nelson  and  Kansas 
battle-ships,  and  all  like  them,  have  no 
defense.  They  are  admirably  protected 
against  gun-fire,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  vessels  with  heavy  mails 
of  armor  are  likely  to  receive  vital  injury 
from  gun-fire  at  the  long  ranges  at 
which  a  battle  in  these  days  would  be 
fought.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 


armor  protection  should  be  continued 
beneath  the  water-line  so  as  to  ofier 
some  resistance  to  torpedo  or  mine,  but 
apart  from  the  increased  weight  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  protection  would 
prove  of  much  value.  The  American 
device  of  fitting  pith-cellulose,  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  expand  on  contact  with 
water  and  thus  close  up  any  hole  made 
in  the  ship's  side,  was  exploded  by 
experiments  made  in  England  in  1903 
on  board  the  old  coast-defense  ship, 
Belleisle.  The  explosion  of  the  torpedo 
blew  the  cellulose  entirely  away.  Again, 
naval  officers  have  a  rooted  objection  to 
the  net  defense  hung  around  the  ship 
crinoline  fashion,  because  it  interferes 
with  the  speed  and  maneuvering  quali- 
ties of  a  ship  under  way,  useful  as  it  may 
be  in  the  case  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  All 
these  devices  are  recognized  as  really 
leaving   the   problem  unsolved.     Atten- 
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tion  has  now  been  turned  to  a  sugges- 
tion that  a  cushion  of  water  or  com- 
pressed air  should  be  arranged  between 
an  outer  and  an  inner  bottom  so  as  to 
provide  resistance  and  turn  the  explosion 
away  when  the  skin  is  penetrated. 

The  suggestion,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out  without  undue  expenditure,  would 
immediately  minimize  the  danger  of 
vessels  sinking.  But  expert  designers 
affirm  that  this  idea  of  an  inner  and 
outer  skin  is  not  practicable.  The  Vic- 
toria, Petropavlovsk,  and  Hatsuse  turned 
turtle  before  they  sank,  because  having 
received  injury  on  one  side  of  the  center 
line  they  lost 
their  trim. 
Had  it  been 
po  ssi  ble  in 
each  case  to 
flood  compen- 
sating cham- 
bers so  as  to 
preserve  the 
trim,  it  is 
more  than 
probable  that 
measures 
might  have 
been  taken  to 
keep  the  ships 
afloat.  From 
the  fact  that 
the     attention 

of  naval  designers  and  officers  in 
many  of  the  leading  navies  is  turned 
in  the  same  direction  it  appears  possible 
that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  develop- 
ments which  will  rob  the  torpedo  and 
mine  of  something  of  the  fatal  menace 
which  they  now  ofifer  to  the  big  ships  of 
the  navies  of  the  world.  At  present, 
however,  the  existing  double  bottoms 
of  men-of-war  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia  are  being  utilized  for  the 
storage  of  liquid  fuel,  and  the  problem  is 
rendered  more  complicated  than  it  was 
when  the  double  bottoms  were  not 
apportioned  to  any  particular  service. 

In  the  absence  of  details  of  any  great 
naval  battle  between  modern  ships,  such 


A  SIX-POUNDER  ON 


as  has  been  frequently  pictured  but 
never  witnessed  —  two  combatants  of 
equal  fighting  efficiency  engaging  each 
other  with  big  squadrons — it  is  difficult 
to  forecast  the  development  of  the 
battle-ship  ;  but  unless  the  menace  of 
the  torpedo  and  mine  can  be  neutral- 
ized it  is  practically  certain  that  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  battle-ships  of 
smaller  displacements,  possibly  about 
14,000  tons,  will  set  in.  In  such  ships 
all  unnecessary  weights,  possibly  torpedo 
tubes  and  equipment,  and  certainly  all 
small  guns  except  twelve-pounders, 
three-pounders,    and    Maxims,    will  be 

sacrificed  in 
ordertomount 
an  armament 
consisting  en- 
tirely of  the 
i2-inch  50-ton 
guns,  of  which 
perhaps  eight 
or  ten  will  be 
disposed  fore 
and  aft  and 
on  the  broad- 
side. Such  a 
battle-ship, 
adequately 
armored, 
might  have 
a  speed  of 
18  knots,  and 
would  prove  a  most  powerful  unit, 
handy  at  sea,  capable  of  being  docked 
almost  anywhere,  and  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  about  thirty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  huge  i6,ooo-ton  ships 
which  are  now  fashionable  in  the 
world's  navies.  As  in  dress  so  in  naval 
design,  fashions  rule  for  a  time  and  then 
pass  away.  The  big  battle-ship  does 
not  represent  finality.  It  rriay  remain 
if  a  reply  to  the  torpedo  and  mine  can 
be  evolved,  with  many  more  or  less 
important  changes  in  armament ;  other- 
wise it  will  assuredly  give  place  to 
a  ship  of  smaller  displacement,  depend- 
ing for  attack  on  one  type  of  gun,  and 
that  the  50-ton  12-inch  weapon. 
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SAMUEL  WHITAKHR   PENNYPACKHR 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker 

THE  GOVERNOR  NOW  MOST  IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE 


BY  JOSEPH  M.  ROGERS 


Lives  of  governors  remind  us  that  few 
of  them  leave  very  deep  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time.  This  is  the  more 
astonishing  and  regrettable  when  we 
consider  how  important  and  dignified  is 
the  position  of  the  chief  executive  of  an 
American  Commonwealth.  In  recent 
years  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  York 
have  each  had  two  governors  elected  to 
the  presidency,  and  this  comes  very  near 
completing  the  list  of  honors  of  an  im- 
portant kind  which  have  been  showered 
upon  the  hundreds  of  American  execu- 
tives in  the  last  one  hundred  and  th^ty 
years.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many 
Americans  who  could,  off-hand,  name 
half-a-dozen  of  the  forty-five  American 
governors  now  in  office,  or  as  many 
who  have  governed  in  their  own  States 
from  the  beginning. 

Occasionally,  governors  go  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  most  of  them  go  to  oblivion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  latter  fate  is  not 
awaiting  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  the  second  State 
in  wealth  and  population  in  the  nation, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant. He  is  known  in  every  hamlet  in 
the  country.  He  has  been  cartooned 
and  vilified  in  newspapers  all  over  the 
land.  He  has  been  as  much  maligned 
and  misunderstood  as  any  American  who 
has  ever  achieved  prominence,  largely 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
studied  at  close  range. 

As  these  lines  are  written  he  has  just 
signed  a  bill  taking  from  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  the  right  to  appoint  the 
directors  of  Public  Safety  and  of  Public 

S 


Works,  the  two  departments  which  are 
of  most  vital  importance  to  the  average 
citizen.  At  the  same  time  he  vetoed 
bills  taking  from  the  mayor  the  right  to 
appoint  the  directors  of  Public  Health 
and  of  Supplies,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Department  of  Safety  could 
also  be  left  to  the  mayor,  allowing 
councilmen — the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people — to  deal  only  with  that  de- 
partment which  affects  the  public  purse. 

During  the  passage  of  these  bills 
through  the  Legislature  and  before  the 
final  action  of  the  Governor  there  was 
great  interest  aroused  in  Philadelphia 
and  efforts  were  put  forth  to  secure  their 
defeat.  Newspapers  indulged  in  the 
fiercest  denunciation  of  the  *'  political 
gang"  which  secured  the  passage  of 
the  measures;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that  although  these  had  berated  the 
Governor,  cartooned  him,  and  abused 
him  in  every  possible  way  for  his  action 
on  libel  bills  and  other  measures,  they 
undertook  to  demand  of  him  that  he 
follow  their  advice  in  this  matter.  He 
did  not  do  so,  but  followed  his  own 
views,  which  at  the  last  were  a  surprise. 

The  present  charter  of  Philadelphia, 
before  the  amendments  go  into  effect, 
places  immense  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  giving  him  almost  limitless 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it.  The  present  political  organ 
ization  in  control  of  the  city  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  last  mayor, 
is  not  satisfied  with  that  of  the  present 
incumbent,  and  chose  this  method  of 
securing  what  it  considered  for  its  best 
interests.     It   simply   restored    some   of 
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the    power    to    the    people   which    the      gave  some  interesting  comments  on  his- 
charter   took    away.       At    present    the      tory  and  poHtics  which  will  long  remain 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  powers  much      in  Pennsylvania  political  literature, 
more  like  those  of  a  Russian  Czar  than  The  net   result  is  that   Pennypacker 

of  an  American  executive.  is  the  best-known  Governor  in  America. 

In  one  of  the  most  unique  state  If  it  be  true  that  he  has  been  criticized 
papers  ever  penned  the  Governor  ex-  and  maligned  and  cartooned  unjustly, 
plained  why  he  signed  one  bill,  vetoed  he  is  sensible  enough  to  await  the  ver- 
two  others,  and  wished  he  could  sign  diet  of  time.  No  man  can  come  under 
only  half  of  the  first.  It  is  interesting  the  lime-light  of  politics  in  this  country 
as  a  piece  of  literature  and  as  a  com-  without  being  compelled  to  endure  cal- 
ment  on  modern  municipal  politics.  It  umny.  But  if  the  Americans  are  quick 
teems  with  references  to  Isaac  and  to  judge  they  are  just  as  prone  to  be 
Jacob,  to  Charlemagne  and  Israel  W.  just,  and  the  deeds  of  the  Governor  will 
Durham,  and  includes  a  quotation  from  finally  be  properly  reckoned  according 
Pope.  He  took  the  view  that,  as  the  as  they  indubitably  prove  to  be  good  or 
legislative  representatives  from  Philadel-  evil  in  their  workings, 
phia  were  in  favor  of  the  measures,  it  There  are  millions  of  people  in  this 

would' be  almost  usurpation  for  him  to      country  who    look    upon    Pennypacker 
veto  them,  though  he  vetoed  two.     He      as  a  modern  Torquemada  or  as  one  of 

those  ecclesiastics  who  in  the 
fifteenth  century  tried  to  sup- 
press printing  and  the  '  new 
learning."  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The 
Governor  is  a  scholar  and  a 
patriot,  but  he  has  some  deep 
convictions  on  the  subject  of 
'^  the  license  used  by  modern 
^'  editors.  He  thinks  they  need 
reforming,  and  considers  him- 
self the  instrument  called  of 
right  for  the  purpose.  He  looks 
upon  modern  newspapers  as 
potentialities  for  evil,  and  has 
openly  said  that  there  is  not 
one  in  the  State  which  meets 
his  views  of  what  such  an  organ 
of  information  should  be. 

Nor    is    it  right  to    suppose 
that  this  view  is  the   result   of 
his     own     sufiferings    at    their 
hands.       He    made   this    state- 
ment   before    he    became    the 
subject  for  cartoons  or  of  edi- 
torial  objurgation.     There  are 
those  who  think  his  opposition 
to  the  press  is  due  to  the  man- 
courte.yof  ,h.  Philadelphia  North  American      Hcr  iu  which  his  distaut  cousin, 
SAY,  COUSIN  MATT,  WHERE  WERE  YOU  WHEN       the     late     Senator    Quay,    was 
THE  CYCLONE  STRUCK  US?"  attacked  during   his  long  public 
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career.  The  Governor  is  famous  for 
having  once  said  that  Quay  was  a 
greater  statesman  than  either  Clay  or 
Webster.  His  statement  was  much 
milder  than  this.  That  he  may  have 
judged  the  entire  newspaper  press 
from  that  portion  which  attacked  his 
cousin  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
would  seem  that  his  general  attitude 
is  more  fundamentally  grounded. 

It  is  common  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
to  speak  of  Pennypacker  as  an  old  fogy, 
a  back-number — not  to  mention  some 
less  felicitous  expressions.  This  is  very 
superficial  criticism.  The  Governor  is 
not  a  man  of  emotions  or  impulses. 
Unless  his  temperament  is  somewhat 
understood  no  proper  estimate  of  his 
attitude  toward  life  is  possible.  He  has 
no  base  motives  nor  is  he  particularly 
ambitious.  He  is  the  result  of  heredity, 
environment,  and  temperament.  That 
he  dififers  from  many  men  who  have 
achieved  high  station  is  true  enough, 
but  he  should  be  judged  rather  by  his 
solid  worth  than  by  those  eccentrici- 
ties which  have  brought  him  notoriety. 

The  Pennypackers  are  a  mixture  of 
Dutch  and  German  blood,  have  resided 
in  this  country  since  long  before  the 
Revolution,  and  without  achieving  par- 
ticular    eminence    have    always    been 


notable  for  solid  attainments.  On  the 
German  side  the  strain  runs  back  to 
the  Rhenish  provinces  ;  on  the  Dutch 
side  to  some  very  substantial  burghers 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  latter  strain 
seems  predominant  in  the  Governor's 
temperament.  He  is  phlegmatic  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  his  face  in 
repose  is  as  expressionless  as  a  statue  of 
Buddha.  He  thinks  much  and  says  little, 
but  when  he  speaks  he  is  certain  to 
develop  originality  of  view  and  generally 
of  expression. 

As  a  lad  the  Governor  served  in  the 
war.  Returning  home,  he  practiced 
law  with  success,  was  chosen  common 
pleas  judge,  and  sat  for  some  fifteen 
years  an  ornament  to  the  bench  and  a 
substantial  member  of  society.  No 
man  on  the  bench  had  a  deservedly 
higher  reputation.  He  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  education  and  attainments  for 
the  position,  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
ambitions  lay  only  in  such  preferment 
as  followed  his  profession.  In  the  crim- 
inal courts  he  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
though  justice  was  ever  tempered  with 
mercy.  He  has  great  respect  for  the 
common  law,  and  attorneys  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  befog  him  in  the  mazes  of  tech- 
nicalities. The  prisoner  always  had  the 
benefit    of    the  doubt,   but   when   that 
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doubt  was  resolved  into  certainty  no 
artifices  could  save  him.  In  civil  cases 
his  decisions  have  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  unusual  percentage. 

Inflexibility  is  his  most  notable  char- 
acteristic. He  was  born  a  conservative, 
and  his  training  in  the  law  and  experi- 
ence on  the  bench  have  accentuated 
this,  quality.  He  views  some  phases  of 
"modern  progress"  not  with  opposition 
but  with  a  certain  amount  of  distrust. 
He  believes  in  the  established  order  and 
his  ideals  are  mostly  those  of  a  century  ago. 

Some  call  him  a  cynic,  which  is  a 
libel.  He  enjoys  the  really  good  things 
of  life  and  is  not  ascetic,  but  he  finds 
much  in  the  frivolities  of  society  to 
ofifend  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  he 
bemoans  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
vary  from  the  high  standards  set  up  long 
ago  for  right  living  and  right  thinking. 

In  no  sense  is  he  a  time-server  or  a 
sycophant.  Probably  no  man  in  the 
country  is  more  independent  in  his 
views,  more  careless  of  opposition — up 
to  a  certain  point.  Many  of  his  deci- 
sions on  the  bench  were  distinctly  un- 
popular;  some  of  his  acts  as  Governor 
have  defied  the  wishes  of  his  closest 
party  associates.  He  has  vetoed  more 
bills  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors. 
No  man  owns  him,  no  man  controls 
him,  and  he  can  be  approached  only  in 
the  most  direct  manner.  During  the 
South  African  War  he  was  perhaps  the 
warmest  advocate  of  the  Boers  in  this 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
raid  he  was  president  of  the  Holland 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  behalf 
of  it  sent  a  message  to  Paul  Kruger,  re- 
ceiving an  answer  which  greatly  pleased 
him.  During  the  war  he  wrote  in  the 
strongest  terms  in  behalf  of  the  Boers, 
exhibiting  more  intemperancie  of  feeling 
than  on  any  other  subject  of  his  career 
— intemperance  merely  in  the  use  of 
adjectives  and  statements  of  belief,  eth- 
ically and  historically.  He  has  lived  to 
see  much  that  he  predicted  come  true. 

In  a  restricted  sense  it  is  proper  to 
speak  of  Pennypacker  as  a  man  of  let- 


ters. He  is  an  ardent  student  of  his- 
tory, and  especially  of  that  which  per- 
tains to  Pennsylvania.  Probably  no  man 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  our  colonial 
history;  and  no  private  library  contains 
so  many  rare  historical  treasures  relative 
to  the*early  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  especially  of  the  German 
element.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
have  long  insisted  that  Pennsylvania 
should  receive  its  proper  appreciation 
for  patriotic  efforts  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  But  that  is  only  a  part  of 
his  claim  ;  he  has  brought  constantly  to 
view  the  accomplishments  of  Ritten- 
house  and  Franklin  and  Priestley  in  the 
realm  of  pure  science.  His  private 
library  is  large,  but  its  chief  treasures 
are  Frankliniana  —  a  collection  which 
cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  It 
may  be  said  that  Franklin  is  one  of  the 
passions  of  his  life. 

Per  contra,  he  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  the  New  England  school 
of  history  and  philosophy.  The  name 
of  Adams  is  to  him  almost  anathema, 
from  the  days  of  Samuel  and  John  to 
the  present  generation.  He  looks  with 
anger  mixed  with  grief  upon  the  fact 
that  for  almost  a  century  New  Eng- 
landers  wrote  most  of  the  published 
American  history  and  biography,  turn- 
ing every  redeeming  phase  to  their  own 
benefit  and  foisting  the  unpleasant  upon 
other  sections.  His  effort  has  been  to 
reform  public  opinion,  not  only  by  his 
own  writings  and  speeches  but  by  in- 
citing others  to  do  so.  In  this  he  has 
achieved  a  notable  success.  It  is  no 
less  than  the  truth  to  say  that  he  is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  modern 
researches  and  publications  which  do 
not  give  New  England  credit  for  all 
our  accomplishments — military,  ethical, 
scientific,  philosophical,  and  political. 

Pennsylvania  has  ever  found  in  him 
a  defender  not  only  of  its  past  achieve- 
ments but  of  its  present  worth  among 
the  commonwealths.  In  a  day  when  it 
is  common  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  is 
the  most  corrupt  State  in  the  country, 
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and  Philadeliphia  its  worst  governed 
city,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  official 
statement  of  Governor  Pennypacker  to 
the  contrary.  He  ought  to  know.  He 
is  in  touch  with  every  politician,  big 
and  little,  in  the  State  ;  and  when  he 
says  his  State  and  city  represent  the 
best  civic  attainment  in  the  country  he 
expects  and  intends  to  be  believed.  He 
has  spectacles  which  give  rose-colored 
hues.  And  in  all  this  he  is  perfectly 
sincere.  He  looks  at  the  main  things 
and  not  at  petty  details.     Any  man  or 


probity,  and  now  on  the  Supreme  bench 
of  his  State,  said  that  he  had  a  clear 
majority  and  that  some  forty  were  taken 
from  him  by  bribery  or  other  influence. 
Even  when  the  delegates  met  at  Harris- 
burg  it  was  felt  by  Elkin  that  he  might 
win,  though  the  situation  was  rapidly 
changing.  He  found  he  was  mistaken  ; 
Judge  Pennypacker  was  nominated.  It 
was  Quay's  undisputed  work,  though 
Elkin  had  long  been  one  of  his  closest 
lieutenants. 

During  the  campaign  Governor  Pen- 


country  might   be   cordially  damned    if      nypacker  heard  from  Elkin  and  others 


only  drawbacks  were  considered. 

Frankness  is  another  of  his  chief  char- 
acteristics. He  sits  in  the  chair  of  state 
feeling  that  he  was  called  thereto  by  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  peopleof  Penn- 
sylvania, which  long  ago  found  its  very 
proper  and  unquestioned  mouthpiece 
in  Senator  Quay.  He  probably  would 
admit  that  Quay  nominated  him  out  of 
hand  and  against  bitter  opposition,  but 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  voice  of 
Quay  was  the  voice  of  the  people  and 
that  he  need  go  no  further  behind  that 
call.  Before  the  convention  of  1902 
met,  John  P.  Elkin  claimed  that  he  was 
the  undoubted  choice  of  the  delegates. 
Mr.  Elkin,  always  a  man  of  honor  and 
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the  Stories  of  bribery  and  debauchery  of 
various  kinds  which  led  the  delegates 
to  desert  Elkin  and  vote  for  himself. 
He  has  heard,  and  does  not  believe, 
that  many  promises  of  money  and  office 
were  made  to  delegates  for  the  purpose. 
In  many  instances  he  appointed  to  office 
the  men  Quay  proposed,  but  he  does 
not  believe  that  he  was  in  any  sense 
carrying  out  a  bargain,  or  at  least  one 
that  was  in  any  respect  iniquitous.  He 
has  heard,  and  does  not  believe,  that 
over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  spent  at  that  convention  to  defeat 
Elkin  and  nominate  himself.  He  has 
heard,  and  does  not  believe,  that  later 
Knox  was  appointed  senator  by  himself 
because  only  in  this  way  could 
the  notes  to  raise  that  money 
be  taken  care  of.  It  should 
be  said  that  Pennypacker  has 
every  right  to  disbelieve  these 
stories  because  it  was  never 
in  any  event  charged  that  he 
was  a  party  to  the  incidents 
leading  up  to  his  own  nomi- 
nation or  cognizant  of  the 
reasons  for  choosing  a  sena- 
tor who  would  take  care  of 
the  notes.  It  is  not  even 
charged  that  Senator  Knox 
was  cognizant  of  such  a  bar- 
gain. There  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  there  was 
such  a  bargain.  The  country 
rang  with  the  charges  which 
came     from     sources     with 
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least  chances  of  information.  So  far  as 
the  Governor  is  concerned  all  admit 
that  he  came  to  the  chair  without  a 
stain  upon  his  reputation.  The  situation 
was  such  that  he  could  not  escape  cal- 
umny, but  he  has  never  allowed  it  to 
affect  his  feelings  or  his  conduct. 

By  the  same  token,  as  Governor  he 
has  been  held  by  some  politicians  as 
rather  difficult  to  handle.  Even  Sena- 
tor Quay  found  that  there  were  themes 
upon  which  Pennypacker  had  his  own 
inviolable  convictions.  Within  a  year 
there  were  dififerences  of  opinion, 
though  they  led  to  no  rupture.  Pen- 
nypacker does  not  yearn  for  the  ex- 
ecutive life,  and  for  this  reason  Quay 
was  content  when  the  Governor 
wanted  to  seek  election  to  the  Supreme 
bench.  In  a  public  interview  Penny- 
packer  announced  his  willingness  to 
take  the  place  and  appointed  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  brief  vacancy  ;  but  the  bar 
of  the  State  was  so  aroused  over  any 
change  that  he  had  to  refuse  not  only 
to  be   a  candidate  but   saw  his  rival  for 


the  governorship,  Mr.  Elkin,  named 
and  elected  to  the  position.  The  cu- 
rious thing  is  that  Elkin  wanted  very 
much  to  be  governor  and  had  little 
anxiety  for  the  Supreme  bench,  while 
Pennypacker  felt  exactly  the  other  way. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Quay  or  of  his  fol- 
lowers that  decided  in  both  instances. 

It  is  time  to  consider  more  in  detail 
the  libel  question  which,  after  all,  is 
the  one  which  has  made  his  name  bulk 
so  large  in  the  public  mind.  He  secured 
a  measure  which  made  it  incumbent  on 
all  except  weekly  newspapers  to  keep 
the  names  of  responsible  owners  and 
editors  at  the  head  of  the  column  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  libel  suits 
against  the  right  parties.  It  was  also 
stringent  in  its  provisions  as  to  what 
constituted  libel  and  punishment.  This 
was  not  enough. 

In  the  meantime  Pennypacker  had 
been  cartooned  as  no  man  m  the  country 
not  holding  a  national  position  has;  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  a  pachyderm, 
since  he  devoted  a   great  portion  of  his 
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second  annual  message  to  a  reflection 
on  newspapers  which  pubhshed  car- 
toons, particularly  against  one  which 
was  not  named  but  was  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  location  and  size  of  its 
publication  office.  He  wanted  cartoon- 
ing stopped,  especially  anything  which 
represented  men  as  animals.  As  he  had 
already  been  cartooned  as  a  whole 
Noah's  ark  of  paleozoic  monstrosities  it 
was  not  surprising  that  this  was  felt  to 
be  an  effort  to  protect  himself,  though 
probably  it  was  from  a  much  broader 
view.  This  recommendation  brought 
down  on  him  a  storm  of  opposition,  and 
the  cartoons  were  quintupled  in  number 
and  vindictiveness.  The  law  was  not 
changed. 

In  view  of  his  career  as  a  judge;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  real 
author  of  the  recent  libel  law  and  one 
more  stringent  which  he  would  like  to 
have  signed;  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
Governor,  he  is  sworn  to  execute  the 
laws,  it  seems  to  many  most  strange 
that  he  never  executed  the  libel  law, 
seeing  that  he  has  been  libeled  more 
than  any  American  who  ever  lived — 
that  is,  using  the  word  "libel"  in  its 
popular  sense.  He  has  been  held  up  to 
scorn  and  ridicule  by  newspapers  of  all 
parties;  and  the  aim  has  apparently 
been  made  to  drive  him  into  bringing  a 
libel  suit — as  yet  without  success.  His 
view  probably  is  that  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion has  no  right  to  bring  suit:  and 
yet  there  could  be  no  higher  justifica- 
tion of  his  own  law  than  that  he,  as 
Governor,  should  attempt  its  vindica- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  the  attacks 
by  the  sort  of  newspapers  he  despises 
— which  he  alleges  alone  led  him  to 
secure  legislation — and  by  the  Ripper 
Bill,"  he  would  hardly  be  known  in 
the  country.  There  are  those  who 
think  his  vanity  is  tickled  by  being  car- 
tooned and  discussed  by  every  news- 
per  in  the  country.  This  is  very 
doubtful.  The  man  who  enjoys  being 
ridiculed  never  lived,  although  some 
men  profess  that  they  do  not  mind  it. 


The  real  interest  in  Governor  Penny- 
packer  lies  in  his  originality  in  attacking 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  commenting 
on  them.  lo  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  is  not  different  from  the  ordinary 
man.  He  is  personally  more  upright 
than  some  governors,  and  possibly  he  is 
lessastute  than  others;  but  he  is  a  genial 
gentleman  who  has  achieved  success 
by  industry,  intelligence,  and  abnormal 
common  sense.  He  has  not  a  personal 
enemy  in  the  world,  although  his  absent- 
mindedness  makes  many  of  his  friends 
grieve  and  would  make  enemies  for  a 
less  guileless  man.  He  is  an  honest, 
upright  gentleman,  who  seems  to  some 
folks  a  little  out-of-date  in  manners, 
but  who  manages  to  live  uprightly  and 
govern  honestly,  and  who,  when  he  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  will  deserve  a 
larger  niche  than  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  very  fact  that  he  is  personally 
so  incorruptible  leads  the  Governor  to 
believe  most  men  of  attainments  are 
cast  in  his  mold. 

It  would  be  mighty  interesting  if 
Pennypacker  could  hear  what  some 
politicians  really  think  about  him.  Prob- 
ably it  would  not  affect  his  public  con- 
duct in  the  slightest,  for  he  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff;  but  he  would  doubtless  be 
the  most  surprised  man  in  America  if  he 
could  know  what  some  of  those  whom 
he  considers  his  friends  say  about  him. 
He  never  will.  He  loves  appreciation 
if  it  is  cast  in  the  right  vein.  He  can- 
not be  openly  dragged  down  by  playing 
on  his  vanity,  nor  can  he  be  seduced  by 
the  gentle  arts,  for  life  and  conduct  are 
to  him  serious  matters. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  see  that  Governor  Pennypacker 
is  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  conserva- 
tives, that  he  is  a  conscientious  man, 
and  that  he  has  always  dared  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  has  seen  it. 
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A  SERIES  OF  WASHINGTON   INTERVIEWS 


BY  HAROLD  BOLCE 


[Mr.  Bolce's  articles  in  tne  April  and  May  numbers  of  The  Booklovers  Magazine,  dispelling 
the  popular  impression  that  the  United  States  is  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  the  world's 
markets,  have  already  awakened  wide-spread  attention.  Mr.  Bolce  had  been  for  years  a  close 
student  of  our  foreign  trade  relations  when,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  he  went  to  the  East  as  the  special  commissioner  for  The  Booklovers  Magazine.  His  investi- 
gations on  the  spot  more  than  confirmed  his  conclusions  as  to  America's  fateful  remissness.  In  the 
July  issue  Mr.  Bolce  will  present  a  further  instalment  of  important  interviews. — Editor's  Note.] 


SECRETARY  SHAW  SOUNDS  A  NEW  NOTE. 

Hitherto,  the  advocates  of  a  merchant 
marine  as  a  means  of  advancing  Ameri- 
can export  trade  have  failed  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our 
merchandise  sold  abroad  consists  of 
natural  products.  These  commodities, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  articles  in 
The  Booklovers  Magazine,  are  needed 
by  foreign  nations.  If  America  did  not 
have  a  plank  afloat  they  would  send  for 
our  raw  cotton,  beef,  lumber,  and  cereals. 

Some  of  the  merchant  marine  prota- 
gonists have  made  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
agricultural  States  on  the  ground  that 
America  needs  ships  to  send  our  farm 
products  abroad.  Inasmuch  as  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  can  spare 
for  export  only  one  dollar's  worth  per 
acre  annually,  and  as  this  surplus  is 
eagerly  purchased  by  distant  peoples, 
the  argument  that  the  American  farmer 
needs  to  invest  in  a  merchant  marine  is 
fallacious,  so  far  as  the  exportation  of 
his  crops  is  concerned. 

When  the  over-sea  sale  of  our  manu- 
factures is  considered,  a  far  dififerent 
issue  is  raised.  As  Secretary  Leslie  M. 
Shaw  of  the  Treasury  has  long  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  an  American 
merchant  marine,  he  was  invited  to 
peruse    the    analysis   of   our  exports  as 


presented  in  The  Booklovers  Magazine. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  convinced  that  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
American  exports — the  natural  products 
sold  abroad  because  the  world  needed 
our  surplus  and  the  comparatively  in- 
significant sale  beyond  the  seas  of  our 
competitive  wares — was  indispensable 
before  the  need  of  merchant  ships  of 
our  own  could  be  realized. 

Mr,  Shaw  stated  that  he  was  about 
to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject ;  and 
while  he  had  adopted  a  rule  not  to  give 
out  interviews,  he  dictated  the  following 
as  the  substance  of  the  address  he 
expected  to  deliver : 

"  We  grow  three-fourths  of  the  cot- 
ton of  the  world,  and  it  requires  no 
traveling  salesman  to  dispose  of  our 
surplus.  The  world  needs  it  and  comes 
after  it,  and  is  willing  to  furnish  the 
ships.  If  American  harvest  should  fail 
to  follow  seed-time  for  six  consecutive 
months,  the  world  would  starve;  there- 
fore, it  requires  no  foreign  agent  to  sell 
the  surplus  produced  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Joseph, 
the  hungry  ones  of  earth  go  in  their 
own  conveyances  to  any  land  that  has 
corn  to  sell.  Thus  far  American  for- 
eign commerce  has  been  developed  with 
very  little  effort.  The  world  has  brought 
its  wares  to  our  doors  and  urged  them 
upon  us,  and  has  come  and  still  comes 
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back  for  our  surplus  cotton  and  for  our 
food-products. 

"  But  these  conditions  will  not  always 
last.  For  many  years  we  have  exported 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  products 
of  our  farms.  This  will  not  continue 
indefinitely.  Our  population  will  very 
soon  increase  relatively  faster  than  new 
lands  can  be  brought  under  cultivation 
or  the  productiveness  of  our  soil  in- 
creased. Under  favorable  conditions 
this  will  work  very  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  agricultural  States,  but  this 
ever-increasing  population  must  find 
employment  if  they  are  to  eat  bread. 

"  One  of  the  problems,  therefore, 
for  the  food-growing  belt  is  to  furnish 
employment  to  those  who  only  con- 
sume food.  These  increasing  millions 
will  not  seek,  and  if  they  do  they  will 
not  find,  employment  on  the  farms. 
They    must    find    employment    in    the 


factories  if  they  are  to  be  beneficial  to 
those  who  do  occupy  farms.  And  that 
they  may  find  employment  in  factories, 
foreign  markets  for  factory  products 
must  be  found.  The  world  never  has 
gone,  and  never  will  go,  after  manufac- 
tured goods  as  it  does  after  food  and 
raw  cotton.  It  will  require  salesmen, 
foreign  agents,  foreign  warehouses,  and 
a  merchant  marine  to  dispose  of  our 
surplus  manufactures.  We  will  not 
always  sell  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  surplus 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  buy  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  their 
surplus. 

And  if  we  ever  get  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  trade  of  South  America, 
Oceanica,  and  South  Africa,  we  will 
have  to  go  after  it,  and  go  in  American 
ships.  We  need  never  expect  to  send 
our  wares  to  market  in  our  neighbor's 
conveyance  and  fare  as  well  as  he  who 
owns  the  conveyance  and  has  similar 
wares  to  sell." 

Secretary  Shaw  believes  that  the 
coming  economic  issue  before  the 
American  nation  will  be  the  question 
of  how  to  increase  our  export  trade  in 
manufactures. 

THE  PASSING    OF   THE  AMERICAN    PERIL 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell,  secretary 
of  the  Economic  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  recently  consented  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  The  Booklovers  Maga- 
zine. As  educator  and  economist  Dr. 
Crowell  has  for  years  made  a  special 
study  of  international  trade  relations, 
and  has  frequently  been  called  on  by 
the  federal  government  for  expert 
economic  investigation.  Startling  and 
uncomfortable  as  are  many  of  his  con- 
clusions, they  are  based  on  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  today. 

"What  has  become  of  the  'Ameri- 
can Peril  '  ?"  was  the  first  question  put 
to  Dr.  Crowell. 

"  Europe,"  he  answered,  "was  fright- 
ened  at  our  invasion  of   her  markets  at 
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a  time  when  competition  and  depres- 
sion in  prices  drove  our  manufacturers 
into  foreign  fields  to  sell  a  surplus  out- 
put. Since  that  time  our  great  indus- 
tries have  shifted  from  the  competitive 
to  the  consolidated  basis.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  our  home  mar- 
ket has  been  absorbing  our  output  faster 
than  we  could  supply  the  demand,  and 
the  Europeans  have  been  studying  our 
conditions  and  methods  with  a  scrutiny 
hitherto  unheard  of.  Finally,  Europe 
has  been  setting  her  house  in  order  by 
the  consolidation  of  her  national  units 
into  two  great  economic  camps,  both 
of  whose  policies  are  dominated  by  the 
fear  of  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
Germany  is  the  leader  in  one  of  these 
movements.  By  her  new  commercial 
treaties  she  is  forming  a  commercial 
union,  an  international  Zollverein,  out 
of  central  European  states,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  put  her  trade  relations  on 
a  permanent  basis  with  her  continental 
neighbors  and  to  put  the  United  States 
at  a  permanent  disadvantage  in  our  deal- 
ings with  them  as  a  whole.  Already 
Germany  has  long-term  treaties  with 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Roumania.  This  secures  to 
her  an  open  field  in  the  southeast,  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
with  an  opening  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  through  Turkey  to  the  Orient,  by 
way  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad  line.  If 
Germany's  policy  of  isolating  central 
Europe  from  France,  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  from  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeds, the  American  peril  will,  so  long 
as  that  policy  endures,  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But  it  has,  nevertheless,  done  its 
perfect  work. 

"The  other  economic  camp  is  rep- 
resented in  the  imperial  federation 
scheme  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  it 
is  desired  to  consolidate  the  British 
Empire  of  free-trading  commonwealths 
against  all  the  outer  world  on  the  basis 
of  some  form  of  commercial  exclusion. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  is  to  cripple 
Germany,  but   the  American   peril   has 


given  an  impulse  to  imperial  consolida- 
tion by  pouring  into  British  markets 
much  that  British  colonies  could  pro- 
duce with  equal  advantage.  Thus  year 
by  year  Canada  is  being  welded  tighter 
to  Great  Britain  and  has  been  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  American  trade. 
So  much  has  this  become  the  case  that 
our  industries  are  migrating  to  Canada 
in  order  to  hold  the  trade  that  formerly 
went  to  the  British  and  Canadian  mar- 
kets directly  from  our  own  factories. 

''  To  sum  up  the  situation,  on  a  few 
exceptional  sales  we  bragged  as  if  they 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  the  future.  The 
whole  world  called  our  bluff;  and  now, 
after  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  has  given 
the  nations  a  final  opportunity  to  look 
us  over  again,  they  are  about  ready  to 
meet  us  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

"What  about  the  migration  of  Amer- 
ican capital  to  establish  competing  fac- 
tories in  other  countries?"  Dr.  Crowell 
was  asked. 

Well,  our  whole  domestic  system 
of  production  tends  to  maintain  prices 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  abroad,  so 
that  this  becomes  a  dear  market  in 
which  to  buy.  Foreigners  get  their 
imported  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials, 
for  instance,  at  world-market  prices; 
we  get  ours  at  something  akin  to  mon- 
opoly prices.  Consequently,  we  com- 
pete with  foreign  nations  in  production 
for  a  neutral  market  at  a  disadvantage. 
Instead  of  enlarging  our  factories  at 
home  for  supplying  the.  foreign  trade, 
we  take  our  capital  abroad,  put  up  a 
factory  in  each  leading  nation,  escape 
their  import  tariffs,  and  produce  for  the 
world-market  at  a  better  advantage 
there  than  at  home.  Capital  cannot 
be  always  fooled  by  these  '  blessings  of 
the  higher  price.'  America  is  ruining 
her  chances  in  the  foreign  trade  by  driv- 
ing capital  to  migrate,  and  by  equalizing 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  rivals." 

"  Does  not  our  foreign-trade  policy, 
then,  need  overhauling?" 

"  W^e  have  no  foreign-trade  policy," 
Dr.  Crowell  replied.      "We  have  only 
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one  trade  policy,  and  that  is  the  home- 
market  pohcy.  Domestic  trade  is  every- 
thing; foreign  trade  is  rnainly  trade  in 
non-competitive  goods,  semi-manufac- 
tured products,  and  raw  materials. 
These  things  sell  themselves.  There  is 
no  need  for  a  positive  policy  to  back  up 
foreign  trade,  such  as  Great  Britain  or 
Germany  has.  We  have  a  foreign  pol- 
icy, indeed  ;  but  it  is  not  a  trade  policy 
—  it  is  a  political  program.  The  Amer- 
ican merchants  care  little  for  foreign 
trade;  the  manufacturers  less,  as  a  class. 
We  are,  it  is  true,  asserting  the  open- 
door  policy  in  the  Far  East ;  but  that 
simply  means  that  we  are  holding  the 
door  open  for  other  nations  to  exploit 
this  field  while  our  timid  traders  and 
financiers  are  making  up  their  minds 
about  the  matter.  It  takes  the  support 
of  national  commercial  interests  to  give 
force  to  the  commercial  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  our  government,  with  all 
its    coaxing,    has    never    been    able    to 


arouse  more  than  an  academic  interest 
in  the  subject.  With  few  exceptions,  we 
are  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  foreign 
trade  compared  with  some  European 
nations.  Our  methods  in  selling  com- 
petitive goods  are  the  laughing-stock  of 
our  competitors  in  many  quarters  in 
neutral  markets;  and  we  would  be  held 
in  contempt  but  for  the  belief  that  some 
day  we  shall  wake  up  and  get  in  earnest 
about  this  business." 

"  But  is  not  our  consular  service  one 
of  the  most  efficient  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  no.  It  is  wide  awake, 
versatile,  and  most  efficient — as  a  clip- 
ping bureau.  But  I  doubt  whether 
one  consul  in  ten  ever  goes  to  work 
to  make  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  his  own  district. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  easy  kind  of 
work  by  which  a  consul  in  the  interior 
of  Austria  sends  in  a  report  on  the 
trade  opportunities  of  the  Yangste  Val- 
ley in  China,  or  a  consular  agent  on 
the  seaboard  of  northern  Europe  reports 
on  electrical  developments  in  Switzer- 
land, while  the  Swiss  consul  reports  on 
the  operations  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In- 
stead of  exhaustive  inquiries  in  their 
own  districts  we  are  served  with  scraps, 
undigested  quotations,  and  whatever 
seems  to  come  in  their  way.  They 
lack  economic  insight,  knowledge  of 
methods  of  research,  and  capacity  to 
comprehend  their  opportunities.  On 
the  whole  the  consular  service,  with 
numerous  exceptions,  is  afflicted  with 
the  dry  rot  of  amateurish  politicians. 
Some  recent  appointments  are  only 
exaggerated  specimens  of  the  same 
type.  There  is  a  righteous  remnant, 
and  a  large  one  at  that ;  but  the 
American  consular  service  needs  to 
have  a  new  birth  by  the  infusion  of 
high-grade  commercial,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  training  into  its 
ranks  before  the  new  era  of  foreign- 
trade  expansion  shall  dawn  upon  us  at 
their  hands.  Then  again,  the  less 
prominent  positions  in  our  consular 
service     are      occupied     by     foreigners. 
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Our  best  universities  have  for  years 
been  preparing  men  for  participation  in 
this  w^ork,  but  I  know  of  only  one  who 
ever  got  into  the  service.  As  one  of 
my  students  said:  'What's  the  use  of 
studying  commercial  problems  of  for- 
eign trade  when  it  is  political  pull  that 
you  must  have  to  get  a  position  in 
the  consular  service  ?  '  When  the  for- 
eigner praises  our  consular  service  he 
has  in  mind  the  exceptional  men  who 
honor  any  task  to  which  they  set 
themselves.  Of  the  rest,  the  less  said 
the  better;  in  too  many  cases  they  are 
inefficient  and  simply  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  forward  policy.  There  are  now 
hundreds  of  our  government  experts 
trained  in  administrative  methods  at 
home  who,  if  they  were  put  in  the 
.places  of  the  majority  of  our  present 
consuls,  would  under  proper  supervision 
soon  develop  the  service  to  what  it 
should  be.  Government  today  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  become  govern- 
ment by  experts,  and  the  sooner  our 
consular  service  is  based  on  this  idea 
the  better  for  all  concerned." 

"Will  not  the  Panama  Canal  give 
foreign  trade  a  strong  impetus  ?" 

"Yes,  it  will  open  the  Pacific  to  the 
European  nations  who  have  ships  and 
trade  routes  established  ;  but  we  have 
neither,  comparatively  speaking.  The 
Canal  will  be  another  case  of  holding 
open  the  door,  unless  we  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  one  of  the  cleanest 
commercial  disappointments  we  have 
ever  prepared  for  ourselves.  Politically 
we  are  a  world  power ;  commercially 
we  don't  want  to  push  out  from  the 
shore  of  our  safe  and  magnificent  home 
market." 

A   NATIONAL    CONGJIESS    OF    COMMERCE 

Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
is  planning  a  great  congress  of  manu- 
facturers and  shippers,  to  be  held  at 
Washirston.    Mr.  Metcalf  is  convinced 


that  the  American  captains  of  industry 
have  been  so  busy  multiplying  their  for- 
tunes at  home  that  they  have  failed  to 
advise  themselves  as  to  the  vast  oppor- 
tunity abroad. 

The  chief  service  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Metcalf  explained 
in  an  interview  for  The  Booklovers 
Magazine,  is  to  furnish  the  business 
world  of  the  United  States  with  infor- 
mation. That,  he  said,  was  being 
done,  yet  the  American  manufacturer, 
as  a  rule,  remained  indifferent.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  therefore  ar- 
ranging for  a  national  convention,  at 
which  methods  will  be  discussed  and 
plans  formulated  for  an  actual  American 
trade  invasion  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Metcalf  admitted  that  the  popu- 
lar conception  in  regard  to  our  trade 
status  abroad  is  an  erroneous  one.  He 
cited  the  record  of  our  exports  to  Japan 
as  furnishing  an  illustration  of  his  state- 
ment. It  is  quite  generally  believed  in 
the  United  States  that  we  have  been 
profiting  immensely  by  Japan's  advance 
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along  lines  of  latter-day  civilization. 
Japan's  official  record,  Mr.  Metcalf 
stated,  shows  that  that  empire  prior  to 
the  war  bought  from  the  United  States 
merchandise  valued  at  46,273,000  yen. 

"  Most  of  that  consisted  of  farm  pro- 
ducts and  kerosene,"  said  the  Secretary. 
"Japan  bought  from  us  leaf  tobacco 
valued  at  over  one  million  yen,  raw 
cotton  valued  at  nearly  eleven  million, 
kerosene  valued  at  six  million,  and 
wheat  and  wheaten  products  valued  at 
nearly  twelve  million  yen,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  less  than  sixteen  million — about 
seven  and  one-third  million  dollars — as 
the  value  of  all  the  manufactures  sold 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom." 

Mr.  Metcalf  would  like  to  impress 
upon  the  business  men  of  this  country 
that  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
to  distant  countries  are  really  very 
small.  He  stated  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  constantly  in  receipt  of 
official  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  complaining  that  Americans  are 
losing  opportunities  because  our  manu- 
facturers neglected  to  give  intelligent 
attention  to  the  proper  methods  of  pack- 
ing goods  for  transhipment.  Stoves,  for 
example,  Mr.  Metcalf  pointed  out, 
would  arrive  in  a  distant  port,  and  when 
finally  delivered  to  the  purchaser  lids 
and  doors  would  be  missing;  and  as 
these  could  not  be  replaced  the  stove 
would  not  only  be  worthless  but  would 
be  a  standing  warning  against  further 
transactions. 

1  asked  Mr.  Metcalf  if  he  felt  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
be  able  materially  to  further  the  cause 
of  American  export  trade  until  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country  needed  such 
foreign  business. 

"  That  is  a  very  important  question," 
he  responded.  "I  hardly  think  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  until  our 
factories  begin  to  need  foreign  outlet 
for  their  ultimate  surplus;  but  in  the 
meantime  we  should  ransack  the  world 
for  information,  so  that  when  the  com- 


mercial communities  of  America  do  call 
upon  us  for  cooperation,  we  shall  be 
able  to  assist." 

He  then  explained  that  it  was  to  that 
end  that  he  had  been  arranging  for  the 
national  session  of  American  manufac- 
turers and  others.  He  believed  that 
closer  relations  should  be  established 
between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  organized  industries  in  America, 
which  could  profit  immensely  if  they 
would  systematically  undertake  foreign 
extension  of  their  large  activities. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AS  A  PIONEER 
OF    COMMERCE 

Francis  B.  Loomis,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  one  of  the  progressive 
Americans  who  have  shaken  off  the 
spell  of  fallacious  jubilance  regarding 
our  export  trade.  As  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent in  China,  and  as  a  United 
States  minister  in  South  America  and 
Europe,  he  has  made  a  special  study  of 
commercial  opportunities  and  trade 
treaties.  In  cooperation  with  President 
Roosevelt  he  sought,  during  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  to  induce  the  Sen- 
ate to  create  a  commission  of  six  experts 
to  visit  the  import  centers  of  the  world 
and  discover,  if  possible,  why  American 
manufactures  form  such  an  insignificant 
part  of  international  traffic,  and  how 
our  foreign  trade  might  be  developed. 

Knowing  the  significance  of  America's 
disregard  of  trade  opportunities  in  dis- 
tant countries,  Mr.  Loomis  put  aside 
mattersof  international  magnitudeto  dis- 
cuss the  subject.  I  asked  him  howithap- 
pens  that  the  State  Department,  which 
is  not  a  commercial  body,  is  ahead  of 
the  American  business  world  in  matters 
of  foreign  trade;  and  why  it  is  possible 
for  consuls,  serving  on  small  salaries,  to 
present  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  at- 
tempting to  force  business  upon  the 
American  manufacturer  whose  activities 
reach  annually  into  incredible  values, 
and  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
alert  trader  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Loomis  replied  that  this  was  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  American 
leader  of  business;  that  at  home  he 
was  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  for 
large  enterprise  which  he  had  not  yet 
won  abroad.  He  explained  that  the 
the  reason  why  the  business  kings  of 
the  United  States  had  neglected  foreign 
trade  was  that  they  had  not  needed  it, 
and  with  few  exceptions  had  not  cared 
to  bother  with  it. 

He  cited  a  concrete  case.  His  father- 
in-law  is  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  diplomat  had 
asked  him  why  he  had  not  made  an 
effort  to  send  cargoes  of  plows  to  South 
American  countries,  where  new  farm 
areas  of  vast  extent  are  being  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  prompt  reply 
was  that  the  demand  in  the  United 
States  was  sufficient  for  all  the  plows 
the  factory  could  produce. 

I  asked  Mr.  Loomis  if  he  thought 
that  America  would  ever  get  a  large  ex- 
port trade  in  competitive  factory  wares 
until  we  needed  it.  He  was  convinced 
that  we  would  not.  The  competition 
of  the  trading  nations,  he  pointed  out, 
was  so  keen  and  our  rivals  so  alert  to 
opportunity  that  until  the  United  States 
began  to  over-produce  and  was  forced 
to  seek  outlying  markets,  we  would 
make  little  headway. 

As  Mr.  Loomis  has  made  a  special 
study  of  consular  activities,  I  asked  him 
what  grounds  he  considered  there  were 
for  the  efforts  at  consular  reform. 

Mr.  Loomis  replied  that  what  the 
consular  service  needed  most  was  an 
increase  of  salaries.  The  marvel  was, 
he  added,  that  the  United  States  was 
able  to  secure  for  these  poorly  paid  and 
usually  obscure  portfolios  men  of  such 
marked  ability  and  diligence.  In  Europe 
the  American  consular  service  was  ex- 
tolled as  a  model.  Foreign  trade-jour- 
nals, boards  of  trade,  and  even  whole 
nations,  were  profiting  very  materially 
by  translating  and  heeding  our  consular 
reports.  Thus  the  trade  investigations  of 
our  consuls  are  at  present  playing  into 
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the  hands  of  our  competitors.  In  view 
of  this  striking  fact  I  asked  him  what  his 
Department  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  promoting  American  trade. 

Mr.  Loomis  explained  that  the  great 
work  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
relation  to  the  extension  of  America's 
foreign  commerce  is  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  future.  Some  day  the 
American  manufacturer  will  need  these 
foreign  markets;  and  while  little  practi- 
cal effort  is  being  put  forth  to  secure 
them  now,  the  State  Department  is 
profiting  by  all  the  information  gathered 
to  so  frame  our  trade  treaties  that  when 
America  does  awaken  to  the  necessity 
of  distant  commerce  there  will  be  no 
needless  handicaps  in  the  way.  For 
the  present,  Mr.  Loomis  said,  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  in  the  United  States 
would  doubtless  continue  to  shut  out 
the  lure  of  lesser  fields  beyond.  In  his 
judgment  the  only  thing  that  could  now 
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change    America's    overmastering    self-  America  and  Oceanica,  and   that  up  to 

confidence  and    its   contempt   commer-  the   outbreak  of    the   Far   Eastern  war 

cially  for   remote   empires   would    be    a  we  were    losing   our  grip    on   Oriental 

military   defeat.      The    forced    capitula-  countries     as     an    exporter    of    general 

tion  of   an  American  army  or  the  com-  manufactures,  although  just  at  present 

plete     annihilation     of     an     American  the  investigation  would  reveal  the  fact 

squadron    would     arouse     the     United  that  war  has  temporarily  compelled  the 

States  to  a  saving  sense  of  the  advance  Sunrise  Kingdom  to  look  beyond  its  own 

of    competitors   whose    trade    triumphs  smoke-stacks  for  factory  goods, 
we  now  sturdily  ignore.     But  while  a  In  this  connection  I  repeated  to  Mr. 

thrashing    might    be    a    salutary  thing,  Loomis  the  substance  of  a  conversation 

Mr.  Loomis  added  smilingly  that  there  I  had  with    President  James  J.  Hill  of 

was  no  indication  that  any  of  the  na-  the   Great   Northern    Railway.     I   had 

tions  would  try  to  teach  us  the  lesson.  asked  Mr.  Hill  if  he  shared  the  fear  of 

I  ventured  to  call   the  Assistant-Sec-  some  of  the   New  York   shippers  that 

retary's    attention    to  what    seemed  to  America  was  in   danger  of    losing    her 

me    grave    fallacies    in    the    arguments  commercial  opportunity  in  the  Orient. 

accompanying   the  recommendations  to  Mr.  Hill  turned  abruptly  and  said  : 
Congress.     Had  the  memorial,  I  urged,  '*  Why,  America  has  lost  its  opportu- 

set  forth  the  wide  record  of   America's  nity  in  the  Orient." 
failure  to  invade  fields  which    are  now  I  stated  to  Mr.  Loomis  that  he  had 

being  successfully  exploited  by  our  com-  devoted    half   a   day  to  sustaining  that 

petitors,  the  urgency  of  sending  out  trade  startling    statement,    and    that    I   went 

experts  to  pioneer  the  way  would  have  away  from  Mr.  Hill  convinced  that  the 

been     clearer.       Instead     of    that,  the  United  States  had   permitted  to  slip  by 

document  recites  the  glory  of  America's  the  greatest  material  advantage  that  has 

advance  from    decade   to   decade  in  ex-  confronted   any  nation   in  recent   years, 

ports.     It  would    seem,    then,    an    en-  Mr.  Hill's  contention,  I  explained,  was 

tirely  superfluous  undertaking  to    send  that  China  at  the  close  of  the  Legation 

such    a   commission    abroad.     I    urged  troubles  turned  for  counsel  to  the  United 

that  the  President  and  Mr.  Loomis  sign  States,  knowing  that  our  country  would 

their  names  to  the  actual  record  of  our  not  join  in  any  international  conspiracy 

failure  in  the  sale  of   competitive  wares  to   loot  the  empire.      China  was  ready 

abroad,  and  transmit  it  to  the  Senate.  for  a   modern    policy,   commercial    and 

Such    an    innovation   would    open    the  political.     It  wanted  America  to  direct 

eyes    of  millions   of  Americans   to   the  its  new  course.     Had  the  United  States 

realization  that  we  have    been    glorying  accepted     that    role,    American    capital 

in    a   competitive    commerce  which  we  would  have  built  the  railroads  of  awak- 

have  not  yet  established.  ened  China,  secured  mining  and  forestry 

Mr.  Loomis  informed  me  that   a  fur-  concessions,   and   in  every  respect    pre- 

ther  communication  to    include   a  criti-  pared   the  way  for  American   commer- 

cal    examination    of    our    international  cial    occupation    of    that    rich    empire, 

trade    status  will    probably  be    sent  to  But  America  held  aloof  from  the  oppor- 

Congress  next  session.  tunity,  and  Japan  seized  it.    That  China 

The    world-wide     inquiry     into    our  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  be  the  scene 

actual  status  abroad  which  Mr.  Loomis  of  a  mighty  "  boom  "  is  evident  to  Presi- 

has  in  project  will  be  most  valuable,  for  dent  Hill,  but  that  America  as  a  nation 

it  will    bring  clearly  to    the  public  mind  has  lost  its  great  opportunity  there  is  his 

in  America  the   fact    that  we  are  losing  firm  conviction. 

ground  in  Europe,  that  we   have    never  "  I  think   Mr.  Hill  is  right,"  said  the 

had     any     secure     foothold     in     South  Assistant-Secretary  of  State. 
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College  Rowing  in  America 


By  NATHAN   P.  STAUFFER 


Since  the  days  when  Cleopatra's  won- 
derful galley  was  propelled  by  rowers 
with  silver-tipped  oars  rowing  has  under- 
gone a  development  peculiarly  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  branch  of  athletic 
activity.  Oarsmen  under  Roman  rule 
were  prisoners  chained  to  their  galley- 
benches.  The  Venetians  sculled  as  a 
vocation.  But  it  has  remained  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  convert  the  boat  into  a 
paper-shell  racing  craft.  Rowing  races 
were  held  in  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth century;  gradually  the  sport 
became  popular  with  sailors  in  the  navy ; 
and  finally  the  colleges  in  England,  and 
then  in  America,  became  interested. 

The  New  England  colleges  held 
clasis  races  as  far  back  as  1843,  but  the 
first  intercollegiate  race  in  America 
was  rowed  upon  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
when  Harvard  met  Yale  in  1852. 
The  intervening  half-century  has  wit- 
nessed constant  improvement  in  the 
form  and  efficiency  of  the  oarsmen  ;  it 
has  seen  new  ideas  applied  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  rowing  craft.  The 
present  seat,  the  rigging,  style  of  oar, 
and  frame-work  of  the  shell  have 
modified  rowing  since  that  first  race. 
The  peculiar  sliding-seat  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  old-time  oarsmen  rein- 
forced the  seats  of  their  trousers  with 
leather  and  greased  the  boards  on  which 
they  sat.  The  distance  rowed  has 
steadily  lengthened  from  the  two  miles 
of  the  race  in  1852  to  what  is  now  the 
regulation  course  for  eight-oared  shells, 
the  four-mile  straightaway. 

While  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficiency  the  sport  has  advanced,  and 
in  popular  interest  it  is  second  only  to 
football  in  the  college  athletic  curricu- 
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lum,  as  a  financial  venture  rowing  has 
been  a  heavy  and  constantly  increasing 
loss.  The  receipts  of  football  have 
poured  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  athletic  treasury  of  many  a  college; 
baseball  and  track  athletics  have  made 
a  little  more  than  they  have  spent;  but 
rowing  alone  of  the  "big  four"  sports 
has  an  annual  deficit  swelling  instead  of 
diminishing.  Mr.  Paine  estimates  that 
*'it  cost  Yale  to  fit  out  eight  youths  to 
row  against  Harvard  in  1904,  a  test  of 
twenty  minutes,  just  $16,626.85;  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  head,  not  counting 
the  coxswain."  From  other  colleges 
come  reports  of  annual  deficits  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $14,000.  In  1903 
Pennsylvania  faced  a  deficit  of  $13,781. 
The  sport  depends  entirely  on  outside 
sources  for  support,  yet  it  remain  a  most 
popular  form  of  collegiate  athletics. 

The  turning  out  of  a  'Varsity  crew  is 
not  unlike  the  construction  of  any  engine 
requiring  perfect  mechanism.  Raw  ma- 
terial is  acquired  and  battered  into  form, 
and  when  the  eight  parts  are  chosen  the 
machine  is  put  together.  Then  begins  a 
process  of  polishing  and  truing  to  lessen 
friction  and  unnecessary  wear,  upon  the 
perfection  of  which  hangs  the  victory. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  a  motley  crowd  of  a  hundred  or 
more  youths  gather  at  the  college  boat- 
house  in  answer  to  the  captain's  call 
for  class  crews.  Many  have  never  han- 
dled an  oar  before.  Experience,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  first  requirement,  as 
many  an  awkward  candidate  who  an- 
swered the  first  call  has  in  four  years* 
time  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
finished  oars  sitting  in  a  boat.  The  quali- 
ties that  are  needed  are  physique,  intelli- 
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gence,  alertness,  determination,  supreme 
endurance,  and  the  heart  for  failure. 

Only  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the 
art  are  taught,  the  men  rowing  in  the 
large  and  heavy  barges  while  the  coach 
worries  along  behind  them  on  a  sput- 
tering launch.  The  squads  gradually 
diminish  to  the  single  crews  that  will 
represent  their  classes  in  the  interclass 
regatta  which  ends  the  fall  practice. 
The  upper  class  crews  consist  largely  of 
men  rowing  on  the  'Varsity  or  substi- 
tute crews,  but  it  is  the  Freshman  shell 
that  is  watched  most  carefully,  for  in 
that  boat  is  to  be  found  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  'Varsity.  The  race  between  the 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen  is  usually 
contested  with  traditional  class  bitter- 
ness, and  celebrated  in  approved  fashion 
by  the  victorious  class.  A  trophy  is 
awarded  the  champions,  all  the  contest- 
ants being  privileged  to  wear  class  num- 
erals on  caps  and  sweaters. 

A  rest  is  now  taken  until  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  when  the  captain . 
issues  a  call  for  'Varsity  candidates.  At 
the  Northern  colleges  it  is  impossible  to 
get  on  the  water  before  the  first  of 
March,  and  often  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  will  keep  the  men  indoors 
many  weeks  more.  But  this  time  is  not 
spent  in  fretful  inaction.  Winter  train- 
ing is  a  very  important  part  of  the  oars- 
man's career,  beginning  with  light  forms 
of  exercise  developing  the  muscles  used 
in  rowing.  Considerable  time  is  also 
given  to  the  gymnasium  swimming- 
pool,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
oarsmen  have  been  drowned  as  the 
result  of  accidents.  For  "  wind  "  the 
men  jog  around  the  track.  Soon  they 
are  ready  for  systematic  work  on  the 
'*  machines."  In  tank  work  the  men 
sit  in  a  stationary  boat,  driving  the 
water  around  with  the  oars  ;  but  the 
machine  which  is  more  generally  in  use 
is  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Pennsylvania  Henley  crew 
practicing  on  shipboard. 

In    early     March     the    first    outdoor 
practice  is  taken,  generally  in  the  face 


of  raw,  cold,  northeasterly  winds.  The 
men  don  sweaters  and  flannels  during 
the  first  few  weeks  until  they  become 
hardened  to  the  exposure.  Even  then 
they  experience  great  discomfort,  hands 
blister,  the  dashing  spray  drenches  them, 
the  boat  fills  with  water,  and  the  pain 
and  numbness  make  rowing  exceedingly 
difficult.  It  is  then  the  test  of  fortitude 
and  bull-dog  perseverance  begins. 

Compensation  comes  with  the  usher- 
ing in  of  spring,  when  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  smell  of  earth  and  growing 
things.  Six  or  eight  'Varsity  and  a 
couple  of  Freshman  crews  are  now  on 
the  water  daily.  The  barges  are  first 
used,  to  save  the  more  delicate  shells 
from  the  severe  strain  which  an  untried 
crew  would  impose  upon  their  boat. 

The  practice  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  when  the  coach  gathering  his 
flock  together  starts  them  up  stream. 
The  first  portion  is  devoted  to  the  tech- 
nic  of  rowing,  all  the  crews  preserving 
a  uniform  speed  and  endeavoring  to 
achieve  as  perfect  form  as  their  experi- 
ence permits.  The  coach  seems  to  have 
as  many  eyes  as  there  are  men  on  the 
river ;  no  false  stroke  or  fault  of  form 
escapes  him.  Hardly  a  man  but  needs 
to  be  corrected ;  one  is  instructed  to 
shoot  out  his  arms  more  quickly,  an- 
other is  criticized  for  allowing  his  seat 
to  slide  too  fast,  a  third  is  late  on  the 
recover,  while  the  fourth  raises  his  oar 
too  high  out  of  the  water.  At  last  the 
coach  in  impatience  signals  the  crews 
to  "Weigh  'nufif,"  and  in  the  ensuing 
silence  the  men  realize  something  is 
brewing.  The  coach,  putting  his  lips 
to  the  megaphone,  points  it  at  the 
doomed  boat.  **  Say,  you  men  in  the 
Freshman  boat,  what  do  you  mean  by 
such  work  ?  You  look  like  a  flock  of 
ducks  going  up  the  river.  Why  don't 
you  keep  those  oars  down  close  to  the 
water  ?  Don't  scrape  the  stars  out  of 
the  sky.  You  act  like  a  lot  of  co-eds. 
Say,  coxswain,  that  boat'll  get  along 
without  shouting  your  head  off.  They'll 
do  better  if  you  keep  still." 
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A  start  is  again  made,  and  the  coach- 
ing continues  until  the  head  of  the 
three-mile  course  is  reached.  After  a 
few  premonitory  instructions  the  boats 
line  up  in  a  row  for  the  daily  race  back 
to  the  boat-house.  The  Freshmen  and 
second  and  third  crews  are  usually  given 
a  five  lengths'  handicap  over  the  first 
'Varsity.  As  the  veterans  of  the  first 
shell  swing  into  the  stroke,  their  bodies 
move  in  perfect  rhythm  and  symmetry. 
A  half-stroke,  a  three-quarters,  and  the 
third  stroke  is  strong  ;  the  coxswain  now 
calls  for  a  "  ten"  that  is  given  with  every 
ounce  of  strength.  Then  begins  the 
steady,  quiet,  determined  struggle  to  cut 
down  the  gap  between  them  and  the 
crews  ahead.  Eyes  are  kept  in  the  boat, 
and  faces  little  by  little  take  on  expres- 
sions of  intense  concentration  ;  there  is 
no  change  of  mood,  no  humor;  bodies 
move  with  a  conserved  power  held  for 
the  last  mile.  The  perfect  machine  is 
now  showing  its  superior  workmanship. 
With  the  regular  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum the  stroke  and  recover  alternate. 
There  is  no  hurrying,  no  helter-skelter 
to  get  ahead,  but  a  steadiness  and  con- 
centration of  power  inspiring  to  witness. 

While    the     'Varsity,    in    a    stillness 


broken  only  by  the  steady  "  hep  "  of 
the  coxswain,  is  slowly  creeping  up,  the 
secondary  crews  are  having  an  animated 
struggle.  The  Freshmen,  in  spite  of 
their  splashing  and  irregularity  of  move- 
ment, have  gained  a  length  on  the  sec- 
ond 'Varsity.  The  youngsters  are  now 
rowing  with  the  inspiration  of  victory, 
hardly  believing  that  they  have  pulled 
away  from  their  older,  more  experienced 
rivals.  The  second  crew  pulls  hard 
till  an  ominous  snap  and  quiver  causes 
the  boat  to  lose  way,  and  Number  Three 
holds  up  the  broken  stump  of  an  oar. 
Eight  faces  show  disappointment,  for 
there  is  no  chance  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
grace of  defeat,  and  the  second  crew 
drops  out  of  the  race. 

The  'Varsity  is  finding  its  chase  a 
stern  and  long  one.  At  the  two-mile 
the  Freshmen  are  still  ahead.  The 
coxswain  of  the  'Varsity  now  calls  for 
"  tens,"  at  which  the  shell  leaps  for- 
ward toward  the  prey.  As  the  last 
quarter  is  reached  the  boats  are  neck 
and  neck,  and  from  that  point  it  is  easy 
to  see  who  will  be  the  victor.  The 
'Varsity  seems  to  gain  in  strength  and 
finish  with  every  stroke,  and,  rounding 
the  final  turn,  strikes  the  last  stretch  of 


A  RACE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

The  start  of  the  four-oared  race  between  Leland  Stanford  and 
University  of  California  Freshmen 
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ROWING   UNDER   IDEAL  CONDITIONS 
The  Syracuse  University  eight  which  won  the  Freshman  race  at  Poughkeepsie  last  year 


water  in  front  of  the  boat-house  with  a 
burst  of  speed  that  shows  how  much 
power  has  been  held  in  reserve. 

The  boats  are  taken  out  of  the  water ; 
a  cold  shower  and  brisk  rub-down  follow, 
and  in  a  half-hour  the  student  is  back  at 
his  routine  work,  with  body  tingling  and 
mental  forces  roused  to  healthy  activity. 
In  all,  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half 
have  been  consumed. 

The  'Varsity  crew  to  race  in  the  inter- 
collegiate regatta  is  chosen  tentatively 
in  May,  and  at  the  same  time  the  train- 
ing table  is  opened  to  the  squad.  Work 
is  undertaken  in  earnest.  The  use  of 
tobacco  and  liquors,  and  social  excesses 
of  any  kind,  are  forbidden.  Sleep  is 
taken  at  regular  hours,  and  the  most 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food  is  pro- 
vided ;  everything  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
oarsman  is  made  to  contribute  to  his  phys- 
ical and  mental  equipment  for  the  race. 

A  fortnight  before  the  big  regatta  the 
crews  depart  from  their  local  habitations 


and  take  up  temporary  quarters  in  the 
inns  near  the  course.  Two  spins  are 
taken  on  the  river  daily,  going  over  the 
distance.  Time  trials  are  covertly  run, 
and  hearts  beat  high  whenever  any  par- 
ticular evidence  of  speed  is  discovered. 
The  evenings  are  spent  on  the  hotel 
porch,  or  in  easy  jaunts  over  near-by 
hills,  or  in  friendly  visits  to  a  rival  camp. 
The  best  of  good-fellowship  is  in  the  air, 
subdued  by  a  nervous  tension  growing 
more  intense  as  the  day  of  trial  nears. 

To  understand  the  present  rowing 
situation  a  brief  review  of  recent  years 
is  necessary.  The  first  races  of  1905 
occurred  in  April  and  May,  when  the 
naval  cadets  met  the  crews  of  George- 
town, Pennsylvania,  Yale,  and  Colum- 
bia, in  dual  races.  The  cadets  have 
annually  held  class  contests  from  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  until  1880,  when 
they  met  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time; 
since  then  Yale,  Columbia,  George- 
town,  and    Pennsylvania    have   eagerly 
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LAUNCHING  THE  SHELL 


The  eight  oarsmen  carry  the  shell  overhead  from  the  boat-house  where  the  boats 
are  kept,  bottom-up,  in  tiers  on  opposite  walls.  When  the  coxswain  commands 
"  Over"  and  "  in"  the  shell  is  righted  and  put  in  the  water.  The  coxswain  adjusts 
his  rudder,  while  the  oarsmen  return  for  their  blades.  He  then  takes  his  seat  in  the 
stern,  and  when  the  oars  are  locked  in  gives  the  command  "  Ready  all."  The  men 
are  now  to  enter  the  shell.  This  calls  for  skill  and  care,  as  an  unlucky  move  may 
upset  the  boat  or  pierce  the  fragile  bottom.  A  block  the  size  of  a  black-board  eraser  is 
directly  under  the  sliding-seat,  on  which  the  oarsmen  place  one  foot.  Sustaining  the 
weight  on  this  foot,  at  the  command  "  In  "  the  men  shove  off  from  the  float,  slip  the  other 
foot  into  the  foot-brace,  and  lower  themselves  into  the  seat.  The  other  foot  is  then 
slipped  into  the  brace.  Oars  lie  flat  on  the  water  to  steady  the  boat  until  the  command 
"  Ready  all,"  when  they  assume  the  "  catch  "  position.  At  "  Give  way  "  the  men 
take  up  the  stroke.  The  first  picture  shows  a  Penn  crew  dressed  for  early  spring  prac- 
tice, while  the  abridged  costume  of  the  Wisconsin  crew  is  worn  in  the  Poughkeepsie  races. 
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Photograph  by  the  Pictorial  News  Company 


FIGHTING  FOR  POSITION 
The  Georgetown  crew  bending  to  the  oars 


seized  this  opportunity  of  trying  out 
their  first-crew  material  in  a  test  pre- 
Hminary  to  the  big  regatta.  The  races 
are  always  rowed  on  the  Severn — the 
cadets  being  compelled  to  compete  on 
home  waters — and  usually  furnish  plenty 
of  incident.  Annapolis  has  won  from 
her  opponents  on  several  occasions ; 
this  year  having  beaten  in  succession 
Georgetown,  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  and 
Columbia.  At  present  the  navy  is 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  military  branch  of  the 
service  ;  and  no  doubt  an  aquatic  con- 
test with  West  Point  would  arouse  as 
great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  the  annual  football  game. 

Following  the  Annapolis  contests, 
the  American  Henley  Regatta  demands 
the  attention  of  the  rowing  world.  The 
originators,  in  patterning  it  after  the 
English  Henley,  frankly  extended  an 
invitation  to  all  crews,  in  the  belief  that 
the  carnival  would  boom  rowing  and 
develop  better  oarsmen.  The  English 
Henley  signifies  a  week's  holiday  spent 
in  social  recreation,  afloat  in  one  of  the 
attractive  flower-decked  houseboats  or 
ashore  in  the  less  decorated  but  equally 
romantic  tents  pitched  near  the  famous 


stream.  Less  privileged  enthusiasts 
come  to  the  races  in  skififs  or  gondolas 
from  not-far-distant  hostelries.  The 
gorgeously  decorated  yachts  and  punts 
anchored  along  the  Thames  contribute 
their  joyous  quotas  to  the  occasion.  In 
all  the  social  festivities  the  oarsmen  are 
guests  of  honor,  joining  freely  in  the 
rounds  of  dining  and  drinking.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  strict  system  of 
training  by  which  the  American  athlete 
perfects  his  condition  for  the  contest. 
The  lack  of  the  social  element  is  one 
of  the  regrettable  features  of  the  Amer- 
ican regattas.  Insufficient  boating  ac- 
commodations, both  public  and  private, 
compel  a  majority  of  the  spectators  to 
travel  on  land  along  the  race  course,  or 
to  witness  only  one  portion  of  the  con- 
test from  a  point  of  vantage.  In  time 
this  difficulty  should  be  overcome. 

It  was  hoped  that  crews  composed  of 
graduate  'Varsity  oars — similar  to  the 
English  crews — might  be  induced  to 
enter  the  American  Henley.  Harvard, 
however,  is  the  only  institution  to  send 
such  a  representative.  15ut  college  oars- 
men have  been  secured  in  another  man- 
ner. Several  years  ago  Cornell,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Columbia  instituted  a  race 
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for  men  who  had  never  rowed  in  a 
'Varsity  shell  before.  It  was  called  the 
Junior  'Varsity  race,  and  aimed  to  give 
the  'Varsity  substitutes  and  second 
crews  a  brush.  The  contests,  alterna- 
ting between  Lake  Cayuga  and  the 
Schuylkill  River,  met  a  real  need. 
Last  season  when  Cornell  withdrew 
her  second  crew  to  meet  Harvard's 
junior  crew,  and  Columbia  did  not 
contest,  Pennsylvania,  having  no  race 
in  prospect,  entered  the  American 
Henley.     This  initiative   has   been  fol- 


lowed by  other  colleges,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  year  the  race  between 
college  eights  will  assume  significant 
proportions.  Assurances  have  come 
from  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Georgetown,  that  their 
junior  crews  will  compete  on  May  27. 
Cornell  has  also  reconsidered  and  will 
send  her  second  crew,  at  the  same 
time  that  her  'Varsity  is  meeting  the 
regular  crew  of  Harvard  on  the  Charles 
River  in  their  first  race  since  1897. 
After  the  American   Henley,  the  col- 
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ROWING  ACROSS   THE  ATLANTIC 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Henley  crew  practicing  on  shipboard.  Ellis  Ward,  the 
veteran  coach,  stands,  watch  in  hand,  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  These  machines  are 
also  generally  used  for  indoor  winter  training.  The  amount  of  resistance  is  regulated 
by  three  thumb-screws  in  the  base  of  each  oar  standard.  At  the  "catch"  a  clutch 
grips  the  rim  and  moves  with  the  oar.  At  the  "  finish  "  it  is  released  by  a  spring,  and 
on  the  "recover"  the   oar  is   moved   back   to   the   first   position  without   resistance. 
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lege  crews  spend  the  remaining  weeks 
in  constant  preparation  for  the  deciding 
contests  of  the  year — the  regattas  at 
New  London  and  Poughkeepsie. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  1858 
Harvard  organized  the  first  American 
rowing  association  by  inviting  Yale, 
Brown,  and  Trinity  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  College  Union  Regatta,  to 
compete  on  the  Connecticut  River 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  This 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  outbreak  of  the 


aquatic  arena,  the  increased  number  of 
contestants  necessitated  moving  the 
race  course  from  Springfield  to  Sara- 
toga. A  good  story  is  told  of  one  of 
the  races  in  which  the  dozen  judges 
were  so  busy  cheering  their  respective 
crews  that  they  failed  to  notice  the 
winner.  In  1875  no  fewer  than  thir- 
teen crews  started  in  the  University 
race.  That  year  Cornell,  in  her  maiden 
efifort,  won  a  clear-cut  victory,  largely 
through     the     physical     strength     and 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levich 


FOLLOWING  THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  RACES 


The  old  flat-cars  and  rough  lumber  benches  used  in  this  country  are  in  eloquent  contrast 
with  the  scene  pictured  on  the  opposite  page. 


Civil  War.  It  was  revived  in  1871, 
when  Harvard  proposed  the  Rowing 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 
During  these  early  years  Harvard  easily 
commanded  the  leading  position  on  the 
water,  winning  a  majority  of  the  races. 
In  1869  the  Crimson  sent  abroad  the 
first  American  crew,  to  meet  Oxford 
in  a  four-oared  race  on  the  Thames. 
For  over  half  the  distance  Harvard  led 
by  two  lengths,  but  the  fast  stroke  of 
forty-six  ^wore  the  men  out,  enabling 
Oxford  to  win. 

When  Bowdoin,  Wesleyan,   Cornell, 
Columbia,    and    Princeton   entered  the 


determination  of  John  Ostrom.  Her 
subsequent  record  has  brought  her  the 
unqualified  premiership  in  American 
collegiate  rowing.  In  the  1875  race 
Columbia  beat  Harvard  for  second 
place,  while  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan, 
Yale,  Amherst,  Brown,  Williams,  Bow- 
doin, Hamilton,  Union,  and  Princeton 
finished  in  the  order  named. 

After  this  race  Yale  withdrew  from 
the  Rowing  Association,  inviting  Har- 
vard to  compete  annually  in  dual  races 
with  her  crews.  Previously  Yale  and 
Harvard  had  rowed,  ofif  and  on,  as  far 
back  as  the  early  fifties,  but  since  1875 
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the  dual  race  has  become  an  affair  of 
national  interest.  Yale  has  the  better 
claim  to  the  championship,  having  won 
twenty-four  out  of  torty-three  contests. 
During  the  last  eight  years  Harvard  has 
won  the  'Varsity  event  but  once. 

In  her  system  of  coaching  Yale 
persistently  adheres  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
while  Harvard  has  repeatedly  changed 
her  methods  and  adopted  new  ideas, 
many  of  which  have  proved  impractica- 
ble.   For  a  long  time  a  graduate  system 


when  two  candidates,  rowing  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  boat,  are  pitted  against 
each  other.  The  stronger  man  wins  his 
seat  in  the  'Varsity  shell  by  pulling  his 
opponent  around.  In  1904  Yale  won 
the  four-mile  eight-oared  race  by  nine 
lengths  in  twenty-one  minutes,  forty 
and  one-half  seconds,  the  stroke  aver- 
aging thirty-four  to  the  minute.  Yale 
also  won  the  Freshman  race,  but  lost 
the  four-oared  race  one-sixteenth  of  a 
mile  from  the  finish  when    Fish  caught 


f  holograph  by  JMcGillivray 


THE  CORNhLL  CREW  AT  WORK 


of  coaching  was  pursued.  In  1896  Mr. 
Lehman  transplanted  English  ideas ; 
and  Mr.  Colson  tried  to  develop  crews 
along  Cornell  lines  in  1904.  This 
year  Mr,  Wray  has  introduced  the 
Australian  method  in  the  hope  of  turn- 
ing out  a  winning  crew.  Harvard 
depends  for  her  material  upon  the 
Newell  and  Weld  Boat  Clubs,  which 
provide  quarters,  boats,  and  coaching 
for  the  class  crews.  The  two  clubs 
are  generally  equally  represented  in  the 
'Varsity  shell.  Various  methods  are 
resorted  to  in  choosing  the  crews, 
the  favorite  one  being  that  of  "tubbing," 


a  crab,  smashing  his  outrigger  and 
stopping  the  boat.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  Yale  crew,  chagrined  at  their 
defeat,  asked  Harvard  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  spin  in  the  winning  shell. 
Then,  to  show  their  superior  training, 
they  rowed  over  the  course  in  less  time 
than  the  victors  had  just  done  ! 

Yale's  action  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Rowing  Association  in  1875  was 
shortly  followed  by  many  colleges.  But 
in  1880  the  situation  was  saved  when 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  cfeclared  in 
favor  of  a  wide-open  door  in  college 
rowing,  with  races  upon  Lake  George. 
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From  this  was  formed  the  Intercolle- 
giate Rowing  Association,  consisting  of 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Wesleyan,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  races  at  first  were 
rowed  in  four-oared  shells,  and  event- 
ually in  eight-oared.  In  1895  a  change 
was  made  to  Poughkeepsie,  where 
the  Hudson  offers  a  four-mile  straight- 
away with  room  for  twenty-five  or 
more  crews. 

At  Poughkeepsie  Columbia  won  the 
first  race,  after  which  Cornell  won 
twice.  In  1898  the  three-mile  race  on 
Saratoga  Lake  was  won  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  next  two  races 
at  Poughkeepsie.  Cornell  was  victo- 
rious from  1901  to  1903.  Syracuse's 
victory  in  1904  leaves  the  outcome  of 
this  season's  race  in  doubt.  Regarded 
before  the  1904  race  as  tail-enders  and 
as  too  weak  to  last  the  full  four  miles, 
even  the  fakirs  had  neglected  to  provide 
"  winning  colors  "  for  Syracuse.  In  the 
victories  of  his  'Varsity  and  Freshman 
eights  Ten  Eyck,  the  Syracuse  coach, 
achieved  a  double  triumph  over  Court- 
ney, his  personal  rival  of  the  seventies. 

Reports  from  Lake  Cayuga  indicate 
that  Coach  Courtney  is  developing  a 
good  line  of  oarsmen  capable  of  occupy- 
ing 'Varsity  seats.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Cornell  will  never  again  make  the 
mistake  of  asking  oarsmen  to  row  two 
races  in  the  same  day — as  the  conscien- 
tious Footes  did.  This  season  Wiscon- 
sin, the  only  college  of  the  Middle  West 
represented  in  the  Hudson  River  regatta, 
has  had  the  greatest  number  of  candi- 
dates for  crew  positions  in  her  history. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  persistent 
sportsmen  may  some  time  win  the 
championship  as  a  reward  for  their 
plucky  thousand-mile  journey  each  year. 
Georgetown  and  Pennsylvania  are  work- 
ing along  cautiously,  observing  the  silent 
rule.  Columbia's  hopes  for  the  year 
are  based  upon  her  new  coach,  Jasper 
Godwin.  He  was  stroke  of  the  cele- 
brated Columbia  '78  four — the  only 
crew  that  returned  victorious  from  con- 
tests in   England.     In  speaking  of   the 


race  Samuel  Crowther,  Jr.,  in  his  excel- 
lent book  on  rowing,  says:  "Although 
so  fouled  as  to  lose  the  chance  of  the 
first  contest,  Columbia  entered  for  the 
Visitor's  Cup,  and  put  up  such  a  fast 
race  that  the  Englishmen  were  ex- 
hausted and  their  shell  was  run  into  the 
bank  with  a  fainting  crew."  If  Mr. 
Godwin  can  develop  a  crew  as  success- 
fully as  he  stroked  one,  Columbia  will 
bear  watching. 

The  collegiate  rowing  world  is  rejoic- 
ing over  the  prospect  of  Princeton's 
return  to  the  water.  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  graciously  offered  to  build  a  lake 
close  to  their  door-steps,  and  a  Tiger 
shell  will  in  all  probability  be  launched 
upon  it  at  its  completion.  Away  back 
in  1870  Princeton  purchased  an  old  shell 
from  Yale  to  take  the  first  spin  on  the 
Raritan  Canal,  the  students  lining  both 
banks  to  see  the  six  prospective  oars- 
men in  their  initial  row.  Not  one'had 
been  in  a  shell  before.  Their  efforts, 
supplemented  by  Princeton  enthusiasm, 
soon  filled  the  boat  with  water,  compel- 
ling the  oarsmen  to  take  an  involuntary 
cold  plunge  in  order  to  reach  the  shore. 
Princeton,  nevertheless,  developed  some 
excellent  crews  until  1884,  when  she 
withdrew  from  the  Association. 

The  migration  of  Professors  Wheeler 
and  Durand  to  the  Pacific  Coast  univer- 
sities carried  along  the  enthusiasm  for 
rowing.  A  productive  start  was  made 
with  pair-oars ;  last  year  Washington 
won  the  race  for  four-oared  gigs ;  and 
1905  will  witness  the  first  eight-oared 
race  on  the  coast. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  as 
rowing  becomes  more  prominently  a 
part  of  the  athletic  activity  of  colleges 
throughout  the  country  a  regatta  may 
be  held  on  some  centrally  situated  lake 
or  river,  enabling  college  crews  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  fight  it  out  for 
the  championship.  When  that  day 
dawns  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Middle 
West  will  be  represented  by  crews  which 
will  make  the  Eastern  men  look  to  the 
priming  of  their  oar-locks. 
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Phases  of  Current  Science 


By  waldemar  b.  kaempffert 


A  NEW  THEORY  REGARDING  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES 

Darwin  taught  us  that  all  living  forms 
are  one  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
developed  one  from  another,  and  that  all 
nature  is  composed  of  related  organisms 
in  constant  transformation.  Although 
scientists  have  accepted  his  idea  of  the 
continuity  of  species  they  have  latterly 
looked  askance  at  the  method  proposed 
by  him  to  account  for  their  origin. 
Granting  that  there  is  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  that  some  animals  are  pre- 
served because  of  some  useful  variation, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  useful 
variation  is  pronounced  enough  to  save 
them  from  death.  Take  the  develop- 
ment of  the  girafife  as  an  example.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Darwinian  theory  he  was 
not  originally  long-necked.  Browsing 
on  trees  made  him  so.  An  increase  of  a 
few  inches  in  the  length  of  the  neck  of 
some  primeval  giraffes  would  give  them  a 
better  chance  than  their  fellows  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  would  enable  them 
to  reach  foliage  some  inches  higher  in 
time  of  famine,  and  would  save  them 
from  starvation.  But  in  actual  famine  a 
very  slight  advantage  of  this  kind  would 
amount  to  nothing,  and  its  possessors 
would  probably  die  like  the  short-necked 
animals.  Not  the  long-necked  giraffes 
but  the  strongest  would  survive.  The 
variation  would  be  insignificant. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  variation  when  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  is  intensified  by  evolution 
extending  over  a  million  of  years. 
Spencer  doubted  whether  new  species 
are  thus  created.  Lord  Kelvin  finds 
that   the    time    demanded     by    natural 


selection  for  the  development  of  a 
species  is  excessive ;  the  earth  is  not 
old  enough. 

The  famous  Dutch  naturalist,  Dr. 
de  Vries,  has  now  demonstrated  by 
actual  experiments  that  new  species  are 
not  created,  as  Darwin  thought,  by 
age-long  evolution,  but  by  spasmodic 
progress,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Some 
primeval  giraffe  was  born  with  a  long 
neck.  He  was  a  monstrosity,  but  still 
a  permanent  new  species  whose  offspring 
would  inherit  his  peculiarity.  De  Vries 
has  formulated  his  discoveries  into  what 
he  terms  the  "  mutation  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species."  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  biology  since 
the  publication  of  Darwin's  first  book. 

Professor  de  Vries,  being  a  botanist, 
has  confined  his  investigations  to  plants. 
That  new  and  permanent  species 
abruptly  appear  de  Vries  proved  by 
experimenting  with  a  flower  called 
Lamarck's  evening  primrose,  which 
belongs  to  a  genus  of  American  origin. 
He  found  the  plant  growing  wild  in 
waste  fields  from  which  it  had  escaped 
and  spread.  Monstrosities  among  the 
flowers  indicated  that  the  species  was  in 
a  state  of  transformation.  Careful 
inspection  of  the  fields  revealed  the  fact 
that  two  distinct  varieties  were  growing 
side  by  side  and  that  the  leaves  of  the 
young  seedlings  varied  amazingly.  De 
Vries,  therefore,  began  the  cultivation 
of  Lamarck's  evening  primrose  in  his 
own  garden  under  conditions  that 
absolutely  precluded  the  possibility  of 
hybridization  and  of  fertilization  by 
pollen  other  than  that  of  the  plants 
themselves.  After  fourteen  years  of 
careful    breeding,    during    which    time 
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fifty  thousand  plants  were  grown,  he 
obtained  eight  hundred  individuals  be- 
longing to  seven  unknown  species. 
These  "mutants,"  as  they  are  called, 
all  appeared  suddenly  without  inter- 
mediate forms,  and  without  any  change 
in  the  parent  stock.  Dr.  D.  T.  Mac- 
Dougal  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  has  repeated  Professor  de  Vries' 
experiments  with  the  evening  primroses 
and  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  Dutch  naturalist's  teachings. 

The  chief  interest  in  these  studies  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  new 
species  is  brought  under  actual  observa- 
tion, and  that  the  most  elusive  problem 
in  the  whole  realm  of  natural  history  has 
been  so  simplified  and  so  far  brought 
within  the  range  of  experimental  invest- 


igation that  any  humble  gardener  can 
hope  to  make  some  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  subject. 

That  the  mutation  theory  is  applicable 
to  animal  breeding  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Professor  W.  E.  Castle  of 
Harvard  University.  He  tells  us  that 
four  years  ago  he  obtained  a  number  of 
ordinary  smooth-coated  guinea-pigs  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  them,  having  a 
particular  experiment  in  mind.  Among 
nine  he  found  one  pig  with  an  extra 
toe  on  one  of  its  hind  feet.  The  parents 
of  that  guinea-pig  had  no  such  fourth 
toe,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  characteristic  either  in 
wild  or  domesticated  guinea-pigs.  The 
digit  appeared  suddenly.  It  was  not 
developed  through  centuries.     By  breed- 
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LAMARCK'S  EVENING  PRIMROSE 


The  parental  form  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mutant  species.     One  of  the  mutants,  the 

dwarf  eveninj^  primrose,  is  much  smaller  than  the  parent;    one  of  the 

maximum  size  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the  larger  specimen. 
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ing  together  the  four-toed 
young,  and  selecting  only 
the  best  offspring,  Professor 
Castle  was  able  to  establish 
in  three  generations  a  race 
of  guinea  -  pigs  with  four 
well-developed  toes  on  either 
hind  foot.  This  race  was 
not  created  by  selection ;  it 
was  merely  improved  by  that 
means.  The  pigs  were  born 
with  their  supernumerary 
toes.  A  similar  process  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  guinea-pigs 
would  probably  have  been 
fruitless. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  formation  of  new  species, 
according  to  the  mutation 
theory,  begins  with  the  dis- 
covery of  an  exceptional  in- 
dividual or  with  the  produc- 
tion of  such  an  individual  by 
means  of  cross-breeding.  And 
these  exceptional  individuals 
are  mutations.  Natural 
selection  is  still  invoked  to 
choose  between  different 
organic  forms,  preserving 
the  more  efficient,  destroying 
the  less  efficient.  Heat  and 
cold,  wind  and  tide,  the  at- 
tacks of  enemies,  are  still 
factors  that  determine  what 
individuals  shall  live.  To  this 
extent  the  Darwinian  theory  still  holds 
good.  But  that  portion  of  it  which 
proclaims  that  species  are  formed  by  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  useful  charac- 
teristics may  be  considered  overthrown. 

BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

Another  scientist  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species  is  Dr.  George  Nuttall,  He  has 
approached  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  blood-relationship  in  animals, 
and  has  hit  upon  the  method  of  chemic- 
ally analyzing  the  blood  of  nearly-related 
species.     To  most  of  us  blood-relation- 


Photograph  by  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal 

THE  GIANT  EVENING    PRIMROSE 

One  of  the  species  which  has  repeatedly  arisen  by  muta- 
tion from  Lamarck's  evening  primrose 


ship  implies  a  connection  of  some  kind 
with  a  common  stock.  The  degree  of 
that  relationship  is  determined  by  the 
comparative  remoteness  from  a  parent. 
To  the  scientist  this  is  a  hopelessly  un- 
certain way  of  fixing  consanguinity. 
How  does  that  prove  that  you  are  the 
blood-relative  of  a  prehistoric  chim- 
panzee who  chattered  in  a  jungle  ages 
ago  ?  It  may  be  that  you  ar"e  not  over- 
desirous  of  tracing  your  origin  back  so 
far.     The  scientist  is. 

What  could  be  simpler  in  a  quest  of 
this  kind  than  to  analyze  the  blood  of 
man  and  of  the  monkey?  That  is 
the    plan    which    Dr.  Nuttall    has    hit 
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upon  and  carried  out  with  conspicuous 
success.  Blood-relationship  is  reduced 
to  a  matter  of  mere  chemistry.  It  seems 
that  milk,  bacterial  emulsions,  alien 
blood,  or  the  like,  injected  into  the 
veins  have  the  effect  of  very  peculiarly 
modifying  the  blood.  If  you  were  to 
lance  a  rabbit  whose  blood  had  been 
acted  upon  by  milk,  for  example,  and 
mingle  a  little  of  his  blood  with  milk,  a 
precipitate  would  be  formed.  But  if 
you  were  to  mix  that  same  rabbit's 
blood  with  any  other  liquid,  you  would 
obtain  no  precipitate  at  all.  Only  blood 
affected  by  milk  will  form  a  precipitate 
with  milk.  If  your  rabbit  had  been 
inoculated  with  the  blood  of  a  dog,  a 
precipitate  would  have  been  formed  only 
with  dog's  blood. 

The  same  method  applied  to  man 
and  the  monkey  has  completely  verified 
Darwin's  disquieting  theory  of  the  de- 
scent of  man.  Dr.  Nuttall  has  proven 
that  of  all  the  apes  the  chimpanzee  in 
the  Zoo  can  claim  the  closest  blood- 
relationship  with  man,  and  our  family- 
tree  must  henceforth  begin  with  him. 

This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  scientific 
moonshine.  Actual  experiments,  not 
one  but  many,  have  demonstrated  in 
this  very  practical  way  the  blood-rela- 
tionship of  closely-related  species.  Six- 
teen thousand  tests  were  made  with  the 
blood  of  nine  hundred  animals,  a  number 
certainly  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubts. 

THE    MOST    PERFECT    BRONTOSAUR. 

Probably  the  biggest  animals  that  ever 
roamed  on  this  earth  were  the  extinct 
Dinosaurs.  The  largest  of  these  was 
undoubtedly  the  Brontosaur.  All  that 
we  knew  of  this  vanished  giant  was 
gained  by  careful  study  of  a  few  bones 
preserved  here  and  there  in  museums. 
That  the  conceptions  of  his  appearance, 
formed  by  paleontologists  on  the  basis 
of  these  few  parts,  were  more  or  less 
justified  is  proven  by  a  fairly  complete 
skeleton  which  has  lately  been  exhibited 
in   the  American    Museum  of    Natural 


History  of  New  York — the  most  perfect 
to  be  found  in  any  collection. 

From  this  skeleton  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  Brontosaur  was  probably  the  last 
of  a  race  of  vegetarians.  The  bones  are 
exceedingly  light  for  their  size  and 
strength,  and  admirably  calculated  to 
withstand  the  strains  and  stresses  caused 
by  the  moving  of  a  mass  bulkier  than 
four  or  five  elephants.  From  the  tip  of 
the  tail  to  the  head  the  structure  of  the 
spinal  column  changes  to  meet  the 
mechanical  requirements. 

The  skeleton  in  New  York  is  over 
sixty  feet  long  and  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  individual  bones  are 
enormous.  The  thigh-bone,  for  ex- 
ample, is  taller  than  the  average  man, 
falling  less  than  two  inches  short  of  six 
feet.  In  Chicago  a  Brontosaur  thigh- 
bone is  preserved  that  measures  six  feet 
and  eight  inches;  its  owner  must  have 
been  at  least  seventy  feet  long. 

This  great  vegetarian  was  very  likely 
aquatic.  He  must  have  fed  on  some 
very  plentiful  and  nutritious  water-plant, 
and  swallowed  it  without  mastication, 
judging  from  the  absence  of  molars  or 
grinders.  The  tons  of  vegetable  matter 
necessary  to  satisfy  his  appetite  in  a 
week  must  have  been  appalling.  By 
reason  of  the  formation  of  his  skeleton 
the  Brontosaur  could  sit  down  when  he 
felt  like  it,  and  meanwhile  crop  the  foli- 
age of  tall  trees.  On  his  hind  feet  he 
had  five  toes  which  he  used  to  force  him- 
self along  the  muddy  bottoms  of  lagoons. 

The  work  of  preparing  a  skeleton  of 
this  kind  for  exhibition  can  hardly  be 
realized.  The  task  of  digging  out  the 
bones  from  the  rock  in  which  they  are 
found,  difficult  though  it  must  be,  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  labor  of 
patching  up  fractured  bones  and  restor- 
ing or  reproducing  missing  ones.  It 
took  two  men  about  a  year  to  chisel  out 
and  clean  the  bones  of  the  New  York 
Brontosaur  after  its  arrival  at  the 
museum,  about  six  months  to  restore 
missing  parts,  and  ten  months  to  mount 
the  complete  skeleton. 
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CLEANING  A  PASSENGER-CAR  WITH  AIR 


CAR-CLEANING   WITH    THE    AIR-BROOM. 

Hardly  a  room  in  the  larger  American 
hotels  is  now  cleaned  by  means  of  the 
time-honored  broom  and  feather-duster. 
The  dust  and  dirt  are  removed  by 
means  of  air  with  infinitely  less  physical 
exertion  and  with  far  greater  rapidity. 
From  every  room  pipes  pass,  through 
which  the  dust  is  sucked  down  into  the 
cellar  without  allowing  the  slightest 
particle  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
this  sanitary  system  of  house-cleaning 
that  even  dwellings  and  small  office 
buildings,  although  not  provided  with 
the  elaborate  piping  system  of  the 
hotels  referred  to,  are  cleaned  by  air. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight  in  New  York 
to  see  a  wagon  carrying  a  powerful 
vacuum-pump  standing  in  front  of  a 
residence,  with  lines  of  hose  extending 


through  the  doorway  into  the  interior. 
The  amount  of  dust  drawn  out  through 
the  hose  is  enough  to  alarm  every 
housewife  and  to  confirm  her  dark  sus- 
picion of  the  hopeless  inefficiency  of 
servants.  Cleaning  houses  in  this 
fashion  is  now  a  thriving  business. 

The  latest  application  of  the  vacuum- 
cleaning  method  is  to  be  found  in  the 
car-barns  of  one  of  the  leading  railways. 
After  a  long  journey  a  passenger-coach 
is  anything  but  a  haven  of  sweetness 
and  purity.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
cleaned  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
The  "air-broom  "  effectively  and  rapidly 
sucks  out  dust  from  cushions,  seats, 
hangings,  carpets,  and  mattresses,  with- 
out the  commotion  of  the  old  method. 
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The  Pardon  at  Sainte  Anne  d'Auray 


By  WALTER  ZIMMERMANN 
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Since  the  days  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Table  Round  the  very  head  and 
fount  of  old  romance  has  been  Celtic 
Brittany.  While  its  neighbors  have 
been  pushing  eagerly  toward  a  more 
elaborate  civilization  Brittany  has  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  simplicity  of  the  past. 
It  has  ever  been  the  home  of  lost  causes, 
an  island  of  the  past  in  the  present.  A 
century  ago  paganism  still  survived  in 
its  outlying  districts;  today  it  is  the  one 
stronghold  in  France  w^here  the  sway  of 
Catholicism  has  never  weakened.  Here 
kingship  finds  its  latest  adherents,  feu- 
dalism its  last  loyalty,  the  republic  its 
bitterest  foe.  For  centuries  part  and 
parcel  of  France,  Brittany  is  still  unas- 
similated.  Its  isolated  position  has  kept 
it  out  of  the  currents  of  progress,  its 
desolate  moorlands  have  repelled  the 
invader.  Brittany,  like  Savoy  and  Au- 
vergne,  has  been  saved  for  the  old 
Celtic  stock  by  its  poverty;  everywhere 
else  in  northern  France  the  Frank  and 
the  Norman  hold  sway. 

To  the  tourist  seeking  an  utter 
change  from  the  prosaic  routine  of  his 
every-day  surroundings  Brittany  has 
peculiar  attractions.  To  cross  its  bor- 
ders is  to  walk  into  an  earlier  century. 
On  every  hand  are  memorials  of  an 
ancient  time,  whether  in  the  costumes 
handed  down  without  variation  from 
generation  to  generation,  or  in  the 
peasant  traditions  wherein  prehistoric 
myths  and  Christian  story  are  curiously 
mingled,  or  in  the  Druidical  remains 
scattered  through  the  whole  country, 
crude  structures  of  uncut  stone  whose 
significance  is  still  a  matter  of  debate. 


No  better  way  can  be  found  of 
becoming  quickly  acquainted  with  the 
picturesque  charm  of  the  Breton  peasant 
than  to  attend  one  of  the  "  Pardons." 
A  Breton  Pardon  corresponds  to  a 
French  fete  or  a  kermess  in  Flanders. 
It  is  a  village  festival,  usually  held  on 
the  day  sacred  to  the  patron  saint  of 
the  parish.  Its  character  varies  widely; 
in  many  villages  the  original  religious 
character  has  been  preserved  to  the 
full ;  in  others  the  religious  element 
has  gradually  vanished  until  the  Pardon 
becomes  not  a  holy  day  but  a  holiday. 

Most  famous  of  the  Breton  Pardons 
is  the  festival  held  at  Sainte  Anne 
d'Auray,  a  little  village  near  the  Mor- 
bihan — Breton  for  "Little  Bay" — and 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  famous  Celtic 
remains  at  Carnac.  The  festival  lasts 
three  days,  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  luly,  the  day  before  the  birth- 
day of  Sainte  Anne,  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  had  its  origin  some 
two  centuries  ago  when  Sainte  Anne 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  a  certain  Yves 
Nicolazic  and  revealed  to  him  the 
whereabouts  of  a  statue  of  herself 
which  had  lain  buried  for  centuries. 
Guided  by  a  miraculous  light  Yves 
discovered  the  precious  image,  which 
was  eventually  set  up  in  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  Sainte  Anne.  Then  the  Revo- 
lution came,  and  republican  iconoclasts, 
eager  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  priest- 
craft or  kingcraft  among  the  faithful 
royalists  of  Brittany,  broke  the  statue 
in  pieces.  A  fragment  was  preserved, 
however,  and  the  part  is  regarded  as  of 
an  equal  efficacy  with  the  whole.     The 
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spring  where  Sainte  Anne  first  appeared 
to  Yves,  now  enclosed  in  a  large  basin 
of  cut  stone,  is  also  credited  with 
miraculous  powers. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
the  peasants  assemble  in  great  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  Brittany.  Many  come 
long  distances  on  foot.  The  devout 
peasant  would  rather  walk  all  night 
than  miss  any  part  of  the  ceremonies, 


for  he  expects  not  only  material  success 
in  his  undertakings  as  a  result  of  his 
pilgrimage  but  a  full  pardon  for  his 
sins.  For  the  most  part  the  pilgrims 
come  by  train.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
incongruous  that  the  pilgrims  to  this 
primitive  ceremonial  should  be  conveyed 
in  excursion  trains,  with  "return  tickets 
at  reduced  prices";  but  this  detail  is 
soon  forgotten  in  a  study  of  the  crowds. 
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On  my  recent  visit  to  the  festival 
we  left  the  railroad  at  Sainte  Anne 
station  and  hired  a  country  wagon  to 
take  us  over  to  the  village,  about  two 
miles  distant.  A  large  crowd  had 
descended  from  the  train  and  thronged 
on  foot  past  the  line  of  revolting  beg- 
gars sitting  at  the  roadside.  These 
beggars  were  deformed,  maimed,  and 
diseased,    and    their    various    afflictions 


were  displayed  as  publicly  as  possible, 
those  who  were  the  most  repulsive  in 
appearance  obtaining  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  alms  of  the  simple-minded 
pilgrims.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
heart  ache  in  sympathy  for  the  little 
children,  ragged,  dirty,  and  neglected, 
who  solicited  for  those  incapable  of 
begging  for  themselves  and  pointed  out 
the    deformities,    calling    out    in    shrill 
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voices  to  those  who  were  hurrying  to 
Sainte  Anne. 

The  pilgrims  themselves  presented  a 
kaleidoscopic  burst  of  color  to  the 
stranger's  eye.  The  variety  of  cos- 
tumes was  bewildering.  In  America 
we  are  all  wearing  the  same  mode  at 
the  same  time,  but  change  the  mode 
incessantly  at  fashion's  behest.  Brit- 
tany reverses  the  process  ;  her  uniform- 
ity is  in  time,  her  diversity  in  space. 
Each  little  commune  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive costume,  but  that  costume 
alters  not  from 
grandmot  h  er  to 
granddaughter.  Not 
only  the  mode  but 
the  dress  itself  is 
often  handed  down 
by  the  thrifty  peas- 
ant mother,  espe- 
cially the  more 
elaborate  dress  made 
for  festive  occasions. 
Within  the  com- 
mune diversity  is 
secured  by  varia- 
tions in  the  quality 
of  the  material  used. 
Coquetry  thrown 
out  at  the  door  flies 
in  at  the  window ; 
and  with  a  dress  of 
dainty  lace  one  girl 
may  show  the  super- 
iority of  her  purse  or  taste  over  the  girl 
who  wears  the  same  design  in  coarse 
material. 

The  church  and  its  ground  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  village. 
Connected  with  the  church  there  are 
two  large  open  places ;  one  bare  as  a 
parade-ground,  used  for  the  processions; 
and  the  other  thickly  covered  with 
grass,  where  the  congregations  gather 
at  the  open-air  services.  Both  spaces 
are  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls. 
The  church  is  modern,  a  large  Gothic 
structure,  built  to  replace  one  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  a  tall, 
slender   spire    surmounted    by  a   gilded 
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Statue  of  the  patron  saint.  The  parade- 
ground  opposite  the  church  is  lined 
with  booths  for  the  sale  of  religious 
objects  of  all  kinds,  candles,  relics,  and 
souvenirs  of  Sainte  Anne. 

The  services  in  the  church  were 
most  interesting.  The  congregation 
was  almost  wholly  composed  of  women, 
whose  caps  gleamed  like  white  flowers 
in  a  garden.  As  the  sermon  was  in  the 
Breton  language  we  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  it,  but  till  the  services 
were  over  contented  ourselves  with  gaz- 
ing on  the  pictur- 
esque spectacle. 

Out  of  doors  some 
of  the  people  were 
buying  candles  and 
offerings,  while 
others  were  seeking 
their  acquaintances. 
The  beggars  had 
moved  up  to  the 
village  and  were  im- 
portunately plying 
their  trade  in  the 
thoroughfares. 

About  midday 
preparations  were 
made  for  one  of  the 
most  important  cer- 
emonies of  the  fes- 
tival. Large  silk 
banners,  elaborately 
embroidered  and 
floating  from  tall  poles,  were  brought 
out  by  stalwart  Bretons,  and  the  peas- 
ants were  marshaled  around  them.  Each 
banner  bore  the  name  of  the  section 
of  Brittany  from  which  the  pilgrims  had 
come,  and  was  decorated  with  religious 
symbols.  As  the  people  from  each 
place  gathered  around  their  banner  the 
various  local  costumes  were  thus  assorted 
together.  A  double  row  of  choir-boys 
in  white  and  red  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  priests  in  splendid  robes,  all 
singing,  as  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famous  Pardon  procession. 
The  priests  and  the  choir-boys  were 
followed  by  two  lines  of  people,  one  of 
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men  and  the  other  of  women,  marching 
in  single  file.  The  procession  moved 
through  all  parts  of  the  church  grounds, 
the  people  singing  in  loud  voices  the 
litany  of  Sainte  Anne,  of  which  the 
refrain  to  each  of  the  many  verses  was  : 
"Sainte  Anne,  pray  for  us!"  The 
effect  of  this  procession  passing  close 
by  us — with  the  strange  costumes,  the 


strong,  harsh,  unmusical  voices,  and  the 
waving  banners — was  something  decid- 
edly unusual.  It  is  the  subject  often 
pictured  by  Jules  Breton  and  other 
painters  of  life  in  Bfittany.  The  peo- 
ple were  so  filled  with  the  devotional 
character  of  what  they  were  doing  that 
scarcely  a  head  was  turned  to  look  at 
the  foreigners,  although  we  must  have 
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seemed  fully  as  strange  to  them  as  they 
appeared  to  us. 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  procession 
the  people  gathered  in  family  groups  on 
the  lawn,  seated  with  their  legs  stretched 
out  at  full  length  in  true  Breton  style. 
The  lawn  was  completely  occupied  by 
the  thousands  who  were  stolidly,  and 
even    solemnly,     taking    their    midday 


meal.  There  was  something  about 
the  appearance  of  this  crowd  of  people 
on  the  grass  that  reminded  one  of  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  at  Lake  Genesaret.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  religious  character  of  every- 
thing done  that  day  which  caused  the 
suggestion.  If  the  family  parties  had 
been    from    almost    any    other    part    of 
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France  the  air  would  have  been  filled 
with  chattering  and  bursts  of  merriment. 
This  solemn  manner  of  eating  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  stolid  ways  of  the  Bre- 
tons. They  were  talking,  it  is  true, 
but  in  a  heavy  way  as  if  they  were  then 
performing  one  of  the  burdensome 
duties  of  their  weary  lives.  Some  of 
the  people  had  brought  lunch-baskets 
and  packages  with  them,  and  others 
made  purchases  from  the  many  venders 
of  fish,  bread,  potatoes,  and  sausages. 
These  provision-sellers  had  assembled  on 


to  pose  nor  offering  any  objections  when 
the  kodak  was  held  before  them.  One 
young  girl  seemed  to  be  the  very  model 
of  the  painting  by  Bastien-Lepage  in 
the  Luxembourg,  and  her  position  on 
the  grass,  her  white  cap,  and  her  apron 
and  shoes,  completed  the  parallel.  Her 
eyes  did  not  move  nor  her  expression 
change  its  far-away  look  while  the  pho- 
tographic record  was  being  taken. 

After  lunch  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  people  on  the  grass,  who 
gathered    as   closely   as  possible  to  the 
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the  roads  and  alleys,  not  being  allowed 
to  stay  on  the  church  grounds,  and  had 
brought  their  baskets,  trays,  and  cook- 
stoves.  The  food  offered  was  usually 
most  uninviting  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  nose. 

As  we  walked  over  the  field  observing 
these  rather  funereal  lunching  parties 
we  could  recognize  the  types  of  peas- 
ants painted  by  Breton,  L'hermitte, 
Millet,  and  Lepage.  One  odd  phase  of 
the  Breton  character,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,  was  that  they  seemed  to 
be  altogether  oblivious  not  only  of  us 
but   of   the   camera,  neither  attempting 


famous  pavilion  with  two  stairways, 
known  as  the  Scala  Santa.  The 
priests,  preceded  by  the  bishop  of 
Vannes,  all  in  magnificent  robes, 
marched  to  the  stairway  at  the  left  and 
ascended  to  the  pavilion.  From  this 
elevation  the  bishop  delivered  an  exhor- 
tation in  Breton  to  the  great  congrega- 
tion seated  on  the  ground,  who  listened 
with  the  closest  attention.  At  the 
conclusion  the  people  thronged  to  the 
stairway  on  the  right  and  began  ascend- 
ing it  on  their  knees.  At  the  foot  of 
this  Scala  Santa  there  are  two  printed 
notices,  one  in  French  and  the  other  in 
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Breton,  stating  that  all  persons  ascend- 
ing each  step  on  their  knees,  with  a 
prayer,  shall  for  each  step  obtain  nine 
years'  absolution  for  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory. There  is  no  indication  of  the 
number  of  ascents  required  for  the 
entire  removal  of  the  term  of  future 
penance.  There  was  an  impressive 
silence,  except  for  the  whispered  prayers, 
during  this  ceremonial.  After  the 
ascent  on  their  knees  the  people  walked 
across  the  pavilion  and  down  the  oppo- 
site stairway, 
which  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any 
religious  signifi- 
cance, although 
otherwise  pre- 
cisely identical. 

Another  im- 
portant place  at 
which  the  people 
congregated  all 
day  was  the  con- 
secrated foun- 
tain built  over 
the  spring  where 
Sainte  Anne  ap- 
peared to  Yves 
centuries  ago. 
The  water  fiows 
very  slowly,  par- 
ticularly in  the 
summer ;  so  sev- 
eral places  have 
been  provided 
where  the  people 

may  obtain  it,  as  it  drops  into  the  first 
basin,  then  into  a  second  lower  down, 
and  finally  into  a  pool  asphalted  at  the 
sides  and  bottom.  The  fountain  is  a 
handsome  monument.  The  more  fas- 
tidious people  waited  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dip  their  hands  into  it  or 
to  moisten  their  handkerchiefs  with 
which  they  bathed  their  faces  ;  others 
filled  bottles  with  the  water,  or  bathed 
in  it,  at  the  second  basin  ;  while  those 
who  did  not  want  to  wait,  and  were 
indififerent  to  dirt,  bathed  their  faces, 
hands,  and  feet  in  the  large  pool  below. 


AN  UNSTUDIED  POSE 
A  reminder  of  Bastien-Lepage 


Men  and  women  took  ofiF  their  sabots 
and  woollen  stockings,  without  thought 
of  the  crowd  surrounding  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  every 
advantage  of  the  consecrated  waters. 
It  is  far  better  not  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  this  pool  during 
the  festival. 

Back  of  the  church  there  is  a  cloister 
surrounding  an  open  quadrangle  with 
a  high  crucifix  in  the  center.  One  of 
the  strangest  of  all  of  the  services  was 

taking  place  at 
the  base  of  this 
crucifix  during 
the  afternoon. 
At  the  cloister 
entrance  many 
peddlers  h  ad 
urged  us  to  pur- 
chase papers  of 
pins.  Plainly  this 
indicated  a  de- 
mand for  pins 
beyond  an  every- 
day use.  This 
need  was  evident 
after  the  crowd 
had  thinned  out, 
when  we  could 
see  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  few 
remaining  peas- 
ants. They  had 
been  pushing  the 
pins  into  the  base 
of  the  crucifix, 
which  was  thickly  packed  with  them, 
like  a  cushion.  The  only  logical  ex- 
planation of  this  strange  custom  seemed 
to  be  that  it  was  a  systematic  method 
of  recording  prayers. 

After  a  far  more  comfortable  night 
than  we  had  expected,  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  Sainte  Anne,  we  looked  for 
still  more  interesting  events  on  the 
second  and  most  important  of  the  three 
days  of  the  festival.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  disappointment  in  store  for  us 
and  for  the  people.  The  threatening 
weather  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  had 
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changed  into  a  furious  wind-storm  on 
the  twenty-sixth.  The  sand  and  dust 
were  so  thick  and  the  wind  was  so 
violent  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
the  procession,  or  to  have  any  of  the 
other  open-air  ceremonies  which  had 
been  arranged  for.  The  famous  torch- 
light procession  usually  takes  place  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  Sainte 
Anne's  Day.  It  is  the  celebrated 
Marche  aux  FUimheauXy  weirdly  painted 
by  Jules  Iketon.  This  most  interesting 
of  all  the  customs  had  to  be  omitted 
on   account  of  the  wind-storm,  and  for 


the  same  reason  the  festivities  for  the 
third  day  were  also  abandoned. 

The  festival  of  Sainte  Anne  was 
over.  The  people  were  now  saying 
their  "  au  revoirs  "  and  starting  home- 
ward again.  At  evening  the  village 
street  swarmed  with  people  on  foot 
and  in  the  little  two-wheeled  country 
wagons  which  had  brought  the  better 
classes  to  the  Pardon.  The  place, 
crowded  during  these  festival  days,  was 
about  to  relapse  into  its  customary 
emptiness  and  dulness  until  another 
Sainte  Anne's  Day. 
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The  Decadence  of  an  Old  Canal 


By  FREDERICK  H.  GOULD 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT 


Amid  the  hills  of  northern  New  Jer- 
sey, crossing  the  broad,  level  meadows 
which  in  summer  are  gay  with  nodding 
flowers,  through  thickly  wooded  tracts 
where  the  overhanging  trees  make  arches 
above  it,  and  down  through  smoky, 
dusty  cities  where  its  waters  become 
dark  and  murky,  until  it  reaches  the 
tide  of  the  Passaic,  there  winds  an  old 
canal  which  has  outlived  its  days  of 
usefulness. 

Years  ago  the  Morris  Canal  was  an 
important  artery  of  commerce,  the  prin- 
cipal carrier  of  coal  from  the  Lehigh 
beds  to  the  coast.  On  its  waters  were 
floated  great  fleets  of  boats  loaded  with 
merchandise — coal  from  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  mineral  ores  from  New 
Jersey,  and  a  vast  assortment  of  miscel- 
laneous freights.  It  was  a  scene  of 
bustling,  driving  business  activity.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  heavily  laden 
boats  fairly  jostled  each  other  on  the  way, 
when  the  locks  and  inclined  planes  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  pass  onward  the 
multitude  ever  coming  and  going. 

Today  you  can  follow  its  course  for 
miles  and  scarcely  meet  a  boat.  Here 
and  there  along  its  banks  are  to  be 
found  the  rotting  ruins  of  the  old  hulks 
which  formerly  carried  its  merchandise. 
The  great  stone  locks  are  green  with 
moss,  the  buildings  of  the  keepers  are 
sadly  dilapidated,  and  even  the  few 
remaining  employees  to  be  seen  seem  to 
belong  to  a  bygone  day.  Only  a  few 
boats  with  their  mule-teams  now  go 
over  the  route — just  enough  to  keep 
the  charter  in  force. 

Starting  from    the   Hudson   River  at 


Jersey  City,  which  is  its  eastern  termi- 
nus, the  course  of  the  canal  lies  across 
the  flat  marshes  lying  about  Newark 
Bay.  At  Newark  it  meets  the  first  of 
the  series  of  inclined  planes  for  which  it 
IS  remarkable.  Here  huge  cars  running 
on  rails  descend  into  the  water;  the 
boats  are  floated  over  and  into  them 
and  made  fast ;  then,  the  signal  being 
given,  cables  attached  to  a  ♦windlass 
draw  the  car  and  boat  to  the  summit, 
where  the  boat  again  descends  into  the 
canal  at  its  higher  level  and  proceeds  on 
its  way.  The  necessary  power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
carried  from  the  higher  level  through  a 
flume  to  a  turbine  water-wheel,  a  device 
which  saves  the  expense  of  using  steam 
power.  The  same  method  is  employed 
in  lowering  the  boats  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  level.  In  the  course  of  the 
canal  across  the  New  Jersey  hills  until  it 
reaches  the  Delaware  at  Phillipsburg 
there  are  many  of  these  planes  of  vary- 
ing heights.  The  one  at  Newark  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  seventy  feet;  at 
Boonton  there  is  one  which  carries  the 
boats  up  an  ascent  of  eighty  feet  on  a 
plane  which  is  only  eight  hundred  feet 
in  length. 

For  the  period  in  which  they  were 
built  these  planes  were  triumphs  of 
engineering,  and  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
Europe  ;  for  though  the  principle  was 
not  unknown  it  had  probably  never 
before  been  so  extensively  applied.  By 
the  combined  use  of  locks  and  planes  it 
was  found  possible  to  carry  the  canal  to 
its  summit  level  at  Lake  Hopatcong — 
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more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea — and  thence  down  again  to  the 
Delaware. 

But  there  were  many  other  problems 
of  construction  which  were  successfully 
overcome  by  the  pioneers  of  commerce 
who  built  the  Morris  Canal.  Proceed- 
ing through  the  suburbs  of  Newark,  and 
through  the  little  town  of  Bloomfield 
where  another  inclined  plane  is  crossed, 
it  soon  reaches  Paterson.  Here  a  for- 
midable barrier  presents  itself.  A  ridge 
of  solid  trap  rock  over  which   the   Pas- 


Jersey  where  hills  and  valleys  abound, 
and  it  is  only  by  devious  windings  that 
it  is  able  to  keep  on  a  level  for  any  con- 
siderable distance.  At  Little  Falls,  a 
few  miles  beyond  Paterson,  it  suddenly 
comes  upon  the  Passaic  River  flowing 
some  fifty  feet  below  it.  A  massive 
stone  arch  of  eighty  feet  span  was  here 
erected,  and  upon  it  the  canal  is  carried 
bodily  to  the  opposite  side.  A  similar 
expedient  is  adopted  at  Mead's  Basin, 
several  miles  farther  on,  where  it  is  car- 
ried  across  the   Pompton   River  upon  a 


PORTAGING  A  CANAL-BOAT  OVER  AN   INCLINED   PLANE 


saic  River  falls  seems  to  forbid  all  fur- 
ther progress  in  this  direction.  The 
obstruction  is  passed  by  a  cut  through 
the  rock  of  an  average  depth  of  sixteen 
feet  and  about  sixteen  rods  in  length. 
Though  still  upon  the  level  attained 
after  ascending  the  plane  at  Bloomfield, 
the  canal  here  is  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain which  bounds  the  valley  of  the 
Passaic,  and  far  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  growing  at  the  base  of  the 
ridge.  The  houses  and  factories  of  busy 
Paterson  are  spread  out  below,  and  the 
distant  view  embraces  a  wide  tract  of 
country. 

The  canal  is  now  in  the  part  of  New 


wooden  aqueduct  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  supported  by 
nine  stone  piers.  About  a  mile  beyond 
this  point  an  old  stone  lock  marks  the 
termination  of  the  one  continuous  level 
which  in  spite  of  the  rugged  character 
of  the  country  traversed  has  been  kept 
since  the  ascent  of  the  plane  at  Bloom- 
field seventeen  miles  away. 

As  the  mountains  of  Morris  County 
approach,  locks  and  planes  become  more 
numerous.  Climbing  hills,  skirting 
mountains,  and  creeping  through  deep 
valleys,  amid  scenes  of  quiet  rural 
beauty  and  mountain  grandeur,  the 
canal   reaches  the   highest    point  of  its 


THE  CANAL  CROSSING  THE  PASSAIC  RIVER 


ANOTHER  AQUEDUCT  VIEW 


CANAL  AQUEDUCT  TRAVERSING  THE  POMPTON  RIVER 


CROSSING  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHER  RIDGES 
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course  at  Lake  Hopatcong.  The  moun- 
tains of  this  district,  rich  in  ores,  fur- 
nished a  large  part  of  its  trade  and  ton- 
nage in  the  days  of  the  mining  prosperity 
of  New  Jersey,  before  the  advent  of 
competing  railways  which  now  carry 
the  much  diminished  product. 

From    Hopatcong    westward    to    the 


Delaware  the  slope  is  downward,  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Musconetcong 
River  furnishing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  route  of  this  section  of  the  canal. 
When  at  last  the  Delaware  is  reached 
the  boats  have  traveled  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  two  miles  and  the 
journey  has  occupied  about  five  days. 
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It  was  another  generation  that  plan- 
ned and  built  the  Morris  Canal  and 
started  its  first  boats  on  their  errands  of 
commerce.  In  these  days  of  gigantic 
enterprises,  when  vast  sums  of  money 
are  constantly  employed  and  may  be 
easily  obtained,  the  building  of  such  a 
canal  would  seem  comparatively  trivial 
and  of  small  moment.  To  our  fore- 
fathers, however,  it  was  an  undertaking 
of  the  first  magnitude.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  the  question 
of  canals  was  of  vital  importance. 
Steam  railways  had  not  yet  appeared 
and  the  canal  was  still  the  chief  means 
of  transportation.  The  Erie  Canal 
was  just  approaching  completion  when 
in  1824  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company, 
giving  it  power  to  construct  a  canal 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware near  Easton  with  the  tide-waters 
of  the  Passaic.  Preliminary  explora- 
tions and  surveys  had  already  been 
made  and  the  construction  of  the 
canal  between  the  Delaware  at  Phillips- 
burg  and  the  Passaic  at  Newark  was 
completed  in  1831.  The  work  was 
continued  to  the  Hudson  River  at  Jersey 
City  in  1836.  It  was  anticipated  that 
great  public  benefit  would  immediately 
follow  the  building  of  this  waterway 
across  the  State. 


Coal  was  just  coming  into  use.  It 
had  been  discovered  years  before,  but 
its  value  was  as  yet  not  realized.  A 
legislative  committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  of  the  project  of 
building  the  canal  reported  that  it  had 
been  proven  beyond  question  that  coal 
would  be  useful  for  fuel,  and  cited  the 
instance  of  a  farmer  who  preferred  it  to 
wood,  and  who  hauled  it  six  miles  from 
the  mine  to  his  home,  although  an 
abundance  of  good  fire-wood  could  be 
found  growing  close  to  his  house.  It 
was  believed  that  only  a  way  need  be 
provided  for  its  transportation  from  the 
mines  to  the  coast  cities  to  make  it  an 
article  of  general  utility.  The  great 
mineral  wealth  of  northern  New  Jersey 
was  well-known,  and  likewise  needed 
only  facilities  for  hauling  the  product  to 
insure  further  development.  Ev.  "ything 
seemed  propitious  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  subscribed  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. New  settlements  with  stores  and 
warehouses  arose  along ,  the  route  ; 
sleeping   villages  sprang  into  new   life. 

The  bright  expectations  of  the 
incorporators,  which  at  first  seemed 
about  to  be  fulfilled,  were  soon  over- 
shadowed, however,  by  unforeseen 
difficulties.  The  cost  of  construction 
had  far  exceeded  the  original  estimate, 
and  much  of  the  stock  which  had  been 
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subscribed  was  never  paid  up.  After 
struggling  for  several  j'ears,  during 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  mort- 
gage the  canal  property  for  $750,000, 
the  old  company  collapsed  in  1841. 

There  still  remained  a  few  people 
who  had  faith  in  the  money-making 
power  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  1844  ^ 
new  company  was  formed  bearing  the 
same  name.  Within  a  few  years  the 
business  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
The  tonnage  in  1845  was  less  than 
sixty  thousand  tons.  Four  years  later 
it  had  increased  fourfold,  and  with  the 
growth  of  population  along  the  course 
of  the  canal  and  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  mining  industry,  each  year 
became  productive  of  better  results. 
The  high-water  mark  in  tonnage  was 
attained  in  1866,  when  it  amounted  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  tons, 
and  when  the  gross  earnings  from  all 
sources  were  $616,350. 

Up  to  this  time,  while  the  building 
of  railroads  had  been  steadily  going  on 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they 
had  offered  no  serious  competition  with 
the  business  of  the  canal.  However, 
when   the    Morris   and    Essex  Railroad 


was  completed  in  1835,  it  immediately 
became  a  competitor  for  the  business 
of  hauling  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  coast,  and  when  it  built  its  Boonton 
branch  a  few  years  later  its  rivalry  was 
felt  in  the  carrying  of  ores  from  the 
New  Jersey  mines  as  well.  In  spite  of 
this  competition  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  the  activity  of  the 
iron-mines  of  New  Jersey  kept  pace  for 
a  number  of  years  with  the  additional 
facilities  for  transportation  which  were 
offered. 

But  the  knell  of  canal  prosperity  had 
been  sounded.  Against  the  advantages 
of  the  railroads  the  canal  could  make  no 
headway.  To  make  the  trip  from  Phil- 
lipsburg  to  Jersey  City  by  canal  con- 
sumed, as  has  been  said  before,  about 
five  days.  On  this  journey  twenty-three 
locks  and  twenty-three  inclined  planes 
must  be  passed.  On  the  railroads,  which 
are  about  twenty-five  miles  shorter  than 
the  canal,  the  trip  could  be  made  in 
from  five  to  eight  hours,  and  each  car  in 
a  train  of  fifty  could  carry  almost  as 
much  coal  as  a  canal-boat.  Other  rail- 
roads were  built  and  extended  into  the 
regions  of  the  mines,  resulting  in  a  fur- 
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ther  curtailment  of  freight  which  had 
formerly  gone  to  the  canal.  The  fact 
that  the  canal  was  necessarily  closed 
during  the  four  or  five  months  of 
winter,  and  that  during  this  time 
freight  had  to  remain  stored  in  the 
boats  till  navigation  reopened,  counted 
much  in  favor  of  railroad  transportation. 
People  who  patronized  the  canal  in  the 
summer  when  it  was  open  naturally 
could  not  expect  favor  from  the  rail- 
roads in  the  winter  when  it  was  closed. 
In  1871  the  entire  canal  property 
was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  operated  by  them.  With 
the  succeeding  years  the  business  has 
steadily  dwindled.  When  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  extended  a 
branch  into  the  mining  districts  of 
Morris  County  it  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  business  from  this 
section.  Since  1877  every  year  has 
shown  not  only  the  loss  in  operation 
but  an  addition  to  the  debt  in  the  form 
of  unpaid  dividends  and  interest  which 
were  assumed  by  the  lessee. 


In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  unnat- 
ural that  various  plans  have  been^sug- 
gested  for  the  transformation  of  this  old 
water-course.  It  clearly  has  no  place 
amid  the  whirl  of  modern  commerce. 
It  has  played  its  part  in  the  history  of 
human  activity  and  progress,  and  it 
must  before  long  be  crowded  out  to 
make  room  for  a  highway  more  in 
keeping  with  our  present-day  advance- 
ment. 

Much  could  be  said  of  the  lives  of 
those  sturdy  toilers  whose  homes  have 
been  their  boats,  whose  nights  and  days 
have  been  spent  in  the  furtherance  of 
canal  traffic,  and  to  whom  the  tow-path 
has  been  the  path  of  duty.  Whole 
generations  have  lived  and  died  in  this 
service.  In  the  dim  and  narrow  cabin- 
quarters  infants  have  been  born  and 
reared  ;  the  scanty  deck  and  the  cabin- 
roof  have  been  their  playgrounds.  As 
the  boys  grew  older  their  services  be- 
came useful  in  driving  the  mules,  and 
from  driving  they  advanced  to  steering 
and  to  general  helping.  To  be  a  cap- 
tain of  a  boat  of  his  own  became  the 
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natural  object  of  the  canal-boy's  ambi- 
tion. Or,  if  the  boy  happened  to  be 
the  son  of  a  lock-keeper,  more  likely 
than  not  he  would  eventually  succeed 
his  father  or  find  a  similar  position 
somewhere  else  on  the  canal.  The  girls 
grew  up  to  cook  and  steer,  and  to  marry 
men  whose  lives  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  boats.  Here  a  woman's 
presence  is  almost  always  to  be  detected 
by  the  air  of  extra  neatness  that  hangs 
about  the  cabin-end  of  the  boat,  its  bits 
of  lace  at  the  windows,  or  a  few  pots  of 
growing  plants ;  and  perhaps  the  captain 


which  they  were  peculiarly  exposed  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  life — was  per- 
haps their  worst  vice.  The  hardest 
part  of  their  work  came  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  of  the  trip  when 
the  cargoes  had  to  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded. The  intermediate  journey,  fol- 
lowing leisurely  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  mules  on  the  tow-path,  through 
mile  on  mile  of  beautiful  scenery,  was 
anything  but  exacting.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  were  among  the  hardiest  and 
healthiest  dwellers  on  the  continent,  as 
the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  youngsters  and 


To  these  sturdy  toilers  the  tow-path  has  been  the  path  of  duty  " 


has  a  more  self-respecting  bearing,  with 
a  little  less  profanity  and  a  little  more 
sobriety. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  canalers 
owned  and  navigated  boats  of  their 
own,  and  it  was  in  that  period  that  the 
best  types  were  to  be  found.  With 
diminished  business  and  smaller  profits 
it  became  necessary  for  the  company  to 
provide  the  boats  and  hire  the  men  to 
run  them,  and  inevitably  the  quality  of 
the  workers  deteriorated.  Taking  them 
all  in  all  the  canal-folk  were  not  a  bad 
lot  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  Most 
of  them  were  stcsady-going  and  hard- 
working.     Drinking — a  temptation  to 


the  bronzed   faces  of    their  elders  bore 
witness. 

Now  their  glory  is  departed.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  with  the  all  but  com- 
plete cessation  of  business,  the  boats 
and  the  mules,  the  men  and  their  wives 
and  children  have  almost  vanished. 
Soon  the  few  remnants  of  canal-folk 
will  have  gone  for  ever.  Before  the 
wheels  of  time  and  progress  the  old 
and  the  picturesque  must  give  way. 
The  rush  of  modern  business  admits 
of  no  archaic  methods  ;  the  quiet  delib- 
eration of  old-style  canal  transportation 
will  be,  ere  long,  a  memory  almost 
forgotten. 


A  GLIMPSH  OF  THE  OLD  TOWN  WALLS  OF   ROTHENBURG 


Romantic  Rothenburg 


A  MEDIEVAL  TOWN  OF  UNCHANGING  ASPECT 


As  a  facetious  friend  of  mine  used  to 
say:  "Rothenburg,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold in  Bavaria,  is  to  Germany  what 
Chester  is  to  England — only  more  so." 
And,  indeed,  as  a  gem  of  medievalism 
it  is  unique  in  its  entirety,  having  sur- 
vived the  transmutations  of  centuries  as 
though  it  were  an  enchanted  city.  As 
far  as  its  outward  aspect  and  features 
are  concerned,  the  modern  Rothenburg 
is  identical  with  the  free  imperial  city  of 
three  hundred  years  ago ;  since  that 
time  not  a  new  house  has  been  built 
within  its  massive  walls.  These  circling 
walls,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  are  of  enor- 
mous strength  and  thickness,  guarded  at 
intervals  by  great  bastions,  nearly  forty 
of  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  cov- 
ered passageway  along  the  top  is  open 
on  the  side  of  the  town,  while  on  the 
other  there  are  many  embrasures  from 
which  charming  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country  may  be  obtained.  Or,  dur- 
ing a  leisurely  promenade  one  may  look 
down  upon  enclosed  courts  containing 
prim  gardens,  overhung  with  curious 
houses,  the  many  sharp-pointed  gables 
and  quaint  irregular  roofs  of  which  are 
a  source  of  perennial  delight  to  the 
visiting  artist. 

The  city  can  only  be  entered  through 
its  twelve  gateways,  of  which  six  are  sur- 
mounted by  picturesque  watch-towers, 
the  remainder  being  designed  for  foot- 
passengers.  Some  of  these  entrances 
are  so  well  guarded  that  no  fewer 
than  four  gates  must  be  passed  before 
one  is  actually  within  the  town.  The 
Marcus-Thurm,  one  of  the  two  towers 
still  remaining  that  guarded  the  first 
walls  of  Rothenburg,  is  said  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old,  and  is  still  in  a  state 


of  almost  perfect  preservation.  At  one 
time,  it  seems,  it  was  used  as  a  place  of 
incarceration  for  prisoners  of  state  ; 
in  its  dungeon  were  found  instruments 
of  torture  that  are  now  preserved  in  the 
museums  of  Munich  and  Nuremberg. 

In  walking  about  the  town  one  is 
struck  with  the  unchanged  medieval 
aspect  of  every  street  and  square.  The 
steep  and  irregular  thoroughfares  are 
lighted  by  old  iron  lanterns  swung  on 
chains  from  one  house  to  another.  In 
these  surroundings  the  modern  attire 
of  the  people  impresses  one  very  much 
as  would  a  performance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  the  garb  of  today.  Anything 
at  all  modern  appears  to  be  decidedly 
out  of  place. 

Curiously  enough,  all  the  secular 
buildings  in  Rothenburg  are  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  while  all  the 
ecclesiastical  are  Gothic.  The  Rath- 
haus,  or  town  hall,  is  a  notable  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  both  building  styles.  The 
Gothic  part,  facing  the  street  at  the 
side,  is  the  finer  of  the  two  from  an 
architectural  standpoint.  It  was  erected 
in  1240,  and  contains  an  old  dungeon, 
the  torture-chamber,  the  archives,  and 
the  council-hall.  The  Renaissance  edi- 
fice, which  fronts  the  market-place, 
dates  from  about  1522,  and  was  added 
to  the  Gothic  part  after  a  disastrous  fire 
that  destroyed   half  of  the  old   building. 

According  to  tradition,  the  fire  was 
occasioned  by  a  singular  incident.  A 
pair  of  storks  had  built  a  nest  in  the 
old  belfry,  where  they  were  rearing  a 
numerous  brood.  Incensed  by  the  lit- 
ter the  birds  scattered  about,  the  jani- 
tor's wife  one  day  flung  the   fledglings 
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into  the  street  while  the  parent-birds 
were  away.  As  soon  as  the  old  storks 
returned  and  discovered  their  loss  they 
circled  about  the  belfry,  uttering  almost 
human  cries  of  distress.  That  night 
there  was  a  fire  near-by.  One  of  the 
storks  was  observed  to  pick  up  a  brand, 
and  carry  it  ofiF,  presumably  to  the 
deserted    nest    in    the    belfry — for    the 


with  the  old  Rathhaus  is  still  observed 
in  Rothenburg.  Every  Sunday,  Tues- 
day, and  Friday  a  chorale  is  played  from 
the  tower,  with  a  verse  given  to  each 
quarter  of  the  compass.  When  a  wed- 
ding occurs  the  musicians  are  often 
employed  for  an  extra  performance. 
In  case  of  death  they  put  in  an  appear- 
ance  at   sundown   and   convey  the  sad 


A  STREET  IN  ROTHENBURG 


tower  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  in  it  the 
janitor  and  his  wife  perished. 

In  the  part  of  the  old  building  still 
remaining  the  council-chamber,  an  im- 
mense hall,  is  most  noteworthy.  It 
possesses  a  remarkable  timber  ceiling 
that  is  supported  in  the  center  by  one 
big  beam,  peculiarly  trussed  and  pinned 
with  wooden  pins,  running  the  hall's 
entire  length.  A  beautifully  carved  bal- 
ustrade at  one  end  of  the  apartment  is 
reserved  for  the  councilmen;  and  a  stone 
bench  extending  around  the  walls  pro- 
vides seating  capacity  for  the  public. 

A    beautiful    custom    in    connection 


tidings  in  the  solemn  notes  of  a  hymn. 

The  Franciskaner-Kirche,  a  relic  of 
the  eleventh  century,  has  been  appro- 
priately called  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Rothenburg.  It  contains  the  graves 
and  monuments  of  her  great  patricians 
and  leaders. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau 
overhanging  the  winding  valley  of  the 
Tauber.  As  you  look  up  from  the 
river-bank  and  note  the  massive  walls 
and  numerous  towers  that  once  de- 
fended the  stronghold,  you  can  readily 
comprehend  why  it  maintained  its  own 
for    centuries    against     the    Huns,    the 
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Swabians,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  dark 
ages — a  veritable  haven  of  refuge. 

The  history  of  Rothenburg  teems 
with  romance  and  noble  deeds.  It  vv^as 
founded  by  Pharamond,  king  of  the 
East  Franks,  in  the  ninth  century. 
Shortly  after  its  erection  the  castle  of 
Rothenburg  was  well-known  as  a  place 
of  shelter  for  the  people  of  the  vicinity 
in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  Huns.  At 
present  nothing  remains  of  this  ancient 
structure  but  a  portion  of  the  chapel, 
the  land  about  it  having  been  converted 
into  a  public  park.  In  942  the  second 
tournament  of  the  German  nation  was 
held  at  Rothenburg  by  Duke  Conrad  of 
Franconia,  in  honor  of  his  wife  Luitgard. 
From  804  until  11 16  the  city  was  gov- 
erned by  a  succession  of  earls.  When 
the  line  became  extinct.  Emperor  Henry 
the  Third  presented  the  fief  to  his  ne- 
phew Conrad,  Duke  of  Swabia.  In  the 
course  of  time   it  was   inherited   by  the 


latter's  son  Frederick,  who  maintained 
a  brilliant  court  at  the  castle.  In  11 72 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  monarchs  who  ever  graced 
the  German  throne,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  Rothenburg  and  made  it  a  free 
city  of  the  empire,  reserving  only  the 
castle  to  himself. 

In  the  year  1280  Rothenburg  was 
extended  to  its  present  limits.  It 
reached  its  highest  prosperity  under  the 
reign  of  Heinrich  Toppler,  who  is  still 
referred  to  by  the  Rothenburgers  as  "the 
Great  Burgomaster. ' '  Toppler  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. As  may-or  of  the  town  he  soon  be- 
came extremely  influential,  not  only  with 
the  other  free  cities  but  with  Emperor 
Wenceslaus.  It  was  natural  that  such 
a  man  should  make  enemies.  After  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor  these  endeav- 
ored to  conciliate  his  successor  by  seiz- 
ing Toppler — an  old  antagonist  of  the 
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THE  RATHHAUS,  OR  TOWN  HALL,  OF  ROTHENBURG 

A  portion  of  the  Gothic  structure  originally  built  in  1240  still  stands,  facing  the  street  at 

the  side.     The  Renaissance  part,  facing  the  market-place,  was  added  in 

1522  after  a  fire  had  destroyed  half  of  the  old  building. 


new  kaiser — and  trying  him  for  treason. 
He  was  promptly  found  guilty,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
wretched  little  vault  under  the  very 
town  hall  in  which  he  had  held  sway  so 
long.  Meanwhile,  his  partizans  had 
dug  an  underground  passage  from  his 
house  to  the  dungeon;  but  when  they 
broke  through  the  wall  they  were  too 
late.  He  had  committed  suicide  with 
poison  brought  by  a  friend  disguised  as 
a  priest. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Rothenburg  was  perpetually 
involved  in  war  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
the  *'  Black  Rothenburgers  "  under 
Florian  Geyer  were  the  backbone  of 
the  peasant  army.  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Konigshofen  sixty  of  the  leaders 
of  the  town  were  beheaded  in  their  own 
market-square,  the  nobles  having  re- 
gained   the   upper  hand.      In    1552  the 


city  was  taken  by  Margrave  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg  -  Kulmbach.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  city 
walls  that  are  still  intact  were  con- 
structed, and  the  hydraulic  system  per- 
fected by  means  of  which  the  water  of 
the  Tauber  is  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  town. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Rothenburg 
suffered  frightfully.  In  1631  it  was 
stormed  by  Tilly,  of  the  imperial  forces, 
and  only  preserved  from  annihilation  by 
a  whim  of  the  conqueror.  In  1645  it 
surrendered  to  the  French.  But  it  soon 
reverted  to  the  Germans,  and  remained 
tranquil  during  the  next  two  centuries, 
being  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1803. 

Time  was  when  the  untouched  an- 
tiquity of  this  many-gabled,  wall-girt 
town  attracted  only  the  artist  and 
archeologist.  But  a  few  years  ago 
Herr   Hoerber,   a  local   poet,  conceived 
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the  idea  of  calling  renewed  attention  to 
his  native  city  by  weaving  the  incidents 
of  Tilly's  siege  into  a  Festspiel,  or  fes- 
tival play,  which  proved  such  a  success  it 
was  decided  to  repeat  the  performance 
annually. 

And  thus  it  comes  about  that  every 
spring  at  Whitsuntide  the  enchanted 
city  awakens.  The  night  before,  tourists 
arrive  by  the  train-load.  Watch-fires 
are  lighted  in  the  squares,  about  which 
the  soldiery  of  days  of  yore  are  grouped 
in  picturesque  disorder.  The  draw- 
bridges are  up  and  halberdiers  hold  the 
gateways  and  patrol  the  town  walls. 
With  the  dawn  the  mellow  chimes  of 
the  Franciskaner-Kirche  announce  the 
beginning  of  the  Festspiel,  and  the 
tragic  day  is  lived  over  again.  Once 
more  the  council  of  the  doomed  city, 
clad  in  black  velvet,  is  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  Oberbuergermeister 
Bezold  in  the  very  hall  in  which  the 
incident  I  am  about  to  describe  took 
place.  Some  of  the  genuine  costumes  are 
worn  by  lineal  descendants  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  ancient  affair. 
Another  goblet,  however,  is  substituted 
for  the  one  that  was  used  on  the  occa- 
sion, although  this  original  is  preserved 
in  the  Rathhaus  museum. 

The  frequent  booming  of  cannon  out- 
side the  town  walls  announces  the  fact 
that  a  general  attack  is  in  progress.  Pres- 
ently a  messenger  rushes  excitedly  into 
the  hall,  bringing  the  news  that  the  city 
has  capitulated  and  that  Tilly  has  sworn 
to  deliver  the  town  to  rapine  and  arson, 
and  to  wipe  it  ofiE  the  map.  It  is  not 
long  before  Tilly,  surrounded  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  Count  Pappenheim, 
and  other  generals,  enters  the  town 
hall.  In  an  ill-humor  he  flings  his  hat 
and  gauntlets  upon  the  table  and  harshly 
bids  the  councilmen  prepare  to  die. 
The  cellarmaster's  comely  daughter 
appears  with  a  huge  goblet  of  wine 
which  she  presents  to  the  conqueror ; 
but  the  field-marshal  impatiently  waves 
her  aside.  Not  so  the  gallant  Pappen- 
heim.   With  the  proverbial  thirst  of  the 


soldier  he  takes  a  long  draft,  and  finding 
the  wine  good,  hands  the  goblet  to 
Lorraine. 

The  latter's  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
vintage  at  last  induces  Tilly  to  drink 
deeply,  so  deeply  that  a  sportive  mood 
succeeds  his  usual  grimness.  Looking 
at  the  six-quart  pokal,  and  deeming  it 
impossible  that  any  one  could  drain  a 
goblet  holding  so  much,  he  declares 
with  a  sardonic  grin  that  Rothenburg 
will  be  spared  if  any  man  empties  the 
pokal  when  filled  to  the  brim.  Ex- 
Burgomaster  Nusch  appears,  to  accept 
the  challenge.  Lifting  the  large  cup  in 
both  hands,  he  raises  it  to  his  lips  amid 
a  breathless  silence.  When  the  last 
drop  is  drained  an  uproar  breaks  loose 
that  even  the  presence  of  the  sinister 
generals  cannot  still ;  but  the  brave 
Nusch,  now  that  the  town  is  saved 
through  his  efforts,  falls  down  dead — 
and  the  play  is  over. 

.  With  the  approach  of  summer  Roth- 
enburg becomes  the  Mecca  of  the  art 
colonies  of  Munich  and  Diisseldorf, 
and  knights  of  the  brush  journey  even 
from  far-away  Paris  and  London  and 
remote  towns  in  America  to  delineate 
its  quaint  and  ancient  outlines.  Easels 
appear  as  if  by  magic  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  where  they  are  tolerantly 
ignored  by  the  townspeople,  who  have 
long  since  learned  that  the  artist  world 
is  a  decidedly  profitable  source  of  income. 
Models  of  both  sexes  pose  at  the  street- 
corners,  in  the  doorways,  or  at  the  city 
gates,  in  the  costumes  of  old — the  pictur- 
esque doorway  in  the  Rathhaus  court 
being  a  particular  favorite  in  this 
respect.  But  the  tourist  and  the  artist 
are  birds  of  passage,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  fall  they  disperse  in  all  directions. 
Then  the  town  once  more  belongs  to 
the  Rothenburgers,  who  settle  down 
contentedly  to  a  winter  of  undisturbed 
repose. 
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Among  the  Word-Makers 


By  LEON  MEAD 


It  is  not  worth  while  getting  into 
what  college  professors  call  logomachy, 
when  even  they  cannot  tell  where  many 
locutions  come  from,  or  how  many 
words,  for  instance,  were  originated  by 
Milton.  They  can  cite  a  number  of 
words  he  brought  into  literary  use,  but 
we  know  that  pandemonium  and  anarch 
were  Milton's  own  inventions,  as  well 
as  gloom  in  the  modern  sense  of  dark- 
ness. They  can  mention  many  words 
used  by  Chaucer  not  found  in  any  ear- 
lier writer,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  words  used  by  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare. But  I  think  we  can  safely  say 
that  more  genuine  interest  attaches  to 
the  comparatively  few  words  whose 
origin  can  be  traced  authentically  to  a 
certain  man  than  to  the  great  mass  of 
anonymous  words. 

Indeed  we  seldom  have  the  precise 
record  that  Chesterfield  furnishes  us  in 
a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  was 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  word  flirta- 
tion on  the  lips  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
Even  with  that  record  we  cannot  tell 
why  flirtation  remained  in  the  language 
and  was  not  dropped  like  hundreds  of 
other  new  coinages.  Laurence  Sterne 
coined  the  word  sentimental^  and  various 
men  of  eminence,  among  them  John 
Wesley,  strenuously  opposed  its  adop- 
tion ;  but  criticism  could  not  kill  it. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  invented  the  word 
fud^e,  and  it  survives  in  active  use; 
while  Horace  Walpole's  serendipity  has 
no  recognition  anywhere,  except  as 
a  curio.  It  deserved  no  more  per- 
petuation than  his  word  predecessed,  or 
another  freak  of  his  eccentric  brain, 
robberaceously.  It  is  true  that  these 
words,   and    others   quite   as   bad,   were 


extemporized  in  friendly  letters  ;  but  to 
us  they  seem  abominations  beside  the 
happy  collocations  of  Charles  Lamb. 
With  the  writers  of  the  Renaissance 
that  he  knew  so  well  Lamb  had  more 
than  one  thing  in  common,  but  in  noth- 
ing did  he  resemble  them  so  much  as 
in  his  fondness  for  word-coinage.  His 
conceits  in  words,  however,  were  not 
all  happy  ones;  he  gave  us  intellectuals^ 
which  is  trashy;  but  he  gave  us  cogni- 
tion ^  which  is  good  enough  for  the  most 
portentous  philosopher. 

Carlyle  was  a  rough  compounder  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the  German,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  fared  very  well. 
Goethe's  word  Uebermensch,  an  over- 
man, sometimes  translated  in  English 
as  beyond-man,  was  taken  up  by  Nietz- 
sche, and  it  has  been  doing  service  for 
several  American  writers  of  late.  Krato- 
metric,  having  to  do  with  the  measure- 
ment of  strength,  was  without  doubt  a 
coinage  of  Emerson.  He  used  it  in  the 
third  chapter  of  English  Traits.  It 
served  his  special  purpose,  though  it  will 
always  be  a  usable  word.  The  brilliant 
essayist,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  lately  in- 
vented the  word  remotism — "the  ten- 
dency to  think  first  of  things  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  lie  far  away  from  the 
actual  center  of  human  experience." 

A  certain  line  of  demarcation  must 
always  be  drawn  between  the  coinage 
that  really  expresses  a  new  thought  or 
distinction  and  mere  abuse  of  language. 
Any  fool  can  coin  a  word  ;  it  takes  the 
final  sanction  of  royalty  to  make  that 
coin  current  and  acceptable.  Even  the 
great  John  Knox,  when  he  wrote  of 
"  the  monstriferous  empire  of  women," 
could    not  foist  such   a  word   into  use. 
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The  French  idiom  is  subtle,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  habit  of  the  Gaul  to 
make  fine  distinctions.  In  two  words 
— fausse  rnaigre — the  French  speak  of  a 
person  who  appears  to  be  thin,  but  really 
is  not.  In  such  terms  the  French  lan- 
guage is  abundantly  rich.  And  it  is  in 
such  distinctions  that  words  for  literary 
use  in  the  English  language  are  bound 
to  increase.  The  editor  of  a  popular 
American  magazine,  Mr.  Marvin  Dana, 
a  big,  blond-whiskered  man,  an  up-to- 
date  Norseman  in  looks  though  a  sturdy 
product  of  Vermont,  has  coined  the 
word  essenced,  which  he  finds  more  use- 
ful than  the  string  ot  words  necessary 
to  express  its  meaning.  He  also  coined 
exnosiate — to  blow  the  nose — and,  of 
course,  the  analogous  noun  exnosia- 
tion.  But  he  does  not  value  them  over- 
much. In  fact,  he  believes  that  exnosia- 
tion  is  no  better  word  than  expectora- 
tion— and  that  certainly  is  not  a  good 
word.  He  thinks  there  ought  to  be  in 
English,  as  there  is  in  some  other  lan- 
guages, a  single  word  for  pulling  off 
one's  shoes  and  stockings.  In  one  of 
his  sonnets  Mr.  Dana  wrote  : 

"  I  find  thee  everywhere,  thou  Sea,  the  limit- 
less, 
The  continents   of  earth    are   only  scattered 

phrases 
That  deck  thy  poemed  vastness." 

Periodically,  there  seems  to  arise  a 
demand  for  an  epicene  pronoun.  Heesh 
(he  or  she),  hizzer  (his  or  her),  him- 
mer  (him  or  her)  have  been  suggested, 
evidently  by  some  facetious  person  who 
has  no  respect  for  the  English  language. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Converse's  word  thon  has 
been  approved  by  eminent  philologists 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  diction- 
aries ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  grow  in 
popular  favor,  though  suggested  many 
years  ago.  Another  apparent  neces- 
sity, especially  for  business  correspond- 
ence, is  a  noun  of  common  gender. 
Doubtless  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
vocabulary  would  be  an  acceptable  noun 
to  designate  a  correspondent  of  either 
sex.     The    courtesy   not    too    effusive. 


the  implied  recognition  as  of  a  person 
of  distinction  or  at  least  of  individual 
merit  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  word, 
make  the  concept  of  it  all  the  more 
elusive;  and  even  altruism,  conscious  of 
the  need  years  ago,  did  not  straightway 
go  and  find  the  available  term. 

Some  word,  not  too  long  and  clumsy, 
that  will  clearly  denote  messages  sent 
by  Signor  Marconi's  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  which  has  about  as  far  away 
a  meaning  as  horseless  carriage,  is  greatly 
desired,  but  appears  to  hang  fire.  Wire- 
gram^  ether  gram  ^  aerogram  are  not  good. 
Mr.  Thomas  Whitley's  Marconigram 
does  not  seem  to  be  fully  accepted ; 
but  he  has  also  offered  conigram  as 
simple,  short,  and  effective,  and  clearly 
suggesting  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
inventor  by  combining  a  part  of  it  with 
the  world-wide  gram.  Usually  science 
is  not  slow  in  digging  up  some  Greek 
root  and  transplanting  it  into  English 
soil,  where  it  may  become  a  hardy  per- 
ennial. We  sometimes  wonder  how 
the  names  given  to  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  can  nourish  literature,  but 
they  do  ;  for  once  adopted  by  science, 
writers  in  general  take  them  up  and  use 
them  with  implicit  freedom.  Nor  are 
all  the  scientists  without  imagination. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  those 
who  make  scientific  discoveries  often 
use  their  privilege  arbitrarily  to  name 
things.  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  the  dis- 
coverers of  radium,  which  they  named, 
also  discovered  a  metal  extracted  from 
uranium  which  they  named  polonium, 
in  honor  of   Mme.  Curie's  native  land. 

There  should  be  in  new  words,  seri- 
ously considered,  what  Dr.  William 
Colby  Cooper  calls  '*  the  natural  stress 
of  special  oughtness .'^  The  St.  James 
Gazette  of  London  thinks  there  is  a 
need  for  certain  new  verbs.  "We 
want,"  it  says,  *'  popular  verbs  for  sev- 
eral operations  introduced  by  modern 
science.  The  X-rays,  the  Finsen  treat- 
ment for  lupus,  the  operation  of  radium 
for  cancer,  and  what  not — what  are  the 
words  for  these  ?     A  man  is  guillotined 
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or  hanged  ;  his  leg  is  amputated  ;  he  is 
trepanned.  What  is  it  when  he  is 
rayed,  Finsened,  radiumed  ?  We  still 
want  a  wireless  word.  What  is  the 
synonym  for  telephone  when  one  speaks 
over  the  instrument  to  which  a  phono- 
graph is  attached  ?  And  have  we  finally 
agreed  that  to  motor  is  the  verb  to  travel 
by  automobile  ?" 

Philologists  make  variants,  both  by- 
products of  old  words  and  new  meanings 
given  to  old  words  equivalent  to  the 
coinage  of  new  words,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  I  wish  to  deal  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
absolutely  new  words  are  seldom  evolved 
in  the  study,  and  when  they  are  they 
just  as  seldom  get  into  print  in  reputa- 
ble publications,  because  editors  natur- 
ally prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of 
linguistic  authority.  But  exceptions 
often  are  made  in  cases  where  contrib- 
utors introduce  verbal  experiments  in  a 
spirit  of  playfulness.  There  is  a  school 
of  unconventional  writers  who  defy  the 
ordinances  of  purists,  and  so  long  as 
their  violations  are  redeemed  by  genuine 
humor  they  are  not  likely  to  jar  the 
nerves  of  average  human  nature  ;  for  a 
good  hearty  laugh  is  worth  more  to  most 
people  than  any  formal  rule  of  language. 
Indeed  the  public  is  wont  to  sympathize 
with  the  writer  who  gives  pedagogical 
conceit  a  jolt  now  and  then  by  his 
unique  or  Pickwickian  employment  of 
words.  In  colloquial  guise  there  is 
barely  an  American  writer  today  who 
makes  no  ventures.  What  they  would 
not  seriously  propose  as  a  new  word 
novelists  often  ascribe  to  the  speech  of 
their  characters,  as  when  one  of  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  personages  speaks  of  a 
dog  ''bursting  into  harkter^  Lewis 
Carroll  in  his  books  for  children  invented 
several  words  not  intended  to  be  per- 
manent additions  to  the  language,  but 
at  least  two  of  them,  galumphing  and 
the  verb  to  chortle,  were  so  clever  as  to 
come  into  pretty  general  use  and  to  find 
their  way  into  our  dictionaries. 

But  the  serious  use  of  neologisms  is 


quite  another  matter.  The  philologist 
has  a  right  to  challenge  them  ;  to  ask, 
first,  if  they  have  been  correctly  made 
in  one  of  the  several  possible  ways  that 
new  words  may  be  formed  ;  and  if  so, 
whether  they  fill  a  present  want  or  have 
potential  value.  These  are  the  impor- 
tant questions  as  to  new  words  evolved 
with  ostensibly  conscious  and  scholarly 
nicety  in  the  study.  But  there  is  still 
another  class  of  new  words  that  come 
from  an  unconscious  source — say,  from 
the  lips  of  a  street  Arab — and  these 
belong  to  the  province  of  slang,  a  field 
by  itself. 

Now,  as  to  the  merely  playful  vari- 
ants, some  to  be  mentioned  doubtless 
have  more  than  ephemeral  merit.  They 
may  not  be  so  vital  as  the  words  that 
come  to  us  through  the  brain  of  a  great 
poet,  who  touches  them  with  his  phos- 
phorus and  makes  them  breathe  in  such 
a  way  that  we  say,  in  the  phrase  of 
John  Burroughs,  "  The  language  is  the 
thought  "  ;  but  they  may  none  the  less 
exemplify  the  principle  of  analogy  which 
has  governed  the  formation  of  all  lan- 
guages more  or  less,  and  which  guides 
the  twentieth-century  man  of  letters 
when  he  seeks  for  an  economical — that 
is  to  say,  language-saving — word  or 
phrase.  The  same  tendency  is  to  be 
observed  among  primitive  races — to  base 
words  upon  supposed  resemblances  of 
articulate  sounds  and  mental  percep- 
tions. Negroes  often  get  two  words  of 
similar  or  of  like  meaning  tangled  up 
with  each  other,  as  in  recolmember  and 
exquisitive ;  and  often  they  use  an  extra 
syllable  or  two  by  way  of  emphasis,  as 
in  commonary  for  common. 

Thackeray  in  writing  familiar  letters 
to  friends  often  used  playful  terms,  as 
bludgeoners,  niggerkin  (negro-boy),  a 
delightful,  honhommious  person  "  ;  and 
he  mentions  a  governess  with  whom  he 
tried  to  talk  French,  and  who  made  an 
awful  igsposure  of  herself.  In  one  of  her 
stories  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews  makes  a 
little  boy  named  Max,  who  is  fond  of 
using   big  words,  speak   of   a   drink   of 
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water  as  '  so  refreshive.'"  To  pro- 
nounce z/zz<2/>^roo/df  sounds  like  a  bunch 
of  damp  firecrackers  exploding  in  one's 
mouth.  One  of  O.  Henry's  Western 
characters  uses  it.  From  the  context 
it  would  appear  to  have  the  metaphor- 
ical meaning  of  "  song-and-dance  " — a 
sort  of  prevarication  that  ''jollies"  the 
person  whom  it  is  the  intention  to  fool 
or  deceive.  Mr.  Henry  in  another  story 
makes  this  whimsy:  "  Thus  was  I  wel- 
comed into  the  ranks  of  filibustery.'" 

Elizabeth  Duer  in  a  short  story  uses 
the  term  mistrysted.  Here  is  a  case 
where  her  literary  congeners  might  pro- 
test because  she  did  not  present  the 
word  in  colloquial  guise — that  is,  as 
spoken  by  one  of  her  characters,  if 
at  all.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  the  dictum  of  Kate 
Masterson  that  "  authorities  are  not 
like  other  girls."  A  Boston  writer, 
having  in  mind  how  trunks  are  treated 
by  the  railroad  men,  recently  suggested 
chuckage  as  the  right  word  for  what  we 
call  baggage  and  the  English  call  lug- 
gage. The  author  of  Aunt  Jeannie, 
the  play  in  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell has  starred,  makes  one  of  his 
characters  say  :  *'  Half  the  time  you 
were  nooking  with  Daisy,  the  rest  with 
Mrs.  Halton."  Baron  Avebury,  the 
author  of  the  words  paleolithic  and 
neolithic^  has  recently  coined  the  word 
manywhere.  In  an  editorial  on  this 
word  a  New  York  newspaper  said  : 
**It  means  much  when  rightly  applied." 
An  American  literary  critic,  Alfred 
Matthews,  has  written  of  a  recent 
book:  "It  has  certain  merits:  a  cer- 
tain rough  vigor,  a  picturesque  and 
pteanesque  swagger  which  may — doubt- 
less do — impress  some  observers  as  attri- 
butes or  accompaniments  of  strength." 
Such  a  word  as  paeanesque  is  not  for 
the  emulation,  but  for  what  The  Critic 
calls  the  terrtfication  of  the  reader. 
Temple  Scott  speaks  of  the  book-lover 
who  fills  himself  with  "  biographical 
lore  which  to  others  is  repelling  dryas- 
dustery.^^ 

10 


The  Baroness  von  Hutton  in  one  of 
her  stories  has  this :  "  De  Pouence 
watched  Miss  Quincy  in  eloquent 
silence,  which  she  broke  by  saying  im- 
patiently :  '  Pas  de  blague y  please.'  By 
all  that  was  holy,  he  wasn't  blagging^ 
He  never  blagged.''  And  this  :  "  He 
asked  Miss  Quincy  what  she  had  been 
about  since  he  had  seen  her  last. 
Rubbishing,'  she  answered,  with 
promptness ;  '  nothing  worth  remem- 
bering.' " 

In  one  of  the  stories  of  G.  B.  Burgin 
this  occurs:  "'Well,  Uncle  Marcus, 
isn't  it  much  nicer  here  than  out  there, 
in  X.\\2it.  creepy -creppy,  ghostly  light,  with 
bony  fingers  dragging  you  into  the 
water?'  asked  the  irrepressible  Dolly." 
Also  this:  "'Yes,  my  figure  is  rather 
bulgent,  isn't  it  ?  '  He  laughed  with 
sheer  delight  at  having  coined  so  atro- 
cious a  word."  In  a  light  essay  Robert 
Dunn  has  this:  "  No  matter  how  you 
^or  I  interpret  '  Society,'  or  what  the 
climber  says  at  any  time,  the  world  he  is 
striving  to  become  part  of  is  the  world 
of  the  Merger  family  —  Mergerdom, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word."  And  Judge 
Peter  S.  Grosscup  of  Illinois  proposes 
peopleizingy  and  to  peopleize  all  the 
trusts. 

It  was  said  of  Prince  Bismarck  that 
he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  halting 
sometimes  when  he  was  talking — for 
the  right  word.  Not  so,  evidently, 
with  a  certain  Chicago  lady  when  she 
writes.  In  one  of  her  short  stories  she 
says:  "  She  carried  her  head  high  above 
her  beautiful  shoulders  and  bust,  and  in 
her  most  slingy  and  care-free  moments 
preserved  a  certain  erectness."  Even 
Mary  MacLane,  of  Butte,  Montana, 
coins  words.  Listen:  "It  seems  there 
vj2i%  no  long -drawn -outness."  A  Kansas 
woman  writer  speaks  of  "  the  damning 
danger  of  a  fantastic  smugosity."  And 
a  young  schoolmaster  in  one  of  the 
Western  States,  wishing  to  appear 
original,  frequently  says  to  his  pupils  : 
"  This  is  a  state  of  compushency," 
meaning  a  case  of  necessity  or  urgency. 
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Minna  C.  Smith  makes  one  of  her 
characters  say  :  '*  Just  for  argument's 
sake,  shouldn't  you  think  a  fellow  was 
somewhat  touched  with  cadiosity  that 
would  talk  about  his  own  tears  to  a 
girl  engaged  to  another  man  ?" 

ItwasJosephinaDixon  who  remarked: 
"After  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  put 
a  thing  in  words  it  is  so  much  more  a 
real  thing  than  when  it  but  rattles 
softly  about  in  one's  brain,  unexpressed." 
How  often  we  see  this  truth  illustrated 
in  sentences  where  a  new  word  is  intro- 
duced to  magnify  the  meaning  of  an 
idea.  Thus  Amelie  Rives  in  her  short 
story,  The  Mocking  of  the  Gods,  speaks 
of  a  whippoorwill  feeling  *'  with  a 
quhirr  of  indignant  wings."  In  a 
humorous  story  by  Charles  Battell 
Loomis  there  is  another  example:  "The 
wind  wheeued  and  wheeued,  and  we 
shivered  and  shivered,  as  we  walked  to 
the  door  and  pressed  the  electric  bell." 
Mr.  Loomis,  by  the  way,  speaks  of 
some  verses  by  an  imaginary  singer  as 
bobolinkian  in  their  lyricism.  Margaret 
Vinton  Hamilton  refers  to  her  heroine 
Arabella's  "  pink  -  velvet  tratieries." 
This  is  a  variation,  which  the  "  mere 
man"  might  notice,  from  the  more 
onomatopoetic  frou-frou  or  swish-swish 
of  my  lady's  silken  skirts. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  once  wrote  me  that  he  never 
coined  words.  But  he  probably  did  not 
recall  at  the  moment  a  number  of 
variants  he  had  used.  For  instance,  in 
a  pleasant  monograph  concerning  the 
late  Bret  Harte  he  wrote:  "At  least 
the  listener  will  own  that  the  garruler 
— if  we  may  make  a  noun  which  is 
simply  crying  out  for  creation  —  has 
most  tempting  occasion  for  his  garrulity 
if  he  has  read  Mr.  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard's  book  of  Exits  and  Entrances.  ^^ 

"  Alan  Dale"  speaks  of  a  tonicy  play. 
A  veteran  newspaper  correspondent, 
doubtless  in  the  flurry  of  rapid  composi- 
tion, recently  wrote  :  "  He  who  has  no 
troubles  himself  and  sympathizes  with 
no  one  else  who  has  them  is  unnatural, 


simply  a  se/fishian.''  Almost  any  one 
will  agree  that  this,  like  tonicy,  is  ugly 
enough  to  be  dismissed  at  once  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  poets  are  not  lagging  behind  as 
word-makers.  A  poetess  speaks  of  a 
''tentant  bud;"  and  Clinton  Scollard  of 
"that  unfathomed  vastitude,  the  sea." 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the 
word  elsewhere,  though  very  probably 
it  has  been  used  by  other  poets.  This 
is  also  from  Mr.  Scollard  : 

"And,  to  match  thy  hair,  there'll  be 
Depths  of  woodland  shadoavry.** 

The  same  poet  tells  of  a  roundelay  that 
is  the  madsomest.  Poetic  license  may 
excuse  Mr.  Scollard.  As  for  the  more 
playful  innovators — they  may  of  right  lift 
up  some  such  shield  of  defense  as  the 
saying  by  Benjamin  Franklin:  *  As  we 
must  account  for  every  idle  word,  so  we 
must  account  for  every  idle  silence." 
And  many  of  them  might  truthfully 
allege  that  their  curios  are  as  good  as 
similarly  prefixed  or  suffixed  words  in 
the  lexicons.  Certainly  if  some  writers, 
especially  the  humorists,  were  not  al- 
lowed free  play  in  and  out  of  the  English 
vocabulary  we  should  lose  many  delicious 
mirth-producers. 

Also,  it  may  be  urged  in  conclusion 
that  the  literati  who  invent  novel  nom- 
enclature and  terminology  are  not  mak- 
ing half  the  havoc  with  language  that  the 
chemists,  for  instance,  are  making  by  the 
words  they  perpetrate.  Really,  some  of 
their  terms  are  outlandish  enough  to 
scare  the  average  person  out  of  a  criti- 
cal sickness.  Why,  not  very  long  ago 
under  the  head  of  "New  Medicaments" 
a  Vienna  journal.  The  Apothecaries^ 
Gazette,  printed  these  names:  "  Thyma- 
cetinoxtsthylacetamidothymol ,  or  Aceta- 
paramidothymotathylisther ,  or  Acetyla- 
midooxyathylthymoW  This  preparation 
is  used  as  a  nerve  tonic,  and  is  to  be 
prescribed  with  caution,  says  a  Vienna 
special!  I  wonder  if  authors,  after  all, 
are  not  glad  they  are  authors  and  not 
chemists? 


GwiNE  Home 

By  LEIGH  RICHMOND  MINER 

Dose  ev'nin'  shadders  creepin'  down 
Is  shettin'  out  de  worl'  aroun' 

From  my  ole  man  'n'  me ; 
We's  done  trabbled  a  right  sma't  piece, 
Close  togedder  from  Wes'  to  Eas', 

But's  gettin'  dark  to  see. 


Dose  ev'nin'  shadders  creepin'  down 
Is  kiverin'  up  de  fiel'  'n'  town 

A-hidin'  of  our  way  ; 
Dese  ole  foots  is  boun'  to  wandah, 
But  I  rcck'n  ova'  yondah 

Dar'U  be  anudder  day. 


Den  I  feels  to  lif  a  li'l'  prayV — 
^'  Take  us,  Heabenly  Mastah,  dar 

Togedder,  ban'  in  ban', 
'Caze  de  ole  man,  be^s  dat  po'ly 
I  cyan't  leave  bim,  no,  not  sboUy, 

Fo'  de  beabenly  Ian'.'' 


The  Spite  of  Maria  Glenn 


By  ROBERT  C.  V.  MEYERS 


Sitting  on  the  steps  shelling  peas, 
Maria  Glenn  looked  up  at  the  pale 
woman  on  the  porch  who  was  extract- 
ing a  pill  from  a  box  she  took  from  the 
front  of  her  gown. 

"  How  many  of  them  do  you  get  rid 
of  in  the  course  of  a  day?"  she  asked. 

The  boarder,  swallowing  the  little 
globule  with  a  grimace,  glanced  toward 
the  steps. 

**Did  you  speak?"  she  queried. 

"Not  to  speak  of,"  answered  her 
hostess.  "I  only  felt  curious  to  know  how 
much  medicine  you're  ordered  to  take." 

"  I  take  one  pill,"  the  other  returned, 
"every  two  hours." 

Maria  nodded.  "The  same  one?" 
she  asked  ingenuously. 

The  boarder  smiled  at  what  she 
thought  a  bucolic  effort  at  humor. 

"Because,"  said  Maria,  "I  used  to 
get  prescriptions  from  the  doctor  sayin' 
'One  three  times  a  day,'  and  the  like; 
and  once  twelve  marked  *  To  be  taken 
before  breakfast.'  I  took  the  whole 
bunch  at  one  dose,  the  wordin'  on  the 
box  bein'  so  confusin'." 

"You  look  so  well,"  commented  the 
boarder,  "one  would  think  you  never 
had  been  ill." 

"Who,  me?"  demanded  Maria, throw- 
ing a  pea-pod  at  a  fowl  that  ventured  too 
near  the  steps.  "  I  was  the  doctor's  ban- 
ner patient.  I  had  the  gallopin'  con- 
sumption." 

The  pale  woman  on  the  porch  may 
have  looked  incredulous,  for  her  hostess 
clinched  her  former  statement  by  add- 
ing:  "It's  a  fact — the  gallopin'  con- 
sumption." 

The  boarder  tried  her  own  hand  at 
humor. 


"  I  should  say,"  she  remarked,  "that 
it  did  not  gallop  very  rapidly." 

To  this  Maria  was  as  impervious  as 
the  other  had  been  at  the  former  effort 
at  cleverness. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  if  you've  got  any 
lungs,"  she  said. 

The  boarder  sobered  up  at  the  start- 
ling idea.  "It  is  to  be  hoped  so,"  she 
returned  rather  frostily. 

"Of  course,  your  liver's  gone,"  pur- 
sued Maria  with  an  air  of  finality. 

The  boarder  considered  this  beneath 
her  notice. 

"And  your  heart's  out  of  order," 
Maria  added.  "That's  the  way  it  was 
with  me.  The  doctor  was  real  kind  to 
let  me  know  before  it  was  too  late. 
My!  how  mad  he  made  me!  It  was 
up  to  me,  as  Nettie  Conover  would  say, 
so  I  got  well  just  out  of  spite." 

Although  the  boarder  was  a  scientific 
woman  she  never  had  heard  of  anger 
as  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  organic 
troubles. 

"If  you  refer  to  Mental  Healing," 
she  replied,  "I  believe  it  does  contend 
that  pain  is  a  mere  notion  of  the  mind. 
While  Christian  Science  also  claims 
that " 

"Christian  nothin',"  Maria  caught 
her  up.  "I  wasn't  a  professor  then  ; 
too  sick  to  go  to  church.  No,  it  was 
plain,  every-day  spite.  Honest,  now,  is 
it  your  lungs  ?  " 

"I  am  a  school-teacher,"  the  boarder 
answered.  "I  have  been  very  busy  all 
the  winter  and  am  a  little  run  down. 
My  physician  recommended  a  summer 
of  rest,  so  I  was  glad  to  answer  your 
advertisement  in  the  paper  and  come 
here  to  the  real  country." 
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"Oh,"  Maria  acquiesced,  "it's  real 
country  enough — I  expect  to  make 
enough  out  of  you  the  comin'  three 
months  to  keep  me  goin'  till  next 
spring.  I  own  this  house  and  the  field 
it  stands  in.  The  stuff  you  feed  on 
won't  cost  me  much ;  vegetables  from 
the  garden,  a  chicken  that  hasn't  got 
enough  horse  sense  to  keep  from  pickin' 
things  to  pieces  and  so  gets  into  the 
pot,  milk  from  Conover's  cow  that  they 
can't  use  themselves,  eggs  from  my 
hens,  fruit  from  my  trees,  meat  I  trade 
fowls  for,  and  the  like.  You'll  cost 
next  to  nothin',  and  you'll  give  me 
eight  dollars  a  week.  It's  'real  country' 
all  right.  But,"  she  persisted,  "why 
do  you  take  the  pills?" 

"A  tonic,"  wearily  replied  the  boarder, 
climbing  into  the  hammock  that 
stretched  across  the  porch  shaded  by  a 
patriarchal  elm.  She  had  been  there 
three  days,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
Miss  Glenn  had  spoken  of  her  physical 
condition,  a  condition  which  she  was 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  from  her  mind. 
The  place  was  beautiful,  the  adjacent 
scenery  enchanting,  and  the  atmosphere 
bracing.  Already  she  felt  that  the 
threatened  nervous  breakdown  was  dis- 
appearing from  the  mental  horizon. 
She  hoped  her  hostess  was  not  going  to 
spoil  it  all  by  loquaciousness  concerning 
physical  ailments. 

As  for  that.  Miss  Glenn  was  a 
splendid  card  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
neighborhood — rosy,  bright-eyed,  supple- 
limbed,  with  just  sufficient  embonpoint 
to  make  her  motherly  of  appearance. 
She  was  evidently  a  kind  woman,  too; 
for  from  the  first  she  had  been  solicitous 
as  to  her  guest's  comfort,  tempting  the 
flagging  appetite  with  delicious  cook- 
ery, and  making  the  generous-sized 
sleeping-room  a  happy  retreat  amid 
sheets  odorous  of  the  sweet  clover  on 
which  they  had  bleached,  and  softly 
swaying  window-curtains  looped  back 
with  dainty  ribbons. 

"It's  like  this,"  Maria  continued,  as 
though  she  interpreted  the  workings  of 


her  boarder's  mind;  "I  ain't  a  busy- 
body; a  person  may  have  all  the  diseases 
they  want  for  all  I  care.  Though  I've 
seen  the  day  when  other  people's  sick- 
nesses kind  o'  made  me  jealous.  Now- 
adays I  ain't  got  any  use  for  doctors. 
Miss  Gale,  and  as  for  medicine,  well, 
as  Nettie  Conover  would  say,  you  are 
the  Hmit " — this  to  the  adventurous 
hen  that  had  once  before  approached 
the  porch — "I  see  your  finish!  Shoo! 
shoo!  I  guess  you  won't  be  quite  so 
fresh  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  soup 
pot."  She  threw  a  handful  of  shelled 
peas  at  the  hen,  who  at  once  gobbled 
them  up.  "Did  you  ever!  Eatin' the 
very  things  meant  to  hurt  her.  As 
1  was  sayin'.  Miss  Gale,  I  wasn't  always 
this  way.  My!  the  medicine  I  have 
taken  in  my  time!  Quarts,  oceans. 
I'm  not  proud  any  more,  but  I  believe 
I've  been  doctored  for  most  every  sick- 
ness a  woman  can  think  of,  and  Lord 
knows  how  many  that  is.  But  when 
I  got  the  gallopin'  consumption,  that 
was  the  last  straw.  My!  but  these 
peas  are  fine!  Proosian  blues.  They'll 
melt  in  your  mouth.  Do  you  like  'em 
creamed  or  just  plain  buttered?  I  like 
'em  buttered,  myself;  you  can  spoil 
vegetables  with  too  much  fuss.  Yes'm, 
the  doctor  told  me  I  wasn't  long  for 
this  world.  He  was  a  dear  old  man. 
As  for  that,  he's  old  yet.  Named  Jones ; 
been  in  these  parts  for  ages.  He  was 
interested,  I  will  say  that  for  him.  He 
said  I  hadn't  an  organ  that  wasn't 
goin'.  Sounds  sort  of  musical,  don't 
it  ?  '  Maria,'  says  he,  '  I've  known  you, 
child  and  woman,  thirty-five  years.'  It 
was  ten  years  back.  I  don't  often  tell 
my  age,  but  he  knew  it — he  was  here 
when  I  was  born,  and  he's  got  a  won- 
derful memory.  Though,  if  he'd  been 
the  census  man  and  was  goin'  to  have 
it  printed  for  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to 
read  I'd  of  contradicted  him — you  know 
how  it  is  yourself.  Once  in  Court, 
when  somebody  stole  Conover's  cow — 
not  this  cow  but  another  one — and  I 
was   a  witness,  a  lawyer  he  asked  me 
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my  age,  and  /  told  him.  But  that's  got 
nothin'  to  do  with  the  gallopin'  con- 
sumption. Well,  old  Doctor  Jones  he 
says, '  I've  known  you,  child  and  woman, 
thirty-five  years,  and  I  know  your  deli- 
cate constitution.  I  think  I've  given 
you  more  advice,'  says  he,  'than  any 
other  patient  I've  ever  had,  and  reme- 
dies I  never  thought  to  give  mortal 
man  before.'  He  seemed  real  proud  of 
me.  'Maria,'  says  he,  'you've  got 
what  I've  always  feared  you'd  get — the 
consumption.  And  it's  the  quick  kind. 
I  know  you're  a  woman  that  likes  to  be 
told  the  truth,  and  I'm  not  one  to  hide 
their  condition  from  anybody — I  told 
your  maw  and  paw  when  they  were 
goin',  and  I  tell  you  the  same.  You 
want  to  be  careful  the  worst  kind. 
Keep  out  of  the  air,  take  nothin'  but 
good  strong  meat  and  beef  tea.'  '  Milk  ?  ' 
says  I.  'Slops,'  he  says,  'baby  food.' 
'Eggs?'  says  I.  'Dyspepsy,'  says  he. 
And  you  want  to  have  good  fires  all 
the  year  round,  for  you  know  how  sharp 
the  air  is  here.  You  keep  out  of  the 
air;  if  you'd  take  a  cold  I  wouldn't 
give  a  cent  for  your  life;  you'd  go  ofif 
in  a  jifify.  As  for  medicine,  I  want  you 
should  take  iron  and  arsenic  and  strych- 
nine and  cod-liver  oil  and  Beautiful 
Lady.'" 

"  Beautiful  Lady,"  echoed  the  boarder 
in  the  hammock. 

"  That's  what  he  said  it  meant," 
replied  her  hostess.  "  Belladonna,  you 
know.  I  guess  he  thought  I  was  so 
homely  a  dose  of  Beautiful  Lady 
wouldn't  come  amiss.  Anyways,  he 
told  me  it  was  a  deadly  drug.  Says 
he  :  '  Iron  and  arsenic  and  strychnine 
and  Beautiful  Lady.  I'll  write  'em  all 
down  for  you,  Maria.'  '  Any  rough- 
on-rats  or  Paris  green  ?  '  I  asked,  real 
brazen,  for  I  was  mad  ;  and  before  that 
I'd  been  as  meek  as  Moses,  doin'  every- 
thing he  or  anybody  else  told  me,  and 
drinkin'  down  awful  doses  as  if  they 
were  real  tasty.  But  somethin'  seemed 
to  come  over  me  all  at  once  that  day 
vvhile  he  was  talkin'  to  me,     For  while 


it  was  nice  to  be  pointed  out  as  a 
woman  that  had  taken  most  every  kind 
of  medicine,  I'd  never  been  told  before 
I  was  goin'  to  die.  So  when  he  told  me 
that,  I  got  hot — not  a  bit  scared  as  you 
might  think.  '  How  long  will  I  live?' 
I  asks  him.  He  filled  up.  'Poor  child,' 
he  says,  '  I  hate  to  tell  you  ;  but  you'll 
have  time  to  make  preparations.'  For 
he  knew  I  wasn't  a  church  member. 
*  Six  months?'  I  asks,  for  I  knew  the 
gallopin'  kind  took  you  off  soon.  'We'll 
hope  so,'  he  says  ;  '  and  I'll  see  you  to- 
morrow.' '  I  can't  help  it  if  you  do,' 
I  says,  showin'  I  was  riled,  '  for  you've 
got  eyes  in  your  head,  and  I'll  be  here. 
But  no  more  doctorin','  I  says;  'if  I've 
got  to  go  I'm  goin'  without  all  them 
poisons  in  me — I'd  be  ashamed  to  go 
in  my  coffin  with  such  things  on  my 
inside,  I  would  indeed.  No,  sir,  I'm 
done;  and  if  I'm  done  I  don't  care  if 
it's  six  months  or  six  weeks,  only  I'm 
goin'  to  go  like  a  human  and  not  like 
a  mangy  dog  that  has  to  be  killed.' 
Killed  ! '  he  says,  and  walked  out  o' 
the  house.  Nobody  would  of  liked 
to  be  talked  to  the  way  I  talked  to  him, 
specially  when  he'd  known  me  all  my 
life  and  tended  paw  and  maw.  But 
somethin'  made  me  bad-tempered  all  at 
once  when  I  was  told  I  was  goin'  to 
die.  I'd  been  ailin'  ever  since  paw  and 
maw  died  a  year  apart,  too  ailin'  to 
think  much  o'  the  things  young  folks 
set  store  by — I'd  never  even  had  a 
beau,  even  when  I  was  as  young  as 
Nettie  Conover,  who's  eighteen  now, 
and  goin'  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 
No,  I'd  had  too  many  pains  and  aches 
to  think  of  beaux.  Though  now — 
why,  only  last  week  our  minister.  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Nash,  says  to  me:  'Miss 
Glenn,  you're  a  well  preserved  woman — ' 
But  never  mind  that.  Only,  Reverend 
Mr.  Nash  is  a  widower,  and  widowers 
do  hurry  you  ^o  ;"  and  she  laughed  shyly. 
"  But  the  day  I  speak  of,  ten  years 
ago,  when  old  Doctor  Jones  gave  me 
up,  purty  soon  after  he'd  gone  Mis' 
Conover  came  in,    *  The  doctor  stopped 
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at  our  house,'  she  says.  *  He  says  you've 
got  the  gallopin'  kind.  Ain't  it  sad  ? 
Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Maria, 
don't  hesitate  ;  Nettie'll  run  in  every 
day  and  set  a  spell  with  you  if  I  can't 
come.  Conover'U  keep  your  fires  up 
for  you.  You've  got  to  be  careful. 
It's  real  downright  sad.'  Not  long 
after  that  Mr.  Harries,  our  undertaker 
— he  always  buries  us,  you  know  ; 
buried  maw  and  paw  real  stylish,  with 
silk  linin'  and  silver-plated  handles. 
Well,  he  comes  along.  '  Saw  Doc 
Jones,'  he  says.  '  Sorry  to  hear  what 
he  says  about  you.  Anything  I  can  do, 
Maria?*  That  made  me  madder  yet, 
for  I  knew  what  he  could  do.  Then 
more  folks  came.  It  seems  Doctor 
Jones  had  been  and  seen  every  one  of 
them  and  told  about  me,  washin'  his 
hands  of  all  responsibility  after  I'd 
talked  to  him  like  I  did.  And  they  all 
wanted  to  do  somethin'  for  me.  My  ! 
but  I  got  hot  under  the  collar,  as  Nettie 
Conover  says,  for  I'd  always  done  for 
myself,  sick  or  well. 

"  That  night  I  says  to  myself :  *  Maria 
Glenn,  if  you  die  with  the  gallopin'  con- 
sumption, after  all  these  slow  sicknesses 
of  yours,  I'll  be  ashamed  as  death  of 
you.  Just  for  spite  you  live  right  on, 
and  take  the  consequences.'  Then  I 
went  and  pounded  all  the  medicine 
bottles  to  pieces.  I  used  to  keep  'em 
on  the  parlor  mantel  so  as  people  could 
see  'em.  '  Fires  !  *  says  I  ;  he  says  I 
must  have  warm  fires.'  At  that  I 
punched  the  kitchen  fire  out.  Just 
then  who  should  come  in  but  Conover, 
who'd  come  over  to  see  to  the  fires, 
like  she  said  he  would.  'Ain't  goin'  to 
have  any  fires,'  I  says.  I  must  of  said 
it  chilly  like,  for  he  looked  like  he  does 
when  Mis'  Conover  tells  him  he's  been 
at  the  Cross  Roads  Store  the  night 
before  and  neglectin'  his  family. 

'*  Next  day  I  started  in.  I'll  own  I 
felt  goose-fleshy,  but  I  wrapped  maw's 
old  blanket  shawl  around  me  and  knot- 
ted it  back  o'  my  waist.  I  had  a  waist 
them  days;  I  was  skinny  as  a  rail.  Now 


I'm  forty-two  around.  The  doctor  said 
I  must  be  careful  'bout  the  air.  I  went 
out  on  this  very  porch  and  stayed  there 
all  day  sewin';  and  people  went  by  and 
didn't  say  much,  I  looked  so  black. 
Even  little  Nettie  Conover  comin'  in 
to  set  with  me — and  sayin'  her  doll-baby 
had  the  gallopin'  consumption  —  got 
scary  and  went  home,  and  I  didn't 
blame  the  child.  But  that  was  the 
beginnin'  of  Nettie  and  me  being  in- 
timate friends.  For  while  I  didn't  like 
her  doll-baby  havin'  my  disease,  it 
proved  that  Nettie  was  sympathizin' 
and  noticin',  pickin'  up  your  way  of 
talkin'  and  the  like.  She  used  to  talk 
a  good  deal  like  me,  only  better,  till 
years  afterward  that  beau  of  hers  came 
along.  Now  she  talks  like  him  ;  she 
calls  it  up-to-date.  He's  a  nice,  cheerful 
young  man  ;  calls  me  Aunt  Murrie. 
Nettie  calls  him  a  commercial  traveler 
— he's  a  drummer,  you  know.  But 
that  day  I  speak  of,  long  ago,  when 
she  went  home  scared,  it  was  cool  out 
there  on  the  porch,  and  in  no  time  my 
fingers  got  numb.  But  I  kept  on, 
though  I  coughed  like  all  possessed. 

"  That  week  was  the  beginnin'  of 
my  church-goin'.  Before  that  I'd  al- 
ways felt  too  sick  to  go  ;  but  I  went 
now — I  wanted  everybody  to  know  I'd 
made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  goin'  to  die 
for  spite.  I'll  never  forget  that  first 
Sunday.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the 
congregation  when  I  went  in.  I  don't 
believe  many  heard  the  sermon  after  I 
got  there.  I  did,  though.  I  never 
took  my  eyes  off  the  pastor.  The 
sermon  was  about  charity.  The  pastor 
was  dear  old  Mr.  Scovel.  He  died  last 
year,  a  father  in  Israel  if  there  ever 
was  one — nineteen  children,,  and  he  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse.  It's  always 
the  way,  ain't  it  ?  Well,  I  seemed  to 
put  him  out  a  bit  that  Sunday,  for  he 
says:  'Faith  and  hope,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity;'  and  I  don't  believe 
he  or  any  of  the  people  saw  the  mistake. 

"When  church  was  over  the  women 
would  have  flocked  around  me,  but  I  was 
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hateful  and  flocked  by  myself,  goin'  ofif 
home  without  a  word  to  anybody.  But 
I  kept  goin'  every  Sunday  to  church, 
and,  believe  me  or  not,  the  congregation 
got  bigger  each  time.  So  much  so  that 
Mis'  Scovel  she  asked  me  as  a  personal 
favor  to  join  the  Dorcas,  as  they  had 
lots  of  sewin'  to  do  and  only  a  few 
women  could  spare  the  time  to  come 
to  the  meetin's.  I  joined  it  all  right, 
as  Nettie  Conover  says  ;  and  so  many 
women  piled  in,  discoverin'  they  could 
spare  the  time  after  all,  that  in  two 
weeks  we  had  done  so  much  sewin' 
we  ran  out  of  materials. 

**  Nobody  said  much  to  me,  though  ; 
I  was  so  mad  and  couldn't  be  got  to 
talk.  But  I  went  for  spite,  and  got 
religion  that  way.  Kind  o'  funny, 
wasn't  it  ?  But  I  suppose  it's  no 
matter  how  you  get  it  so  you  do  get 
religion — it  was  born  in  Nettie  Conover; 
her  grandmother  washed  and  ironed  for 
her  pastor. 

"The  doctor  had  said  I  must  take 
meat  and  beef-tea;  no  milk  or  eggs. 
For  spite  I  wouldn't  touch  meat,  and 
for  spite  I  got  all  the  eggs  I  could  get 
the  hens  to  lay  and  b'iled  'em  and  made 
my  meals  off  of  'em  for  days.  But 
they  puffed  me  up  terrible,  and  I  felt  I 
had  the  dyspepsy  the  meanest  way,  and 
everything  seemed  to  look  yellow — the 
yelks,  you  know.  Then  I  felt  there 
must  be  another  way  to  fix  them  eggs 
so  as  to  make  'em  more  comfortable,  so 
I  tried  'em  raw.  I  must  confess  I 
didn't  hanker  after  'em  that  way,  they 
were  so  unsatisfyin'.  But  I  kep'  on. 
In  two  weeks  I  was  takin'  my  dozen 
raw  ones  a  day  and  fairly  livin'  in  the 
open  air  on  the  porch. 

"  But  I  had  a  gnawin',  and  I  won- 
dered what  I  could  do  to  stop  it.  All 
at  once  I  remembered  the  doctor  had 
said  I  shouldn't  have  milk.  That  was 
the  bcginnin'  of  Miss  Conover  givin'  me 
all  the  milk  they  couldn't  use  from  the 
cow,  though  she  warned  me.  *  How- 
ever,' says  she,  real  mean  I  thought  at 
the  time,    you  can't  refuse  notions  to  a 


dyin'  person,  even  if  she  is  spiteful. 
It'd  be  so  sad.' 

"  So  I  begun  on  milk,  and  found  it 
filled  the  cracks  till  there  wasn't  any 
more  gnawin'.  That  was  all  I  took, 
raw  eggs  and  milk — and  air.  My !  I 
eat  so  many  eggs  I  couldn't  look  a  hen 
in  the  face;  while  as  for  milk  I  do 
believe. I  must  have  mooed  in  my  sleep. 
And  air !  Why,  when  people  used  to 
pretend  they  had  business  that  took 
them  past  here,  I  begun  on  hammicks. 
Say,  if  that  one  ain't  swung  the  way 
you  like  it  I  can  easy  do  it  another  way. 
And  don't  hesitate  to  say  cushions  if 
you  want  some  more. 

"As  I  say,  I  took  to  hammicks; 
made  the  first  one  out  o'  the  clothes- 
line. It  cut  a  little,  for  1  was  skinny, 
and  I  hadn't  any  too  much  line.  Well, 
I  took  to  it;  even  slept  out  in  it  at 
night.  You  might  have  thought  I  was 
a  torch-light  procession,  the  way  people 
went  past  after  dark.  It  was  fierce,  as 
Nettie  Conover  says.  But  I  didn't  care. 
And  do  you  know,  I  got  to  sleepin'  bet- 
ter than  I'd  slept  for  years,  out  there  in 
the  open.  Then  one  time  I  discovered 
I  didn't  cough  hardly  any.  Says  I  to 
myself:  'Maybe  the  end's  come;'  for 
I'd  heard  if  your  cough  stops  when 
you've  got  the  consumption  you're  done. 
Yet  even  then  I  didn't  get  any  less 
spiteful,  and  kept  on. 

"  But  the  queerest  thing  was  the  day 
I  found  my  clothes  were  tight  for  me. 
'Maria  Glenn,'  says  I,  *  you're  swellin'. 
And  when  you  swell,  mortification's  set 
in.'  But  I  kep'  it  up.  Then  one  day 
dear  old  Doctor  Jones  went  past.  He 
looked  in,  scornful,  I  thought.  All  of 
a  sudden  he  smiled.  'Ah,  Maria,'  he 
calls  out,  '  you're  cheatin' ;  you're  takin' 
my  medicine  on  the  sly — look  how  much 
better  you  are.'  Better!  Why,  so  I 
was,  but  the  medicine  hadn't  done  it, 
and  I  up  and  told  him  so;  and  he  went 
on,  puzzled  like. 

"Then  Mr.  Harries,  the  undertaker, 
stopped  one  afternoon,  and  he  had  a 
measurin    look  in   his  eye.      'Why,'  he 
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says,   'you're    stouter    than   you   were. 

But  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do ' 

'There  ain't,'  I  snaps  out,  'this  trip;' 
and  he  looked  as  if  I  wasn't  polite, 
which  I  wasn't,  and  marched  away. 

"The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I 
did  live  six  months,  I  give  you  my  word 
for  it.  At  the  end  of  a  year  I  hadn't  a 
speck  of  a  cough,  I  was  eatin'  eggs 
without  takin'  a  tally  of  'em,  and 
drinkin'  so  much  milk  I  seemed  to  be 
washin'  the  tumblers  all  the  time,  and 
fairly  livin'  in  the  air — trapesin'  miles 
and  miles  without  gettin'  tired,  inter- 
ested in  things  I  never  thought  about 
before,  diggin'  in  the  garden,  lookin' 
after  lost  birds  and  sick  lost  animals, 
and  seein'  to  one  or  two  people  that 
hadn't  as  much  as  I  had  in  the  world. 
In  two  years  I  was  like  I  am  now.  I 
weigh  close  on  to  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
I  eat  whatever  I  want,  I  can  do  a  man's 
work  in  the  field,  I  never  catch  cold. 
And  as  for  nerves — I  really  believe  if  a 
locomotive  was  to  blow  up  under  my 
bed  when  I  was  sleepin'  there  I  wouldn't 
do  more  than  move.  And  it  was  only 
last  week  that  Reverend  Mr.  Nash — he 
is  the  most  hurryin'  man  I  ever  saw — 
said  he  never  saw  a  woman  like  me  for 
— oh,  well ! 

"But  what  do  you  think?  To  this 
day  old  Doctor  Jones  thinks  I  take  his 


medicine  on  the  sly,  and  he's  almost 
finished  a  paper  sayin'  he's  found  a  sure 
cure  for  the  gallopin'  consumption,  and 
wants  to  have  it  patented  and  put  my 
picture  on  the  labels."  She  laughed 
long  and  heartily,  her  incipient  double- 
chin  shaking. 

"And  all  this  was  done  for  spite," 
she  added  ;  "may  the  Lord  forgive  me! 
And  I  think  he  will,  for  I  took  the 
simple  things  he  gives  us,  and  the 
blessed  air  and  sunshine  that  are  given 
to  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  And 
now  these  peas  are  shelled,  I'll  go  in 
and  make  one  o'  the  lemon  sponge- 
cakes you  like  with  your  tea.  Besides, 
maybe  Reverend  Mr.  Nash  will  drop  in. 
It's  about  his  time,  and  he  brags  about 
my  sponge-cakes.  And  no  medicifie  for 
yours  truly,  as  Nettie  Conover  says. 
She  told  me  her  beau  says  that  some 
of  the  new  doctors  cure  people  of  things 
the  same  way  I  cured  myself — only  with 
the  spite  left  out." 

Singing  softly  to  herself,  Maria  Glenn 
went  around  the  porch  to  the  kitchen, 
her  head  narrowly  escaping  impact  with 
a  little  box  aimed  in  quite  another  direc- 
tion by  the  boarder  in  the  hammock. 
The  persistent  hen,  which  was  on  the 
lookout,  omnivorously  snapped  up  the 
pills  that  fell  from  the  box,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  them. 


HIGH-CHURCH  FANCIES 


ISABELLA  HOWE  FISKE 


In  golden  song  the  oriole 

Unto  the  oriole  sings — 

A  little  Chrysostom  of  Spring. 

He  hath  a  broad  and  golden  stole; 

Or  is  he  verger,  strangely  clad, 

As  through  the  belfried  elm  he  rings 

His  little  clear-toned  bells  and  glad  ? 

Or  is  he  surpliced  acolyte. 

Or  just  a  swinging  censer  bright  ? 


The  Illustrated  London  Newt 

MR.  H.   B.   IRVING  AS  THE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK 

Mr.  Irving  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  but,  strange  to  say,  never  saw  his  father  act 

the  part  of  Hamlet. 


L  BEST  NLW  THINGS 

from  the  World  of  Prini 


The  Initial  P's  MoYemenl 

Puck 

The  letters  said:  "  Let's  break  the  spell 

Of  war.     How  can  we  do  it  ?  " 

Cried  P:  '*  My  friends,  I  stand  for  Peace! 

Let  us  begin  with  Bullet. 

If  you'll  put  me  in  place  of  B, 

I'll  raise  you  a  fat  Pullet. 

And  once  again  into  the  breech 

I'd  like  to  push — take  Cartridge. 

Just  bite  off  C  and  put  in  me 

And  I'll  let  fly  a  Partridge. 

Then  I'll  give  place,  I've  done  my  share; 

No  more  I'll  stand  for  Powder. 

A  soft  Ch  in  place  of  P 

Will  give  just  harmless  Chowder." 

Thus  words  which  play  a  dreadful  part 
Yield  to  the  spell  of  P'sful  art. 


Too  Full  of  Quotations 

W.  T.  Stead  in  The  Review  of  Reviews 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
Hamlet.  My  first  impression  of  the 
play  as  played,  compared  with  the  play 
as  written,  was  not  unlike  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  when  for  the 
first  time  you  travel  by  an  express  train 
over  a  line  on  which  you  have  heretofore 
stopped  at  all  the  wayside  stations. 
The  sense  of  breathless  rush  is  the 
same  in  both.  As  you  just  catch  with 
difficulty  in  passing  the  familiar  names 
of  the  stations  as  you  whiz  past  the 
platform,  so  in  like  manner  you  hear 
the  famous  phrases  which  are  the  land- 
marks of  the  play,  and  before  you  have 
really  heard  them,  and  are  quite  sure 
where  to  place  them,  you  are  whirled 


on  by  the  action  of  the  drama.  You 
have  not  time  to  think.  It  is  a  piece 
full  of  action,  of  sensational  action ; 
only  it  goes  too  quick.  I  remember 
seeing  a  kinetoscope  of  the  Coronation, 
in  which  a  ceremony  that  lasted  several 
hours  was  hurried  through  in  thirty 
minutes.  As  I  called  to  mind  the  in- 
numerable treatises  and  disquisitions  I 
had  read  about  the  play,  in  which 
almost  every  speech  has  afforded  a 
theme  for  endless  dissertation,  it  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  sec  the  play 
going  past  at  double-quick  step.  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  so.  But  I  think  I  felt 
the  contrast  more  between  the  play 
written  and  the  play  acted  in  the  case 
of  Hamlet  than  in  any  of  those  that  I 
have  yet  seen. 

Roosevelt's  Hard  Job 

The  London  Outlook 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  bottom,  is  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  democracy  against 
plutocracy.  To  that  aim  his  trust 
policy,  his  railway  policy,  his  plea  for 
tariff  revision,  are  ultimately  referable. 
He  is  a  Bryanite  without  Mr.  Bryan's 
wildness,  if  also  without  his  real  touch 
of  genius.  Both  men  press  toward  what 
is  substantially  the  same  goal — the 
release  of  America  froin  the  grip  of 
organized  wealth  and  the  disruption  of 
that  unholy  alliance  between  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  boss,  between  a  vora- 
cious  plutocracy  and    a   conscienceless 
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political  leadership.  And  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  finding  now,  as  Mr.  Bryan  may 
find  hereafter,  in  pursuing  that  objec- 
tive that  the  Senate  is  of  all  obstacles 
the  most  formidable  and  persistent  be- 
cause it  is  itself  the  very  citadel  of 
"vested  interests,"  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  the  machine  and  the  trusts. 
Between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Senate 
there  is  not  merely  a  want  of  personal 
congruity,  not  merely  the  normal  con- 
stitutional jealousy,  but  a  fundamental 
divergence  of  political  outlook  and  ten- 
dency. He  will  strive,  and  strive  again, 
to  bend  it  not  to  his  but  to  the  national 
will.  But  if  anything  could  make  Mr. 
Roosevelt  pause  from  doing  what  he 
feels  to  be  right  it  would  be  the  thought 
of  how  many  Presidents  have  essayed 
this  same  task,  and  how  few,  if  any, 
have  been  able  to  carry  it  through. 


Merely  a  Parable 

The  Popular  Magazine 

It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  among 
our  colored  brethren  of  the  Sunny  South 
the  stealing  of  poultry  is  not  considered 
a  heinous  sin.  Indeed  they  seem  to 
look  upon  the  matter  very  much  as  did 
Huckleberry  Finn,  who  said,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  his  "pap"  always  took 
along  a  chicken  when  it  didn't  seem 
to  be  "roosting  comfortable,"  because 
even  if  he  didn't  need  it  himself,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  find  somebody  who 
did.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  how 
a  negro  preacher  once  took  advantage 
of  this  weakness  among  his  parishioners. 

Just  before  the  collection  was  taken 
up  one  Sunday  morning  he  announced 
that  he  regretted  to  state  that  a  certain 
brother  had  forgotten  to  lock  the  door 
of  his  chicken  house  the  night  before, 
and  as  a  result  in  the  morning  he 
found  that  most  of  his  fowls  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"I  doan'  want  ter  be  pussonal,  bred- 
ren,"  he  added,  "but  I  hab  my  suspi- 
cions as  to  who  stole  dem  chickens.  I 
also  hab  reason  foh  believin'  dat  if  I  am 
right  in  dose  suspicions,  dat  pusson 
won't  put  any  money  in  de  plate  which 
will  now  be  passed  around." 

The  result  was  a  fine  collection,  not 
a  single    member   of   the   congregation 


feigning   sleep.      After  it  was  counted 
the  old  parson  came  forward. 

"Now,  bredren,"  he  said,  "I  doan' 
want  your  dinners  to  be  spoilt  by  won- 
derin'  where  dat  brudder  lives  who 
doan'  lock  his  chickens  up  at  night. 
Dat  brudder  doan'  exist,  mah  friends. 
He  was  a  parable,  gotten  up  foh  pur- 
poses of  finances." 


GoYernmenl  a  Curse! 

Count  Tolstoy  in  the  London  Times 

I  regard  not  only  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment but  all  governments  as  intricate 
institutions  sanctified  by  tradition  and 
custom  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
by  violence  and  with  impunity  the 
most  dreadful  crimes  of  murder,  rob- 
bery, intoxication,  stultification,  depri- 
vation, and  exploitation  of  the  people 
by  the  wealthy  and  powerful;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  all  the  efforts  of 
those  who  wish  to  improve  social  life 
should  be  directed  to  the  liberation  of 
themselves  from  governments  whose 
evil,  and  above  all  whose  futility,  is  in 
our  time  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious.  This  object  is,  in  my  opinion, 
attainable  by  one,  and  only  by  one, 
unique  means — the  inner,  religiously 
moral  perfectioning  of  separate  indi- 
viduals. 

Maligning  the  Dear  Things 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

The  dramatis  personce  are  two  well- 
dressed  young  women  in  a  Queen  Anne 
street  car,  and  the  conductor.  The 
time  is  the  present. 

Conductor:    "  Fares,  please." 

First  young  lady  (hastily):  "Let  me 
pay,  dear." 

Second  young  lady  (opening  chate- 
laine and  beginning  to  take  out  hand- 
kerchief, small  package,  gloves,  and 
keys):  "Not  for  worlds,  dearest!  I 
have  some  change." 

First  young  lady  (excavating  depths 
of  wrist-bag):  "Nonsense,  I  have  it 
here.  And  you  paid  it  when  we  came 
down  the  last  time." 

Second  young  lady :  "  I'm  sure  I 
didn't.  It  was  you.  Don't  you 
remember  ?       The    reason    I    know   is 
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because  we  were  going  to  tea  at 
Emma's." 

First  young  lady:  "Oh,  yes,  and  I 
wore  my  pink  dress;  but  that  wasn't 
the  last  time  we  were  out  together. 
We  were  going  to  the  matinee,  and 
I'm  sure  you  paid  the  fares." 

Second  young  lady  (triumphantly 
taking  out  a  purse):  "  Well,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference.   I'll  just  pay  again." 

Conductor  (wearily):  "Fares,  ladies." 

First  young  lady  (indignantly,  also 
producing    purse):    "It    does    make    a 


difference,  indeed !  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  out  and  let  you  pay  my  fare 
everywhere  we  go?     Here,  I  have  it." 

Second  young  lady:  "Don't  be  so 
silly.     Here,  I  have  it." 

First  young  lady:  "  My  dear,  I  in- 
sist." 

Second  young  lady  :  "  Maud,  I  shall 
be  downright  offended  with  you  in  a 
moment.     I  shall  pay  the  fares." 

Conductor:  "I  don't  care  who  pays, 
but  I  don't  want  to  stand  here  all  day." 

First  young  lady  (with  indignation); 


The  Sketch 

The  Bus-Driver  [to  the  Tramp,  ivho  is  gnanving  a  bone):    "  Nah  then,  dinin'  out  a'gin  ?" 
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"  You  are  a  rude  person,  and  I  shall 
report  you.  Here,  take  this  mone}'. 
I'm  sure  you  only  had  to  wait  a  second 
or  two." 

Second  young  lady  :   "  Isn't  it  awful, 
the  insolence  of  these  people  ?  " 


The  Eagle  is  a  Serious  Bird 

William  Lovell  Finley  in  The  Country  Calendar 

I  cannot  imagine  even  a  touch  of 
humor  in  the  life  of  the  eagle.  There 
was  a  pair  of  blue  jays  that  nested  near 
the  eagles,  and  I  imagine  they  came 
sneaking  around  at  times  when  the 
parents  were  not  at  home,  just  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  One  day  I  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  with  my 
feet  dangling  over,  when  one  of  the 
curious  jays  came  up  from  behind.  He 
didn't  notice  me  till  he  alighted,  squawk- 
ing, close  by.  His  squawking-valve 
closed  short  off  with  a  squeak  of  sur- 
prise; he  threw  up  his  wings  in  horror 
and  fell  backwards.  The  blue  jay  him- 
self would  have  chuckled  in  enjoyment 
at  the  sight,  if  the  joke  had  not  been  on 
him.  I  enjoyed  it  hugely,  but  it  was  all 
Greek  to  the  eagles.  Everything  to 
them  is  serious.  Life  is  a  cruel,  harsh 
reality;   it  is  blood  from  birth   to  death. 


A  Viceregal  Indiscretion 

The  Westminster  Gazette 

An  Indian  correspondent  writes  :  On 
February  1 1  an  immense  audience  filled 
the  Senate  House  of  the  Calcutta 
University  to  hear  the  address  to  Con- 
vocation from  Lord  Curzon  as  Chan- 
cellor. His  Excellency  began  well.  He 
announced  that  he  would  turn  aside 
from  the  '  dusty  fields"  of  educational 
controversy  and  talk  to  the  undergrad- 
uates about  themselves  and  the  work 
that  lay  before  them.  Thereupon  he 
began  a  homily  on  certain  ideals  which 
"are  the  common  property  of  all  human- 
ity, irrespective  of  country  or  race" — 
truthfulness,  independence  of  judg- 
ment, public  duty,  and  other  inspiring 
matters.  Unfortunately,  however,  be- 
fore Lord  Curzon  had  gone  far  he  took 
a  fatal  turn  and  his  Indian  auditors 
found  themselves  listening  to  an  address 
which  contained  a  comprehensive  in- 
dictment of  themselves   and  their  tra- 


ditions. "I  hope,"  said  Lord  Curzon, 
"that  I  am  making  no  false  or  arrogant 
claim  when  I  say  that  the  highest  ideal 
of  truth  is  to  a  large  extent  a  Western 
conception."  This  was  an  unmistak- 
able indication  of  what  was  coming. 
He  went  oh  to  say:  "Undoubtedly, 
truth  took  a  high  place  in  the  moral 
codes  of  the  West  before  it  had  been 
similarly  honored  in  the  East,  where 
craftiness  and  diplomatic  wile  have 
always  been  held  in  much  repute.  We 
may  prove  it  by  the  common  innuendo 
that  lurks  in  the  words  'Oriental  diplo- 
macy,' by  which  is  meant  something 
rather  tortuous  and  hypersubtle." 

It  was  not  surprising  that  these 
strictures,  while  mingled  with  much 
sound  advice  to  the  students,  were  the 
target  for  much  criticism. 

The  speech  was  discussed  in  serious 
leading  articles,  which  severely  censured 
Lord  Curzon  for  injustice  and  bad 
taste.  Letters  in  the  newspapers  gave 
a  formidable  array  of  examples  from  the 
Indian  epics,  showing  that  His  Excel- 
lency had  not  spoken  according  to  the 
book,  and  among  the  European  com- 
munity it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Viceroy  had  been  guilty 
of  a  serious  indiscretion. 

This  was  the  state  of  afifairs  when 
on  the  second  day  after  Convocation 
the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  an  English 
Bengali  daily  published  in  Calcutta, 
came  out  with  a  mischievous  and  most 
diverting  set  of  extracts,  exhibiting  the 
Viceroy  in  two  capacities,  thus: 

As  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
cutta, Address  in  Convocation,  February 
II,  1905:  "Untruthfulness  consists  in 
saying  or  doing  anything  that  gives  an 
erroneous  impression  either  of  one's 
own  character  or  of  other  people's  con- 
duct or  of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  life. 
I  say  that  the  highest  ideal  of  truth  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  Western  conception. 
Undoubtedly  truth  took  a  high  place  in 
the  moral  codes  of  the  West  before  it 
had  been  similarly  honored  in  the  East. 
Flattery  may  be  either  honest  or  dis- 
honest. Whichever  it  be,  you  should 
avoid  it.  If  it  is  the  former,  it  is  never- 
theless false  ;  if  it  is  the  latter,  it  is  vile." 

From  Problems  of  the  Far  East,  by 
George  N.  Curzon    (pp.  155  and  156)  : 
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The  Minneapolis  Journal 


HOW  WOULD  THIS  DO  FOR  1908  ? 


Before  proceeding  to  the  royal  audi- 
ence I  enjoyed  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  the  Korean  Foreign  Office. 
...  I  remember  some  of  his  questions 
and  answers.  Having  been  particularly 
warned  not  to  admit  to  him  that  I  was 
only  thirty-three  years  old,  an  age  to 
which  no  respect  attaches  in  Korea, 
when  he  put  to  me  the  straight  ques- 
tion— invariably  the  first  in  an  Oriental 
dialogue — 'How  old  are  you?'  I  un- 
hesitatingly responded,  'Forty.'  'Dear 
me,'  he  said,  you  look  very  young  for 
that.      How    do    you    account    for   it?' 


'By  the  fact,'  I  replied,  'that  I  have 
been  traveling  for  a  month  in  the 
superb  climate  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions.' Finally  he  said  to  me,  *  I  pre- 
sume you  are  a  near  relative  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England.'  'No,' 
I  replied,  *I  am  not.'  But  observing 
the  look  of  disgust  that  passed  over  his 
countenance,  I  was  fain  to  add,  'I  am, 
however,  as  yet  an  unmarried  man,' 
with  which  unscrupulous  suggestion  I 
completely  regained  the  old  gentleman's 
favor." 

The  result  was  an   instant  change  in 
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the  public  temper.  The  whole  of  India 
shook  with  laughter,  and  an  incident 
which  had  seemed  likely  to  produce  a 
crop  of  racial  recriminations  passed  ofi 
in  mutual  delight  at  the  jest. 

The  Way  of  Boys 

T.  P.'s  Weekly 

Andrew  Lang's  views  on  youth  are 
certainly  not  "wrote  too  sentimentally." 
In  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Boy,"  in  his 
new  book,  Adventures  Among  Booksy 
he  approaches  this  complex  subject  "as 
a  humble  student  of  savage  life."  He 
imagines  the  manners  and  customs  of 
boyhood  to  be  transferred  to  adults. 
You  have,  he  supposes,  just  been  elected 
to  a  new  club  in  which  nearly  all  the 
members  are  complete  strangers  to  you. 

"You  enter  the  doors  for  the  first 
time,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "when  two  older 
members,  who  have  been  gossiping  in 
the  hall,  pounce  upon  you  with  the 
exclamation  :  '  Hullo,  here's  a  new  fel- 
low!  You  fellow,  what's  your  name?' 
You  reply,  let  us  say,  'Johnson.'  *I 
don't  believe  it,  it's  such  a  rum  name. 
What's  your  father  ? '  Perhaps  you 
are  constrained  to  answer  *a  duke,'  or 
— more  probably — *a  solicitor.'  In  the 
former  case  your  friends  bound  up  into 
the  smoking-room,  howling:  'Here's  a 
new  fellow  says  his  father  is  a  duke. 
Let's  take  the  cheek  out  of  him.'  And 
they  'take  it  out'  with  umbrellas,  slip- 
pers, and  other  surgical  instruments. 
Or,  in  the  latter  case — your  parent  being 
a  solicitor — they  reply:  'Then  your 
father  must  be  a  beastly  cad.  All 
solicitors  are  sharks.  My  father  says 
so,  and  he  knows.  How  many  sisters 
have  you  ?  '  The  new  member  answers, 
'Four.'  'Any  of  them  married  ?'  'No.' 
How  awfully  awkward  for  you. '  " 

Roosevelt  the  Man 

The  Kansas  City  Journal 

President  Roosevelt's  hunting  trip  is 
now  concluded  and  everything  in  the 
itinerary  has  worked  like  a  charm. 
The  program  has  been  carried  out 
without  a  hitch,  and  the  people  he  has 
visited,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try that   has  looked   on,  have   enjoyed 


the  President's  outing  almost  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  he  has  himself;  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
like  a  whole-souled  college  boy  on  a 
well  earned  vacation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  officialdom  and  cold  ceremony 
behind  him  when  he  left  Washington, 
and  from  that  moment  when  he  said  in 
the  unaffected,  frank  way  of  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  off  duty  and  on  pleasure 
bent,  that  he  had  left  "Bill  Taft  sitting 
on  the  lid  " — meaning,  in  the  language 
of  official  correctness,  that  Secretary  of 
War  Taft  was  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  during 
his  absence — to  his  latest  speech  at 
Newcastle,  Colorado,  in  which  he  told 
his  audience  that  the  only  crop  worth 
thinking  about  was  a  crop  of  children, 
he  has  conducted  himself  as  Roosevelt 
the  man  and  not  as  the  President.  To 
a  European  ruler,  or  even  diplomat,  all 
this  must  appear  a  trifle  lacking  in  dig- 
nity if  not  absolutely  shocking,  and  it  is 
true  that  such  a  course  would  be  highly 
impolitic  if  not  impossible  in  their  cases  ; 
for  most  monarchs  to  show  themselves 
in  their  true  light  at  close  range  to  the 
people  would  not  only  destroy  the  illu- 
sions of  majesty  and  divinity  that  are 
presumed  to  hedge  a  king,  but  would 
probably  soon  lose  them  their  thrones. 

That  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  able  to 
come  off  his  "high  horse"  and  get 
down  among  the  people  without  any 
loss  of  dignity  and  with  an  access  of 
respect,  certainly  of  affection,  speaks 
wonders  for  the  genuineness  and  hearti- 
ness of  the  man. 

Everywhere  on  his  trip  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  avoided  not  only  partizanship 
but  even  politics  in  his  speeches,  and 
his  speeches  have  been  remarkable  as 
expressions  of  a  warm  good-fellowship, 
spontaneous  from  the  heart,  rather  than 
the  cold  didactic  discourse  of  the  states- 
man and  political  leader.  No  one  could 
guess  from  his  utterances  whether  he 
was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 
Everywhere  he  has  preached  patriotism, 
good  citizenship,  and  love  of  family. 

However  much  others  may  differ  as 
to  his  political  policies,  and  whatever 
mistakes  President  Roosevelt  may  have 
made    or    will    make    as    to    men    and 
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things — and  no  one  will  pretend  that  he 
is  above  other  humanity  in  this  respect 
—  it  is  undeniable  that  Roosevelt  the 
man  has  captured  more  precious  things 
than  wolves  and  bears  on  his  trip. 


certain  minds  until  sermons  have  actu- 
ally been  delivered   upon  it.     That  the 
frank,    open    steadfastness    of    each    to 
an    early   creed    is  really   a    convincing 
tribute    to    the   other's  gentleness   and 
generosity,    and    an    evi- 
dence   of    a    true    unity 
of  feeling,  escapes  these 
critics. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  all 
the  others,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt is  untroubled  by  out- 
cry. If  in  her  busy  life 
she  should  undertake  se- 
riously to  consider  criti- 
cisms, then  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  none  too  long 
now,  would  fail  utterly 
for  the  sum  of  her  day's 
activities.  But  she  has 
knowledge,  gentleness, 
and  humor,  a  trinity  of 
.virtues  proof  against  the 
shafts  of  censure.  She 
knows  pictures,  and  is 
unmoved  by  the  clamor 
of  those  who  arraign  her 
at  the  bar  of  morality 
because  she  restores  to 
its  place  on  the  White 
House  walls  Watts'  beau- 
tiful Love  and  Death, 
which  a  prudish  din 
caused  a  former  adminis- 
tration to  banish  to  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 
She  knows  society,  and 
can  bear  with  composure 
the  objections  to  her  well 

ordered  rule.     She  knows 
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Loving  Cup  presented. to  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  on  the  occasion  of     ^^at  followed  her  removal 
\.\\Q  sQwe.nty-f[\\.\\  3inn\vtr^3iry  oi  The  Albany  Euening  Journal         of    some    old     mahogany 

from  her  sons'  bedrooms 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 

Harper's  Bazar 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  a  woman  of  devout 
nature  and  conventionally  religious  habit. 
In  Washington  she  is  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  —  a 
fact  which  has  caused  its  share  of  tongue- 
wagging.  For  the*  President,  asstanchly 
loyal  to  his  traditions  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
to  hers,  attends  Grace  Church.  This 
division  of  family  worship  has  troubled 


and  the  substitution  of  iron  and  oak  ; 
yet  she  must  have  been  a  trifle  amazed 
at  first  to  discover  that  her  wise  pro- 
vision for  the  saving  of  national  furni- 
ture should  be  regardedas  the  vandalism 
of  a  person  with  no  "  feeling  "  for 
antiques.  She  knows  how  to  dress 
well,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  at 
the  reports  of  her  parsimony  or  extrav- 
agance, as  they  alternately  swing  into 
circulation. 
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Punch 


Fond  young  mother  (with  first  born): 
*'  Now,  which  of  us  do  you  think  he  is 
Hke?" 

Friend  (judicially):  "  Well,  of  course, 
intelligence  has  not  really  dawned  in 
his  countenance  yet,  but  he's  wonder- 
fully like  both  of  you." 


The  Barnes  Loving  Cup 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

Elsewhere  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
loving  cup  recently  presented  to  William 
Barnes,  Jr.,  president  of  The  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  that  paper. 
The  cup,  which  is  of  pure  colonial 
design,  is  a  square  bowl  on  a  base  of 
Irish  bogwood,  and  stands  eighteen 
inches  high.  On  its  face  is  a  finely 
engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Barnes,  set  in 
a  miniature  first  page  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  with  the  inscription  shown  in 
the  reproduction. 

On  the  reverse  side  is  the  following  : 
To  our  President.  May  the  day  of 
yourself  and  family  be  ever  filled  with 
pleasure  and  prosperity. 


Education  vs.  Success 

Walter  L.  Hervey  in  The  Chautauquan 

There  are  472  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  eleven  of  them  founded  before 
the  Revolution,  half  of  them  founded 
since  the  Civil  War.  In  these  colleges 
there  were,  in  1897,  84,955,  ^"d  in 
1902,  88,879  students  pursuing  college 
courses,  about  five-eighths  of  whom 
were  male  students.  This  means  roughly 
that  out  of  every  900  of  the  population 
one  is  a  college  student ;  and  that  in 
every  1,400  of  the  population  there  is 
one  male  college  student — as  against  one 
out  of  every  five  of  the  population  in 
elementary  schools;  one  out  of  every 
125  in  high  schools ;  and  one  out  of 
every  1,500  or  so  in  professional  schools. 

The  figures  regarding  quality  are  more 
striking.  The  ratio  of  American  men 
who  have  received  a  college  education 
has  been  in  the  past  but  i  per  cent., 
though  it  is  now  over  3  per  cent.  But 
it  has  been  shov/n  that  the  number  of 


college-bred  men  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  two  typical 
Congresses  was  32  times  as  great  as 
might  have  been  expected  if  the  fact 
of  their  college  training  were  neglected, 
and  that  in  fifty-seven  years  68  per 
cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  United  States  have 
been  college-bred  men.  One  out  of  40 
college  graduates  as  against  one  out  of 
10,000  non-college  graduates  is  men- 
tioned in  Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of 
Biography .  One  in  every  106  of  col- 
lege graduates  is  mentioned  in  Who's 
Who,  as  against  one  in  every  600  of  non- 
college  graduates.  College-bred  profes- 
sional-men have  five  times  the  chance 
of  other  men  to  attain  eminence. 


Mark  Twain  on  Hawley 

The  Hartford  Times 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Mark  Twain 
once  introduced  the  late  Senator  Hawley 
at  a  public  meeting:  "I  see  I  am  adver- 
tised to  introduce  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  General  Hawley  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  I  see  it  is  the  report  that  I  am 
to  make  a  political  speech.  Now,  I 
must  say  this  is  an  error.  I  wasn't  con- 
structed to  make  stump  speeches,  and 
on  that  head  (political)  I  have  only  this 
to  say:  First,  see  that  you  vote.  Sec- 
ond, see  that  your  neighbor  votes. 
Lastly,  see  that  yourself  or  neighbor 
don't  scratch  the  ticket.  General  Haw- 
ley was  president  of  the  Centennial 
Commission.  Was  a  gallant  soldier  in 
the  War.  He  has  been  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  Member  of  Congress  and 
was  President  of  the  convention  that 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln." 

General  Hawley:  *'That  nominated 
Grant." 

Twain  :  **He  says  it  was  Grant,  hwX. 
I  know  better.  He  is  a  member  of  my 
church  at  Hartford  and,  the  author  of 
'Beautiful  Snow.'  Maybe  he  will  deny 
that.  But  I  am  only  here  to  give  him 
a  character  from  his  last  place.  As  a 
pure  citizen,  I  respect  him  ;  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  years,  I  have  the  warmest 
regard  for  him;  as  a  neighbor  whose 
vegetable  garden  joins  mine,  why — why, 
I  watch  him.     That's  nothing;  we  all 
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do  that  with  any  neighbor.  General 
Hawley  keeps  his  promises,  not  only  in 
private  but  in  public.  He  is  an  editor 
who  believes  what  he  writes  in  his  own 
paper.  As  the  author  of  'Beautiful 
Snow,'  he  added  a  new  pang  to  winter. 
He  is  broad-souled,  generous,  noble,  lib- 
eral, alive  to  his  moral  and  religious 
responsibilities.  Whenever  the  contri- 
bution box  was  passed  I  never  knew 
him  to  take  out  a  cent.  He  is  a  square, 
true,  honest  man  in  politics,  and  I  must 
say  he  occupies  a  mighty  lonesome 
position."  

Shoo,  Fly! 

Puck 

A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue 
Were    imprisoned.     Now 

they  do  ? 
Said  the  fly  :     "  Let  us  flee  !  " 
**  Let  us  fly,"  said  the  flea — 
So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 


what    could 


Actors  and  Rehearsals 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

The  question  of  the  payment  of  actors 
during  rehearsal  time  is  one  that  natu- 
rally agitates  actors  and  actresses  a  good 
deal ;  and  when  one  hears,  as  one  fre- 
quently does,  of  a  play  in  busy  rehearsal 
for  six  or  even  eight  weeks,  often 
involving  heavy  and  late  night  work,  the 
case  for  the  payment  of  such  labor  cer- 
tainly seems  a  strong  one.  To  add  to 
the  severity  of  such  instances,  the  per- 
formances thus  laboriously  prepared 
sometimes  fail  to  attract  the  public,  and 
all  that  the  actor  has  to  show  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks'  work  may  be  a  couple  of 
weeks'  pay.  One  manager  does,  we 
believe,  pay  half-salaries  after  the  third 
week.  That  seems  generous  ;  probably 
fourth-salaries  would  be  regarded  as 
sufficient.  One  result  of  some  such 
arrangement  would  be  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  management,  the  rehearsals 
would  be  compressed  within  a  shorter 
period  of  time,  and  would  be  less  casually 
conducted  than  is  sometimes  the  case 
at  present ;  and  that,  too,  would  be  a 
benefit  all  round.  There  are,  of  course, 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  cons  as  well 
as  pros  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other 
proposed  reform  ;  but  it  should  not  be 


impossible  for  our  theatrical  managers — 
whose  general  good-will  to  their  com- 
panies is  beyond  all  doubt — to  arrive  at 
some  business-like  compromise  in  the 
matter.  As  things  stand  at  present  they 
certainly  involve  hardship  to  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession. 

The  Agony  Column 

Life 

The  parents  of  my  best  girl  refuse 
to  allow  her  to  be  alone  with  me,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  call  upon  her  even- 
ings when  she  is  surrounded  by  all 
the  members  of  the  family.  What 
can  I  do  ? 

We  admit  that  your  case  is  a  sad 
one,  but  it  is  not  without  hope.  The 
best  way  is  to  take  your  courage  in 
your  hands  and  ignore  the  family  alto- 
gether. Start  right  in  to  make  love  as 
if  no  one  was  about.  If  you  do  this  in 
the  right  way  the  rest  of  the  family 
will  get  so  sick  that  they'll  have  to  quit. 

I  am  making  love  to  a  beautiful 
young  lady  who  is  living  with  her 
married  sister.  Last  night  it  was  dark 
in  the  hall,  and  by  mistake  I  kissed 
the  married  sister.  Do  you  think  it 
is  my  duty  to  go  frankly  to  the  hus- 
band and  tell  him  my  mistake  ?  I 
want  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that  dis- 
turb you.  If  the  lady  you  kissed  is  as 
pretty  as  her  sister,  her  husband  prob- 
ably wouldn't  like  to  be  told  you  had 
kissed  her.  If  she  isn't  pretty,  he  would 
think  you  were  an  ass  to  make  a  mis- 
take like  that,  even  in  the  dark,  and 
then  tell  about  it  again.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  the  lady 
you  kissed,  and,  when  alone  with  her, 
ask  her  advice.  But  if  she  is  too 
homely  to  get  any  good  advice  from, 
then  go  to  her  sister  and  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

My  parents,  who  have  just  come  to 
live  with  us,  are  spoiling  my  two-year- 
old  baby.  I  don't  want  to  offend 
them,  and  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  hovv  to 
act.     What  would  you  suggest  ? 

Go  to  some  reliable  foundling  hos- 
pital and  hire  another  baby.  It  is  the 
special  prerogative  of  every  grandma 
and  grandpa  to  spoil  at  least  one  baby, 
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and  almost  any  kind  of  a  baby,  except 
your  own,  will  answer  the  purpose.  It 
may  cost  you  something,  but  it  will  pay 
in  the  end. 

To  Prevenl  Bees'  Swarming 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp  in  The  Country  Calendar 

Keep  your  queens  clipped.  Lay  aside 
your  sentiments,  your  fears  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  your  ideas  that  it  hurts  her, 
your  fears  of  killing  her — and  get  your 
scissors.  Seize  her  any  way.  She  won't 
sting.  Get  her  by  one  wing — if  you 
can't  do  better — and,  holding  her  gently 
against  the  frame,  snip  off  one  wing. 
This  won't  stop  the  swarming,  but  it 
will  keep  the  bees  from  absconding,  for 
the  swarm  won't  go  off  without  the 
queen  while  you  are  away.  So  you  are 
often  able  to  induce  them  to  call  off  the 
strike  and  go  back  to  work. 

Clip  your  .queens  then,  give  the  bees 
room,  give  them  shade  at  the  hottest 
hours  if  necessary,  shake  them  if  they 
show  signs  of  swarming,  and  keep  the 
colonies  strong. 

How  lo  Punish  a  Child 

"a  Mother"  in  Good  Housekeeping 

Have  you  ever  given  a  child  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  his  own  punishment — 
either  a  whipping,  or  the  deprivation  of 
some  beloved  treat,  solitude  in  his  cham- 
ber, or  some  other  form,  and  had  him 
prefer  the  whipping  "to  have  it  over 
with  "  ?  Doesn't  this  prove  it  to  be  the 
lesser  punishment?  Something  to  be 
borne  with  stoically,  as  a  necessary  evil, 
perhaps,  but  forgotten  the  next  moment 
in  some  pleasure  or  recreation. 

If,  however,  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, it  seems  expedient  to  apply  the 
rod,  let  it,  by  all  the  regard  you  have 
for  your  child's  self-respect,  be  done  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  room,  and  not 
even  hinted  at  before  other  children. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strain  of  cruelty  in 
the  make-up  of  some  children  that 
deHghts  in  another's  punishment.  If  a 
child  must  be  punished  in  this  way,  if 
every  other  expedient  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  and  it  seems  that  he  will 
learn  the  desired  lesson  in  no  other  way 
— for  let  it  be  understood  that  punish- 


meiit  is  given  for  no  other  reason  than 
reform — then  shut  him  up  in  one  room 
and  yourself  in  another,  until  your  anger 
has  had  time  to  cool,  and  he  to  reflect. 
Then  with  calm  face,  a  prayerful  and 
sorry  heart,  and  a  dignified  demeanor, 
go  to  him  and  do  the  job  thoroughly 
and  well. 

Keep  him  closeted  until  the  fierceness 
of  his  emotion  has  worn  away.  Then 
take  him  out,  bathe  and  clothe  him 
afresh,  and  keep  him  with  you.  Talk  to 
him,  not  about  his  offense — you  have 
punished  him  for  that — let  it  drop. 
Cheerfully  expect  it  not  to  happen  again. 
Be  kind  and  loving  to  him  and  prove  by 
your  actions  that  he  has  grieved  you. 


Shameful  Oslenlalion 

Cleveland  Moffett  in  Success 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  are 
approaching  the  Romans  not  only  in 
the  lavishness  and  abundance  of  food, 
but  in  various  attendant  eccentrici- 
ties. Petronius  tells  us  in  Trimalchio' s 
Dinner  that  a  boiled  calf  is  brought 
in,  followed  by  an  actor  dressed  as 
Ajax.  Simulating  madness,  he  suddenly 
rushes  at  the  calf  with  drawn  sword, 
slashes  it  into  slices,  and  then  presents 
a  piece  to  each  one  of  the  astonished 
guests.  But  this  is  not  more  absurd 
than  the  dinner  of  steamed  rhinoceros 
recently  served  at  the  hotel  Astor — not 
more  absurd  than  the  various  "monkey 
dinners,"  "  horseback  dinners,"  "jungle 
dinners,"  etc.,  of  which  we  hear  from 
time  to  time;  nor  should  we  omit  the 
recent  "picnic  dinner"  at  a  New  York 
hotel  where  the  guests  were  seated  on 
banks  of  imitation  grass,  with  the  result 
that  sundry  handsome  gowns  were 
ruined  by  green  paint  ! 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
rich  families  would  be  incapable  of  such 
vulgar  ostentation,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  love  of  show  and  notoriety  is  a 
common  motive  for  numbers  of  these 
costly  banquets.  This  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  a  luxurious  period,  and  New 
York  sees  a  constant  succession  of 
lavish  dinners  where  the  desire  is  not  to 
get  the  most  possible  for  the  money, 
but  to  spend  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  the  amount  spent  be 
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The  Sketch 


A  LITERARY  MISFIT 
The  Editor  of  T/ie  Girl's  Hemisphere  and   The  Little  Tots'  Magazine 


known.  For  example,  the  very  best 
champagne  costs  ten  dollars  a  quart, 
but  most  people  are  quite  content  with 
ordinary  brands  at  half  as  much,  and 
many  people  would  be  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other  by  the 
taste  alone.  Yet  ten-dollar  champagne 
is  in  demand,  not  because  it  is  better 
but  because  the  guests  know  that  it  costs 
ten  dollars.  And  a  thousand  bottles 
have  been  provided  for  a  single  night's 
entertainment ! 


On  the  same  principle  other  wines, 
still  more  costly,  are  offered,  say  a  red 
Bordeaux  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  quart, 
or  a  fine  Rhine  wine  at  thirty.  Then 
there  are  old  French  brandies  that  go 
up  to  any  price,  and  cigars  at  two 
dollars  apiece.  Also  cigarettes,  for  the 
ladies,  that  come  in  glass  tubes  and  cost 
a  dollar  a  dozen  !  ,  -^^. 

Were  it  not  for  these  expensive  ac- 
cessories, it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
the  cost  of  a  dinner  up  to  a  figure  that 
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would  be  thought  sufficiently  spectacu- 
lar. Even  with  caviare  brought  from 
Russia  at  six  dollars  a  pound,  and  bird 
nests  from  China  for  the  soup,  and  sole 
and  quail  from  France,  and  diamond- 
back  terrapin  at  a  hundred  dollars  a 
dozen,  and  canvas-back  ducks  at  seven 
dollars  a  pair,  and  fat  hens  from  Le  Mans 
at  six  dollars  each,  and  Rouen  ducks  at 
seven,  and  truffled  pheasants  at  ten, 
and  Belgian  asparagus  at  eight  dollars  a 
bunch,  and  Florida  strawberries — the 
first  that  come  in — at  four  dollars  for  a 
cup  of  twenty  berries,  and  Hamburg 
grapes  at  ten  dollars  a  pound,  and  Nor- 
mandy apples  a  dollar  apiece — with  all 
this  and  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  the  caterer  simply  cannot  raise 
the  price  of  food  alone  beyond  fifteen 
dollars  a  head.  Which  for  a  dinner  of 
forty  makes  only  six  hundred  dollars  ! 
However,  with  rare  wines  and  cigars, 
with  an  extra  charge  for  the  most  costly 
plates,  perhaps  the  famous  gold  service, 
and  with  various  incidentals,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  improve  on  this  considerably  and 
bring  the  cost  per  head  up  to,  say,  fifty 
dollars  at  the  outside.  This  does  not 
include  flowers,  decorations,  hand- 
painted  menu  cards,  and  other  souvenirs. 

Some  Qilberl  Yarns 

M.  A.  P. 

Mr.  W^.  S.  Gilbert's  want  of  tolera- 
tion for  slovenly  English  is  well-known. 
T  he  following,  sent  by  a  correspondent, 
is  an  example  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  before  :  Standing  outside 
his  club  one  afternoon,  Mr., Gilbert  was 
approached  by  a  stranger  with  the 
inquiry:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  do 
you  happen  to  know  a  gentleman,  a 
member  of  this  club,  a  man  with  one 
eye  called  'Matthews'?"  "No,  I 
don't  think  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Gilbert. 
A  pause,  then  quickly:  "What's  the 
name  of  his  other  eye  ?  ' ' 

In  the  art  of  letter-writing  Mr.  Gil- 
bert is  no  less  sarcastic.  But  of  his 
many  brilliant  efforts  in  the  way  of 
letter-writing  none  probably  touched  his 
answer  to  an  American  inquiry.  Some 
time  back  it  was  decided  to  hold  an 
exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  and  certain 
prominent  men,  were  asked  to  contrib- 


ute their  opinion  on  the  proposal.  The 
eminent  painter,  when  approached, 
replied  that  "  an  exhibition  of  this  kind 
should  elevate  very  considerably  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  masses."  The 
leading  diplomat  felt  that  "such  an 
exhibition  could  not  fail  materially  to 
assist  the  great  cause  of  international 
unity."  And  other  celebrities  manufac- 
tured fitting  platitudes  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. Not  so  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  wrote  : 
"Sir — I  view  the  proposal  to  hold  an 
international  exhibition  in  San  Francisco 
with  an  equanimity  bordering  on  indiffer- 
ence,^' 

"  Declined  with  Thanks  " 

The  Boston  Transcript 

The  American  editor  uses  some  vari- 
ation of  the  formula,  "  Declined  with 
thanks."  The  French  editor's  phrase 
is  "  Impossible — mille  regrets."  What 
does  the  Chinese  editor  say  about  the 
MS.  he  is  returning? 

"We  have  read  it  with  infinite 
delight.  By  the  holy  ashes  of  our 
ancestors  we  swear  that  we  have  never 
seen  so  superb  a  masterpiece.  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor,  our  exalted  mas- 
ter, if  we  were  to  print  it,  would  com- 
mand us  to  take  it  as  a  model  and  never 
publish  anything  of  a  less  striking  qual- 
ity. As  we  could  not  obey  this  order 
more  than  once  in  ten  thousand  years, 
we  are  compelled  to  send  back  your 
divine  manuscript,  and  beg  a  thousand 
pardons."  

The  Miss  of  a  "Mr." 

The  London  Engineering  Magazine 

Here  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
value  of  courtesy  in  the  factory.  At 
one  time,  says  the  writer,  we  had  some 
large  forging  drawings  returned  to  the 
works,  and  the  order  clerk  into  whose 
hands  they  came  told  his  errand  boy  to 
"take  them  to  Burnham,"  one  of  the 
foremen.  The  boy  looked  astonished, 
but  went  off  with  the  drawings.  We 
missed  them  a  day  or  two  later,  and 
upon  inquiring  of  the  boy  he  said, 
"You  told  me  to  take  them  to  burn 
'em,  and  I  did  it."  In  fact,  he  had 
taken  those  drawings  to  the  boiler  room 
and  had  them  burned,  all  because  the 
order   clerk  forgot  to   use  the   "Mr." 
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Tabloid  Tea 

L.  Lodian  in  The  Scientific  American 

Compressed  tea  is  common  enough  in 
Siberia,  but  so  far  as  I  know, an  unknown 
commodity  in  this  country.  It  is  an 
ordinary  black  tea,  which  is  very  widely 
used  by  the  Buriats  of  the  trans-Baikal 
region,  by  whom  the  herb  thus  prepared 
is  drunk,  flavored  with  salt  and  sour 
cream.  Sugar  would  be  preferred,  of 
course,  but  it  is  either  unattainable  or 
too  high-priced,  costing,  as  it  does,  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound. 

The  specimen  of  compressed  tea  that 
is  here  pictured  is  of  a  very  good  quality. 
Just  now  it  is  of  interest  because  it  is 
used  by  the  Russian  officers  in  Man- 
churia. The  tea  is  compressed  by 
superb  modern  machinery,  evidence  of 
which  is  afiforded  by  the  splendid  speci- 
men of  die-sinking  on  the  tablet  itself. 
Such  has  been  the  pressure  employed 
that  the  formerly  soft  and  yielding  leaves 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  hard  tile, 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  As  a  general  rule,  a  mallet  or 
•hammer  is  used  to  break  oH  a  piece, 
very  much  as  if  the  tablet  were  of  stone. 


/     .    ^(teittific  American 

SLABS  OF  TEA  USED  BY  THE 
RUSSIAN  ARMY 

The  tea  employed  is  a  straight  Su- 
chon^,  which  needs  no  cream  because 
nature  has  given  it  a  slightly  creamy 
taste,  and  also  one  that  is  feebly  saccha- 
rine, so  that  it  requires  less  sugar  than 
other  teas.  In  flavor  this  coinpressed 
tea  cannot  be  compared  with  the  natu- 
ral herb.  It  is  much  flatter  in  taste,  but 
possesses  the  same  stimulating  proper- 
ties. A  piece  the  size  of  a  thimble  is 
sufficient  for  a  large,  strong  cup.     No 


teapot  is  necessary.  Scalding  water  is 
poured  on  the  nugget  in  the  cup,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  tea  is  ready. 

No  cementing  agent  whatever  is  used 
in  compressing  high-grade  teas — not 
even  sugared  water  nor  artificial  heat. 
The  little  heat  that  is  generated  in 
compression  starts  the  tannic  acid  in  the 
leaves,  which  is  all  the  adhesive  required 
to  hold  the  block  together.  A  tablet 
thus  compressed  may  be  exposed  to 
soaking  rains  with  little  danger  of  injury. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  compressed 
tea  is  kept  in  worsted  bags. 

The  official  Russian  compressed  tea, 
of  which  the  tablet  here  illustrated  is  a 
sample,  is  not  obtainable  in  Europe  out- 
side of  Russia. 

Where  Silence  is  Golden 

The  Kansas  City  Star 

This  story  is  illustrative  of  the  abso- 
lute silence  and  loneliness  of  the  typical 
Australian  bush  camp  : 

Two  men  were  camping  together, 
but  rarely  exchanged  a  word. 

One  morning  one  of  the  men  remarked 
at  breakfast:  "Heard  a  cow  bellow  in 
the  swamp  just  now.  ' 

Nothing    further   was  said  and  they 

went  about  their  business  for  the  rest  of 

the  day.     Twenty-four  hours  later,  once 

more  at  breakfast,  the  second  man  said  : 

'  How  d'you  know  it  wasn't  a  bull  ?  " 

Again  no  comment.  Again  a  pause 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Next  morning 
the  first  man    began    to    pack    up    his 

billy  "  and  "  swag." 

"You  going?"   inquired  the  other. 

"Yes." 

I'Why?" 

"  Because,"  said  his  friend,  "there's 
too  much  argument  in  this  camp  !  " 


Order  in  Berlin 

Professor  Otto  ficllcr  in  The  Chautauquan 

Berlin  is  probably  the  best  lighted 
and  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  and  its 
admirable  police  system  gives  a  secure 
feeling  of  protection  most  restful  to  an 
inhabitant  of  one  of  our  own  large 
cities  where  hold-ups,  burglaries,  and 
other  outrages,  are  still  evcry-day  occur- 
rences. The  policemen  of  Berhn  do 
not  "  patrol  beats  "  ;  they  are  stationed 
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at  the  crossings,  at  intervals  of,  at  most, 
two  city  blocks.  The  poh'ce  are  on 
foot  in  the  residence  or  less  crowded 
districts,  and  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back in  those  regions  where  crowds 
habitually  congregate.  If  any  one  for 
any  reason  desires  to  appeal  to  authority, 
there  is  no  chasing  up  one  street  and 
down  another  on  a  vain  hunt  for  an 
elusive  policeman,  at  the  time  safely 
ensconced  in  some  sheltering  saloon. 
In  Berlin,  by  the  way,  there  are  no 
"  saloons  "  in  the  American  sense  of 
the  word.  All  restaurants  and  cafes 
serve  wine  and  beer,  but  drinking  at 
other  than  meal  times  is  not  as  common 
as  here,  and  the  use  of  strong  alcoholic 
liquors  is  far  more  limited,  which  partly 
explains  the  fact  that  one  very  rarely 
sees  an  intoxicated  person  in  the  streets. 


His  Reason 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

''What's  your  latest  fad?" 
"I  hate  to  tell  you." 
||Why?" 

"It's  jiu  jitsu,  and  I  can't  pro- 
nounce it."  

A  Stenographic  Typewriter 

M.  J.  Leroy  in  La  Nature 

The  characters  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  new  machine  are  or- 
dinary letters  which  may  be  read  at 
sight  ;  it  is  easy  to  learn  to  operate  the 
machine,  and  this  operation  is  no  more 
fatiguing  than  work  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter.  M.  Charles  Bivort,  the 
inventor,  has  based  his  system  on  the 
application  of  printed  characters  and 
his  method  on  syllabic  writing.  After 
he  had  analyzed  many  thousand  words 
by  dividing  the  sounds,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  combination  alphabet, 
which  not  only  makes  possible  rapid 
and  often  literal  expression  of  the 
majority  of  the  words  of  the  French 
language,  but  also  of  those  of  all  lan- 
guages of  Latin  origin,  and  with  some 
few  exceptions  of  those  of  all  foreign 
languages.  The  order  of  letters  first 
adopted  was  SJBPFVGKBMDTNLR 
HIAUEO,  but  subsequently  the  inven- 
tor discarded  letters  having  the  same 
consonance  as  C  pronounced  S  and  K, 


Q  pronounced  K,  X  pronounced  CS, 
Y  pronounced  I,  Z  pronounced  S.  In 
this  alphabet  E  represents  both  the 
acute  and  grave  E,  the  mute  E  is  elided. 
There  were,  however,  added  a  second 
letter  I  to  represent  the  sound  lO  and 
OI,  and  the  letters  L,  N,  R,  and  S  as 
most  ordinarily  used  finals.  In  order 
to  limit  the  number  of  keys  to  ten  for 


La  Nature 


A  FRENCH   TYPEWRITER  WHICH  WRiTES 
STENOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERS 

each  hand,  the  number  of  letters  had 
to  be  reduced  by  doubling  letters  of  the 
same  consonance,  the  B  and  P,  F  and 
V,  Q,  K  and  G,  the  D  and  T. 

The  stenographic  machine  is  arranged 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  a 
typewriter.  The  keys  are  placed  in 
two  rows  of  five  keys  each  for  each 
hand,  and  the  letters  placed  on  the 
keys  are  so  arranged  that  an  entire 
syllable  may  be  struck  at  one  blow  and 
even  words  of  several  syllables.  The 
hands  are  separated  by  two  black  keys, 
one  of  which  prints  the  letter  H,  while 
the  other  moves  the  paper.  The  speed 
of  the  machine  is  only  limited  to  the 
skill  of  the  operator,  and  the  number 
of  words  a  minute  may  be  as  many  as 
two  hundred  and  even  more.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inventor,  after  a  few  days' 
practice  an  average  pupil  may  write 
fifty  words  per  minute,  and  in  a  month 
or  two  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  may  be  obtained.  Although  the 
words  printed  may  be  read,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recopy  the  text,  as  many  letters 
are  necessarily  omitted. 
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The  Oldest  House  in  America 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  oldest 
house  in  America  stands  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  on  a  tiny,  narrow  thor- 
oughfare near  the  center  of  the  old 
city.  This  house  was  built  in  1564  by 
the  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
It  is  a  solid  structure  built  of  coquina, 
a  combination  of  seashells  and  mortar 
that  is  quite  indestructible.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Spanish  settlements 
this  substance  was  quite  plentiful  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Augustine,  the  walls  of 
the  old  city  gate  as  well  as  that  of  Fort 
Marion  being  built  of  it.  It  is  told 
that  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  sacked 
and  burned  the  town  this  was  the  only 
house  left  in  his  path  of  destruction. 
For  this  reason  it  is  highly  prized  as  a 
landmark  and  as  a  remnant  of  the  old 
regime. 

He'd  Never  Do  for  Golf 

The  Scotsman 

Dougald  :  *'  1  saw  ye  cairrying  for 
the  minister  yesterday,  Erchie  ;  whit 
kind  o'  a  player  is  he  ?  " 

Erchie  :  "  Man,  he'll  never  mak'  a 
gowflfer.  D'ye  ken  what  he  says  when 
he  misses  the  ba'  ?  " 

Dougald:   "No;  whit  does  he  say?" 

Erchie  (disgustedly):  "  Tut,  tut !  " 


A  Wise  Family  Rule 

Harper's  Bazar 

One  of  the  necessary  rules,  then, 
for  an  orderly  family  life,  is  that  every 
member  of  the  family  shall  be  free  to 
absent  himself  whenever  he  feels  like  it 
and  whenever  his  absence  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  And  this  rule  ought  to  be 
especially  insisted  upon  for  the  wife  and 
mother.  She  ought  to  give  her  house 
a  rest  now  and  then  by  getting  out  of 
it,  and  breeze  herself  up  by  a  little 
flight  in  the  open.  When  she  comes 
back,  be  sure  she  will  be  welcomed — or 
if  she  is  not,  then  it  is  because  she  has 
not  stayed  long  enough  and  the  family 
has  not  yet  got  over  feeling  relieved. 
The  husband  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
go  hunting  and  fishing  without  a  sigh 
or  a  cling  ;   the  young  boys  should  be 


free  to  visit,  and  even,  when  possible, 
to  camp  out  in  charge  of  some  safe, 
unobtrusive  man  ;  the  young  girls,  too, 
of  course.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
there  are  camps  for  girls  now  in  the 
Adirondacks,  in  charge  of  Vassar  teach- 
ers, where  they  can  get  the  good  of  the 
wilderness  in  perfect  safety.  The  wise 
house-mother  will  see  to  it,  as  far  as 
she  is  able,  in  these  ways  and  a  thou- 
sand others,  that  home,  while  a  place 
of  rest  and  also  of  duties,  shall  never 
become  a  prison. 


The  Tatler 


A  NEW  READING 


And  how  my  darling  loved  me!     How  glad  she 

was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back 

last  year, — Virginius. 


The  Biter  Bit 

Tit-Bits 

Schoolmaster  (to  his  wife  )  :  **  My 
dear,  I  wish  you  would  speak  more  care- 
fully; you  say  that  Henry  Jones  came 
to  this  town  from  Sunderland." 

Wife:  "Yes."^ 

Schoolmaster:  **Well,  now,  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  say  that  he  came  from 
Sunderland  to  this  town?" 

Wife:  "I  don't  see  any  difference  in 
the  two  expressions." 
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Schoolmaster:  "But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference— a  rhetorical  difference.  You 
don't  hear  me  make  use  of  such  awk- 
ward expressions.  By  the  way,  I  have 
a  letter  from  your  father  in  my  pocket." 

Wife:  "But  my  father  is  not  in  your 
pocket.  You  mean  you  have  in  your 
pocket  a  letter  from  my  father." 

Schoolmaster:  "There  you  go  with 
your  little  quibbles.  You  take  a  delight 
in  harassing  me.  You  are  always  taking 
up  a  thread  and  representing  it  as  a 
rope." 

Wife:  "Representing  it  to  be  rope, 
you  mean." 

Schoolmaster:  "For  goodness'  sake, 
be  quiet.  I  never  saw  such  a  quarrel- 
some woman  in  my  life." 


Thoughts  in  Church 

Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  in  St.  Nicholas 

Oh,  to  be  a  sailor 

And  sail  to  foreign  lands — 
To  Greenland's  icy  mountains 

And  India's  coral  strands  ! 
To  sail  upon  the  Ganges 

And  see  the  crocodile, 
Where  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile. 

I'd  love  to  see  the  heathen 

Bow  down  to  wood  and  stone, 
But  his  wicked  graven  image 

I'd  knock  from  off  its  throne! 
The  heathen-in-his-blindness 

Should  see  a  thing  or  two  ! 
He'd  know  before  I  left  him 

What  a  Yankee  boy  can  do! 


Promoters 

Charles  Austin  Bates  in  The  Four-Track  News 

Pizarro,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Father 
Marquette,  Walter  Raleigh,  William 
Penn,  Henry  Hudson,  and  a  hundred 
lesser  gallant,  gamblous  gentlemen — let 
history  call  them  what  it  may,  in  truth 
we  know  them  as  promoters. 

Raleigh  was  the  original  promoter  of 
tobacco — the  real  founder  of  the  tobacco 
trust. 

William  Penn  engineered  one  of  the 
most  immensely  profitable  land  schemes 
in  the  world's  history. 

The  colonization  enterprise  of  the 
Pilgrims  proves  its  success  in  the  forest 
of  Mayflower  family  trees  and  in  the 
material  prosperity  upon  which  radiate 
the  gleams  from  Boston's  golden-domed 
capitol. 


Wherever  progress  has  been,  there 
also  has  been  risk,  speculation,  promo- 
tion. The  world  has  been  developed 
by  greed  of  gain. 

Pure  art  for  art's  sake  is  seldom,  and 
science  mainly  wants  its  quid  pro  quo. 

Selfish  ?     Sure. 

But  is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his 
time  check  ? 

Maybe  he  is  willing  to  take  it  in 
glory — maybe  medals  appeal  to  him 
more  than  money.  And  maybe  he  is 
right,  for  the  ultimate  usefulness  of 
money  is  for  the  acquisition  of  distinc- 
tion, if  it  be  only  the  distinction  of  driv- 
ing a  motor-car  faster  than  anybody 
else,  or  sleeping  in  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
bed. 

It  is  the  hope  of  reward  that  incites 
progress. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  a  Hessian  Tune 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 

In  the  publication  Hessenland  (No. 
2,  1905),  Johann  Lewalter  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  opinion  that  "Yankee 
Doodle"  was  originally  a  country  dance 
of  a  district  of  the  former  province  of 
Kur-Hesse,  called  the  Schwalm. 

It   is  well-known   that    the    tune    of 

Yankee  Doodle  "  was  derived  from  a 
military  march  played  by  the  Hessian 
troops  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  America.  In  studying  the 
dances  of  the  Schwalm  Lewalter  was 
struck  by  the  siinilarity  in  .form  and 
rhythm  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  to  the 
music  of  these  dances.  Last  year  at 
the  kermess  of  the  village  of  Wasenberg 
when  '  Yankee  Doodle"  was  played 
the  young  men  and  girls  swung  into  a 
true  Schwalmer  dance,  as  though  the 
music  had  been  composed  for  it.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1776  the  chief  recruiting 
office  for  the  enlistment  of  the  hired 
Hessian  soldiers  was  Ziegenhain,  in 
Kur-Hesse. 

It,  therefore,  seems  probable  that  the 
Hessian  recruits  from  the  Schwalm  who 
served  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  in 
America  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  whose  military-band  instruments 
consisted  of  bugles,  drums,  and  fifes  only, 
carried  over  with  them  the  tune,  known 
to  them  from  childhood,  and  played  it 
as  a  march. 
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